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PART  FIRST. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I. — RemarTcs  on  the  Natural  History  of  Man.    By  the  Editor. 

"  In  fad  what  is  actually  true  it  is  always  most  desirable  to  know, 
whatever  consequences  may  arise  fromits  admission.** 

\V e  do  not  now  call  to  mind  who  it  was  that  gave  expression  to 
the  above  sentiment.  We  have,  however,  thought  it  very  proper  as 
introductory  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  Natural  History  of  Man. 

Many  persons  look  upon  some  branches  of  this  inquiry  with  a  little 
degree  of  suspicion.  Prosecuted  by  any  other  light  than  that  of 
Kevelation,  a  very  large  class,  indeed,  of  well  meaning  people  ignore 
it  as  calculated  to  engender  scepticism,  and  hence  are  unwilling 
either  to  read  or  reflect  on  the  subject.  This  is  not  the  proper  spirit^ 
The  "  worlcs**  of  God  are  as  proper  subjects  of  investigation  as  His 

words**  and  so  far  as  leading  to  valuable  results  are  concerned, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  important. 
The  works  of  the  Creator  are  addressed  directly  to  the  senses  and 
to  reason  —  His  words  to  Faith.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  we 
should  cultivate  all  the  avenues  of  information  we  possess.  Such  a 
statement  would  be  too  axiomatic.    But  it  might  be  necessary  to  say 
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that  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  Creator  to  exercise  our  capacities  in 
regard  to  all  the  things  that  are  knowable. 

One  account  of  the  origin  of  man  has  been  written  by  an  individual 
(Moses)  who  lived  near  2500  years  after  the  event  took  place,  and 
there  being  no  means  by  which  he  could  have  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  is  assumed  that  the  whole 
affair  was  revealed  to  him  just  as  he  has  written  it  down.  This, 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  methods  of  archeologists  to  explain  the  ori- 
gin of  our  race.  Another  method  consists  in  investigating  the  mat- 
ter by  the  light  of  profane  history  ;  by  the  traces  on  the  crust  of  the 
earth  of  man's  first  existence  ;  by  the  works  of  art  which  have  been 
discovered  in  different  countries ;  by  the  physical,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual diversity  of  the  races,  their  adaptation  to  different  climates, 
and  by  their  languages. 

In  all  of  these  branches  medical  men  have,  in  common  with  oth- 
ers, been  laboring  for  years,  and  although  the  matter  may  not  be 
regarded  as  very  practical,  the  result  must  be  profitable  in  the  pro- 
duction of  enlarged  and  liberal  views. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  disposition  to  attempt  a  survey,  or  even 
brief  consideration  of  the  many  interesting  matters  presented  by 
such  an  inquiry.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  much  yet  unsettled, 
and  we  have  no  taste  purely  for  controversy.  Our  attention  has 
been  attracted  to  the  subject  by  the  appearance  lately  of  a  new 
work — "  The  Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earths 

This  work  contains  monographs  on  special  departments  of  Eth- 
nology, including  Philology,  Iconography,  Cranioscopy,  Palaeontol- 
ogy, Pathology,  Archaeology,  Comparative  Geography,  and  Natu- 
ral History,  contributed  by  Alfred  Maury,  Francis  Pulsky,  J.  Ait- 
ken  Meigs;  with  communications  from  Prof.  Jas.  Leidy,  M.  D.,  and 
Prof.  L.  Agassiz,  L.  L.  D.,  together  with  documents  and  materials 
by  J.  C.  Nott,  M.  D.,  and  Geo.  R.  Gliddon. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  present  the  reader  with  even  a  sketch  of 
what  is  comprehended  under  the  above  heads,  in  the  limits  which  we 
design  for  our  remarks.  Then,  again,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  one  of  them  we  should  select  to  present  as  a  specimen  of  the 
inquiry. 

The  monograph  on  the  Cranial  Characteristics^*  of  the  races 
of  men,  or  the  one  on  Acclimation'*  would  furnish  much  directly 
within  the  scope  of  the  physician's  line  of  investigation,  and  on  this 
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account  it  would  seem  right  that  these  should  take  precedence.  Our 
notion,  however,  is  for  the  article  on 

Iconographic  Researches  on  Human  Races,  and  their  Art.  Con- 
tributed by  Francis  Pulskt. 

In  our  notice  of  this  monograph  we  expect  merely  to  present  its 
points  as  much  condensed  as  possible,  avoiding  mostly  the  author's 
commentaries,  criticisms,  etc. 

Mankind,  so  far  as  their  capacity  and  developments  with  refer- 
ence to  science,  civilization,  progress  in  moral  culture,  etc.,  are  con- 
cerned, are  divided  by  metaphysical  writers  into  two  classes — the 
progressive  races  and  the  passive.  "  The  white  and  yellow,  and  a 
few  brown  and  red,  are  put  down  among  the  former — the  majority 
of  the  browns,  the  hunter-tribes  of  the  reds,  and  all  of  the  blacks, 
are  classed  among  the  latter."  Then,  again,  "there  appears  to  be 
a  difference  among  these  as  it  regards  their  part  in  history.  Some 
have  taken  the  lead  as  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  the  Shemitic  races 
of  Phoenecia,  Palestine  and  Arabia  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans — 
while  the  pure  Celts,  the  Sclavonians,  Finns,  Turks,  Tartars,  Ber- 
bers, remain  in  the  back  ground.  The  mixed  populations  of  Great 
Britaia  and  North  America,  (wrongly  called  the  Anglo  Saxon  race) 
and  the  equally  mixed  one  of  France,  claim  now  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  progressive  races,  and  do  not  admit  the  equality  of  the  Ger- 
man proper,  the  Italian,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  Scandanavians,  Celts, 
Sclavonians,  Hungarians,  Finns  ;  and  reject  entirely  the  pretensions 
of  the  Turks,  Arabs,  Persians  and  Hindoos,  to  civilization.  If  this 
remark  needed  confirmation,  it  might  be  found  in  the  history  of  these 
nations — the  manner  in  which  they  have  demonstrated  themselves 
when  entirely  freed  from  extraneous  influences. 

While  it  is  true  that  none  but  the  so-called  progressive  races  have 
made  proficiency  in  imitative  Art — painting  and  sculpture — it  is  also 
equally  true  that  it  is  to  the  Shemites,  a  race  altogether  deficient  in 
art  that  the  world  must  acknowledge  itself  indebted  for  many  im- 
portant discoveries  and  improvements,  and  for  their  agency  in  com- 
municating three  of  the  systems  of  religion  that  have  taken  such  a 
wide  range  in  the  taste  and  affections  of  the  Caucasian  race.  We 
allude  to  the  religions  of  Moses,  Jesus  Christ  and  Mahomet.  What 
is  still  more  singular,  all  three  of  these  religions  originated  in  the 
same  region,  and  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  each  other.  Mount 
Sinai,  Mecca  and  Medina,  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  are  within  a 
few  hours  railroad  ride  of  each  other. 

Those  nations  that  have  figured  in  the  sculpture  or  painting  of  an- 
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cient  times  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  peculiarities  tliat  render 
their  works  not  only  easily  distinguishable,  but  impart  to  them  a 
kind  of  national  type  which,  in  the  estimation  of  moderns,  possess 
different  degrees  of  merit. 

Origin  of  Sculpture. — To  Egypt,  without  any  doubt,  must  be 
awarded  the  credit  of  haviog,  so  far  as  the  researches  of  the  Ar- 
chaeologists have  extended,  been  first  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts.  Before  any  thing  was  known  of  even  the  existence  of  other 
nations  and  races,  who  have  figured  considerably  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  the  Egyptians  had  passed  through  the  periods  of  infancy 
of  adolescence  and  reached  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection,  the 
highest  degree,  indeed,  of  which  the  nation  seemed  capable.  The 
earliest  of  all  the  statues  now  extant  in  the  world  is  the  efiBgy  of 
Kam-teUy  a  royal  kinsman  of  the  Illd  dynasty,  found  in  his  tomb  at 
Abooseer,  and  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum.'*  This  statue,  it  is  said, 
is  characterized  by  a  good  natural  expression,  without  mannerism 
about  the  features,  which  seem  to  be  naturally  drawn.  It 
seems  to  have  been  executed  about  the  35th  century  before 
Christ.  M.  Auguste  Marriette,  one  of  the  Conservateurs  of  the 
Louvrie  Museum,  Paris,  made  some  very  valuable  discoveries  during 
the  years  1851-54,  at  the  Serapeum  of  Memphis.  These  discove- 
ries, among  other  things,  consist  of  a  collection  of  portraits,  which 
for  antiquity,  interest,  beauty,  surpass  every  thing  hitherto  known. 
Among  the  portraits  is  one  of  an  ancient  scribe  from  the  venerable 
tomb  of  the  Yth  dynasty,  and  about  5000  years  old.  The  material 
is  white  limestone,  colored  red ;  the  color,  as  figured  in  the  work 
before  us,  remaining  quite  bright.  This  piece  of  art  is  considered 
at  the  Louvre  of  great  excellence,  and  exhibits  the  purest  type  of  an 
ancient  Egyptian.  A  profile  view  is  given  which  presents  the'  oval 
form  of  skull  with  a  very  fine  facial  angle.  If  any  one  still  supposes 
the  autochthones  of  Egypt  identical,  or  having  any  relation  to  the 
negro  race,  an  inspection  of  this  and  other  specimens  exhumed  by 
Marriette,  will  assist  in  expelling  doubts.  The  Fellahs  of  the  present 
day,  a  branch  of  the  Hametic  race,  although  having  suffered  numer- 
ous dilutions  of  blood,  have  at  last  freed  themselves  of  foreign  con- 
taminations, and  now  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  an  evidence  of 
the  inherent  power  of  a  race  to  return,  after  thousands  of  years  of 
promiscuous  admixture,  to  its  own  pure  and  primitive  type. 

The  ancient  city  of  Memphis,  as  before  remarked,  was  the  theatre 
of  the  researches  of  Mariette.  Memphis,  as  all  know,  was  once  the 
capital  of  Egypt.    Its  situation,  until  lately,  has  been  a  subject  of 
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learned  dispute.  It  is  now,  however,  known  to  have  been  but  a 
short  distance  from  Cairo.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Camby- 
ses  at  the  same  time  that  Thebes  was  destroyed ;  and,  after  having 
figured  from  the  primeval  IV th  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs  to  the 
latest  Roman  times,  or  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era — a 
period  of  4000  years — it,  with  all  its  greatness,  disappeared,  leaving 
the  Pyramids,  Sphinxes,  etc.,  to  indicate  to  the  generation  of  the 
present  day  its  former  locality. 

The  French  sent  out  M.  in  quest  of  ancient  Egyptian  MSS.  He  was 
attracted  near  the  locality  of  Cairo  by  a  sphinx  in  situ  peeping  out  of 
the  sand,  sand  that  had  been  accumulating  since  the  days  of  Strabo, 
B.  C.  15  years,  and  that  had  attained  a  depth  throughout  the  locality 
varying  from  10  to  70  feet.  In  regard  to  what  he  accomplished, 
Mariette  speaks  as  follows : 

**  I  estimate  that  the  diggings  at  the  Serapeum  of  Memphis  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  7000  monuments.  But  all  these  monuments 
are  not  relative  to  the  same  object ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  worship  of 
the  God  adored  in  the  Serapeum.  Built  in  a  necropolis  more  ancient 
than  itself,  the  Serapeum  held  within  its  enclosure  some  old  tombs 
which  the  piety  of  the  Egyptians  had  respected.  Nearly  all  of  its 
walls  besides  were  made  of  stones  borrowed  from  edifices  already 
demolished." 

The  Serapeum  at  Memphis  is  a  temple  built,  it  seems,  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  bull  or  god  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs.  The  bull  was 
called  Apis,  corrupted  afterwards,  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  into  Ser- 
apis.  The  exhumations  revealed  the  fact  that  the  tomb  had  been 
previously  sacked  and  violated.  Yet  M.  discovered  monuments 
enough  to  establish,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  certain^  the  existence 
of  a  minimum  of  64  Apises — that  is,  of  the  hieroglyphic  records,  and^ 
some  remains  of  at  least  64  embalmed  bulls,  dedicated  to  and  once 
buried  in  this  sanctuary  of  the  god  Apis." 

We  return  from  the  digression  into  which  we  have  been  betrayed, 
by  what,  to  us,  perhaps  more  than  to  the  reader,  seemed  to  have  an 
uncommon  interest  in  many  aspects.  Egyptian  art,  by  such  dis- 
closures, takes  precedence  of  that  of  all  other  nations.  Indeed, 
while  engaged  in  excavating  what  was  Egyptian  monuments  of  art, 
belonging,  as  they  seemed,  to  the  first  of  the  Pharaohs,  a  hemicycle 
formed  of  Greek  statues  was  discovered,  consisting  of  such  worthies  as 
Pindar,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Euripides,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  JEschylus, 
Homer,  Aristotl'e.    Such  was  the  work,  no  doubt,  of  comparatively 
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recent  generations,  perhaps  of  Egyptians  or  Greeks,  added  in  the 
way  of  a  contribution  to  the  temple. 

In  statuary  and  painting,  the  Egyptians  had  a  style  of  their  own, 
though  this  is  true,  as  previously  suggested,  of  all  the  nations  that 
made  artistical  efiforts.  Again,  some  strived.  to  imitate  nature,  to 
give  real  representations  of  whatever  became  the  subject  of  the  chisel 
or  pencil ;  others  were  ideal,  creative.  One  charmed  by  truthfulness 
to  nature ;  another  sought  excellence  in  brilliancy  of  colors  or  in 
classical  figures,  unnatural  compositions,  etD. 

Very  few  forms  of  expression,  it  is  said,  first  obtained  in  Nilotic 
sculpture.  "About  five  or  six,  which  were  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  all  of  them  of  the  most  rigid  symmetry,  without  any  move- 
ment. No  passion  ever  enlivened  the  features  ;  no  emotion  of  the 
soul  ever  disturbed  the  composure  and  archaic  dignity  imparted  by 
the  Egyptian  sculpture." 

The  position  of  the  statues  was  not  much  more  varied.  "  They 
are  either  standing  erect,  the  arms  hanging  down  to  the  thighs  in  a 
straight  line,  (though  occasionally  the  right  hand  holding  a  sceptre, 
whip,  or  other  tool,  is  raised  to  the  chest),  the  left  foot  always  step- 
ping forward  ;  or  the  figure  is  seated,  with  the  hands  resting  on  the 
knees,  or  held  across  the  breast.  Another  attitude  is  that  of  a  per- 
son kneeling  on  the  ground  and  holding  the  shrine  of  some  deity  be- 
fore him.  The  representation  of  a  man  squatting  on  the  ground  and 
resting  his  arm  on  his  knees,  which  are  drawn  up  to  his  chin,  is 
the  most  clumsy  of  the  Egyptian  forms,  if  the  most  natural  posture 
to  the  race,  being  perpetuated  to  this  day  by  the  Fellaheen  when 
resting  themselves,  whilst  the  statues  in  a  crouching  position  are  the 
most  graceful,  for  their  natural  naivete.  If  we  add  to  these  few  va- 
rieties of  position  the  stone  cofiQns,  imitating  the  mummy  lying  on 
its  back,  we  have  exhausted  all  the  forms  of  Egyptian  statuary.'* 

After  sculpture  among  the  Egyptians  had  reached  a  considerable 
degree  of  excellence,  with  reference  to  the  most  minute  appreciation 
of  individual  and  national  character — had  been  marked  by  truthful- 
ness to  nature,  with  occasional  efforts  at  embellishment,  a  period  of 
deterioration  is  noticed.  This  commenced  about  the  time  of  Me- 
nephtah,  the  Pharaoh  who  undertook  to  prevent  the  Exodus  of  the 
Children  of  Israel;  and  consisted  in  a  neglect  of  expression  and  in- 
dividuality, and  the  introduction  of  a  taste  for  external  grandeur  and 
colossal  statues  of  enormous  size.  The  artists  seemed  no  longer  to 
aim  at  creating  satisfaction,  but  endeavored  to  excite  wonder  in  the 
spectator.    This  state  of  things  continued  until  about  the  time  of  the 
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Saitic  Kings,  before  Christ  some  700  years,  when  the  taste  of  the 
artists  seemed  to  change  back  to  that  of  the  Cheops  dynasty.  Be- 
sides rectifying  some  gross  anatomical  errors,  such  as  the  position  of 
the  ear,  etc.,  that  had  been  formerly  committed,  the  artists  turned 
their  attention  to  the  study  of  nature.  The  forms  of  the  human  body 
become  less  rigid,  the  muscles  better  rounded ;  indeed,  features,  ex- 
tremities, and  all  other  parts  again  assumed  the  real  rather  than  the 
ideal.  A  still  later  period  in  Egyptian  history — the  period  when 
Greeks  and  Romans  figured  in  the  political  history  of  the  country — 
the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Greco-Egyptian  Kings,  shows  a  hy 
brid  style  very  much  inferior  to  the  native,  really  a  degradation. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  plastic  efforts  of  the  race  first  in 
science,  art,  and  civilization,  a  race  that  reached  its  period  of  man- 
hood and  began  to  decline  before  anything  is  known  of  any  other. 
The  degree  of  excellence  which  it  attained  in  both  painting  and 
sculpture,  no  less  than  its  sepulchre  structures,  continue  to  be  sub- 
jects of  admiration  and  astonishment  throughout  the  world. 

Art  Among  the  Shemites. — The  term  Shemitic,  as  used  by 
ethnographers,  is  applied  to  designate  the  Syro-Arab  nations — the 
Syrian,  Phoenecian,  Hebrew  tribes,  Arabs,  etc.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Shemites  never  exceeded  thirty  millions  in  number  their  migra- 
tions, deportations,  colonizations,  their  wars  and  conquests  have  had 
the  effect  to  disperse  them  all  over  the  ancient  world.  They  have 
been  prolific,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  way  of  religions  ;  they  were 
the  first  to  explore  the  Mediterranean  and  Eastern  Atlantic.  The 
Phoenecians  first,  it  seems,  coined  money  ;  they  also  created  com- 
merce. The  Hebrews  have  always  exhibited  financial  genius;  and  their 
influence  in  this  respect  is  still  felt  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The 
Arabs  have  demonstrated  themselves  in  all  ages  of  the  world  as  the 
destroyers  of  Idolatry  and  the  civilizers  of  the  negroes.  To  none  of 
these  races,  however,  does  it  seem  that  the  world  is  much  indebted  for 
the  cultivation  of  painting  or  sculpture.  They  never  established  a 
national  style  of  art.  Their  deficiency  is  attributed  to  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Penteteuch  and  the  Koran.  Better  explanation  is  thought 
to  be  found  in  the  want  of  artistical  feeling  among  the  nations  for 
whom  the  laws  were  framed.  What  of  plastic  art  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion possessed  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians.  The  Urim  and  Thummim  which  adorned  the  breast 
plates  of  the  Hebrew  high  priests,  and  that  were  so  elegantly  en- 
graved, archeolcgists  think  bear  a  striking  affinity  to  the  Egyptian 
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Uraus  and  Thmei,  symbols  of  power  and  truth.  Again,  the  vision  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  is  thought  to  be  founded  on  things  entirely  As- 
syrian. The  eagle,  the  winged  lion,  bull  and  man,  which  became  the 
symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  are  set  down  by  those  proficient  in 
reading  ancient  signs,  as  also  of  Assyrian  origin. 

The  Shemites  being  themselves  destitute  of  art,  it  seems  that  we 
are  entirely  indebted  to  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ancient  Shemitic  cast  of  features,  which,  it  is 
said,  has  remained  unchanged  for  centuries. 

The  Assyrians  were  somewhat  original  in  their  artistic  efi'orts, 
though  much  of  what  the  antiquarian  observes  seem  to  have  had 
archetypes  in  Egypt.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Assyrian  sculpture 
is  a  prevalent  taste  for  ornament.  Almost  every  specimen  of  art  is 
decorated  in  such  a  way  as  to  contrast  very  btrongly  with  the  naked- 
ness of  Egyptian  statues.  Everything,  indeed,  is  princely.  *'  The 
king,  according  to  the  reliefs,  sums  up  the  whole  national  life  of 
Ninevah.  Wherever  we  look  we  meet  exclusively  with  his  repre- 
sentations ;  surrounded  here  with  his  court ;  there  with  his  army, 
receiving  tribute,  and  concluding  treaties,"  etc.,  etc.  Everything, 
it  is  said,  remmds  the  observer  of  the  pomp,  splendor,  and  etiquette 
of  eastern  courts.  "The  proportions  of  the  human  body  are  some- 
what short  and  heavy;  less  animated  in  their  action,  but  more  cor- 
rectly modeled  than  in  Egyptian  reliefs." 

Among  the  Persians  the  fine  arts  were  most  likely  introduced  by 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  At  first  really,  a  daughter  of  the  Assyr- 
ian, modified  by  Egyptian  influences,  Persian  art  emancipated  itself 
from  its  early  traditions  by  a  purely  natural  development.  Among 
its  natural  characteristics  was  a  high  degree  of  elegance  in  dro'pery. 

The  sepulchre  of  Darius  contains  one  of  the  most  valuable  docu- 
ments of  Ethnology,  recording/owr  types  of  man — a  Lydian,  Scyth- 
ian, Negro,  and  Chaldee.  The  group  of  portraits  represents  the  four 
difierent  nationalities,  that  at  the  time  were  subject  to  King  Darius. 
It  is  very  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  cranial  and  facial  character- 
istics of  the  types  given  in  this  group,  hewn  upon  the  ro.ck  about 
450  years  before  Christ — answer  for  these  races  of  the  present  day; 
the  negro  and  Scythian  or  Turkish  skulls,  contrasting  very  decided- 
ly with  the  Chaldean  and  Lydian — then  again  the  latter  with  each 
other. 

After  the  dissensions  and  profligacy  of  the  royal  house  had  checked 
the  progress  of  Persian  art,  it  remained  stationery  until  the  Greek 
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generals  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  Empire,  when  the  na- 
tionality of  sculpture  was  destroyed,  and  Greek  impress  became 
manifest  in  everything  that  was  done. 

Art  Among  the  Greeks. — Quite  a  controversy  has  existed  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  Greek  sculpture.  Some  maintain  that  it  was 
indigenious  ;  others  that  it  was  imported  from  Egypt ;  others  that 
the  first  lessons  were  derived  from  the  Assyrians.  The  nation  be- 
ing of  comparatively  recent  origin,  no  work  of  art  makes  its  appear- 
ance for  some  two  thousand  years  after  the  Egyptians  had  reached 
their  highest  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that  the  infantile  and  adolescent  stages  of  the 
modern  nation  should  receive  greater  or  less  degrees  of  impress 
from  those  that  had  already  graduated.  This  supposition  is  in  a 
measure  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  in  examining  some  of 
the  oldest  specimens  of  Greek  workmanship,  Egyptian  and  Assyr- 
ian t  pes  have  been  discovered.  There  is,  indeed,  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  believe  that  the  Greeks  gained  their  first  acquaintance  with 
the  different  mechanical  processes  of  sculpture,  carving,  moulding, 
casting,  and  chiseling,  from  foreigners,  though  too  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge their  debt.  In  further  confirmation  of  the  view  we  have 
been  advocating,  it  is  stated  that  the  opening  of  Egypt  gave  a  very 
sudden  impulse  to  Greek  art. 

"The  earliest  of  all  the  existing  Greek  marble  reliefs  is  the  frag- 
ment of  a  throne  found  in  Samotbrace,  which  belongs  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.'' 

No  sooner  were  artistic  efforts  properly  inaugurated  among  this 
people — to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  during  the  short  period  of 
their  national  independence,  for  more  that  pertains  to  the  ennoble- 
ment of  the  human  race  than  to  any  that  has  ever  existed — than 
purely  national  proclivities  made  their  appearance.  **  The  Greek, 
unlike  the  Egyptian,  had  nothing  at  first  to  do  viWh.  portraits ;  it  was 
not  the  king,  but  the  hero  and  the  god  who  became  the  objects  of 
the  artist's  creation.  Not  less  striking  is  the  complete  absence  of 
landscape  in  Grecian  art.  Tlie  human  form  and  animated  nature 
are  for  the  Greek  the  exclusive  object  of  representation;  accordingly 
he  personifies  day  and  night,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  time  and  the 
seasons,  the  earth  and  the  sea,  the  mountains  and  the  rivers;  he 
gives  them  the  features  of  men  ;  but  the  human  figure  he  draws  is 
always  a  type  of  the  race,  not  the  effigy  of  an  n  dividual." 
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Unlike  the  Egyptians,  -who  represented  every  thing  as  motionless, 
passionless,  as  though  dead,  the  Greeks  seemed  to  impart  life  to 
whatever  they  touched  with  the  chisel.  Of  Dadalus  it  is  said,  who 
flourished  about  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  that  his 
genius  made  statues  **to  walk,  see  and  speak."  Greek  art  seems  to 
have  received  a  very  decided  impulse  during  the  administration  of 
Pericles.  At  this  time  Phidias,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  author 
of  the  ideal  style,  flourished.  During  Pericles'  administration,  which 
only  lasted  twenty  yesrs,  Athens,  it  is  said,  produced  more  splendid 
works  than  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  in  seven  centuries.  So 
predominant  was  his  taste  for  the  ideal  style,  that  Phidias  never  made 
but  a  single  specimen,  a  boy,  from  life.  His  brilliant  career  was 
devoted  to  the  introduction  and  perfection  of  this  style.  He  made 
two  chief  ideals — Minerva  and  Jupiter — the  former  for  the  Parthenon 
iQ  Athens  ;  the  latter  the  famous  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Elis.  Both 
were  wrought  in  ivory  and  gold.  The  god  was  forty  feei  in  height 
and  said  to  have  been  beautifully  formed.  The  expression  of  Jupi- 
ter was  a  union  of  power,  wisdom  and  benevolence.  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  gymnastic  and  athletic  exercises,  Polycletus  and  Myron 
figured.  The  former  created  the  most  admired  specimens  in  the 
gymnastic  department,  one  of  which  became  canonical  as  the  model 
of  all  proportions  ;  the  latter  created  the  athlelic  class,  and  among 
his  works  we  have  the  ideal  of  Hercules.  About  one  hundred  years 
after  Phidias,  and  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  before  Christ, 
we  have  the  introduction  of  a  new  era  in  Greek  art,  the  era,  as  it  was 
called,  of  the  heaut'iful.  In  this  era  beauty,  symmetry,  proportion, 
gracefulness,  were  most  attended  to,  and  it  was  during  this  period 
that  the  nation  attained  its  greatest  excellence,  executed  its  best 
specimens.  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  were  the  leading  artists  of  this 
era,  and  contributed  most  to  its  introduction. 

From  this  period  forward,  we  begin  to  notice  among  the  Greeks 
an  increase  in  taste  for  colossal  statues,  and  as  a  consequence,  as  in 
Egypt,  a  decline,  or  rather  a  corruption  of  art,  from  which  the  nation 
never  recovered.  Excess  of  ornament,  the  error  of  the  Babylonians, 
was  also  connected  with  the  downfall  of  art  amonsr  the  Greeks. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  agency  of  this  nation  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  the  most  excellent  of  the  arts,  award  to  it  the  highest  place 
among  those  of  ancient  or  modem  origin.  As  before  remarked, 
Greek  artists  make  no  ^Jortraits.  Their  statues,  reliefs,  etc.,  are  not 
individual  eflSgies,  but  national  types.    The  head  of  the  conqueror 
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of  Persia,  as  a  consequence,  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  his 
mithic  ancestor  Hercules.  The  idea  seemed  to  have  been  that  excel- 
lence consisted  in  grandeur,  beauty,  symmetry,  gracefulness,  etc.,  and 
in  these  respects  they  not  only  have  never  been  surpassed,  but  are 
regarded  as  having  furnished  the  archetypes  for  all  succeeding  art- 
ists. The  Egyptians,  in  a  word,  were  imitative,  following  nature  ; 
the  Assyrians  gaudy ;  the  Greeks  creative. 

Art  among  the  Italians. — On  the  dojvnfall  of  Greece,  plastic 
art  migrated  to  Italy.  The  Greeks,  who  by  their  own  internal  quar- 
rels broke  up  the  most  valuable  civilization  ever  upon  the  earth, 
after  the  catastrophe,  went  to  Rome  and  took  with  them  their  arts. 
Then  again,  after  the  Macedonian  war,  before  Christ  two  hundred 
years,  the  Romans  began  to  carry  ofif  the  statues  from  Greece, 
^milius  adorned  his  triumph  of  three  days  with  immense  treasures 
of  Grecian  statues.  The  Forum  Romanum  was  adorned  with  three 
thousand  statues,  and  twelve  thousand  placed  in  the  capital  dome. 
Some  one  has  said  that  Roman  arms  conquered  Greece,  and  then 
Greek  art  conquered  Rome.  Greek  sculpture  found  in  the  ancient 
Etruscans,  a  hardy  and  enterprising  nation,  the  English  of  antiquity, 
and  who  were  spread  over  Italy  from  the  Po  to  the  Tiber,  some  na- 
tive talent  and  a  small  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  arts.  To  the 
expatriated  Greeks,  therefore,  and  these  Etruscans,  Italian  or  Roman 
art  is  mostly  if  not  entirely  indebted  for  its  origin,  and  the  degree  of 
perfection  it  has  attained.  "Two  centuries,  however,  carry  us  from  the 
beginning  of  Roman  art  to  its  decay  ;  its  full  bloom  lasted  only  for 
the  score  of  years  which  embraces  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tragan, 
since  under  Hadrian  it  lost  its  Roman  features  and  was  swamped  by 
an  elegant  and  refined  imitation  of  every  style  of  art.  About  the 
same  time  that  the  imperial  throne  fell  into  the  hands  of  Asiatic  Sy- 
rians, of  Africans,  of  Arabs,  Roman  art  became  barbarous  and  revi- 
ved only  when  Justinian  and  his  successors,  a  new  nationality,  the 
Greco-Byzantine,  consolidated  and  chrystalizeditself  under  the  influ- 
ences of  Christianity,  out  of  the  mixture  of  all  the  races  in  the 
Roman  empire." 

The  principal  features  of  Roman  art  are  a  somewhat  ponderous 
dignity,  and  a  want  of  practical  inspiration,  but  withal  a  close  imita- 
tion of  native  national  truthfulness  and  regard  for  individuality.  * 
*  *  The  composition  of  Roman  works  of  art  is  heavy,  the  execu- 
tion often  over-polished  and  empty.  While  the  Greek  artist  selected 
his  subjects  from  mythology,  the  Roman  liked  to  represent  sacrifices, 
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triumphal  processions,  military  marches,  battles,  marriage  feasts,  etc. 
The  Greeks  idealized  the  features  of  great  men  ;  the  Roman  did  but 
ennoble  the  ugliness  of  old  Tiberius,  the  idiocy  of  Domitian,  the 
ferocious  looks  of  Commodus  and  Caracalla.  The  Greeks  made 
scarcely  any  distinction  between  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian — the 
same  idealism  surrounds  them  both  and  assimilates  them  to  one 
another  ;  the  Roman  artist  made  a  characteristic  difiference  between 
the  enemies  of  Rome  and  the  civis  liomanus." 

The  Romans  made  portraits  ;  the  Etruscans,  like  the  Greeks,  did 
not.  The  earliest  of  the  authentic  Roman  portraits  is  that  of  Scipio 
A/ricanus.  This,  as  given  in  the  work  before  us,  is  said  to  be  en- 
tirely individual,  presenting  that  stern,  energetic  cast  which  fully 
expresses  the  Roman  character.  Scipio  was  said  to  be  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  Roman  patrician  type,  for  in  his  time  the  aristocracy  had 
not  lost  its  national  purity  by  admixture  with  foreign  blood. 

We  have  thus  made  a  very  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  art 
among  the  artistic  nations  of  classical  antiquity,  which  brings  us  to 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Concerning  the 
works  of  the  diflferent  nations  that  have  figured  since  this  period,  we 
expect  to  have  nothing  to  say,  our  object  being  merely  to  notice  the 
ancient  character  of  the  subject  in  its  connections  with  ethnology. 
We  sum  up  with  the  conclusions : 

1.  That  sculpture  had  its  origin  with  the  Egyptians,  specimens 
being  found  that  are  the  work  of  those  who  inhabited  the  Nilotic  re- 
gion some  35  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

2.  That  each  nation  possessed  what,  for  the  want  of  a  better 
name,  may  be  denominated  a  national  type.  Each  had  its  own  views 
of  what  excellence  consisted  in,  and  no  style  ever  flourished  except 
on  its  national  basis ;  imitation  of  foreign  forms  always  gave  rise  to 
deterioration. 

3.  Nations  excelled,  each  in  its  own  way,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  possessed  the  most  merit,  modern  taste  being 
the  arbiter. 

4.  Deterioration  in  style  was  always,  among  all  the  nations,  due 
to  pretty  much  the  same  causes — departure  from  nature,  want  of  an- 
atomical fidelity,  and  too  free  indulgence  in  the  Ideal  or  creative 
style. 

5.  The  types  of  mankind,  if  iconography  can  be  credited,  were 
the  same  5000  years  ago  as  now.  The  three  principal  forms  of  the 
cranium,  the  elliptical,  pyramidal,  &nd  prognathous ,  as  figured  by  the 
oldest  Egyptian  artists,  answer  well  for  these  types  of  the  present  day. 
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6.  **  If  it  should  be  found  that,  within  the  period  of  lime  to  which 
historical  testimony  extends,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  hu- 
man races  have  been  constant  and  undeviating,  it  would  become  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  reconcile  this  conclusion  with  the  infer- 
ences obtained  from  other  considerations." — (Prichard.) 

American  Nations. — But  little  has  been  done  by  the  archeologist 
in  making  out  the  history  of  the  Red  race,  with  reference  to  art. 
While  no  trace  at  all  has  been  discovered  among  many  of  the  abo- 
riginal tribes  of  the  two  Americas,  there  are  some  that  have  left  be- 
hind them  relics  that  show  the  presence  among  them  of  artistic  efforts. 
These,  however,  the  historian,  so  far,  is  unable  to  connect  with  dates. 
The  Aztecs,  Toltecs,  mound-builders  of  Mexico  and  Central  America; 
and  the  Quichuas  and  Amayras  of  Peru  and  the  Lake  of  Titicati, 
attained  a  low  degree  of  culture,  as  indicated  by  the  few  specimens 
of  their  workmanship  extant.  The  representations  of  human  heads 
among  these  specimens  show  the  constancy  of  the  *'  Indian"  type, 
and  it  is  supposed  go  very  decidedly  to  refute  the  theory  of  the 
Mongol  origin  of  the  Red  men,  and  also  that  of  Lord  Kingsborough, 
who  undertook  to  deduce  the  American  Indian  from  the  "  lost  Ten 
Tribes  of  Israel." 


Art.  II. — Suit  for  Alleged  Mal-practice.  Tried  at  May  term  of 
Common  Pleas  Court,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Nathan  Varner  vs. 
Dr.  TuADDEus  A.  Reamy.    Amount  claimed,  §3,000. 

Plaintiff  examined. — Was  riding  in  a  sleigh;  the  horse  ran  away 
and  threw  me  out,  about  two  miles  from  home,  and  broke  my  leg; 
it  was  right  leg;  was  broken  about  one-third  of  way  between  foot  and 
knee.  I  was  taken  home  immediately,  and  Dr.  Reamy  sent  for;  he 
arrived  soon  after  I  did;  he  lived  about  five  miles  from  me;  he  said 
it  was  a  bad  break,  but  he  would  do  the  best  he  could  with  it;  asked 
if  I  would  sue  him  in  case  he  failed  to  make  the  limb  perfect;  told 
him  I  would.  (Here,  by  request  of  his  counsel,  exhibits  leg  to  the 
jury.) 

The  Doctor  wrapped  my  leg  in  bandages,  and  put  it  in  box;  it  was 
broken  on  Thursday;  on  Saturday  following,  he  took  it  out  of  that 
box,  and  put  it  in  a  larger  one;  he  was  assisted  in  the  removal  by 
several  persons;  leg  was  set  on  Thursday;  the  following  Tuesday  he 
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slit  the  bandages  on  the  front  part  of  the  leg,  and  examined  the  same; 
said  that  all  was  right,  and  he  was  satisfied;  he  stitched  the  banda- 
ges up  again;  did  not  remove  the  box;  he  was  to  see  me  seven  or 
eight  times;  in  about  three  weeks  the  box  was  removed;  starch 
bandage  applied;  then  the  leg  was  laid  back  in  box;  he  said  it  must 
stay  until  the  bandage  was  dry;  I.told  him  it  hurt  me;  I  thought 
the  foot  was  too  far  to  the  right. 

Must  have  been  about  three  weeks  from  first  confinement  until  he 
allowed  me  to  use  crutches;  where  starch  bandage  was  applied  there 
was  a  slight  depression  just  below  the  fracture;  my  wife  told  him  so; 
he  said  there  was  none. 

He  had  other  patients  in  the  neighborhood;  have  received  subse- 
quent injury;  it  pains  me  in  the  ankle  nearly  all  the  time,  and  to  the 
small  of  my  back;  am  a  farmer;  not  been  able  to  work  much  since 
the  injury.  1  tried  to  follow  the  Doctor's  directions;  raised  body  up 
in  bed,  by  means  of  a  rope  through  a  hole  in  the  loft;  am  thirty  six 
years  old;  I  thought  the  leg  was  shrunk  a  little  when  taken  from  the 
box;  I  told  him  it  ought  to  be  tied  tighter;  he  said  if  tied  too  tight 
it  would  dwindle  away. 

Cross-examined. — The  box  had  three  sides;  the  foot-piece  was 
some  higher  than  my  foot;  the  two  sides  were  fastened  to  bottom  by 
hinges;  leg  was  wrapped  several  times  with  bandages;  on  each  side 
was  pasteboard  and  cotton;  don't  know  whether  more  than  one  thick- 
ness of  pasteboard  or  not;  was  a  pillow  in  bottom  of  box;  foot  was 
tied  to  footboard;  leg  was  raised  first,  box  slipped  out,  and  second 
put  under;  when  he  sHt  the  bandages  from  the  knee  to  foot,  (on 
Wednesday),  he  said  all  was  right;  said  it  was  straighter  and  longer 
than  the  other;  his  visits,  at  last,  were  more  than  a  week  apart;  af- 
ter he  put  it  in  new  box,  my  wife  called  his  attention  to  depression 
before  named;  I  was  in  bed;  did  not  sit  up  any  that  day;  saw  de- 
pression; sides  of  new  box  six  or  seven  inches  wide;  was  permitted 
to  use  crutches  three  or  four  days  after  starch  bandage  was  applied. 
Here  the  leg  was  examined  and  carefully  measured  by  Prof.  Hamil- 
ton and  Dr.  Holston,  assisted  by  several  medical  gentlemen. 

The  same  leg  was  broken  about  six  years  ago;  the  part  that  comes 
down  inside  of  the  foot  was  broken  off;  was  treated  by  Dr.  Crist; 
Dr.  Reamy  was  there  when  it  was  set;  Dr.  Crist  made  a  good  job. 

Ques.  Did  not  you  say,  after  you  were  going  about  the  last  time, 
that  Dr.  Reamy  had  made  a  better  job  than  Dr.  Crist? 

Ans.    (Hesitates).    Believe  I  did  say  it  was  as  good  a  job. 
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Ques.    Did  you  not  say  it  was  better  ? 

Ans.  I  thought  it  was  better.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was 
after  I  commenced  going  about  or  not.  It  pained  me  three  days  af- 
ter Dr.  Reamy  set  it,  and  three  days  when  Dr.  Crist  set  it;  think  it 
hurt  me  more  after  Dr.  Crist  set  it,  than  Reamy;  was  more  than  a 
month  after  accident  before  I  went  to  Mt.  Sterhng;  Dr.  Reamy  re- 
sides there;  had  a  crutch  and  a  cane  with  me;  used  crutches  until 
July  or  August;  Doctor  told  me  to  be  careful;  was  careful;  was  not 
intoxicated  when  in  Mt.  Sterling;  did  not  walk  without  crutch  or 
cane;  went  there  on  horseback. 

Ques.    Did  you  go  coon  hunting  any  right  ? 

Ans.  I  did  in  July;  was  out  nearly  all  night;  we  drank  some 
whisky;  cut  three  trees;  caught  the  coon. 

(Questioned  by  counsel  for  Plaintiff).  Was  no  shortening  after  the 
old  fracture;  did  not  bruise  the  leg  in  the  coon  hunt;  Dr.  R.  did  not 
complain  of  improper  use  of  leg;  he  saw  it  several  times  before  July; 
said  it  was  not  exactly  right. 

Question  again  by  counsel  for  defendant.  The  Dr.  frequently 
tightened  sides  of  the  box.  Pain  has  never  entirely  subsided  ;  last 
fracture  was  worst.  Ankle  always  remained  large  after  first  fracture 
did  not  leave  me  ;  always  would  give  way  when  I  stepped  with 
outside  of  the  boot  on  lump  of  ground. 

Second  witness.  N.  Matthews.  Live  4  or  5  hundred  yards  from 
Varner.  Was  present  at  the  setting  and  assisted  by  pulling  at  the 
foot.  Dr.  brought  box  with  him.  He  put  on  wadding,  bandages 
and  pasteboard — laid  it  in  the  box.  Dr.  said  box  was  too  small.  I 
don't  know  size — thought  it  too  small.  Was  probably  3  hours  after 
Dr.  arrived  until  done  setting.  Patient  complained  of  him  beicg 
too  slow.  Dr.  said  he  must  have  time  to  do  it  right,  or  he  might  be 
sued  for  mal-practice.  Dr.  ordered  application  of  vinegar.  I  was 
there  about  twice  a  week,  i  made  the  crutches  for  Yarner — was 
about  6  weeks  after  the  accident.  Danl.  Wright  was  not  there  at 
any  time  when  I  was.  First  time  I  saw  Yarner  away  from  home 
he  came  to  my  house — was  perhaps  two  months  after  the  accident. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  lump  size  of  a  hickoiy  nut  on  large  bone 
just  above  fracture.  Don't  remember  whether  starch  bandage  was 
on  or  not.  Don't  know  whether  Dr.  had  any  other  patients  in  neigh- 
borhood or  not. 

Third  witness.  Amos  Yarner — am  brother  to  plaintiff.  Was 
present  at  setting  of  limb     In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  Dr. 
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arrived  he  commenced  bandaging  the  leg — don't  know  -whether 
pasteboard  was  applied  before  bandage  or  after.  Bandage  was  ap- 
plied 3  or  4  double-extended  from  foot  to  half  way  up  thigh — was 
lapped  round  and  round  the  limb.  Piece  of  muslin  was  9  or  10  feet 
long.  Dr.  said  he  had  set  a  boy's  leg  in  the  box.  Patient  com- 
plained of  Dr.  being  too  long  setting  leg.  Di.  said  he  must  have 
his  own  time — wanted  to  make  as  good  job  as  possible.  Dr.  asked 
if  he  would  be  sued  for  mal-practice  if  the  leg  should  not  be  right. 

Plaintiff  said  positively  he  would  be,  d  d  if  he  would'nt.  1 

and  my  brother  are  not  very  friendly.  I  saw  the  patient's  leg  on 
12th  of  September.  May  have  had  my  hand  on  it — not  certain, 
thought  it  a  bad  job  ;  heard  it  was  not  right — looked  as  if  it  was  out 
of  place  :  offset  on  the  bone  that  astonished  me  ;  was  thick  as  my 
finorer.    Saw  him  walk — was  usino:  his  crutches. 

Fourth  witness.  Martha  Kreager — am  sister  of  plaintiff's.  Was 
at  my  brother's  on  Tuesday  after  leg  was  broken.  Dr.  was  there. 
He  was  cutting  bandage  on  front  of  leg  when  I  went — cut  them 
through  to  the  skin  ;  did  not  give  any  reason,  only  that  he  wanted 
to  see  if  all  was  right ;  said  he  was  well  satisfied  with  its  condition  ; 
said  he  guessed  would  be  an  advantage  that  leg  was  broken,  as  he 
believed  would  be  longer  than  the  other  one,  as  it  would  be  straight 
and  other  was  crooked.  [Cross  examined.]  Dr.  did  not  remove 
leg  from  the  box  at  that  time. 

Fifth  witness.  Margaret  Yarner.  Am  sister-in-law  to  plaintiff. 
.Was  theie  when  Dr.  cut  the  bandages  I  asked  him  why  he  opened 
it.  He  said  the  muscles  were  strong  and  might  have  displaced  the 
bones,  and  if  anything  was  wrong  he  could  very  easily  correct  it,  as 
the  bones  had  not  yet  began  to  unite.  Said  the  patient  needed  noth- 
ing but  some  pills. 

Sixth  Witness.  Stephen  Kreager — am  brother-in-law  to  the 
plaintiff.  Was  present  at  examination  by  cutting  bandages.  Dr 
said  it  was  not  customary  to  open  bandages  so  soon,  but  he  was 
anxious  to  know  if  all  was  right.  [Cross  examined.]  Did  not  re- 
move leg  from  box  ;  said  opening  bandages  would  not  displace 
bones,  providing  leg  was  not  moved  from  box 

Seventh  witness.  John  Varner.  Am  father  of  plaintiff,  or  so  call- 
ed, and  never  have  denied  him ;  never  noticed  the  leg  all  summer  ; 
noticed  it  particularly  on  day  of  sale,  (September,)  was  an  inch  or 
more  shorter  than  other  leg,  (witness  becomes  warm)  I  was  aston- 
ished ! 
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SECOND  DAY — PLAINTIFF'S  TESTIMONY. 

First  witness  for  defence  called.  Dr.  T.  A.  Reamy — liave  been 
practicing  physician  little  over  4  years.  Saw  the  fracture  of  Mr.  V*8 
leg  six  years  ago.  Was  there  as  a  student  of  medicine  ;  assisted 
my  preceptor  (D.  D.  L.  Crist)  in  setting  same  ;  accident  was  frac- 
ture of  lower  end  of  internal  bone  (tibia)  of  right  leg  ;  internal  malle- 
olus was  broken  ofif,  obhquely  extending  up  shaft  of  the  bone  |  per- 
haps of  an  inch — so  said  Dr.  Crist.  (Here  Dr.  exhibits  articu- 
lated bones  of  left  leg  to  jury  and  points  out  the  fracture.)  Was 
treated  by  straight  splint ;  remained  enlargement  at  site  of  fracture 
after  recovery ;  was  also  dislocation  of  ankle  outwards,  all  caused 
by  same  force.  Patient  told  me  during  treatment  for  second  injury 
that  his  ankle  had  always  been  enlarged  since  first  injury,  and  that 
it  always  gave  way  when  he  steped  with  the  arch  of  the  foot  on  an 
elevated  surface ;  that  this  also  generally  gave  him  pain. 

On  evening  of  14th  February,  1856,  about  half-past  7  o'clock,  was 
called  upon  to  visit  Mr.  Y.;  was  perhaps  about  an  hour  going- 
found  him  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ;  fracture  of  both  bones  below 
the  knee  of  right  leg;  larger-inner  bone  (tibia)  was  fractured 
obliquely  at  about  the  junction  of  lower  and  middle  thirds,  com- 
mencing on  internal  face  (the  force  causing  the  injury  being  at  ankle 
and  in  front)  and  extending  upward,  backwark  and  outward.  The 
fracture  at  posterior  and  external  faces,  being  about  |  of  an  inch 
higher  than  at  internal  face.  (Here  Dr.  again  explained  by  the 
skeleton  of  leg.)  Also,  fracture  of  the  smaller  or  outer  bone  (fibula) 
in  two  places,  each  transversely  and  almost  corresponding  respec- 
tively with  superior  and  inferior  limits  of  fracture  of  tibia.  Here  by 
request  of  counsel.  Dr.  again  describes  fracture  that  occurred  six 
years  ago  ;  was  dislocation  of  both  bones  of  leg  outward  at  ankle 
and  foot  turned  inward. 

I  proceeded  to  reduce  the  fracture  by  extension  and  counter-enten- 
sion  ;  applied  pasteboard  splints  on  either  side  of  limb,  and  applied 
roller  from  toes  to  half  way  up  thigh  ;  made  holes  in  pasteboards  to 
admit  the  malleoli,  and  protected  by  cotton  ;  then  applied  fracture 
box.  (Here,  by  request,  describes  box.)  The  box  used  in  this  case 
was  made  for  a  boy  16  year  old,  and  was  rather  small  for  Mr.  V., 
he  being  a  large  man  and  very  bow-leged.  Box  answered  very 
well  for  time  being,  but  was  too  small  to  allow  it  to  remain  many 
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days,  as  could  not  make  proper  lateral  pressure,  being  the  only  box 
I  had,  I  concluded  to  use  it  until  I  could  see  him  again. 

Being  sure  that  when  the  pasteboards  became  dry  (being  moist- 
ened when  applied)  they  would  aflFord  perfect  security  against  dis- 
placement of  bones  during  removal  to  larger  box.  Don't  know  that 
I  should  have  waited  to  make  a  larger  box  that  night,  even  if  I  had 
had  all  necessary  conveniencies  for  so  doing.  Put  cotton  and  rags  in 
the  box ;  would  not  admit  a  pillow  ;  made  necessary  pressure  by 
compresses  at  proper  points,  after  leg  was  in  box.  It  was  a  simple, 
or  simple  comminuted  fracture.  Told  him  it  was  oblique  when  I 
set  it,  and  that  oblique  fractures  of  the  leg  almost  always  left  more 
or  less  shortening  and  deformity,  that  never  could  be  made  perfect; 
said  I  suppose  if  it  should  not  be  perfect  you  will  make  me  pay  for 
it.  Yes,  said  he,  make  you  pay  like  hell.  I  then  told  him  the  leg 
would  almost  certainly  be  somewhat  deformed,  and  if  he  wished  a 
surgeon  to  agree  to  effect  certainly  any  other  result,  he  might  send 
for  some  other  one,  for  I  could  assure  him  I  would  not  agree  to  any 
such  arrangement.  He  then  told  me  to  go  on  and  set  the  limb,  do 
the  best  I  could  with  it  and  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  result, 
be  as  it  might.  Found  some  difficulty  in  tracing  short  fragment  of 
fibula,  after  considerable  extension  was  made,  finally  succeeded  very 
well.  Thought  it  all  a  joke  about  the  threatened  sueing  ;  saw  the 
case  following  Saturday  morning  ;  examined  and  found  pasteboard 
splints  quite  dry  and  sufficiently  firm  to  afford  complete  security  from 
displacement.  Prepared  larger  box  by  arranging  a  pillow  in  bot- 
tom of  it  and  removed  the  hmb  to  same ;  was  assisted  b)  several 
persons  ;  don't  remember  who  ;  was  very  careful — patient  complain- 
ed of  no  pain  during  change  ;  secured  sides  of  box  by  strips  of  mus- 
lin through  holes  at  top  edge  of  same  ;  applied  compresses  above 
and  below  as  needed,  from  time  to  time  ;  could  easily  see  condition 
of  limb  in  front  without  removing  box.  There  was  depression  in 
soft  parts  an  inch  above  the  fracture,  made  by  one  of  strips  confin- 
ing sides  of  box,  to  this  his  wife  directed  my  attention.  Bones  were 
in  perfect  apposition  ;  don't  know  when  he  commenced  using  rope 
from  loft.  It  is  usual  to  make  some  contrivance  to  allow  patients  to 
move  a  little.  He  said  this  caused  no  pain  ;  leg  did  not  swell  much 
as  is  common  in  such  cases.  Muscular  contraction  is  different  in 
different  subjects,  even  very  same  kind  of  fracture  ;  in  this  case  was 
not  very  powerful,  although  very  muscular  man  ;  examined  by  slit- 
ting bandages  along  spine  of  tibia  ;  this  was  6  or  7  days  after  acci- 
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dent ;  is  usual  and  necessary  to  know  how  all  is  doing  about  Oth  or 
10th  day,  as  union  usually  commences  about  this  time.  Closed 
bandages  by  needle  and  thread  ;  did  not  remove  box  or  leg  ;  bones 
were  in  perfect  apposition  ;  bandages  were  moulded  to  limb  ;  saw 
him  every  4  to  6  days.  In  5th  week  examined,  removed  all  dress- 
ing, found  union  of  bones  to  an  extent  that  in  my  opinion  would 
have  allowed  the  weight  of  limb  to  have  been  raised  by  foot  without 
injury.  This  was  not  attempted  of  course.  I  now  applied  heavy 
starch  bandage,  spirally  from  foot  to  half  way  up  thigh,  down  and 
up;  applied  dry  roller  first  next  the  skin;  placed  in  box  again, 
ordered  to  remain  until  the  bandage  was  dry  and  unyielding,  which 
would  be  in  3  or  4  days  ;  then  allowed  him  to  use  crutches,  having 
limb  suspended  by  sling  from  neck  ;  cautioned  him  not  to  attempt 
to  bear  weight  on  it  yet ;  starch  bandage  remained  on  4  to  6  weeks ; 
don't  remember  precisely  how  long  ;  visited  him  some  9  times  in  all, 
but  called  very  many  times  as  I  was  passing  to  see  other  patients  in 
neighborhood.  (Here  by  request  of  counsel  the  Dr.'s  day-book 
was  examined,  which  showed  that  starch  bandage  was  applied  17th 
of  March.)  When  I  again  saw  him  the  starch  bandage  was  com- 
pletely dry  and  secure.  He  followed  my  directions  so  far  as  I  know; 
never  complained  of  my  treatment ;  the  starch  bandage  was  remov- 
ed ;  condition  of  limb  better  than  I  expected  to  find  ;  no  perceptible 
deformity  at  all.  Four  months  after  injury  slight  enlargement  at  point 
of  fracture  ;  6  or  7  months  after  injury  by  measurement  I  discovered 
shortening  of  about  ^  of  an  inch  ;  thought  I  could  see  evidence  of 
slight  deformity  about  1st  of  August;  deformity  was  greater  in  Sep- 
tember. He  said  to  me  it  was  not  just  right.  I  assured  him  at  this 
time  it  would  be  a  good  practical  hmb  with  care.  He  is  an  intem- 
perate man  ;  have  often  seen  him  intoxicated.  (Questioned  as  to 
repair  of  bone.)  Inflammation  subsides  in  a  few  days ;  nothing  done 
for  a  few  days  more;  the  organization  of  lymph  commences  and 
coniinues  to  pass  through  difi"erent  changes  until  bone  is  produced. 
Bone  does  not  unite  by  provisional  callus  in  man,  except  in  ribs  or 
where  there  is  great  motion,  clavicle  perhaps.  Union  occurs  by  a 
deposition  and  ossification  of  material  immediately  between  the  ends 
of  the  bones.  Material  is  furnished  by  bone,  muscle,  blood-vessels 
and  all  parts  surrounding  injury.  In  lower  animals  bone  does  unite 
by  provisional  callus ;  was  formerly  supposed  so  to  do  in  man  ;  is 
generally  6  to  6  months  in  man  in  completely  ossifying,  sometimes 
longer ;  but  if  a  case  does  well,  is  sufficiently  strong  for  practical 
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use  long  before  this.    I  don't  know  whether  broken  bone  ever  be- 
comes perfect. 

Cross-examined.  Am  a  graduate  of  Starling  Medical  College. 
Have  not  read  more  carefully  since  institution  of  this  suit  with  view 
of  being  a  witness  in  the  case,  but  have  had  my  attention  turned 
to  authorities  on  this  subject  in  particular,  for  reference  by  my 
counsel ;  am  in  the  habit  of  reading  surgical  works — always  read 
for  information.  Inclined  plane  had  no  preference  in  straight  posi- 
tion in  this  case.  Every  sensible  and  educated  surgeon  has  a  right 
to  select  his  apparatus  to  meet  the  necessities  of  each  case,  and  to 
change  or  alter  fo  meet  indications  as  they  may  arise.  No  one  but 
himself  has  any  right  to  judge  or  dictate.  He  is  to  be  governed  by 
no  specific  rule  or  book,  but  he  is  to  be  governed  by  common  sense 
and  general  principles. 

What  authors  have  you  studied  ? 

Druitt's  Modern,  Chelius,  Miller's  Principles,  Paget's  Surgical 
Pathology,  Sargeant's  Minor,  and  others. 

Think  I  did  visit  patient  on  the  1st  of  March;  ceased  to  visit  him, 
some  time  af[er  starch  bandages  was  applied,  continental  surgeons 
often  apply  starch  bandages  at  first  and  use  nothing  else — Velpau 
does. 

Second  witness.  John  Crown,  Sr.  Patient  drinks,  have  seen  him 
intoxicated.  About  the  last  of  May  or  the  1st  of  June,  heard.him 
say  his  leg  was  straighter  than^before  it  was  broken  the  last  time  ; 
was  satisfied  as  to  treatment,  <fec. 

Third  witness.  John  Crown,  Jr.  Was  present  at  setting'of  the 
limb.  Thought  from  smell  of  his  breath  and  conduct,  he  was'drunk 
when  they  took  him  home.  He  told  the  doctor  he  would  make  him 
pay  like  hell  if  his  leg  was  not  straight.  The  doctor  said  he  would 
net  set  it  then,  he  might  send  for  somebody  else.  Varner  then  told 
him  to  go  on  and  set  the  hmb  and  he  would  be  content. 

Fourth  witness.  Andrew  Wise.  My  son  had  his  leg  broken  in 
July  ;  Doctor  Reamy  set  it.  Nathan  Varner  came  to  see  myJ"son 
soon  after  the  accident ;  told  my  son  that  he  would  lend  him  his 
crutches  soon  ;  that  he  (Varner)  could  walk  without  them  then,' if 
he  were  not  afraid  ;  said  all  was  right.  Reamy  had  done  a  good 
job  and  my  son's  leg  would  be  all  right.  Varner  stood  up  on  his 
leg  and  slipped  up  his  pantaloons  and  showed  me  his  leg.  I  could 
see  no  deformity,  only  a  slight  enlargement  at  point  of  fracture. 
Varner  was  drunk  as  he  returned  from  Mt.  Sterling.    Is  an  intem- 
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perate  man  ;  saw  him  in  September  ;  he  said  he  had  been  out  to 
settle  with  the  doctor  ;  said  his  leg  was  doing  well  and  gaining 
strength  very  fast ;  have  often  seen  him  drunk. 

Fifth  witness.  Moses  Atwell.  Saw  Vamer  in  Mt.  Stirling  about 
the  1st  of  July,  thought  him  drunk  ;  cautioned  him  as  to  his  leg  ; 
got  on  his  horse  without  help. 

AFTERNOON. 

Reuben  Norman.  About  the  last  of  April  or  1st  of  May,  saw 
Yarner  in  Mt.  Sterling,  he  was  a  little  tight ;  was  using  his  foot  on 
the  ground,  but  used  his  crutches  ;  saw  him  walk  from  the  east  end 
of  town  half  way  to  Beem's  tavern,  ( 100  yards)  wiiLout  using 
crutches  at  all ;  was  so  drunk  as  to  effect  his  gait. 

Sixth  witness.  George  Varner.  Am  cousin  to  the  plaintiff ;  was 
with  him  coon  hunting  ;  was  in  August ;  out  all  night ;  had  whis- 
key ;  cut  three  trees  ;  caught  coon  ;  I  fell  down  over  logs  and  hurt 
my  shins  ;  Nathan  had  his  crutches  ;  don't  know  as  he  fell. 

Seventh  witness.  P.  S  Reamy.  Am  brother  of  defendant ;  saw 
plaintiff  in  September  going  from  Zanesville  to  Mt.  Sterling  ;  saw 
him  get  out  of  wagon  and  go  in  grocery;  staggered  some,  had  been 
drinking  but  was  not  very  drunk. 

Eighth  witness.  Thos.  Sears.  Saw  Plaintiff  in  Mt.  Sterling  about 
first  of  June  ;  thought  him  half  drunk ;  saw  him  drink. 

Ninth  witness.  A.  M.  Field.  Saw  Warner  at  Mt.  Sterlinsr  some- 
time  in  summer ;  he  was  not  dead  drunk,  but  was  not  sober. 

Tenth  witness.  Harris  Batson.  Saw  Varner  at  Sterling  about 
last  of  July  ;  thought  him  a  little  up-and-coming;  drank  with  him  ; 
said  he  could  walk  as  good  as  me  ;  jumped  over  a  manure  pile  by 
aid  of  his  cane  ;  tried  to  walk  curb  stone  without  cane  ;  friends  would 
not  let  him  ;  he  was  pretty  well  sprung  when  he  left  town. 

Eleventh  witness.  Madison  Burrier.  Was  in  the  coon  hunt ;  saw 
measurement  of  limb  before  named  in  September  ;  could  see  no 
shortening. 

Twelfth  witness.  Simon  Hill.  Sdw  plaintiff  early  in  summer ; 
showed  his  leg ;  said  it  was  doing  well ;  I  could  see  nothing  wrong  ; 
swelled  some. 

Thirteenth  witness.  Hannah  Boyer.  Saw  Mr.  Varner  in  Septem- 
ber, on  day  of  his  sale  ;  showed  his  leg  ;  said  it  was  some  cro  ked, 
but  it  had  been  set  straight  and  he  had  hurt  it  running  about,  and 
made  it  crooked. 
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Fourteenth  witness.  Sam'l  Tanner.  Have  been  in  Union  county 
since  Mr.  Varner  removed  there  ;  noticed  that  he  walked  lame  ;  of- 
ten saw  him  drunk  last  winter. 

Fifteenth  witness.  Dan'l  Wright.  Saw  Varner  after  leg  was  set 
by  Dr.  Reamy  ;  Y.  said  Reamy  had  done  much  better  yet  than  old 
Dr.  Crist  had  done. 

Depositions  of  Thomas  Varner  and  others  were  read.  Thomas 
Varner  testified  that  he  saw  Dr.  Reamy  measure  the  limb  in  Septem- 
ber ;  there  was  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  shortening  as  compared 
to  sound  limb. 

Jas.  Coones.  That  V.  told  him  after  going  about,  Dr.  R.  had 
done  a  first  rate  job  ;  made  his  leg  better  than  when  broken  before. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Hamilton  was  now  examined. — Am  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  S.  M.  C;  have  examined  Mr.  Varner's  leg  ;  deformity  is 
very  slight ;  he  is  very  bow-legged ;  there  is  slight  enlargement  of 
the  ankle  ;  shortening  of  the  tibia  ;  7-16  of  an  inch  ;  nothing  that 
could  be  called  over-lapping  of  the  bones  ;  I  can  detect  no  deformity 
of  the  smaller  bone-fibula  ;  in  fracture  of  the  kind  described  by  Dr. 
Reamy,  the  fracture  box  is  the  most  common  apparatus  ;  next  the 
inclined  plane ;  but  the  proper  application  in  each  particular  case 
must  be  left  to  discretion  of  the  surgeon  in  attendance  ;  the  object 
of  any  apparatus  is  to  keep  the  bones  in  proper  place  ;  I  believe  in 
this  case  the  fracture  box  was  the  very  best  apparatus  ;  Druitt*s  Mod. 
Surgery  is  of  the  very  highest  standing ;  Miller's  Principles  has 
stood  very  high ;  Chelius  is  an  eminent  work  ;  Sargent's  Minor 
Surgery  is  directing  the  surgery  of  this  country  ;  I  think  no  better 
selection  of  surgical  works  can  be  made  than  Dr.  R's.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  place  pillow  in  box  before  putting  hmb  in  it ;  sometimes  we 
apply  bandage,  sometimes  none  ;  pasteboard  splints  might  give  all 
necessary  protection  in  some  cases  without  a  box  ;  the  foot  is  tied  to 
footboard  to  prevent  contraction  and  preserve  proper  position.  If 
pasteboard  was  applied  on  Thursday  evening,  the  limb  might  very 
safely  remain  until  Saturday  without  any  box  at  all.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  some  authors  not  to  make  any  appliance  for  eight  or 
ten  days  after  injury.  It  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  remove  to  a 
larger  box  on  Saturday,  after  the  hmb  was  set  on  Thursday,  particu- 
larly when  protected  by  pasteboard,  as  in  this  case.  I  frequently 
open  box,  if  for  nothing  else  but  to  admit  air.  Any  displacement 
could  be  discovered  if  there  was  not  too  much  swelling.  If  displace- 
ment were  produced  there  would  likely  be  pain.    My  impression  is 
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that  the  doctor  visited  this  case  about  as  often  as  was  necessary.  If 
attendants  are  very  ignorant  or  careless,  more  frequent  visits  would 
be  prudent.  Visits  are  only  to  see  that  all  is  right.  In  some  cases 
the  box  should  be  continued  longer  than  in  this  case.  But  in 
others  we  have  to  lose  sight  of  the  limb  and  promote  the  general 
health  by  fresh  air,  exercise,  &c.  In  such  case,  of  course,  the  box 
must  be  removed  earlier  :  sometimes  the  limb  becomes  small  and  the 
joints  stiflf,  despite  the  very  best  treatment.  It  would  be  good  prac- 
tice to  apply  starch  bandage  at  any  time  ;  this  to  be  decided  by 
the  surgeon  in  attendance. 

The  treatment  of  Dr.  R.  in  this  case  was  well  conducted.  In 
some  hospitals  they  never  apply  either  box  or  splints.  After  an  in- 
jury, as  fracture  of  bone,  lymph  is  thrown  out  from  all  the  surround- 
ing parts  ;  it  all  looks  alike,  although  produced  by  different  tissues;  as 
it  goes  on  in  process  of  organization,  it  becomes  fibrous,  and  in  differ- 
ent localities  gives  evidence  of  its  future  destiny.  By  examination 
under  the  microscope,  where  bone  is  to  be  produced  we  see  the  car- 
puscles  peculiar  to  that  structure — muscle,  nerves,  &c.,  in  same  way 
— change  after  change  gradually  occurs  until  all  the  parts  have  ap- 
proximated their  original  condition,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  The  pro- 
cess of  repair  and  remodeling  in  bones  of  the  adult  human  is  perhaps 
not  complete  short  of  one  or  two  years.  If  the  bones  were  not  in 
apposition  there  would  always  perhaps  be  enlargement.  In  case  of 
oblique  fracture  of  bones  of  the  leg,  as  a  general  thing  the  limb 
would  not  be  strong  as  ever  under  one  or  even  two  years.  I  doubt 
whether  we  ever  had  obhque  fracture  without  some  shortening.  In 
very  oblique  fracture  I  don't  believe  we  ever  have  a  perfect  result. 
I  would  call  one-half  an  inch  shortening  a  very  good  result.  In 
seventy  two  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Frank  Hamilton,  from  practice  of 
different  surgeons,  including  simple,  compound,  comminuted,  oblique 
and  transverse,  there  were  but  twenty-two  perfect  results,  fifty  im- 
perfect. 

I  approve  the  general  course  of  the  Dr.  in  this  case,  and  do  not 
take  exception  to  any  detail  of  his  treatment.  If  I  found  at  the  end 
of  four  or  five  weeks  that  the  limb  would  bear  considerable  handling, 
and  motion  without  pain,  or  yielding  at  poini  of  fracture,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  apply  starch  bandage.  Starch  bandage  is  to  secure 
the  limb  and  prevent  swelling.  Shortening  is  not  always  the  result 
of  improper  treatment,  but  may  occur  from  improper  use  of  limb 
four  or  five  months  after  injury.    Walking  when  it  is  weak  may  in- 
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crease  shortening.  From  eight  to  ten  weeks  is  often  sufficiently  long 
to  continue  treatment.  Swelling  may  continue  a  year  or  more,  par- 
ticularly if  the  patient  be  intemperate.  Swelling  from  limb  hanging 
down  will  subside  at  night ;  but  from  injury  will  continue  three  or 
four  days. 

CrosS' Examined.  My  opinion  of  Dr.  Reamey's  treatment  was 
founded  on  statements  made  by  him  before  this  jury,  and  not  from 
conversation  with  him  previous  to  this  trial.  No  skill  can  avoid 
some  deformity  if  fracture  is  very  oblique.  If  the  box  was  so  small 
as  to  cause  pain,  I  would  make  another  adjustment  at  once.  In  this 
case  the  starch  bandage  was  applied  sooner  than  is  usual,  but  it  is 
sometimes  applied  at  once.  Patient  may  go  about  on  crutches  soon 
as  bandage  is  dry.  Some  do  not  go  lame  when  there  is  an  inch  or 
more  shortening. 

Samuel  Hibbs.  Am  45  years  old ;  had  my  leg  broken  below  the 
knee  ;  more  than  an  inch  shortening  causes  no  inconvenience  ;  my 
neighbors  do  not  notice  it. 

Spencer  Brown.  Am  67  years  old  ;  had  my  leg  broken  below 
the  knee  obHquely  27  years  ago  ;  an  inch  shortening  ;  no  lameness ; 
no  one  notices  it. 

Dr.  Reamy  now  insisted  that  Drs.  Hildreth,  Holston,  Culbertson 
and  Day  be  examined  ;  but  his  counsel,  (Hon.  R.  Stilwell,  Gen'l 
Goddard  and  Capt,  Hazlett,  Esqrs.)  assured  him  his  defence  was 
secure.  The  case  was  submitted  without  argument.  Jury  did  not 
remain  out  three  minutes.    Verdict  for  defendant. 

Reported  by  Dr.  Trecize. 

Zanesville,  May  27,  1557. 

Dr.  Reamy  is  informed  by  the  plaintiff  that  Dr.  M  ,  of  Union 

county,  Ohio,  advised  the  suit ;  but  not  knowing  whether  such  is 
the  fact,  he  will  not  give  his  name  to  the  profession. 

It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  Wm.  H.  Ball,  Esq,  of  Zanesville,  who 
undertook  the  prosecution,  was  ignorant  of  the  disrepute  attending 
the  prosecution  of  so  false  and  unwarrantable  a  charge. 
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Art.  III. —  Case  of  Stricture  of  jEsophogus.   By  C.  H.  Spahr,  of 
Jamestown,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Dawson  : — There  has  been  so  much  said  and  written  upon 
indigestion  and  its  consequences,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  anything 
upon  the  subject  from  a  lay  member  could  scarcely  receive  any  at- 
tention. However,  in  compliance  with  a  promise,  I  proceed  to  give 
you  an  outline  of  a  case  of  more  than  twenty  years'  duration. 

Mr.  S.,  Aet.  43,  of  bilious  temperament,  farmer  by  occupation,  of 
active  habits,  became  affected  with  what  was  called  Indigestion. 
From  1830  to  1836  or  '38,  he  labored  under  the  symptoms  common 
to  that  disease.  About  this  time  his  condition  was  very  much  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  vegetable  tonics  and  antacids.  From  1839  to 
1843,  he  used  no  medicine  except  aperients,  to  overcome  a  costive 
condition  of  the  bowels.  In  the  fall  of  1843,  all  the  symptoms  which 
had  been  present  previously,  made  their  appearance,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  burning  sensation  (using  his  own  language)  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  urethra,  while  voiding  urine,  and  for  a  short 
time  after.  This  condition  of  things  continued  almost  one  year,  when 
his  health  improved  very  much  by  the  use  of  tonics  and  diuretics. 
His  health  remained  moderate  up  to  fall  of  1848,  when  he  again 
relapsed  into  a  condition  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sesophagus  when  nutriment 
was  taken.  Frequently,  the  first  effort  at  swallowing  food  was  fol- 
lowed by  its  regurgitation  so  soon  as  the  food  had  reached  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach.  At  other  times  he  would  eat  a  hearty  meal 
without  any  difficulty  being  experienced. 

This  condition  continued  up  to  the  fall  of  1855,  when,  in  addition, 
he  again  complained  of  a  burning  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
urethra,  and  in  the  region  of  the  bladder.  The  urine  being  allowed 
to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  a  lateritous  deposit  took  place,  with  a 
quantity  of  mucous.  The  obstruction  in  the  aesophagus  now  became 
more  troublesome,  there  being  a  sense  of  obstruction  about  the  cardiac 
orifice  whenever  any  solid  food  was  taken. 

After  introducing  a  quantity  of  food  into  the  sesophagus,  it  would 
pass  into  the  stomach.  The  difficulty  with  the  urinary  organs  again 
yielded  under  the  use  of  tonics  and  diuretics,  without  any  improve- 
ment in  deglutition. 

There  was  now  a  constant  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastric 
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region.  Under  the  use  of  the  foregoing  remedies,  with  the  addition 
of  counter-irritants,  the  tenderness  subsided,  and  food  was  taken 
with  more  ease. 

This  improved  condition  lasted  but  a  few  months,  when  there  was 
an  agravation  of  the  trouble  about  the  stomach  and  sesophagus. 
Remedies  now  failed  to  exert  any  control  over  the  disease.  The 
stricture  became  permanent ;  the  pain  constant,  with  tenderness  on 
pressure.  It  now  appeared  that  no  solid  food  entered  the  stomach* 
and  but  little  fluid. 

He  was  then  confined  to  soups,  which,  after  a  fortnight,  could  not 
pass  into  the  stomach. 

On  the  9th  day  of  May,  1856,  he  ceased  taking  anything  but 
water,  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time.  From  this  to  the  9th  day  of  June, 
not  even  water  passed  into  the  stomach,  and,  from  exhaustion,  on 
this  day  he  died.  I  should  have  said  there  was  no  thirst  during  his 
entire  illness,  and  but  little  appetite. 

Autopsy  twelve  hours  after  death.  The  sesophagus,  from  above 
downward,  presented  the  following  appearance :  At  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  lower  third,  a  dilatation  commenced,  which  continued  to 
within  two  inches  of  the  opening  into  the  stomach.  In  the  centre 
of  this  dilatation,  the  sesophagus  was  more  than  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter, its  circumference  being  six  and  a  half  inches.  From  the  centre 
of  the  dilatation,  passing  down,  the  eesophagus  contracted,  and,  one 
inch  from  its  entrance  into  the  stomach,  the  diameter  was  only  one- 
half  inch,  which  stricture  continued  into  the  stomach.  The  coats  of 
the  sesophagus,  at  the  dilatation,  were  attenuated ;  at  the  stricture, 
thickened.  Where  the  stricture  existed,  the  mucous  membrane  was, 
to  a  small  extent,  destroyed  by  ulceration,  the  edges  of  which  pre- 
sented no  traces  of  recent  inflammation.  The  stomach  contained  a 
small  quantity  of  yellowish  fluid.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  in  a  healthy  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  pyloric 
extremity,  which  presented  some  ulcerated  patches.  These  ulcerated 
points  continued  into  the  duodenum  about  two  inches.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  two  inches  of  the  first  portion  of  duodenum,  was 
nearly  all  destroyed  by  ulceration,  yet  the  ulcerated  edges  did  not 
present  a  cicatrized  appearance.  The  remainder  of  the  duodenum 
presented  a  melanotic  hue,  without  any  ulceration  or  softening. 
The  liver  was  very  much  congested.  Gall  bladder  full  to  distention, 
the  bile  of  the  consistency  of  common  tar.  The  mesentery,  the 
whole  length  of  the  jejunum,  presented  a  dark,  ragged  appearance, 
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yet  not  easily  torn.  Kidneys,  bladder,  pancreas,  &c.,  dec,  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

There  are  at  least  four  points  of  interest  in  this  case : 

1st.  The  dilatation  and  stricture,  which  converted  the  sesophagus 
into  a  kind  of  proventriculus,  buch  as  we  have  in  birds. 

2d.  The  denuded  condition  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  sesoph- 
agus,  stomach  and  duodenum,  without  any  well-marked  traces  of 
inflammation,  except  the  points  ulcerated. 

3d.    The  melanotic  hue  of  the  duodenum. 

4th.  The  length  of  time  the  patient  subsisted  upon  the  use  of  so 
small  a  quantity  of  nutriment. 


PART  SECOND. 
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Art.  I. —  On  ike  Evil  Effects  of  Marriages  of  Consanguinity.  A  Pa- 
per read  before  the  Louisville  Medical  Club,  by  S.  M.  Bemiss, 
M.  D. 

.    .    .    "  They  breed  in-aad-in,  as  might  be  known; 
Marrying  their  cousins,  nay,  their  aunts  and  neices, 
Which  always  spoils  the  breed  if  it  increases." 

Some  facts  illustrating,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  evil  results  of 
marriages  of  consanguinity,  fell  under  the  observation  of  the  writer 
several  months  ago,  and  determined  him  to  collect  others  of  a  similar 
character,  and  endeavor  to  arrange  them  in  such  a  form  as  to  war- 
rant some  definite  conclusions  upon  this  important  subject.  The  col- 
lection of  original  facts  connected  with  these  marriages  is  a  matter  of 
diflficulty  and  delicacy,  and  oftentimes  as  disagreeable  as  it  is  difficult 
and  delicate.  We  can  seldom  gain  information  in  reference  to  their 
history  and  results  from  any  source  so  exact  and  reliable  as  from  the 
family  itself;  and  such  is  frequently  the  secrecy  observed  by  rela- 
tives in  regard  to  these  revelations,  that  we  are  unable  to  obtain  sta- 
tistics sufficiently  minute  to  afford  a  basis  for  positive  conclusions. 
Such  statistical  information  as  my  paper  contains  may,  however,  be 
relied  upon  as  strictly  correct ;  for  I  have  at  once  rejected  all  pre- 
sented to  me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  was  not  able,  from  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  informant,  to  endorse  as  entirely  to  be  relied  upon.  One 
other  difficulty  met  with  in  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  this  sub- 
ject, is  the  poverty  of  its  literature ;  for,  though  long  and  able  treati- 
ses have  been  written  upon  the  best  methods  of  preventing  or  ar- 
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resting  the  deterioration  of  domestic  animals,  by  the  introduction, 
from  time  to  time,  of  new  crosses  into  their  respective  breeds,  yet  the 
question  of  degradation  of  numerous  families  of  the  human  species, 
by  neglect  of  similar  counteracting  influences,  has  rarely  been  a  sub- 
ject of  literary  or  medical  discussion.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  is 
strictly  tenable,  however  humiliating  it  may  be  to  our  pride,  that  the 
rules  which  govern  the  procreation  of  species  are  not  essentially 
difi'erent  in  man  and  domestic  animals.  This  want  of  medical  re- 
search upon  the  subject  in  question,  does  not  proceed  from  the  nov- 
elty or  recent  origin  of  the  truth  just  stated,  for  Rilliet  has  well  ob- 
served, **  No  one  can  claim  priority  of  the  idea,  when  its  antiquity  is 
such  that  we  cannot  trace  it  to  its  source." 

In  primitive  ages,  marriages  between  near  blood  relations  were 
occasionally  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  race ;  but  it  is  very 
propable  that  their  abuse  led  to  the  early  enactment  of  laws  to  es- 
tablish the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  beyond  which  marriages  might 
be  consummated  without  fear  of  perverted  sanitary  condition  in  the 
progeny.  It  is,  by  no  means,  an  ascertained  fact  of  history,  that 
these  early  laws  of  incest  owed  their  origin  to  physiological  observa- 
tions ;  but  it  seems  to  me  entirely  reasonable  to  infer  that,  witnessing 
the  pernicious  eflfects  of  such  unions  upon  oftspring,  first  suggested 
the  establishment  of  laws  to  prevent  the  continued  repetition  of  the 
evil.  Those  were  ages  in  which  physical  force  had  not  been  super- 
seded by  the  inventions  and  mechanical  appliances  of  the  present  day; 
and  the  power  of  a  community  was  measured  by  the  amount  of 
muscle  under  its  control.  Legislators,  who  contended  that  "walls 
of  men  were  better  than  walls  of  stone,"  would  certainly  exercise 
the  most  sedulous  care  to  maintain,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  physi- 
cal integrity  of  their  people.  In  further  proof  of  this  inference, 
Socrates,  when  inveighing  against  the  incestuous  marriages  that 
were  sometimes  practised  at  Sparta  and  Athens,  says,  he  regards 
them  as  *' prejudicial  to  the  healthy  propagation  of  the  species." — 
(Rilliet.) 

The  laws  of  Moses  interdicted  marriages  within  the  third  degree 
of  relationship.  The  Roman  laws  were  more  strict  in  this  respect  in 
former  than  in  later  times.  Plutarch  says,  "In  ancient  times  the 
Romans  abstained  from  marrying  their  kinswomen  in  any  degree  of 
blood ;  as  they  at  present  forbear  their  aunts  and  sisters.  It  was 
late  before  the  marriage  of  cousins-german  was  dispensed  with." — 
( Janeway.)  The  Catholic  Church,  at  an  early  period,  opposed  itself 
to  blood  alliances.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  proscribing  such 
marriages,  gives,  like  Socrates,  a  physiological  reason  :  **  Experi- 
mento  didicimus  ex  tali  conjugio  sobolem  saccrenere  non  posse." — 
(Rilliet.) 

References  may  be  found  to  the  unfortunate  influences  of  mar- 
riages of  consanguinity  upon  ofispring,  in  various  medical  works  of 
the  previous  and  present  century,*  but  no  facts  are  adduced  to  sup- 
port the  conclusions  of  the  authors ;  nor  have  any  statistics,  illus- 
trating these  efl'ects,  been  presented  to  the  profession,  so  far  as  I  am 

*Ma«on,  Good,  Coaibe,  Barlo\r,  <fec. 
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aware,  except  some  facts  included  in  Dr.  Howe's  valuable  reports  on 
idiocy. 

By  mucli  labor,  I  have  obtained  statistical  accounts  of  thirty-four 
marriages  of  consanguinity.  Of  this  number,  twenty-eight  were  of 
the  third  degree  of  the  civil  law,  or  between  first  cousins  ;  and  six 
were  of  the  fourth  degree,  or  second  cousins.  Of  the  total  number 
of  marriages,  twenty-seven  were  fruitful  and  seven  sterile.  The 
twenty-seven  fruitful  unions  produced  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
children.  In  only  thirteen  of  these  marriages  was  the  sex  of  the 
offspring  reported,  giving  forty-nine  males  to  forty-two  females.  Of 
the  twenty-eight  marriages  of  the  third  degree  of  relationship,  twenty- 
three  were  fruitful  and  five  sterile.  Of  the  six  marriages  in  the 
fourth  degree,  four  were  fruitful  and  two  sterile.  In  both  these  lat- 
ter instances  of  sterility,  the  female  was  the  product  of  a  marriage 
of  consanguinity.  The  relative  proportion  of  children  to  the  total 
number  of  marriages  was  as  1  to  5-6.  The  average  fecundity  to 
each  fruitful  union  was  seven,  and  a  slight  excess.  The  average 
births  to  each  fecund  marriage  in  the  third  degree  of  kinship,  was 
6'87,  nearly.  The  average  number  of  births  in  the  fruitful  unions  of 
the  fourth  degree  was  8^. 

Of  the  192  children  resulting  from  these  marriages,  58  perished 
in  early  life.  In  24  of  the  68  deaths,  the  causes  are  stated  as  fol- 
lows: of  consumption,  15;  of  spasmodic  affections,  8;  of  hydroce- 
phalus, 1.  Of  the  134  who  arrived  at  maturity,  46  are  reported  as 
liealthy;  32  are  set  down  as  deteriorated,  but  without  absolute  in- 
dications of  disease  ;  and  9  are  returned  without  any  statement  as  to 
health  or  condition.  The  remaining  37  all  possess  such  abnormities 
as  to  render  them  the  subjects  of  particular  observation.  These  are 
classed  as  follows  :  23  are  scrofulous ;  4  are  epileptics  ;  2  are  insane  ; 
2  are  mutes  ;  4  are  idiots  ;  2  are  blind  ;  2  are  deformed  ;  5  are  al- 
binoes  ;  6  have  defective  vision  ;  and  1  has  chorea. 

In  point  of  fecundity,  these  marriages  probably  present  results  not 
differing  materially  from  the  average  fertility  of  marriages  in  the 
rural  districts  of  the  West.  I  do  not  know  of  any  rule  by  which  to 
determine  the  average  number  of  births  to  a  marriage  among  our 
country  population,  but  I  do  not  doubt  they  will  equal  in  fruitfulness 
the  most  prolific  portions  of  Europe.  In  some  villages  of  Scotland, 
the  proportion  of  births  to  a  marriage  is  stated  to  be  seven.  ( Cy. 
Pract.  Med.)  The  parties  to  the  above  intermarriages  were,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  of  rural  habitation  ;  were,  in  many  instances, 
remarkable  for  mental  and  physical  development ;  and  were  sur- 
rounded, in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  by  circumstances  of  living 
calculated  to  insure  the  utmost  degree  of  fruitfulness  and  prolonged 
life. 

These  statistics,  then,  I  am  satisfied,  exhibit  results  on  this  ac- 
count more  than  usually  favorable  to  the  offspring.  In  support  of 
this  opinion,  we  may  contrast  this  report  with  Dr.  Howe's  observa- 
tion of  17  marriages  of  blood  relations,  in  his  report  on  idiocy. 
These  17  marriages  gave  "birth  to  95  children,  of  whom  44  were 
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idiots,  12  scrofulous  and  puny,  1  deaf,  1  dwarf,  58  in  all,  of  low 
health  or  imperfect,  and  only  37  of  even  tolerable  good  health.'* 
An  unusually  large  number,  over  one-fifth,  of  the  marriages  in  my 
report,  were  sterile  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  this  can,  in  any  instance, 
be  imputed  to  other  causes  than  the  influence  of  consanguinity. 
Some  of  the  parties  to  these  sterile  unions  have  had  excellent  cor- 
poreal and  mental  endowments,  and  have  arrived  at  unusual  longev- 
ity. In  four  instances  reported  tome,  females  descended  from  these 
intermarriages  have  proved  barren,  without  exhibition  of  constitu- 
tional defect.  In  two  of  these  instances  they  had  married  relatives  ; 
in  the  other  two,  they  married  without  the  circle  of  family  affinity. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  active  cause 
of  sterility  in  these  cases.  It  is  a  subject  in  reference  to  which 
physiological  reasoning  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  furnished  no 
satisfactory  results.  We  cannot  force  our  researches  into  the  hidden 
penetralia  of  nature,  and  there  discover  how  her  processes  of  repro- 
duction are  so  interfered  with  as  to  render  these  intermarriages  dis- 
astrous to  their  issue;  nor  by  what  means  she  avoids  these  unfortunate 
results,  by  rendering  many  such  unions  fruitless.  We  must  leave 
the  development  of  this  subject  to  the  future  physiologist ;  if,  indeed, 
the  sea  of  human  knowledge  shall  ever  extend  its  limits  in  this  direc  • 
ticn. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  defects  of  the  offspring,  in  the  cases 
alluded  to.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  cases  of  scrofula 
is  larger  than  the  same  number  of  descendants  of  marriages  of  con- 
sanguinity would  ordinarily  exhibit.  This  predominance  of  scrofula 
probably  results  from  the  fact  that,  in  three  of  the  families,  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  the  previous  existence  of  strumous  taint.  These 
families  alone  yield  sixteen  cases  of  scrofula.  This  fact,  and  the  large 
proportion  of  the  deaths  ascribed  to  phthisis,  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  Dr.  Barlow's  observation,  that  the  tuberculous  diathesis  **  shows 
itself,  in  the  greatest  intensity,  in  the  offspring  of  marriage  between 
relations  in  whose  family  the  taint  has  already  existed." 

I  have  not  obtained  sufficient  information  to  enable  me  to  describe 
the  particular  manifestations  of  scrofulous  diathesis  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  ;  some  of  them  are,  however,  represented  as  scrofulous 
ophthalmia. 

Rilliet  places  epilepsy  first  in  order  of  frequency,  of  the  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  to  which  the  products  of  family  intermarria- 
ges are  most  liable.  My  report  comprises  four  epileptics  ;  the  fath- 
er of  one  of  whom  was  likewise  the  rc^sult  of  a  marriage  of  cousins. 
Eight  of  the  deaths  are  ascribed  to  spasmodic  affections,  and  four  of 
this  number  are  specified  as  epilepsy. 

I  have  no  information  in  regard  to  the  degree  or  character  of 
mental  aberration  of  the  two  insane  subjects  contained  in  the  enu- 
meration. The  two  cases  of  muteism  were  congenital,  and  will  be 
again  referred  to,  as  will  also  the  four  cases  of  idiocy. 

I  am  not  informed  whether  the  two  cases  of  blindness  were  con- 
genital, or  produced  by  causes  occurring  after  birth  ;  they,  howev- 
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er,  both  occurred  in  the  same  family,  and  were,  in  all  probability, 
congenital. 

The  cases  of  deformity  were,  in  one  instance,  curvature  of  the 
spine  ;  in  the  other,  malformation  of  an  arm.  The  six  cases  of  de- 
fective vision  were  myopia,  and  the  results  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  abnormi- 
ties of  offspring  of  my  report  presents.  I  refer  to  albinoism.  Ab- 
sence of  the  pigmentary  cells  of  the  integument  and  coats  of  the  eye, 
is  undoubtedly,  Hke  most  other  deviations  from  the  normal  type  of 
reproduction,  a  mark  of  deterioration.  But  albinoism  sometimes  oc- 
curs where  there  is  no  cause  or  condition,  apart  from  its  own  mani- 
festation, to  lead  us  to  infer  degradation  ;  and,  having  once  occurred 
in  a  family,  the  influence  of  maternal  emotion  might  have  much  to 
do  with  its  repetition.  It  may  exist  in  connection  with  a  moderate 
state  of  corporeal  health,  and  a  stiiking  development  of  intellectual 
sprightliness,  as  in  some  of  the  subjects  of  my  report.  In  domes- 
tic animals  it  is  so  well  understood  to  indicate  impaired  value,  that 
connoisseurs  in  horse  flesh  reject  such  animals  as  have  absence  of 
coloring  pigment  in  the  hair  and  tegumentary  tissues.  M.  Siecle's*' 
observations  upon  albino  cats  led  him  to  conclude  that  it  was,  in  this 
animal,  uniformly  attended  by  absence  of  the  auditory  sense.  No 
defect  of  hearing  has  accompanied  its  presence  in  the  subjects  of  my 
report.  Almost  all  the  albinos  here  included  are  near-sighted. 
Esquirol  also  mentions  an  albino  who  was  certainly  myopic,  and 
another  whom  he  supposed  to  be.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  author 
has  spoken  of  this  condition  as  the  result  of  in-and-in  marrying  ; 
but  Esquirol  states,  that  wherever  we  meet  with  albinos,  there  we 
also  find  the  goitrous  and  idiotic  ;  and  these  latter  are  known  to  be 
common  products  of  marriages  between  kindred.  From  Dr.  Howe's 
investigations  upon  this  subject,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  idiocy  is  often- 
er  the  result  of  this  cause  than  was  heretofore  suspected.  In  Dr. 
Howe's  report,  seventeen  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  idiots 
were  found  to  be  products  of  marriages  of  consanguinity.  If  the 
same  ratio  held  good  throughout  this  country,  there  would  have 
been,  in  1850,  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven  idiots  in  the  United 
States,  the  offspring  of  parents  connected  by  blood-ties. 

Congenital  deafness  is  another  impairment  common  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  marriages  of  this  character.  M.  Meniese,  physician  to  the 
Imperial  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Paris,  considers  this 
infirmity,  when  congenital,  more  often  referable  to  this  cause  than 
to  any  other.  My  inquiries  have  not,  thus  far,  led  me  to  a  similar 
conclusion  ;  but  its  great  frequency  among  the  offspring  of  such 
marriages  cannot  be  doubted.  A  writer  in  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer, some  years  ago,  stated,  that  **a  great  proportion  of  the  inmates 
of  the  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind  and  idiotic,  are 
found  to  be  the  product  of  the  intermarriages  of  cousins,"  Then, 
if  we  add  to  the  747  idiots,  the  mute,  epileptic,  blind,  and  insane 
products  of  these  marriages,  computing  the  number  at  the  very  low- 
est probable  figure,  and  sum  together  the  whole,  we  shall  have,  re- 

*  London  Medical  Times,  vol.  18,  p.  128. 
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suiting  from  this  physiological  error  in  the  United  States,  not  less 
than  two  thousand  victims,  whose  conditions  are,  for  the  most  part, 
irremediable  ;  besides  a  much  greater  number  suflfering  from  other 
impairments  of  constitution  entailed  upon  them  by  the  same  cause. 
Truly, 

"  Democritus  did  well  to  laugh  of  old  : 

Good  cause  he  had,  but  now  much  more  ; 
This  life  of  ours  is  more  ridiculous 

Than  that  of  his,  or  long  before." 

I  am  aware  that  many  circumstances  may  produce  defective  issue 
besides  tde  influence  of  consanguinity,  such  as  the  habits  of  the  pa- 
rents, and  their  particular  condition  at  the  period  of  approach.  Ma- 
ternal emotion  or  constitutional  derangement  during  pregnancy,  may 
also  frequently  determine  the  character  of  the  offspring.  But  these 
accidental  influences  are  not  more  likely  to  prevail  in  marriages  of 
consanguinity,  than  in  those  of  a  different  character ;  while  the 
number  of  departures  from  a  healthy  standard,  in  the  issue  of  these 
marriages,  is  incomparably  greater  than  in  those  where  no  such  con- 
nection exists. 

To  prove  still  more  certainly  that  these  various  impairments  of 
off'spring  are  due  to  the  influence  of  too  frequent  admixture  of  the 
same  blood,  we  have  only  to  associate  the  cases  in  my  report  in  the 
various  degrees  of  relationship,  and  observe  if  the  proportion  of  ac- 
cident to  the  offspring  is  increased  with  the  degree  of  relationship. 
To  arrive  at  this  point,  I  shall  divide  the  productive  marriages  in 
my  report  into  three  class-  s  :  those  of  the  fourth  degree,  or  between 
second  cousins  ;  those  of  the  third  degree,  or  between  first  cousins  ; 
and  those  nearer  than  the  third  degree,  as  between  double  cousins, 
or  between  cousins,  themselves  the  descendants  of  cousins.  The 
table  will  stand  thus  : 


Degree. 

No.  of 

Marriages. 

No,  of 
Children. 

-d 

•w 

Q 

Diseased. 

Deteriorated. 

Healthy. 

Unknown. 

4 

34 

8 

6 

10 

10 

19 

130 

31 

17 

36 

4 

27 

13 

5 

6 

3 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  per  centage  of  calamitous  results 
to  the  progeny  is  largely  increased  as  the  relationship  becomes  clo- 
ser. I  have  also  accounts  of  two  marriages  in  the  second  degree, 
or  between  uncles  and  nieces,  but  they  have  not  been  consummated 
sufficiently  long  to  determine  their  results. 
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I  now  propose  to  notice  briefly  the  circumstances  calculated  to 
modify  the  effects  of  marriages  of  consanguinity,  either  in  lessening 
or  aggravating  their  evil  results.  That  these  marriages  are  some- 
times practised  without  apparent  ill  consequences  to  the  offspring, 
is  obvious  to  all  whose  attention  is  drawn  to  the  observation  of  these 
points.  Under  what  circumstances,  then,  may  they  be  expected  to 
be  followed  by  healthy  offspring  ?  Is  it  when,  as  Mercatus  has  ad- 
vised those  entering  upon  matrimony,  the  parties  are  of  opposite  tem- 
peraments ?  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this,  with  some  other  cir- 
cumstances to  be  mentioned,  has  great  influence  in  determining  the 
results.  Baillou  has  remarked,  that  "parents  transmit  to  their 
children  disease  as  well  as  wealth,  but  the  former  much  more  cer- 
tainly than  the  latter."  (Stille's  Pathology.)  This  remark  is 
probably  equally  true  with  regard  to  points  of  temperament  and 
types  of  physiological  idiosyncrasy  as  to  predisposition  to  disease. 
In  truth,  predisposition  to  disease  may  often  consist  in  a  hyper-man- 
ifestation of  certain  constitutional  peculiarities.  Nature  seems  to 
have  designed  that  the  conditions  and  tendencies  of  human  organ- 
isms should  be  kept  very  nearly  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  This 
equipoise,  necessary  to  the  healthy  condition'  of  man,  upon  whatever 
inexplicable  cause  it  may  depend,  may  be  readily  disarranged  by 
giving  undue  predominance  to  any  particular  constitutional  phase. 
The  slighter  deviations  from  a  normal  mean  would  constitute  indi- 
vidual or  family  peculiarities ;  while  more  marked  perversions  be- 
come morbid  manifestations,  and  infirmity  results.  As  in  the  moral 
man  none  are  exempt  from  the  taint  of  sin,  so  in  the  physical  man 
each  individual  of  our  race  has  his  obhquity  towards  disease — gen- 
erally, perhaps,  uniformly,  towards  some  particular  disease.  It  is 
then  reasonable  to  expect  that  when  two  individuals  marry  who  pos- 
sess the  same  morbid  proclivity,  their  offspring  will  exhibit  that 
identical  divergence,  but  in  a  much  more  marked  degree.  Thus, 
undoubtedly,  have  originated  many  family  peculiarities,  perverted 
tastes,  and  morbid  diatheses.  The  circle  of  individuals  thus  consti- 
tuted sometimes  includes  largo  communities,  as  is  observed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  disease  denominated  Plica  Polonica,  which  attacks  the 
Polish  and  spares  the  Russian  peasant  living  under  external  circum- 
stances equally  liable  to  produce  the  malady.  (Pritchard.)  There 
is  no  better  mode  of  maintaining  this  happy  mean  of  temperament 
than  by  admixture  of  types  of  constitution  possessing  no  family 
identity.  We  may  possibly,  and  justly  think  with  Benton,  that  "it 
hath  been  ordered  by  God's  especial  providence,  that  in  all  ages 
there  should  be  (as  usually  there  is,)  once  in  600  years,  a  transmi- 
gration of  nations,  to  amend  and  purify  their  blood,  as  we  alter  seed 
upon  our  land  ;  and  that  there  should  be,  as  it  were,  an  inundation 
of  those  northern  Goths  and  Yandals,  which  overran,  as  a  deluge, 
most  parts  of  Europe,  to  alter,  for  our  good,  our  complexions,  which 
were  much  defaced  with  hereditary  infirmities,  which,  by  our  lust 
and  intemperance,  we  had  contracted." 
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History  presents  some  instances  altogether  antagonistic  to  the  doc- 
trine of  degradation  from  this  cause.  Especially  does  Sacred  Writ 
oflfer  some  cases,  of  such  remarkable  emphasis,  that  it  -would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  explain  the  non-sequence  of  deterioration  of 
oflfspring,  if  the  rule  by  which  our  cotemporaries  are  measured  were 
equally  applicable  to  them.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  all  married 
•wives  connected  to  them  by  blood-ties,  and  yet  they  were  the  chosen 
progenitors  of  a  privileged  and  highly  gifted  people,  and  nothing  per- 
taining to  their  history  suggests  the  idea  of  immediate  degeneration 
of  progeny.  A  very  learned  divine  has  explained  to  me  this  seeming 
contravention  of  a  natural  law,  by  the  snpposition  that,  as  the  Jews 
were  a  people  chosen  for  an  especial  purpose,  they  existed  under  ab- 
normal conditions,  and  all  influences  ordinarily  inuring  to  their 
prejudice  were  providentially  counteryailed.  This  presumption  is 
certainly  plausible  ;  and  as  we  see  the  same  people  protected  in  fu- 
ture trials  by  miraculous  interposition,  the  argument  may  be  enter- 
tained without  violence  to  reason.  But  without  presupposing  the 
exercise  of  supernatural  influences,  the  apparent  inoperativeness  of 
this  law  of  degradation  by  in-and-in  marrying,  in  the  above  instan- 
ces, as  well  as  in  those  of  Adam*s  sons  and  daughters,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  incomparably  superior  endowments  of  these  primeval 
denizens  of  our  globe.  Those  were  days  in  which  man  dwelt  as  it 
were  in  the  presence  of  his  Creator ;  "when,*'  as  Schl6gel  observes, 
"  God  familiarly  taught  man  the  rudiments  of  speech,  as  a  parent 
teaches  a  child."  It  those  ancient  patriarchs  were  found  worthy  of 
these  high  honors,  and  if  they  could  ordinarily  attain  to  a  longevity 
many  times  beyond  that  to  which  our  most  perfect  organizations  can 
now  arrive,  how  immeasurably  superior  to  ourselves  must  we  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  in  vigor  and  excellence  of  constitution.  They 
were  thus  enabled  to  propagate  the  race  by  alliance  with  their  own 
blood,  with  no  such  baneful  results  as  similar  causes  now  call  forth. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  such  unions  were  even  then  ex- 
empt from  pernicious  eflects,  but  in  their  perfect  condition  of  corpo- 
real organism,  and  freedom  from  predispositions  to  disease,  the  de- 
terioration of  race  resulting  from  this  cause  was  probably  exhibited 
in  the  lowering  of  the  vital  powers  and  simple  abbreviation  of  life, 
rather  than  in  demonstrations  of  the  diseases  of  the  present  day. 
We  still  see  these  very  same  circumstances  of  constitution  and  con- 
dition counteracting,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  evil  tendency  of  this 
cause.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  West,  the  inhabitants  were, 
for  security,  gathered  into  communities  of  greater  or  less  magnitude, 
separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  older  States  by  miles  of 
dangerous  wilderness.  It  was  natural  that  each  community  should 
be  composed  in  a  great  degree  of  blood  relations,  since,  in  forming 
companies  for  migration,  the  several  branches  of  one  family  would 
often  combine.  When  in  their  new  homes,  a  scarcity  of  marriage- 
able material  would  often  render  unions  between  relations  expedient, 
*nd  afterwards,  these  covenants,  arising  at  first  from  necessity,  be- 
came a  habit,  often  convenient  in  some  respects,  since  it  preserved 
estates  within  the  family  circle.    But  these  pioneers  were  a  hardy, 
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robust  people,  living  much  in  the  open  air,  and  undergoing  vigorous 
exercise  ;  having  for  their  aliment  wild  game  and  the  fresh  products 
of  a  genial  soil,  and  not  addicted  to  any  habits  calculated  to  impair 
the  integrity  of  their  well-endowed  constitutions.  We  would  natu- 
rally expect  conditions  of  life  so  favorable  to  the  sound  development 
of  the  bodily  organism  to  overrule  all  counteracting  influences,  and 
it  might  prove  almost  the  exception,  when  marriages  of  consanguin- 
ity gave  origin  to  defective  issue.  Not  so,  however,  among  the  val- 
leys of  the  Alps,  where,  from  the  barriers  formed  by  impassable 
mountains,  the  same  seclusion  of  communities  and  frequency  of  fam- 
ily alliances  are  found  to  exist.  There,  with  impure  air,  bad  diet, 
and  constitutions  infected  for  generations  with  hereditary  taints,  it 
proves  an  exception  when  a  healthy  child  is  born  from  parents  of 
the  same  blood.  There  we  find  goitre,  cretinism,  scrofula,  albino- 
ism,  and  muteism  in  their  most  aggravated  forms.* 

In  this  country,  the  Jews,  whose  religion  forbids  them  to  marry 
except  with  their  own  race,  are  often  driven,  from  the  scarcity  of 
marriageable  subjects  in  their  communities,  to  form  alliances  with 
their  own  kindred,  and  a  physician  of  distinction  informs  me  that  they 
are  peculiarly  Hable  to  strumous  taints  and  congenital  defects.  In 
this  connection  it  may  also  be  of  interest  to  mention  Bayard  Taylor^s 
observation,  that  the  Jews  of  America  are  far  inferior  in  personal 
appearance  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  These  same  social  conditions 
and  connubial  exigencies  exist  also  among  the  free  colored  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Northern  States,  and  may  account  for  the  increased  ratio 
of  deaf  and  dumb.  Wind,  and  insane  found  in  this  population. — 
(Comp.  U.  S.  Census,  1850,  p.  77.) 

Wherever  in-and-in  marriages  are  practised  under  circumstances 
of  life  calculated  to  annul  their  tendency  to  deprave  the  offspring, 
we  see  a  prominency  given  to  certain  points  of  physiognomy,  which 
constitute  striking  marks  of  resemblance,  not  only  evinced  in  fami- 
lies, but  sometimes  found  to  pervade  a  numerous  nation.  Thus  Hip- 
pocrates states  that  the  Scythians  all  resembled  each  other,  although 
they  were  different  in  appearance  from  all  other  people.  The  Jewish 
face  has,  under  favorable  circumstances,  retained  its  characteristics 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day. 

History  will,  I  think,  sustain  the  opinion  that  the  most  vigorous 
people  have  sprung  from  the  ingrafting  of  nations  differing  in  consti- 
tution and  temperament  from  each  other.  I  believe,  with  an  observ- 
ing writer,  that  the  extraordinary  activity  and  energy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  due  to  the  composite  nature  of  their  blood.  This 
rule,  however,  seems  subject  to  some  quaUfication;  for  there  certain- 
ly exist  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  matrimonial  alliances  between 
the  greatest  pos^^ible  contrasts  to  be  found  on  our  globe,  the  negro 
and  Caucasian  races,  for  instance,  are  not  favorable  to  the  most  vig- 
orous propagation  of  species.    I  do  not  look  upon  mulattoes  as 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  there  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  this  city  a  child,  the  issue  of  coasina,  whose  cranial  bonea  hare  undej- 
gone  the  rachitic  softening  so  frequently  observed  among  the  cretina  and  idiots 
of  the  Alps. 
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hybrids,  but  think  they  exhibit  less  of  vigor  and  vital  force  than  are 
found  in  crosses  -where  there  is  less  contrast.  Mr.  Alexander,  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  experienced  cattle-breeders  of  the  world,  has 
observed  that  the  cross  between  the  finest  and  coarsest  breed  of  cat- 
tle is  far  inferior  to  that  between  the  best  blood  and  a  medium  be- 
tween that  and  the  worst. 

The  prevention  of  the  serious  evils  I  have  undei  consideration, 
which  of  course  consist  in  the  prevention  of  in-and-in  marriages,  is 
a  point  which  I  do  not  think  is  to  be  attained  by  enactments  of  civil 
laws  bearing  upon  the  subject.  It  would  prove  equally  diflQcult  to 
convince  either  legislators  or  communities  that  there  could  be  a 
necessity  for  going  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  Levitical  law.  It 
is,  however,  the  duty  of  physicians  to  labor  unremittingly  in  the  col- 
lection of  facts  pertaining  to  this  subject,  and  to  submit  them  to  the 
public.  A  reasoning  man  will  refrain  from  a  connubial  association 
likely  to  inflict  irreparable  injury  upon  his  offspring,  after  he  has 
learned  that  such  is  the  fact ;  and  church  governments  will  forbid 
their  clergy  to  celebrate  nuptials  which  they  find  tend  to  the  abase- 
ment of  the  species  and  the  subversion  of  God's  beneficence  to  man- 
kind. As  previously  stated,  the  Catholic  Church  has  already  dis- 
couraged union  in  any  near  degree  of  blood  affiinity.  We  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  by  reference  to  masses  of  population,  the  ef- 
fects of  this  prohibition  in  diminishing  the  congenital  occurrence  of 
such  defective  ofi'spring  as  my  report  presents.  It  has  been  at- 
empted  in  Europe,  as  Rilliet  mentions,  with  results  favorable  to 
Catholic  populations.  Quetelet's  computation  of  the  ratio  of  deaf 
and  dumb  to  the  whole  population  is  precisely  the  same  in  both  Eng- 
land and  Italy.  M.  Meniese  states  that  at  this  day  every  trace  of 
this  interdiction  of  the  Church  has  disappeared :  *'  Pendant  une 
longue  suite  de  siecles,  le  mariage  fut  absolument  interdit  a  tous  les 
individus  parents  a  un  degr6  quelconque,  TEglise  se  reservant  le 
droit  d'enfreindre  la  regie  posee  par  elle-meme  dans  les  rare  circon- 
stances  dont  elle  voulait  apprecier  la  valuer,  mais  ces  rigueurs  de  la 
discipline  furent  sujette,  comme  tout  d'autres  choses,  a  un  r6lache- 
ment  deplorable,  et  aujourd'hui  toute  trace  de  ces  interdictions  a 
disparu." 

The  facts  ofi'ered  in  my  paper  are  much  too  meagre  to  aff'ord  a 
basis  for  positive  conclusions,  but  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  will  at  least  serve  as  a  guide  for  other  inquiries  on  this 
subject.  I  have,  in  the  last  few  days,  learned,  with  much  pleasure, 
that  Dr.  John  Bartlett,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  is  now  collecting  facts  for 
the  publication  of  an  essay  on  this  subject.  We  may  congratulate 
the  profession  that  such  an  earnest  and  indefatigable  lover  of  science 
has  taken  the  subject  in  hand.  The  attention  of  the  public  press  is 
somewhat,  but  not  sufficiently,  awakened  to  the  importance  of  this 
subject.  The  Ohio  Legislature,  much  to  the  credit  of  her  physi- 
cians and  lawgivers,  passed  at  their  last  session  a  law  requiring  the 
assessors  throughout  the  State  to  collect  the  facts  connected  with 
marriages  of  consangunity  and  certain  defects  of  offspring,  and  report 
them.    These  .statistics  will  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  testimony 
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to  establish  beyond  cavil  the  character  and  degree  of  influence  these 
marriages  exert  upon  ofifspring,  and  the  profession  will  await  with 
much  anxiety  the  pubHcation  of  this  most  important  addition  to  our 
vital  statistics. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Act  referred  to: 

An  Act  to  ascertain  the  Number  and  other  Facts  respecting  Deaf 
an  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Insane,  and  Idiotic  Persons,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Slate  of 
Ohio,  That  the  assessors  in  the  several  townships  of  each  county  of 
the  State,  while  performing  their  duties,  shall  ascertain  and  enter 
upon  a  schedule  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  name,  in  full,  of  each 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  and  idiotic  person  in  the  township, 
together  with  the  age,  sex,  color,  occupation,  and  place  of  birth  of 
said  persons,  and  whether  educated  or  not;  also,  the  names,  in  full, 
of  the  parents  of  said  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  and  idiotic  per- 
sons, their  place  of  birth,  occupation,  number  of  children,  number 
of  deaf  and  dumb  cliildren,  and  what  affinity  of  blood,  if  any,  exist- 
ed between  the  parents  previous  to  marriage  ;  and  that  said  papers 
be  returned  in  due  form  to  the  auditor  of  the  proper  county,  at  the 
time  of  returning  the  assessment  of  property,  and  by  the  said  audi- 
tor to  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  1856. 
The  Auditor  of  State  shall  furnish  to  the  several  county  auditors  the 
necessary  blanks  or  schedules  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

For  reasons  too  apparent  to  be  indicated,  I  am  compelled  to  fore- 
go the  satisfaction  of  an  individual  expression  of  thanks  to  many 
friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  for  assistance  they  have 
kindly  rendered  me  in  the  collection  of  facts  upon  this  subject. — 
iV  A.  Medico- Chirurgical  Beview. 


Art.  II. — Twenty  Aphorisms  in  respect  of  Health  and  Healthy  Respi- 
ration y  hut  principally  in  reference  to  Consumption  and  Scrofula. 

1.  All  animals  that  breathe,  all  warm-blooded  animals  in  partic- 
ular, are  under  a  constant  incumbency  to  respire  a  pure  fresh 
atmosphere. 

2.  A  pure  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  the  conversion  of  venous 
into  arterial  blood.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  else 
continually  accumulating  detritus  or  waste  of  the  system,  which,  by 
a  wonderful  provision,  is  intended  at  once  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  to 
serve  as  fuel  ;  in  other  words,  to  leave  the  blood  pure,  and  to  main- 
tain the  entire  organism  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F. 

3.  The  waste,  however,  will  not  be  sufficiently  got  rid  of,  nor 
will  the  animal  warmth  be  properly  kept  up,  unless  the  respiration 
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be  a  healthy  respiration.  Now,  there  cannot  be  healthy  respiration 
TFithout  pure  air. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  healthy  respiration  that  the  same  atmos- 
pheiic  air  should  not  be  breathed  oftener  than  once.  If  breathed 
oftener  than  once,  and  if  habitually  so  breathed,  it  leads  to  disease. 

5.  Nature,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  conveys  away  the  air  fouled  by 
respiration,  purifies  it  through  the  instrumentality  of  vegetation. 
Until  this  be  done,  air  that  has  been  breathed  is  not  fit  to  breathe 
again. 

6.  Air  once  breathed  is  poison  for  man  and  brute,  but  is  food 
for  plants.  Air  breathed  oftener  than  once  is  still  more  poisonous 
for  man  and  brute,  though  still  more  nutritive  for  plants. 

7.  Under  the  open  atmosphere,  beneath  the  free  heavens,  the  air 
which  has  been  once  breathed  is  speedily  conveyed  away  ;  but  in 
close,  ill-ventilated  chambers,  it  is  retained,  and  consequently  is 
breathed  not  only  oftener  than  once,  but  frequently  many  times  of- 
tener than  once. 

8.  Air  breathed  oftener  than  once  becomes  surcharged  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  the  result  of  combustion,  and  with  other  waste  excre- 
tions of  the  frame.  When  this  surcharge  of  impurity  amounts  to 
eight  parts  in  the  hundred,  or  8  per  cent.,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
respired  air  will  take  up  no  more  waste.  Here  the  waste  is  retained 
in  the  system,  and,  if  the  evil  process  be  continued,  eventuall)?  leads 
to  disease.  Air  only  once  breathed  becomes  loaded  with  four  parts 
in  the  hundred,  or  4  per  cent.,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  whereas  the 
natural  atmosphere  contains  only  one  volume  in  a  thousand,  „  ji)  o  or 
0.001  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  according  to  some  estimates  even 
less,  in  which  state  it  is  best  fitted,  and  indeed  is  alone  fitted  for 
healthy  respiration. 

9.  Anything,  therefore,  which  prevents  the  access  of  a  healthy 
atmosphere  to  the  lungs,  or  which  deteriorates  the  atmosphere  which 
does  find  access,  is  productive  of  disease,  and  sooner  or  later,  if  the 
evil  influence  continue,  of  death  ! 

10.  Day  ventilation,  however  desirable,  will  not  adequately  sufiSce 
without  night  ventilation  also.  A  large  amount  of  breathing  space 
is  obviously  preferable  to  a  small  amount  of  breathing  space  ;  but  no 
amount  of  breathing  space  can  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  inter- 
change, night  and  day,  and  continually,  of  the  air  of  the  rooms  in 
which  we  live,  and  breathe,  and  sleep,  and  work,  with  the  outer 
atmosphere.  In  numberless  dwellings,  workshops,  workhouses,  and 
asylums,  the  air  breathed,  irrespective  of  various  stenches  and  im- 
purities, is  deteriorated  to  the  extent  of  two,  and  in  some  instances, 
nearly  three  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Respiration  in  such 
dwellings,  workshops,  and  asylums,  where  there  is  no  provision  or 
no  adequate  provision  for  replacing  the  tainted  air  as  fast  as  it  forms, 
with  air  pure,  fresh,  and  untainted,  is  simply  death,  sooner  or  later, 
and  from  this  cause,  to  the  inmates  ! 

11.  In  houses,  dwellings,  rooms,  as  constructed,  arranged,  and 
inhabited,  the  air  too  commonly  is  more  or  less  impure,  and  conse- 
quently unfitted  for  healthy  respiration.    The  evil  of  foul  air,  there* 
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fore,  extends  to  the  living  inhabitants  of  these  abodes,  to  man  and 
man's  offspring,  as  well  as  to  the  lower  animals  which  for  his  use  or 
pleasure  he  domesticates  beneath  his  roof. 

12.  In  man  and  brute  alike,  the  impurities  not  being  properly 
eliminated  by  the  lungs,  so  far  as  the  lungs  are  called  on  to  perform 
this  office,  are  retained  in  the  system,  retained  in  the  blood.  When 
a  certain  pitch  or  degree  of  impurity  is  arrived  at,  the  waste  not  be- 
ing healthy  and  naturally  got  rid  of,  is  laid  down  throughout  and 
within  the  system,  where  it  accumulates  in  points  till  it  become  obvi- 
ous on  examination  to  the  naked  eye.  In  this  state  it  has  received 
the  technical  denomination  of  tubercle. 

13.  The  retained  animal  waste  or  excretion  which  bears  the  name 
of  tubercle,  has  no  organization,  no  trace  of  life  or  vitality.  It  is  to 
the  system  what  the  offal  and  mud  heaps  are  in  our  public  ways 
and  thoroughfares,  only  that  in  the  one  case  the  waste  is  properly 
thrust  out  of  our  dwellings,  whereas  in  the  other  it  is  most  improp- 
erly and  undesirably  retained  in  the  frame. 

14.  This  tubercle  waste  or  excretion,  at  .certain  stajres,  has  very 
much  the  aspect  of  rotten  cheese  or  other  decayed  and  dead  animal 
matter,  and  acts  not  only  as  a  foreign  body,  but  virtually  as  a  poison 
in  the  system  or  organism  where  it  has  no  business  whatever  to  be, 
and  in  the  long  run,  whether  in  man  or  brute,  tends  invariably  to 
death. 

15.  When  the  tubercle  waste  or  excretion  lodges  in  the  brain  or 
its  membranes,  it  induces,  or  tends  to  induce,  hydrocephalus  or 
water- on-the-brain,  in  some  cases  convulsions.  When  it  betakes 
itself  to  the  knee  it  induces  white  swelling.  When  it  is  seated  in  the 
hip  it  induces  hip-joint  disease.  When  it  lodges  in  the  spine  it 
causes  spinal  disease.  When  it  finds  its  way  into  the  joints  or  bones 
of  the  foot,  or  hand,  or  wrist,  or  ankle,  or  shoulder,  or  elbow,  it 
produces  disease  in  these  parts,  one  or  more.  When  tubercle  waste 
fastens  on  the  ear,  it  causes,  or  often  causes,  loss  of  the  ossicula, 
impairment  or  loss  of  hearing.  When  it  settles  in  the  eyes  it  pro- 
duces scrofulous  ophthalmai.  When  it  affects  the  larynx,  as  in 
laryngeal  phthisis  or  consumption,  it  impairs  the  voice,  and  finally 
takes  away  life  itself.  Tubercle  in  the  numerous  small  glands  of 
the  mesentery,  or  between  the  intestines,  causes  mesenteric  disease, 
the  tabes  mesenterica  oi  mesenteric  consumption  of  the  old  physicians. 
When  tubercle  besets  the  throat  or  implicates  the  skin  and  subcuta- 
neous tissues,  it  bears  the  well  known  designation  of  scrofula  or 
king's  evil,  the  evil !  And  when  the  tubercle  waste  or  excretion  is 
lodged  in  the  lungs,  conjointly  or  not  with  other  organs,  it  causes 
consumption,  decline,  or  decay,  as  it  is  variously  named,  the  most 
frequent  and  destructive  of  all  maladies. 

16.  The  horse,  the  cow,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  rabbit,  singing  birds 
and  others,  when  subjected  to  the  conditions  already  stated,  are 
severally  liable  to  tubercle  deposits.  Lions,  tigers,  apes,  and  other 
wild  animals,  when  closely  confined  in  our  menageries,  all  become 
tubercle  infested,  and  sooner  or  later,  if  not  otherwise  cut  off,  die 
therefrom.    There  is  no  special  English  designation  for  consumption 
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in  tlie  horse  or  cow,  but  by  the  French  it  is  termed  pommeliere. 
When  brutes  come  to  labor  under  deposits  of  animal  excretion  or 
waste,  they  sicken  and  languish,  as  man  himself,  under  like  circum- 
stances, sickens  and  languishes,  become  unequal  to  healthy  effort, 
and,  unless  purposely  destroyed,  in  the  end  perish. 

17.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  any  and  all  habits,  customs, 
arrangements  whatsoever,  whether  as  regards  man  or  the  lower  an- 
imals, that  militate  against  healthy  respiration,  are  to  be  condemned, 
and  if  it  be  possible  superseded.  Such  habits,  such  customs,  such 
arrangements,  leading  as  they  do  to  oxcretion  deposits,  are  just  as 
chargeable  with  the  death  of  the  victims,  as  a  dose  of  arsenic  or 
other  poison,  causing  death,  is  also  chargeable  with  the  victim's 
death. 

18.  To  obviate  the  fatal  waste  deposit,  it  is  requisite  to  breathe 
pure  air  incessantly  ;  in  short,  to  let  it  habitually  into  our  dwellings, 
and  to  go  habitually  out  into  it.  It  is  requisite  to  clothe  the  body 
warmly,  to  nourish  it  well,  to  wash  it  daily,  and  at  night  to  yield 
incessant  admission  to  the  fresh  untainted  atmosphere,  so  that  in 
respect  of  purity  there  shall  be  no  distinction  between  the  air  of  the 
sleeping  chamber  and  the  air  outside  the  dwelling.  Puie,  fresh, 
untainted  night  air,  the  body  otherwise  being  properly  clothed,  and 
covered,  and  nourished,  is  not  unwholesome.  It  is  only  the  night 
air  of  the  close,  unpurified  sleepirg  chamber  that  is  unwhole- 
some. 

19.  To  say  that  the  air  of  many  sleeping-rooms,  crowded  perhaps 
with  furniture,  hangings,  carpets,  and  living  inmates,  the  windows 
perhaps  not  made  to  open,  or  at  least  never  opened  at  their  upper 
portion,  bedrooms  possibly  further  leaking  with  uncleanness,  inlt-c- 
tion,  and  impurity,  to  say  that  the  air  of  such  rooms  is  fitted  for 
-healthy  respiration,  would  be  to  .insult  the  most  poverty-stricken 
intelligence. 

20.  To  avoid  waste  excretion  or  tubercle  deposits,  then,  in  all 
their  forms  and  all  their  disastrous  results,  it  will  prove  needful  to 
breathe  day  and  daily,  day  and  night  in  fact,  winter  and  summer, 
and  always,  a  pure,  untainted  atmosphere.  It  will  be  needful  to 
breathe  it  ourselves,  and  to  procure  it  for  our  children  and  depend- 
ents, as  well  as  for  the  animals  which,  for  our  use  and  pleasure,  the 
Deity  has  subjected  to  our  control. 


Art.  III. — History  of   the  Art  of  Embalming  Jrom  its  origin 
to  the  present  time. 

[Translated  from  the  Moniteur  des  Hoepitaux,  April  19tb,  1856  ] 

We  must  go  back  to  the  earliest  ages,  in  order  to  find  the  origin 
of  preserving  bodies,  but  for  its  history  we  must  confine  oursf:lves  to 
those  traditions  which  have  been  handed  dovn  to  us  in  connection 
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with  the  discovery  of  monuments  "which  have  escaped  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  time.  Among  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where 
embalming  appears  to  have  been  a  general  custom,  those  holding  the 
first  position  were  the  Egyptians  and  th3  inhabitants  of  India.  The 
Egyptians  particularly,  who  left  such  numerous  traces  of  ancient 
splendor,  seemed  to  have  wished  to  perpetuate  themselves  even  in 
death,  in  strewing  upon  their  soil  mummies  as  indestructible  as  the 
superb  monuments  which  concealed  them. 

Historians  and  antiquarians  still  conjecture  on  the  motive  which 
led  these  people  to  preserve  the  dead  with  so  much  care.  Some 
attribute  it  to  the  belief  that  the  soul,  after  escaping  from  the  body, 
wandered  about  during  3000  years  to  re-enter  it,  and  that  therefore 
the  destruction  of  the  former  would  compel  it  to  pass  into  the  body 
of  an  animal.  The  more  rational  believe  the  practice  to  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  principles  of  hygiene,  one  of  the 
branches  of  medicine  that  the  Egyptians  cultivated  with  so  much 
success.  For  in  these  hot  regions,  only  receiving  fertility  from  the 
overflowing  of  the  ISile,  the  decomposition  of  bodies  decomposed  in 
the  earth  Avould  soon  destroy  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  spread  among 
the  population  the  seed  of  the  most  virulent  disease.  It  is  true  that 
the  places  destined  for  burial  were  above  the  inundations  of  the 
river,  but  in  these  elevated  places  the  putrefaction  of  bodies  would 
have  been  even  more  fatal  ;  for  the  winds  which  prevail  in  these 
countries  in  bringing  putrid  miasms  from  a  distance  would  have 
transported  also  their  disastrous  effects.  These  considerations  were 
too  intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  public  health  to 
escape  the  enlightened  spirit  of  those  who  had  it  under  care  ;  thus, 
Herodotus  relates,  that  during  a  period  of  three  thousand  years 
Egypt  was  one  of  the  healthiest  countries  in  the  world.  Isow,  sub- 
ject to  the  fatal  yoke  of  Mahomedanism,  it  no  longer  enjoys  this 
immunity,  but  it  has  become  the  hot-bed  of  the  plague.  The  various 
modes  of  embalming  in  Egypt  might  be  reduced  to  the  following 
operations  : 

1st.  Remove  from  the  body  all  fatty  matters  and  mucous  portions, 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  soda. 

2d.  After  having  well  washed  the  body,  dry  it  in  the  air  or  in  a 
stove. 

3d.  Preserve  it  by  employing  bitumen,  balsams,  resins,  and 
salts. 

4th.  Surrounding  it  with  numerous  strips  of  cloth,  smeared  with 
gum  or  bitumen. 

The  aromatics  employed  by  the  rich,  were  myrrh,  aloes,  cannella, 
and  cassia.  For  the  inferior  classes,  cedar  and  bitumen  of 
Judea. 

The  duration  of  embalming  varied  from  forty  to  seventy  days, 
depending  much  on  the  drying  of  the  bodies.  When  the  operation 
was  fin'shed,  they  were  enclosed  in  sarcophagi,  and  deposited  in 
sepulchral  chambers,  inaccessible  to  moisture,  the  temperature  being 
maintained  at  about  88  degrees,  Fahr. 

It  is  under  these  favorable  conditions  that  a  great  number  of 
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mummies  have  been  preserved  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  and 
now  supply  us  with  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
embalming  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 

The  Indian  mummies,  exhibited  at  the  Garden  of  Plants,  appear 
to  have  undergone  an  analogous  preparation  to  those  of  Egypt. 
After  embalming,  the  bodies  were  sewed  up  in  the  skins  of  goats, 
and  deposited  in  catacombs. 

In  examing  carefully  the  tissues  of  mummies,  an  analysis  will 
detect  nitrate  or  carbonate  of  potash,  or  sometimes  sulphate  and 
chloride  of  soda,  or  the  iodides  of  lime  and  magnesia.  During  the 
infancy  of  the  art,  drying  and  aromatic  substances  were  alone  em- 
ployed ;  later,  saline  matters  entered  among  the  ingredients.  Ethio- 
pians, inhabiting  a  country  richer  in  gum  than  the  rest  of  the 
globe,  were  accustomed  to  inclose  their  bodies  in  a  molten  mass  of 
this  transparent  matter,  while  the  Scythians  and  Persians  covered 
them  with  an  envelop  of  wax. 

Pliny  speaks  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  honey,  and  it  is  related 
that  Alexander  the  Great,  after  death,  was  rubbed  with  honey  be- 
fore burial. 

The  Jewish  custom  was,  after  washing  and  perfuming  the  corpse, 
to  surround  the  body  in  the  coffin  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  other  aro- 
matics  in  large  quantities.  Saint  John  tells  us  that  Nicodemus 
brought  one  hundred  pounds  of  myrrh  and  aloes  to  embalm  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  object  being  to  prevent  putrefaction,  which 
property  these  aromatic  substances  possess  in  a  high  degree. 

Modern  nations  following  the  example  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
have  long  practiced  evisceration  in  connection  with  the  use  of  a  num- 
ber of  solid  and  fluid  substances  to  preserve  bodies.  Alcohol,  essen- 
tial oils,  and  compound  liniments  are  most  conspicuous  ;  balsamic 
and  aromatic  powders  with  saline  substances  are  also  used. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  art  of  embalming  consisted  in  mixing  aro- 
matic substances  with  salt,  with  which  the  bodies  were  filled. 
Henry  I.  of  England  was  thus  embalmed  in  1135;  long  incisions 
were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  filled  with  this  composition, 
then  sewed  up,  the  body  then  being  enveloped  in  a  beef's  skin  and 
inclosed  in  a  coffin.  The  employment  of  salt  for  the  preservation 
of  the  bodies  of  kings,  is  well  known  in  history,  the  sellers  of  salt 
claiming  as  their  right  to  assist  at  the  royal  funerals,  and  bear  the 
bodies  of  the  kings. 

In  1658,  Louis  C.  Bils,  a  noble  of  Holland,  well  skilled  in 
anatomy,  announced  that  he  had  found  a  way  of  preserving  bodies 
from  putrifaction  without  evisceration,  so  that  the  form  and  flexibil- 
ity of  the  extremities  being  retained  they  could  be  used  for  dissec- 
tion. The  announcement  of  this  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  first 
noble  who  had  given  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  anatomy  made  a 
great  sensation.  At  the  height  of  his  renown  the  States  of  Barbaut 
bought  from  him  five  embalmed  subjects  for  22,000  florins.  Zipoeus, 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  to  whom  they 
were  given,  were  appointed  to  receive  the  secret ;  but  a  few  weeks 
had  hardly  elapsed  when  the  bodies  became  putrid.    Bils  pretend- 
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ing  that  such  a  result  was  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  professors, 
who  placed  his  preparations  in  a  damp  situation,  in  order  to  promote 
decomposition.  Bils'  treatment  of  bodies  with  himsell  was  eminently 
successful  ;  the  secret  was  buried  with  him. 

Ruysch,  also  a  Dutch  physician  and  anatomist  of  celebrity,  tried 
to  eclipse  his  adversary  Bils.  He  succeeded  in  injecting  pieces, 
which  preserved  their  softness,  flexibility  and  color.  His  collection 
so  attracted  general  attention  that  it  was  visited  by  all  the  curious 
of  Europe.  It  is  said  that  Peter  the  Great  during  a  visit  to  this 
museum,  was  so  attracted  by  the  embalmed  body  of  a  little  child 
which  appeared  to  invite  him  with  a  smile,  that  he  kissed  it. 
Ruysch  sold  his  collection,  at  the  entreaties  of  Peter  the  Great,  for 
30,000  florins.  Although  79  years  old,  he  immediately  recommen- 
ced forming  a  collection,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  in  two  years. 
In  dying,  in  1731,  he  also  carried  otf  with  him  the  secret  of  his  ad- 
mirable injections. 

Darconville  was  the  first  who  discovered,  in  1762,  the  preserva- 
tive properties  of  corrosive  sublimate,  but  we  are  indebted  to  the 
illustrious  Chausser  for  the  practical  use  of  this  drug  in  preserving 
animal  matter.  Beclard,  chief  of  the  anatomical  works  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris,  applied  the  sublimate  in  embalming 
bodies.  Charged  with  preserving  the  body  of  a  young  man  who 
died  with  hectic  fever,  (the  parents  refusing  to  have  the  body 
opened,)  after  making  numerous  punctures  and  incisions  in  every 
portion  of  the  body,  he  placed  it  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
in  which  it  was  kept  for  two  months.  When  taken  out,  it  was  dried 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  inclosed  in  a  glass  case  where  it  remained 
for  a  year  without  smell,  or  the  slightest  appearance  of  alteration. 
It  was  then  given  to  the  family.  The  skin  was  discolored  greyish, 
and  the  features  were  somewhat  changed  from  the  thinning  of  the 
lips,  cheeks,  ejelids  and  ears. 

Bugliaretti,  an  Italian  physician,  united  arsenic  with  sublimate. 
He  injected  with  this  solution  the  primitive  carotid  artery,  the  right 
jugular  vein,  the  external  iliac  on  both  sides,  and  by  using  a  trocar 
he  forced  the  fluid  into  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  results  ob- 
tained, appeared  to  be  very  similar  to  the  preceding. 

Dr.  Tranchina,  of  Naples,  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  Italy, 
for  preserving  bodies.  His  method  consisted  in  an  injection  of  a 
solution  composed  of  4  lbs.  of  arsenic  in  10  lbs  of  water.  This 
mode  of  preservation,  very  dangerous  for  dissectors,  did  not  serve 
the  purpose  of  embalming,  for  the  body  became  livid  and  atrophied 
in  drying  till  only  a  skeleton  remained,  covered  with  skinfrom  which 
the  cuticle  had  pealed. 

In  1822,  M.  Jannal,  manufacturer  of  glue,  discovered  that  a 
solution  of  salt  and  alum  would  prevent  fermentation.  With  this 
mixture,  in  connection  with  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  of  soda,  he 
injected  the  body  of  a  child,  which  was  left  on  the  tables  of  the 
Morgue  for  three  months,  and  from  which  he  attained  a  great  repu- 
tation. 

It  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  chloride  of  zinc  was  first  used  in 
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England  for  preservinaf  animal  matters.  Sucquet  took  out  a  patent 
for  preserving  pieces,  by  first  injecting  them  with  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  then  plunging  them  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 

Mr.  Granger  had  been  previously  acquainted  with  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  a  youns:  savant,  M.  Gratiolet, 
conservator  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Garden  of  Plants,  had 
tried  it  for  preserving  anatomical  pieces.  After  numerous  experi- 
ments he  abandoned  this  salt,  which  did  not  preserve  sufficiently, 
as  the  tissues  became  discolored.  The  skin  resembled  parchment, 
and  the  muscles  diminished  more  than  a  third  of  their  volume. 
Although  injections  of  this  salt  tried  at  the  anatomical  rooms  in 
Paris  were  unsuccessful,  it  is  still  used  by  anatomists  in  preserving 
subjects. 

Dr.  Roux,  of  Nines,  teaches  the  following  system  :  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  find  an  antiseptic,  which  will  preserve  all  subjects.  The  fol- 
lowing circumstances  should  be  taken  into  consideration  :  1st.  The 
constitution  of  the  subject.  2d.  The  csuse  of  death.  3d.  The 
temperature.  Anatomists  must  have  daily  observed  in  the  dissec- 
ting room  that  putrifaction  is  diflferently  produced  ;  in  some  subjects 
it  shows  itself  with  extreme  rapidity,  in  others  some  days  elapse, 
and  a  few  might  be  kept  for  even  weeks,  without  much  decomposi- 
tion. From  this  fact,  he  concludes  that  the  choice  of  an  antiseptic 
agent  upon  the  character  of  the  substance  which  it  is  intended  to 
preserve, — that  is  to  say,  upon  each  subject — should  be  chemically 
treated  according  to  the  constitution,  cause  of  death,  and  influence 
of  temperature.  After  lo  g  experience,  this  anatomist  lays  down 
the  following  rules  : 

A  young  animal  is  best  preserved  by  using  a  sulphate  ;  a  sulphate 
for  an  animal  at  puberty  ;  and  a  chloride  for  an  adult  ;  and  lastly,  to 
prevent  mould  from  appearing  on  the  surface,  pour  over  them  either 
some  essential  oil,  sether,  or  chloroform.  There  is  no  universal  an- 
tiseptic agent.  By  following  these  rules,  astonishing  results  will  be 
obtained. —  Charleston  Med.  Jour,  and  Beview. 


Art.  1Y. —  Clinical  Lecture  ly  the  late  Dr.  Drake. 

Columbia,  Texas,  April  24,  1857. 

Dr.  Dowler  :  Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  an 
Introductory  Clinical  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Louisville  Marine 
Hospital,  by  the  late  Prof.  Daniel  Drake  to  the  class  of  1845-46. 
It  was  taken  down  by  myself  at  the  time,  and  as  every  thing  from 
him  is  valuable,  I  send  it  to  you  that  it  may  be  perpetuated. 

Yours  respectfully, 
GREENSVILLE  DOWELL,  M.D. 
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MODE  OF  EXAMINING  A  PATIENT. 

You  should  in  your  examinations,  inquire  of  your  patient  as  fol- 
lows:— First.  Of  what  country  a  native?  His  age  and  occupa- 
tion. Secondly.  How  long  has  he  been  sick?  Whether  he  has 
ever  been  sick  before  ?  If  any  of  his  relations  have  had  the  same 
disease  before  ?  especially,  if  the  disease  be  a  hereditary  one.  What 
medicine  he  has  taken  ?    How  did  it  act  ? 

In  the  next  place,  you  should  commence  your  examinations  witli 
the  external  appearance  of  the  body  or  configuration.  1st.  See  if 
there  be  any  prominences  or  depressions,  and  maik  their  situations 
and  nature.  Note  whether  the  patient  be  corpulent  or  hypertrophied 
or  debilitated,  or  of  a  feeble  constitution. 

2d.  Observe  the  color  of  the  skin.  If  it  be  of  a  yellow-brown 
color,  you  may  infer  that  something  is  wrong  about  the  biliary  ap- 
paratus, and  that  the  liver  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition.  If  the  skin 
be  of  a  pale  livid  color,  you  may  expect  some  disease  or  derange- 
ment of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  either  of  the  heart  or  blood  ves- 
sels ;  or  that  the  blood  is  imperfectly  aerated. 

3d.  You  should  examine  the  alimentary  canal,  beginning  with  the 
mouth.  If  the  tongue  be  coated  with  a  dark  scurf,  or  scaly,  with 
tumefaction  of  the  gums,  with  dark  deposits  of  matter  on  the  teeth, 
we  may  infer  the  patient  to  be  typhoidly  disposed.  Again,  if  the 
tongue  be  red  and  dry,  with  a  good  deal  of  thirst,  there  may  be  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach,  or  duodenum,  or  liver.  If  the  tongue 
be  covered  with  a  thick,  slimy  coat,  you  may  be  sure  the  system  is 
very  much  affected,  and  that  the  disease  is  of  a  debilitating  and  ma- 
lignant character,  and  you  may  apprehend  the  worst  consequences. 

Proceeding  with  your  examinations,  you  depress  the  tongue  with 
some  wooden  instrument,  and  observe  the  organs  exposed  in  that 
situation,  whether  there  be  tumefaction  of  the  tonsils  and  uvula. 
Feel  or  make  pressure  on  the  skin,  over  that  part,  and  you  will  dis- 
cover if  there  be  inflammation  or  not. 

Next  comes  the  stomach.  If  there  be  soreness  of  the  epigastric 
region  on  the  pressure,  with  nausea,  heat  and  thirst,  and  pain  fol- 
lowing eating,  there  will  be  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  and  soon  to  the  rectum,  varying  your  examinations 
according  to  the  part  of  the  canal. 

Then  you  should  turn  your  attention  to  the  respiratory  system. 
Make  your  patient  sit  erect.  Take  off"  his  clothes.  Now  make  him 
bring  a  long  breath  ;  notice  whether  it  gives  him  pain  or  not ; 
whether  it  produces  cough.  Pay  attention  to  his  voice  when  he 
speaks.  Notice  whether  it  be  bronchial  or  natural.-  Now  commence 
and  make  percussion,  first,  from  the  clavicle  t-i  below  the  sternum, 
about  half  way  between  the  sternum  and  the  spine,  and  then  on  the 
opposite  side  in  the  same  manner,  noting  the  different  sounds  ;  sec- 
ondly, at  the  back,  beginning  at  about  opposite  the  same  point  as 
before,  proceeding  down  the  back  between  the  spine  of  the  scapulas 
and  the  vertebrae. 

Take  pains,  in  your  percussion,  to  strike  with  the  ball  of  your  fin- 
gers, raising  them  immediately.    Then  apply  your  ear,  with  a 
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towel  or  something  of  the  kind  between  it  and  the  body,  closely  ap- 
plied, or  with  the  stethoscope.  Note  the  consequences.  If  the 
sound  be  loud,  upon  percussion,  and  the  respiratory  sound  be 
bronchial,  and  the  vesicular  be  absent,  there  will  be  hepatization  of 
the  lungs,  and  so  on,  making  your  diagnosis  according  to  the  phsi- 
cal  signs. 

While  you  are  using  the  ear  or  the  stethoscope,  make  the  patient 
count  or  speak  in  monosyllables ;  make  him  c  jugh  ;  observe  if  it 
gives  him  pain.  If  he  expectorates,  observe  whether  it  be  pus  or 
mucus. 

Next  in  order  is  the  nervous  system.  Beginning  with  the  nerves 
of  sensation  or  the  five  nerves  of  the  external  senses ;  first,  the  eye. 
If  there  be  insensibility  to  light,  we  may  infer  that  there  is  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  from  apoplexy,  or  effusion  of  serum  or  lymph,  from 
inflammation  Again,  if  there  be  great  irritability  of  the  nerves 
from  light,  there  may  be  inflammation  of  the  brain  that  has  not 
proceeded  to  a  termination  by  either  effusion  of  serum  or  lymph. 
The  same  examination  with  respect  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  These 
all  noted,  you  should  proceed  to  the  spinal  marrow.  Make  pres- 
sure along  its  whole  extent.  If  there  be  pain  upon  pressure,  you 
may  infer  that  there  is  inflammation  somewhere  in  its  course. 

We  next  examine  the  vascular  system.  Examine  the  pulse.  If 
it  be  full  and  strong,  with  hot  skin,  we  say  there  is  fever.  If  it  be 
incompressible  and  wiry,  with  heat  and  pain,  we  say  there  is  inflam- 
mation of  some  organ,  and  should  we  bleed,  we  will  find  the  body 
to  have  a  superabundance  of  red  globules,  with  a  buffy  coat  and 
cupped.  We  notice  whether  there  be  congestion  of  any  organ,  such 
as  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  or  the  general  capillary  system ; 
whether  there  is  a  state  of  collapse  or  depression.  Lastly,  we  ob- 
serve the  secretory  apparatus.  First,  the  saliva ;  second,  the  gas- 
tric juice ;  third,  bile  ;  fourth,  urine  ;  fifth  and  lastly,  the  foeces.  If 
there  be  a  profusion  of  saliva,  there  may  be  some  hard  irritating  sub- 
stance in  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  or  he  may  have  taken  too  much 
of  some  preparation  of  mercury,  which  has  produced  ptyalism. 
There  may  be  too  great  a  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  it  may 
be  of  an  acidulous  nature,  producing  indigestion.  Bile  may  be  se- 
creted in  too  great  a  quantity,  and  produce  dark  and  irritating  dis- 
charges, or  it  may  be  suspended,  and  the  foeces  will  be  white  and 
dry,  of  a  costive  nature,  that  is,  producing  costiveness,  with  imper- 
fect digestion,  flatulency,  and  colic.  There  may  be  too  great  a  se- 
cretion of  the  urine,  producing  diabetes,  or  it  may  be  stopped  by 
inflammation  of  the  kidney,  which  will  give  an  odor  to  the  perspira- 
tory matter,  and  to  the  breath  by  the  effete  which  it  is  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  away,  getting  or  remaining  in  the  blood. 

The  foeces  are  a  valuable  means  of  diagnosis.  If  they  be  white  or 
clay- colored,  or  greenish,  there  will  be  some  derangement  of  the 
biliary  organs.  It  they  be  mingled  with  undigested  matter,  there 
is  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  tributary  organs.  If  they  be 
hard  and  dry,  we  may  infer  that  there  is  inflammation  in  some  part 
of  the  tube,  etc.— 0,  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
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Art.  V. —  Cyanosis:  by  Prof.  Carson.    (From  Trans.  Coll.  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Dec,  1866.) 

Dr.  Carson  read  the  following  report  of  a  case  of  Cyanosis.  The 
subject  of  the  following  qase  having  lived,  in  opposition  to  so  many 
physical  obstacles,  during  a  surprisingly  prolonged  period  of  time, 
I  have  regarded  all  the  details  connected  with  its  history  as  interest- 
ing and  worthy  of  record,  and  have  therefore  taken  considerable 
pains  to  note  and  preserve  them. 

S.  R.  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  January  26,  1836,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  birth,  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  cyanosis.  He  passed 
through  the  stages  of  infancy  with  no  unusual  derangement  of 
health,  not  having  developed,  however,  as  his  brothers  and  sister, 
but  remaining  puny  and  contracted  in  his  growth. 

In  April,  1842,  he  was  attacked  by  hooping  cough,  which  was  of 
great  severity  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  respiration  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  and  attended,  from  time  to  time,  with 
profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  From  this  he  recovered  slow- 
ly, and  afterwards,  until  the  winter  of  1848,  was  apparently  in  good 
health.  I  had  not  occasion  to  inquire  minutely  into  his  condition 
prior  to  the  attack  mentioned,  but,  at  that  time,  my  attention  was 
closely  directed  towards  him,  and  subsequently,  bis  case  was  stud- 
ied attentively.  "When  he  was  in  the  best  state  of  physical  existence, 
the  following  were  the  features  presented:  Countenance  rather  dull, 
except  when  roused  by  emotion,  with  a  leaden  hue  of  the  skin;  ex- 
pression of  the  eye  clear,  but  the  adnata  permeated  by  deep  crim- 
son vessels;  lips,  gums  and  tongue,  purple;  person  small,  but  slowly 
increasing  from  year  to  year;  extremities  delicate,  with  a  remarka- 
ble enlargement  and  incurvation  (from  curvature  of  the  nails)  of  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  which  were  as  deeply  tinctured  as  the 
lips  and  tongue.  The  chest  was  narrow  and  contracted,  prominent 
in  front,  and  evinced  a  series  of  phenomena  which  were  constant 
until  his  health  began  to  fail,  viz  :  perfect  resonance  on  both  sides, 
before  and  behind  ;  respiration  louder  than  usual,  with  no  marked 
signs  of  pulmonary  embarrassment.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  was 
strong,  extending  half  an  inch  further  on  the  right  side  than  natu- 
ral, and  seen  conspicuously  when  the  chest  was  exposed  ;  the  fre- 
quency of  beat  amounted  to  eighty  per  minute.  The  action  of  the 
heart  was  accompanied  with  both  sounds,  the  first  sound  most  fee- 
ble, and  also  a  peculiar  blowing  sound,  which  was  perceptible  not 
only  when  the  ear  was  applied  directly  over  the  heart,  but  at  some 
distance  on  the  sides  of  the  chest.  He  participated  in  the  active 
exercises  of  boys,  at  which  times  I  noticed  that  his  respiration  was 
much  hurried,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  suffer,  had  a  good  appetite, 
good  spirits,  and  an  active  inquiring  mind,  which  led  him  to  apply 
himself  to  his  studies,  and  to  excel  in  such  as  were  presented  in  suc- 
cession with  advancing  age. 

In  the  year  1843,  with  the  view  of  determing  the  effect  of  position 
upon  the  cyanosed  condition.  Dr.  Pepper  and  myself  instituted  the 
following  experiments: 
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1.  When  laid  upon  his  back,  with  his  shoulders  moderately  ele- 
vated, the  chest  presented  some  prominence  over  the  cardiac  region. 
Impulse  of  the  heart  not  strong,  beats  eighty  per  minute  ;  dullness 
on  percussion  of  the  cardiac  region  ;  pulse  regular,  but  feeble  ;  in 
the  carotids,  the  same  as  the  wrist.  Bruii  de  sovfflet  distinct.  Res- 
piration twenty  per  minute.  The  right  hand  was  elevated  for  two 
minutes,  when  it  lost  its  color  ,»  while  the  left,  being  pendant,  in- 
creased in  blueness.  This  trial  was  now  reversed,  with  the  same 
result. 

2.  He  was  placed  upon  his  left  side,  and  in  thirteen  minutes  the 
lividity  in  the  lips  and  the  hands,  which  were  placed  at  rest,  hori- 
zontally, was  diminished,  but  the  left  side  of  the  face,  where  it  rested 
on  the  pillow,  was  more  injected  than  the  other.  In  fifteen  minutes, 
no  greater  effect  had  taken  place.  He  was  now  made  to  lie  on  his 
right  side,  and  in  fifteen  minutes,  as  much,  but  no  greater  diminu- 
tion of  the  blueness  had  occurred  as  when  upon  the  left  side. 

3.  With  the  view  to  excite  the  circulation,  we  directed  him  to 
run  up  stairs  and  return.  He  then  presented  excessive  lividity  of 
the  lips,  cheeks  and  hands,  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  heart 
acting  tumultuously,  and  the  pulse  rapid  and  irregular.  He  was 
placed  on  his  left  side,  and,  in  fifteen  minutes,  the  condition  was  the 
same  as  when  this  had  been  practised  in  the  previous  experiment. 
He  was  again  directed  to  run  up  stairs,  and,  on  returning  with  the 
same  symptoms,  was  laid  on  his  right  side.  In  fifteen  minutes  the 
same  diminution  of  color  took  place,  and  calmness  occurred  as  be- 
fore, when  he  had  been  placed  upon  the  left  side,  but  not  to  a  great- 
er extent,  or  more  rapidly. 

4.  After  inducing  augmented  blueness  by  the  same  exercise,  he 
was  laid  upon  his  back,  and  here,  again,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
excessive  lividity  disappeared  with  as  much  rapidity  as  when  placed 
either  on  the  right  or  left  side. 

During  the  winter  of  1848-9,  he  had  an  attack  of  hcemorrhage 
from  the  lungs,  connected  with  pneumonia,  from  which  he  recover- 
ed, and  in  the  spring,  resumed  his  school  duties,  but  his  general 
health  was  not  so  good  as  previously,  and  during  the  ensuing  au- 
tumn, when  the  cold  weather  set  in,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
studies,  becoming  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  evidently  declining. 

April  25,  185U,  I  visited  him,  and  noted  the  following  symptoms: 
Much  emaciation  of  the  whole  frame,  with  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities;  countenance  pmched,  of  a  leaden  hue; 
eye  dull;  lips  and  tongue  of  a  pale  purple;  pulse,  one  hundred  and 
sixteen,  quick  and  thready  ;  respiration,  thirty,  sighing  ;  impulse  of 
the  heart  decided,  but  not  forcible;  sounds  of  the  heart  merged  into 
a  rough,  rasping  sound,  heard  over  the  whole  front  of  the  chest ; 
respiratory  murmur  louder  than  natural  in  the  right  lung,  both  ante- 
riorly and  posteriorly.  In  the  anterior  of  the  left  lung,  the  sounds 
were  masked  by  that  of  the  heart,  but,  posteriorly,  the  middle  lobe 
presented  some  dullness  on  percussion,  and  a  distinct,  crepitant  mur- 
mur. Some  cough  existed,  especially  at  night,  with  thick,  tenacious 
sputa.    He  could  not  remain  long  in  the  recumbent  posture.  Skin 
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cold  and  moist;  tongue  coated;  appetite  poor;  bowels  regular;  com- 
plained of  erratic  pains,  and,  of  late,  has  suffered  from  prolapsus 
ani.    Treatment  sustaining,  and  to  relieve  his  suflferings. 

August  1.  From  the  time  before  specified,  has  been  gradually- 
failing  ;  the  emaciation  has  become  extreme,  and  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  has  become  so  oppressive,  as  to  preclude  repose  in  the  re- 
cumbent position ;  respiration  hurried,  thirty-five  per  minute  ;  pulse, 
quick  and  tense  ;  skin  cool ;  mucous  membranes  becoming  dry  and 
foul ;  extremities  swelling.  The  anterior  of  the  chest  presented  the 
rough,  blowing  sound,  with  bare  perception  of  the  two  sounds  of  the 
heart.  There  was  dulness  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  before  and 
behind,  and  no  respiratory  murmur  discoverable  on  either  side,  but, 
at  the  upper  parts,  tubular  sounds,  and  some  crepitation,  or  submu- 
cous rale. 

16th.  Patient,  after  having  suflfered  under  almost  agonizing  pain 
through  the  chest,  extending  to  the  extremities,  with  difficulty  of 
respiration,  amounting  to  asphyxia,  the  lividity  of  the  face  and 
hands  becoming  extreme,  and  cold,  clammy  perspiration  covering 
his  whole  body,  died  at  2  P.  M. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Sixty-eight  hours  after  death,  an  au- 
topsy was  made.  The  body  was  exceedingly  thin,  and  the  blue 
tinge  of  the  skin  very  apparent.  The  examination  was  made  by  my 
friend.  Dr.  F.  W.  Sargent,  from  which  I  took  the  following  notes : 

Chest. — Upon  laying  bare  the  sternum  and  removing  it,  strong 
adhesions  were  overcome.  On  endeavoring  to  remove  the  lungs, 
they  were  found  bound  to  the  sides  of  the  chest  by  strong  membran- 
ous connections,  the  result  of  pleuritis  on  both  sides,  but  firmer  on 
the  left.  Lungs  filled  with  tubercles  as  large  as  peas,  as  well  as  in 
smaller  masses,  congested,  and  in  some  portions  hepatized,  the  pos- 
terior portions  of  both  in  a  state  approximating  softening,  sinking  in 
water.  Pericardium  adherent  firmly  to  both  right  and  left  lung, 
containing  fgiss  of  serum.  The  heart  was  located  with  its  right 
edge  under  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  the  base  opposite  the  second 
rib,  and  the  apex  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  length  three 
inches,  transverse  diameter  three  inches  two  lines,  much  dis- 
tended with  blood,  and  filled  with  soft  coagula.  Auricles  distended; 
foramen  ovale  open,  large  enough  to  admit  the  forefinger  (one-half 
inch  in  diameter.)  The  right  and  left  ventricles  communicated  with 
each  other,  there  existing,  in  fact,  but  one  cavity,  the  septum  being 
wanting,  with  the  exception  of  half  an  inch  at  the  lower  part, 
formed,  apparently,  by  a  transverse  development  of  the  columnse 
carneae.  The  diameter  of  the  opening  between  the  ventricles  was 
one  and  seven-eighths  inches.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles  was  very  neraly  equal — five  lines.  The  substance  of  the 
entire  organ  was  flabby.  The  circumference  of  the  aorta,  at  its  or- 
igin, was  two  and  one-sixteenth  inches ;  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
was  one  and  five-eights  inches.  One  of  the  musculi  papillares  of 
the  tricuspid  valve  had  its  origin  at  the  posterior  wall  of  the  right 
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ventricle  lower  than  usual ;  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  natural ; 
the  mitral  valves,  normal,  as  well  as  the  semilunar  of  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery. 

Liver  large,  deeply  colored ;  kidneys,  firm,  apparently  natural. 
The  abdominal  organs  healthy. 

There  are  several  points  worthy  of  note  in  the  history  of  this  case. 
The  subject  of  it  lived  exactly  fourteen  and  a  half  years,  and,  from 
the  time  of  his  recovery  from  hooping  cough  in  the  spring  of  1842, 
until  he  was  attacked  by  pneumonia  in  the  winter  of  1848,  appeared 
to  be  in  good  health.  The  cyanosed  condition,  although  modifying 
his  growth,  and  producing  the  peculiar  phenomena  connected  with  it, 
which  have  been  mentioned,  did  not  afifect  his  spirits,  or  produce 
hebetude,  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  mind  was  active  and  capable  of 
effort.  When  in  the  best  state  of  health,  as  reported  in  the  notes, 
his  respiration  presented  perfect  resonance  on  both  sides,  and  was 
louder  than  usual.  Without  apparent  pulmonary  embarrassment, 
except  when  in  exercise,  yet  the  extreme  engorgement  to  which  the 
lungs  could  be  subjected,  was  shown  by  the  profuse  haemorrhage 
which  occurred  during  the  attack  of  hooping  cough.  From  the 
date  of  the  attack  of  pneumonia,  a  difficulty  in  his  respiration  ex- 
hibited itself,  becoming  more  and  more  serious  in  proportion  to  the 
advancing  disease  of  the  pulmonary  structure  and  its  accompanying 
hypostasis,  until,  under  this  combination  of  local  circumstances, 
he  succcumbed  after  an  unusually  prolonged  struggle.  Post  mortem 
examination  revealed  a  heart  without  the  septum  between  the  ven- 
tricles and  patulous  foramen  ovale,  with  a  marked  disparity  between 
the  openings  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  and  disease  of  the 
lungs  of  the  most  serious  nature. 

,  The  first  aspect  of  the  case  from  the  resemblance  to  a  single  heart, 
might  induce  the  belief  that  the  cyanosis  depended  upon  an  equal 
commingling  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  in  the  general  circulation  ; 
this  is  the  causation  of  the  disease  which  has  been  adopted  by  seve- 
ral authorities.  Untenable  as  this  supposition  has  been  shown  to  be 
by  the  occurrence  of  just  such  malformation  in  cases  where  no  cyan- 
osis existed,  this  case  does  not  present  this  sole  aberration ;  an  ine- 
quality existed,  of  a  very  anormal  character,  between  the  aorta  and 
the  pulmonary  artery.  By  referring  to  the  admirable  paper  of  M. 
Bizot,*  it  will  be  found  that  the  circumference  of  the  opening  of  the 
aorta,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  in  the  male,  is  twenty-two  and 
three- fourths  lines,  while  the  circumference  of  the  opening  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  twenty-three  and  three-fourths  lines  (the  French 
measurements  have  been  reduced  to  the  English.)  If  we  compare 
the  measurements  of  the  same  openings,  in  the  heart  under  conside- 
ration, with  these,  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  the  aorta,  there  is  given 
two  and  one- sixteenth  inches,  or  twenty- four  and  three-fourth 
lines,  which  is  two  lines  more  than  natural,  and  for  the  pulmonary 
artery  there  is  given  one  and  five-eighths  inches,  or  nineteen  and 
one-half  lines,  which  is  less  than  natural  by  four  and  one-fourth 

*  Reeherches  Bur  le  Cceur  et  le  Systeme  Arterial  chez  I'Homme,  par  J.  Bitot 
(  de  Geneve,)  Memoires  dela  Societe  Medioale  d'Observation,  torn,  i,,  Pars. 
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lines.  In  the  normal  state  of  the  heart,  the  opening  of  the  pulmon- 
ary artery  exceeds  that  of  the  aorta  by  a  line,  while,  in  this  case,  it 
is  less  than  the  aorta  orifice,  the  difference  between  them  amounting 
to  five  and  one-fourth  lines,  a  little  less  than  half  an  inch.  It  can- 
not be  doubted,  then,  that  in  this  slight  enlargement  on  the  one  side, 
and  decided  contraction  on  the  other,  there  existed  a  cause  of  em- 
barrassment to  the  circulation,  which  places  the  case  in  the  category 
of  those  produced  by  pulmonary  difficulty.  That  the  heart  had 
difficulty  in  emptying  itself,  is  apparent  from  the  constant  bellows 
murmur,  which  increased  as  disease  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs  set 
in,  and  from  the  strong  impulse  perc^tible  on  inspection,  which 
accompanied  the  action  of  the  organ.  The  walls  of  both  ventricles 
exhibit  a  departure  from  the  normal  thickness,  that  of  the  left  ex- 
ceeding the  natural  measurement  by  a  line,  and  that  of  the  right 
augmented  three  lines  ;  or  contrary  to  the  usual  structural  arrange- 
ment, which  gives  four  lines  for  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and  one  and  one-half  for  the  right,  they  were  nearly  equal, 
thus  more  closely  conforming  to  the  idea  of  a  single  ventricular  cav- 
ity. Whether  this  augmented  thickness  was  congenital  or  acquired, 
cannot  be  determined,  but,  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  organ 
corresponding  to  the  standard  measurement,  we  are  induced  to  be- 
lieve it  was  the  former. 

That  difficulty  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  did  exist,  although,  in 
the  early  portion  of  the  history  of  the  case,  not  sufficiently  marked 
to  arrest  attention,  is  clear  from  the  ready  occurrence  of  haemorrhage 
first  under  the  influence  of  hooping-cough,  and  then  of  pneumonia. 
The  condition  of  the  lungs  as  found,  was  in  a  great  measure,  the  re- 
sult of  fixed  hypostatic  congestion,  on  which  had  engrafted  itself  the 
tubercular  element. 

We  have  been  induced  to  report  the  case  as  confirmatory  of  the 
views  entertained  by  our  lamented  fellow-member,  Dr.  Moreton 
Stille,  and  so  well  sustained  in  his  inaugural  thesis  on  Cyanosis,  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 

Dr.  West  referred  to  a  case  of  malformation  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels,  reported  by  him,  with  some  remarks  upon  cyanosis,  to  the 
Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  published  among  its 
Transactions,  in  the  Medical  Examiner  for  November,  1842. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Carson  confirmed  the  views  which  he  had  then 
taken  in  regard  to  the  production  of  cyanosis. 

The  subject  was  a  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  who  had  exhibited  no 
marked  discoloration  of  the  skin,  until  after  an  attck  of  pertussis 
when  he  was  fifteen  months  old,  and  even  subsequently  to  that 
period,  his  parents  had  at  times  noticed  the  entire  disappearance  of 
the  blueness  when  he  was  sitting  erect,  and  perfectly  quiet. 

He  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  convulsion,  which  was  re- 
peated on  the  third  day  afterwards,  when  he  almost  immediately 
expired.  The  heart  in  its  substance,  its  coronary  vessels,  and  in  all 
its  cavities,  was  found,  after  death,  remarkably  turgid  with  dark 
blood.  The  actual  capacity  of  the  right  cavities  was  nearly  double 
that  of  the  le(t  ones.    The  foramen  ovale  was  closed.    The  two 
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ventricles  and  the  aorta  communicated  by  a  circular  opening  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  aorta  had  an  origin  from  each  ven- 
tricle. The  most  interesting  peculiarity  presented  by  the  specimen, 
was  found  in  the  condition  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  vessel 
was  almost  entirely  occluded  at  its  origin,  which  presented  a  small 
papillary  eminence,  through  which  a  passage  scarcely  capable  of 
admitting  a  large  pin,  was  continued  to  the  superior  comer  of  the 
right  ventricle.  The  supply  of  blood  to  the  lungs  was  furnished 
^  by  the  ductus  arteriosus,  which  was  still  open  within  the  pulmonary 
artery.  At  the  point  where  this  duct  opened,  there  existed  a  kind 
of  valvular  arrangement.  The  duct  passed  directly  across  from  the 
aorta  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of 
the  latter  vessel,  occasioning,  necessarily,  the  blood  which  reached 
it,  to  branch  ofif  into  two  directly  opposite  currents.  From  this  ar- 
rangement, it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
right  ventricle  into  the  lungs  must  have  been  greatly  retarded,  the 
whole  of  it,  nearly,  having  to  pass  at  several  right  angles,  after  leav- 
ing the  heart ;  as  a  consequence  of  this  retarded  movement  of  the 
blood,  congestion  of  the  whole  venous  system  must  necessarily  have 
been  produced,  that  of  the  skin  exhibiting  itself  in  the  form  of 
cyanosis. 

The  venae  cavae,  too,  instead  of  entering  the  heart  separately, 
were  first  united  into  a  common  trunk,  which  joined  the  auricle  ex- 
actly at  a  right  angle,  a  further  impediment  being  thus  offered  to 
the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart,  of  course  assisting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  congestion  throughout  the  whole  venous  system. 

Dr.  Condie  said:  I  regard  Dr.  Carson's  case  as  a  very  interesting 
and  important  one.  The  number  of  cyanotic  persons  who  reach 
.adult  life,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  ;  many  such  cases  are  on 
record  The  causes  of  cyanosis  in  children  who  perish,  are  often 
quite  independent  of  cardiac  lesions,  and  still  more  so  in  those  in 
which  the  discoloration  is  only  temporary.  In  many  cases,  the  blue- 
ness  disappears  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  a  free  discharge 
from  the  bowels,  and  hence  I  am  accustomed,  when  the  skin  is 
purplish,  to  give  a  purgative  dose  of  castor  oil.  In  very  many  cases 
of  alleged  or  supposed  overlying,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  child's 
death  is  attributable  to  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs.  In  the 
course  of  one  year,  I  met  with  three  such  cases.  In  two  of  them, 
a  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  and,  on  examination,  the  lungs  were 
found  to  be  in  a  state  of  atelectasis,  quite  in  the  foetal  condition,  like 
the  liver  in  texture,  and  sinking  when  thrown  into  water. 

Dr.  Carson  remarked,  that  a  cause  of  of  cyanosis,  which  had  not 
been  alluded  to  by  the  authorities  on  the  subject,  is  congenital  drop- 
sy, when  the  mother  is  suffering  from  this  affection  at  the  period  of 
her  labor.  He  alluded  to  a  case  in  which  the  mother  was  the  sub- 
ject of  general  dropsy  at  the  time  of  parturition,  and  the  child,  when 
born,  affected  with  universal  watery  infiltration,  distending  the 
limbs,  the  body,  and  the  face,  was  in  a  deeply  cyanosed  condition. 
He  regarded  the  cyanosis  as  depending  upon  a  similar  infiltration 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs,  impeding  respiration.    As  soon 
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as  this  cause  of  venous  congestion  was  removed  by  the  subsequent 
administration  of  a  purge,  the  cyanosis  disappeared. 

Dr.  Condie  said :  I  am  enabled  to  confirm  the  remarks  made  in 
reference  to  the  causes  of  cyanosis,  by  another  case  in  point.  I  had 
a  little  patient  affected  with  oedema  of  the  lungs.  As  the  attack 
advanced,  its  color  became  gradually  more  and  more  dusky,  until  it 
acquired  a  perfectly  cyanotic  hue.  On  examination  of  the  body 
after  death,  no  lesion  having  any  connection  with  the  symptoms  was 
discovered,  except  general  and  complete  oedema  of  both  lungs,  by 
which  the  expansion  of  the  air  cells  and  the  pulmonary  circulation 
were  rendered  ioipossible. 


Art.  VI. — Spiritualism.    By  Walter  Channing,  M.  D.  [Com- 
municated for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journair| 

This  subject  is  of  deep,  wide  and  popular  interest.  It  occupies,  al- 
most exclusixely,  many  minds — minds  of  various  power  and  different 
culture.  Whenever  it  enters  the  mind,  it  fills  it.  And  why  should  it 
not  ?  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  What  more  solemn,  and  what 
can  be  more  attractive  than  a  science,  the  object  of  which  is  the  un- 
seen world,  the  habitation  of  the  dead — of  our  dead — and  which 
says  it  brings  from  heaven  again  to  earth  the  dearest  and  best  re- 
membered, or  which  claims  to  hold  intercourse  in  the  spiritual  world, 
through  mediums,  with  the  happy  dwellers  there.  Said  one  to  me, 
and  the  straitest  of  his  sect,  "  I  have  far,  far  more  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  those  members  of  my  family  who  are  dead,  or  rather,  who 
have  passed  away,  than  with  those  of  it  who  remain  with  me  on 
earth.*'  It  was  a  passing  thought,  but  it  came,  that  there  might  be 
others  in  this  **  naughty  world,"  who  would  agree  in  this  declara- 
tion with  my  friend  the  Spiritualist.  The  Spiritualist  believes  in 
facts  of  sense,  and  in  the  agency  by  which  they  are  made  known. 
He  says  he  has  the  evidence  of  sense — of  sight  and  hearing,  in  the 
first  place,  which  is  the  basis  of  assent — and,  in  addition,  and  para- 
mount to  this,  the  **  evidence  of  things  not  seen"  or  heard,  which  is 
the  basis  of  faith.  Chairs  move  ;  tables  are  turned  legs  upward, 
while  their  tops  rest  gently  on  the  heads  of  those  standing  under 
them.  The  voluntary  action  of  others  is  claimed  to  be  controlled, 
and  that  things  are  grasped  and  held  by  forces  which  cannot  be  over- 
come. Many  years  ago,  at  the  latest  advent  of  mesmerism,  a  man 
came  to  America  from  France,  named  Poyen.  He  was  quite  suc- 
cessful in  practicing  mesmeric  phenomena.  A  friend  of  mine — a 
near  relative — attended  some  sittings,  and  we  talked  about  what  we 
saw.  I  said,  **  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  understand  how  the  will  of 
M.  Poyen  can  raise  the  arm  of  another  person,  keep  it  suspended, 
or  bend  it  so  that  he  cannot  straighten  it  again."  Said  my  interlo- 
cutor, raising  his  arm,  **  I  do  not  understand,  I  do  not  know  how  I 
raise  this  mass  of  solid  matter — this  arm  of  mine.    Why  should  I 
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question  the  power  of  M.  Poyen  to  do  the  same  with  another  mass 
of  matter,  out  of  himself — for  instance,  my  arm  ?  Why  may  not  his 
will — since  will  is  but  one  thing,  the  action  of  the  same  power  be- 
longing to  all  living  beings — do  with  my  will  what  he  wills,  and  act 
upon  my  arm  as  readily  as  upon  his  own — njay,  control  my  volun- 
tary actions  just  as  he  does  his  own  V*  The  questionings  came 
from  a  man  of  strong  and  thoroughly  cultivated  intellect,  and  who 
was  habitually  careful  about  what  he  said — in  whom  moral  and 
intellectual  responsibilities  was  a  deep  and  abiding  principle — duty 
— and  who  labored  to  be  true  to  his  convictions. 

Spiritualism  was  said  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  present  interest.  It 
is  indeed  a  phase  of  mesmerism,  but  not  the  less  claiming  the  pro- 
found consideration  in  which  it  is  held  by  its  disciples  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  not  the  less  asking,  and  demanding  and  receiving  the 
thought  of  the  best  thinkers.  It  should  not  be  ridiculed  or  con- 
temned. Ridicule  is  no  longer  the  test  of  truth  ;  and  contempt  is 
the  most  unwise  snd  unworthy  of  intellectual  operations.  The  man 
who  treats  another  with  contempt  is  faithless  to  the  great  principle 
which  constitutes  humanity — 

*'  The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  which  hath  given  him  understanding." 
It  was  a  philosopher,  and  a  wise  one  too,  who  said  : 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  arc  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

Spiritualism,  we  are  told,  has  other  agencies  besides  ''table-tip- 
ping" and  chair-moving.  It  has  power,  it  is  said,  to  learn  the  na- 
ture of,  and  to  remove  disease.  It  is  on  account  of  this  alleged 
-agency  that  the  writer  has  been  led  to  notice  it.  He  has  never  wit- 
nessed its  more  popular  operations.  The  table  has  not  moved  when 
he  has  been  present ;  and  other  spiritual  manifestations  have  failed 
to  be  made.  He  has  no  evidence  to  offer,  therefore,  of  the  power 
here  claimed,  but  of  the  exercise  of  which,  how  can  he  doubt,  as  it 
has  been  stated  to  him  by  too  many,  and  too  competent  witnesses, 
to  allow  him  to  question  their  statements.  Mistakes,  however,  are 
now  and  then  made,  of  which  the  following  is  an  instance  :  A  let- 
ter was  received  and  opened  by  the  writer,  which  was  intended  for 
another  person  of  similar  address.  Its  contents  were  said  to  have 
been  communicated  from  a  deceased  husband  in  heaveti  to  a  medi- 
um, to  be  sent  by  the  latter  to  his  widow.  It  ended  with  *'  dear 
Elizabeth  ''    The  widow's  name  was  Buih. 

My  professional  acquaintance  with  Spiritualism  has  not  been  large 
and  I  shall  report  at  this  time  only  two  cases  of  disease  for  which, 
relief  has  been  sought  from  dwellers  in  heaven. 

Case  i. — Miss*****,  a  maiden  lady,  and  somewhat  beyond  the 
"middle  ages,'*  had  for  a  long  time  suffered  from  indigestion.  At 
length  the  disease  assumed  a  very  grave  character.  Not  only  could 
the  stomach  not  bear  any  food,  liquid  or  solid,  simple  or  compound, 
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but  the  matters  vomited  were  black — as  black  as  a  "  crow."  The 
abdomen  was  tender,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.    I  was 
asked  to  see  the  patient  in  consultation.    The  address  was  reached 
in  due  time,  but  the  consulting  physician  had  not  arrived.  After 
waiting  the  fifteen  minutes  allowed  to  diflference  of  time  or  watches, 
it  was  suggested  that  it  might  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  wait  longer. 
Miss  ****  was  now  visited.    She  was  in  her  bed,  but  received  me 
very  cordially,  and  presented  very  slight  traces,  if  any,  of  disease. 
She  did  not  seem  in  the  least  emaciated.    Her  complexion  was  clear 
and  of  a  due  mixture  of  red  and  white.    There  was  quite  a  remark- 
able animation  about  her  address.    She  spake  and  smiled  so  natu- 
rally, that  one  would  hardly  suppose  she  was  in  any  degree  ill. 
Upon  inquiry  of  symptoms,  she  said  that  her  life  was  despaired  of — 
that  so  ill  was  she  the  last  night,  that  it  was  supposed  or  predicted 
she  would  die  before  morning — that  her  disease  was  of  a  most  seri- 
ous character,  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  cancer  of  the  stom- 
ach— and  finally,  that  nothing  would  remain  in  the  stomach,  but  that 
instead  of  keeping  dewn,  every  thing  came  up.    Careful  examina- 
tion was  now  made  of  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  whole 
abdomen,  but  nothing  was  discovered  denoting  any  disease  what- 
ever.   The  examination  was  made  especially  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain if  cancer  of  the  stomach  existed,  but  the  discovery  did  not  re- 
ward labor.    An  opinion,  founded  on  the  exploration,  was  given, 
that  there  was  no  cancer — there  was  no  evidence  of  impendino- 
death.    Miss  ****  was  advised  to  get  up,  dress,  and  go  about, 
and  to  eat  in  moderate  quantities  such  articles  of  food  as  were  most 
desired.    After  much  agreeable  conversation — as  with  an  intelli- 
gent lady  conversation  so  frequently  is — the  consulted  withdrew. 
He  has  not  seen  Miss  ****  since,  but  recently,  on  inquiry  of  a  rel- 
ative of  hers,  he  learnt  that  she  was  perfectly  well.    The  writer  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  the  information,  but  was  told  that  the  credit 
belonged  elsewhere ;  that,  being  a  Spiritualist,  she  had  consulted  a 
medium,  who  applied  to  my  late  friend.  Dr.  and  received 

advice  from  him,  which  being  followed,  recovery  had  taken  place. 
Pleasure  was  expressed  that  my  deceased  friend  was  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ;  also  a  desire  to  be  informed  what  professional  ad- 
vice he  had  given.  It  was  short  and  comprehensive,  namely,  io 
drink  no  wine,  and  to  sit  in  the  sun. 

Cask  ii.  —  Mrs.  ******  has  children;  has  long  been  confined  to 
house,  and  much  of  the  time  to  bed,  with  that  numerous  catalogue 
of  complaints  which  have  their  cause  in  uterine  functional  troubles 
an^  displacements,  which  disturb  all  other  functions,  nullify  the  will, 
and  so  make  useless  the  whole  system  of  voluntary  action  ;  produc- 
ing one  of  the  saddest,  because  to  the  sufierer  one  of  the  most  hope- 
less of  conditions.  To  such  a  case  a  Spiritual  medium,  of  alleged 
large  endowments  for  such  an  office,  was  called.  The  writer  having 
some  professional  relations  to  the  case,  was  invited,  on  request,  to 
be  present,  to  attend  the  consultation. 

The  attending  physician,  together  with  the  medium  and  the  writer, 
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met  at  the  appointed  hour.  After  some  conversation,  the  medium 
said  he  was  ready  to  begin  Being  asked  if  any  physicians  were 
present  from  the  spiritual  world,  he  said  there  were  three,  viz  :  the 
late  Dr.  S******,  the  late  Dr.  and  a  late  botanical  doc- 
tor, who,  on  earth,  lived  in  St.    It  was  agreed  that  Dr.  ****** 

should  be  consulted.  The  medium  having  bandaged  his  eyes,  sat 
down  near  by  the  side  of  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  was  lying, 
and  bending  over  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  exclaimed,  very  gen- 
tly, "wonderful  !  what  curious,  what  various  things  do  I  see  !" 
He  was  asked  if  he  saw  a  tube  from  the  spleen  going  to  the  womb. 
He  said,  yes  and  being  asked  how  it  looked,  he  replied,  "  con- 
siderably large,  and  inflamed."  How  or  where  does  it  terminate  ? 
was  the  next  ques:ion.  •*  In  the  Fallopian  tube,"  was  the  answer. 
The  appearance  and  situation  of  the  womb  were  next  asked  about. 
It  was  described  as  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  its  end  turned  some- 
what backward,  being  out  of  its  natural  direction — anteverted. 

The  writer  having  frequently  had  conversations  with  the  late  Dr. 
before  his  death,  upon  a  condition  of  the  womb,  concerning 
which  there  was  an  entire  difference  of  opinion  between  them,  was 
very  desirous  to  learn  of  the  doctor  what  were  his  present  views  of 
the  subject ;  in  other  words,  if  his  later  opportunities  for  superior 
knowledge  on  this  and  all  other  subjects  had  led  him  to  change  his 
opinion  concerning  a  subject  of  their  frequent  amicable  disputes. 
The  afiection  referred  to  was  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  womb,  a 
complication  of  labor  painful  in  itself,  and  severely  so  in  its  surgical 
requirements,  and  not  without  danger.  This  accident,  it  is  well 
known,  is  universally  believed  by  medical  men  to  be  owing  to  a  con- 
traction of  the  womb  after  delivery,  at  some  point  between  its  fundus 
and  mouth.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  womb  remain- 
ing uncontracted  above,  and  a  portion  being  in  the  same  state  helow 
the  contraction,  a  figure  resembling  the  upper  and  lower  chambers  of 
an  hour-glass,  is  produced.  Dr.  ****  believed  there  was  great 
error  in  this  explanation  of  the  case,  and  that  the  upper  chamber, 
60  to  speak,  of  the  hour-glass,  comprised  the  whole  of  the  uncontracted 
womb  ;  while  the  supposed  stricture  was  nothing  else  nor  more  than 
the  closing  of  the  os  uteri,  the  lower  charnher  being  the  dilated  vagina. 
After  some  apparent  deliberation  on  the  question  of  Dr.  ****'s 
present  opinion,  the  medium  said,  **Dr.  ****  thinks  hour-glass 
contraction  a  very  good  thing,  and  should  certainly  recommend  it.** 

In  the  course  of  the  consultation,  the  medium  declared,  again  and 
again,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  anatomy  or  physiology,  and  ab- 
solutely knew  nothing  of  the  terms  or  language  of  these  sciences. 
These  declarations  were  made  in  connection  with  his  frequeat  use 
of  the  technicalities  of  these  sciences.  This  statement  is  made,  be- 
cause it  has  been  suggested  that  the  form  and  situation  of  the  womb 
in  Mrs.  ****'s  case  —  anteversion  —  as  described  by  the  medium, 
having  been  again  and  again  described  to  the  patient,  and  the  means 
used  for  reduction  and  support  also  stated  to  her,  the  medium  might 
have  obtained  his  knowledge  spiritually  from  the  patient,  and  not 
from  the  late  Dr.  ****.    The  writer,  it  should  be  added,  has  never 
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given  this  or  any  other  explanation  of  tiiis  part  of  the  statement  of 
the  consultation  of  the  medium  -with  the  spirit  of  Dr. 

Having  now  finished  the  account  of  the  anatomy,  physiology  and 
pathology  of  this  consultation,  let  us  pass  to  its  therapeutics.  Dr. 
****  was  inquired  of  as  to  the  remedies  in  this  case.  These  were 
numerous ;  so  many  were  they,  that  the  writer,  having  begun  a  cata- 
logue of  them,  abandoned  the  task  as  an  impossible  one.  The  list 
embraced  all  sorts  of  articles,  vegetable  ones  entirely  —  and  for  a 

moment  one  might  suppose  that  the          st.  botanic  doctor,  being 

tired  of  hearing  our  friend  had  *'  pushed  him  from  his  stool," 

and  had  usurped  his  place  and  office.  Kot  only  numberless  were 
the  plants  and  herbs  named,  but  they  were  as  diverse,  as  it  regards 
their  reputed  medicinal  effects,  as  they  could  possibly  be.  They 
were  contradictions  multiplied.  The  writer  well  knew  that  his  late 
friend.  Dr.  had  always  so  far  agreed  with  Paracelus  as  to 

adopt  many  of  his  anti- Galenical  therapeutic  recommendations.  He 
certainly  never  ranged  with  the  botanicals — or  rather  Indians — that 
wing  of  the  medical  faculty  being  wholly  sylvan.  Then  the  quantity 
of  these  numerous  vegetable  antagonisms  !  This  was  not  the  less 
striking  than  the  things  themselves.  Next,  the  quantity  of  water  in 
which  they  were  to  be  infused  or  boiled.  Next,  the  quantity  to  be 
daily  swallowed,  which  was  to  be  in  pints  and  quarts.  This  last 
was  the  most  thought  of  by  the  preceding  medical  attendants  in  the 
case,  as  so  much  difficulty  had  been  encountered  by  the  patient  in 
taking  into  the  stomach  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  food  and  drinks, 
which  had  been  directed  by  them.  Not  the  slightest  objection  was 
now  interposed  by  patient  or  friends  ;  and,  as  far  as  known,  what 
was  taken,  whether  all  that  was  prescribed  or  less,  produced  not  the 
least  annoyance.  At  least  the  writer  has  not  learnt  that  it  did  ;  for 
since  the  spiritual  examination,  he  has  not  had  any  connection  with 
the  case.  Many  months  have,  however,  now  passed,  and  quite 
recently  it  was  hinted  that  perfect  health  was  not  yet  established. 

It  having  been  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  avoid  comment  con- 
cerning what  he  heard  in  the  consultations  tbove  reported,  he  does 
not  mean  to  depart  from  that  purpose  now.  He  would  only  ask  the 
attention  of  the  physicians  who  may  read  the  report,  to  the  latest 
opinions  of  Dr.  ****  about  hour-glass  contraction,  especially  their 
relations  to  a  subject  which  so  deeply  interests  the  popular  mind, 
namely,  spiritualism. 


Extraordinary  Moi^omania. — M.  Lariviere  relates  a  case  which 
he  believes  unique,  which  has  recently  come  before  the  court  of 
Briancon.  A  man,  aged  27,  usually  believed  to  be  of  weak  intellect, 
and  a  great  liar  and  dissimulator,  was  convicted  of  having  torn  open 
the  abdomen  of  many  live  sheep  with  his  teeth,  and  then  eviscerating 
the  animals.  He  killed  as  many  as  thirteen  in  this  way  in  four  or 
five  months  and  five  in  the  same  night.  No  motive  could  be  assigned 
for  the  acts,  and  M.  Lariviere  pronounced  it  a  case  of  pure  monoma- 
nia. The  court  sentenced  him  to  six  months  imprisonment.  —  Med, 
Times  dc  Gaz ,  June  13,  '51,  from  L' Union  Medicale, 
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PART  THIRD. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES    AND  REVIEWS. 


An  Erposition  of  the  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy ^  with  some  other 
papers  on  subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  By  W.  F.  Montgom- 
ery, A.  M.,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  J.  A.,  ex-scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  King  and  Queen's  College 
of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  Member  of  the  Imperial  Society  of 
Vienna,  etc.,  etc.  From  the  second  London  edition.  Philadel- 
phia :  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1857,  pp.  568.  (For  sale  by  Riley  & 
Co.) 

The  present  treatise,  although  another  edition  of  a  work  already 
published,  may  be  regarded  as  being  almost  entirely  a  new  book, 
the  former,  in  every  sentence,  having  been  carefully  revised  and 
much  matters  entirely  new  added,  derived  from  the  experience  of 
the  author  and  from  other  sources.  , 

The  work  before  us  is  made  up  of  thirteen  chapters  on  the  subjects 
usually  discussed  in  works  of  the  kind. 

The  chapter  on  the  state  of  the  system  during  pregnancy  has 
been  increased  to  nearly  double  its  former  contents,  numerous  ad- 
ditions having  been  made  which  discuss  more  fully  the  increased 
susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  mind  in  pregnant 
women,  as  it  regards  impressions  made  by  external  objects,  and  the 
influences  thus  exercised  on  the  child. 

Spurious  or  simulated  pregnancy  has  received  quite  an  elaborate 
consideration. 

The  state  of  the  llood  and  urine  in  pregnancy,  subjects  that  have 
occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of  physiologists  of  late,  has  been 
by  the  author  very  fully  discussed. 

Among  the  subjects  that  are  rather  new  in  obstetrical  science  are 
the  "dusl-y  hue'*  of  the  vagina,  as  an  evidence  of  pregnancy  ;  and 
an  essay  on  the  spontaneous  ^amputation  of  the  foetal  limbs  in 
utero. 

All  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  volume  before  us,  viewed  not 
merely  in  a  professional  light  but  in  a  social  or  legal  point  of  view, 
and  the  extreme  difliculty  often  encountered  in  coming  to  correct 
conclusions,  upon  which  depend  very  often  virtue,  honor,  domestic 
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peace,  legitimacy,  etc.,  assume  great  importance  to  the  medical 
man.  Presenting  as  it  does  a  resume  of  researches,  opinions,  con- 
clusions on  subjects  of  such  importance,  the  work  as  now  com- 
pleted will  prove  to  be  a  very  valuable  contribution. 

The  American  publishers  have  got  this  work  up  in  very  fine  style. 
They  have  aimed  at  giving  an  exact  transcript  of  the  original.  The 
colored  plates  representing  the  Corpus  Leteum  are  about  the  best 
specimens  of  American  art  in  this  line  that  we  have  noticed. 

The  following  from  the  work  on  feigned  pregnancy,  we  transfer  to 
our  pages  as  possessing  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  interest  just 
now : 

A  proceeding  may  take  place  at  common  law,  "  where  a  -widow 
is  suspected  to  feign  herself  with  child  in  order  to  produce  a  sup- 
posititious heir  to  the  estate,  and  defraud  the  lawful  heir.  In  such  a 
case  the  heir  presumptive  may  have  a  writ  de  ventre  inspiciendo,  to 
examine  if  she  be  with  child  or  not,  and  if  she  be,  to  keep  her 
under  proper  restraint,  until  she  is  delivered.  But  if  the  widow  be, 
upon  due  examination,  found  not  pregnant,  the  presumptive  heir 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  inheritance,  though  liable  to  lose  it  again 
on  the  birth  of  a  child  within  forty  weeks  from  the  death  of  the 
husband.  But  his  right  could  not,  on  any  pretext,  be  any  longer 
suspended. 

^  A  celebrated  case  of  this  kind,  which  attracted  great  attention, 
occurred  in  the  family  of  Sir  Francis  Willoughby,  who  died  seized 
of  a  large  inheritance.  He  left  five  daughters  (one  of  whom  was 
married  to  Percival  Willoughby,)  but  not  any  son.  His  widow,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  stated  that  she  was  with  child  by  him.  This 
declaration  was  evidently  one  of  great  moment  to  the  daughters, 
since,  if  a  son  should  be  born,  all  the  five  sisters  would  thereby  lose 
the  inheritance  descended  to  them.  Percival  Willoughby  prayed 
for  a  writ  de  venire  inspiciendo,  to  have  the  widow  examined,  and  the 
sherifif  of  London  was  accordingly  directed  to  have  it  done.  He 
returned  that  she  was  twenty  weeks  gone  with  child,  and  that  with- 
in twenty  weeks,  fuit  paritura.  "Whereupon,  another  writ  issued 
out  of  the  common  pleas,  commanding  the  sheriff  safely  to 
keep  her,  in  such  an  house,  and  that  the  door  should  be  well 
guarded  ;  and  that,  every  day,  he  should  cause  her  to  be  viewed  by 
some  of  the  women  named  in  the  writ,  (wherein  ten  were  named) ; 
and  when  she  should  be  delivered,  that  some  of  them  should  be 
with  her  to  view  her  birth,  whether  it  be  male  or  female,  to  the  in- 
tent, that  there  should  not  be  any  falsity.  And  upon  this  writ,  the 
sheriff  returned,  that  accordingly  he  had  caused  her  to  be  so  kept, 
and  that,  on  suih  a  day,  she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter."* 

*  Cooke's  Elizabeth,  p.  566  See  also  in  the  matter  of  Martha  ^Erown  ex- 
parte  Wallop  in  Brown's  Chancfery  Ca'-es,  vol  iv.  p.  90  ;  and  exparte  Aiscovgh, 
Peere  WillianaB'  Kepoits,  vol.  ii.  p.  5  91. 
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This  is  a  mode  of  proceediDg  seldom  resorted  to,  but  it  is  still 
recognized  by  our  law,  and  was  had  recourse  to  a  fow  years  since, 
in  the  English  court  of  chancery,  in  the  case  of  Marston  and  Fox, 
of  which  the  following  were  the  facts  :  Mr.  Fox,  of  Uttoxeter,  aged 
about  sixty,  died  in  May,  1835,  leaving  a  widow,  to  whom  he  had 
not  been  married  more  than  six  weeks.  The  widow  announced  her- 
self to  be  with  child,  and  entered  a  caveat  to  the  probate  of  the  pre- 
sumptive legatee,  Mr.  Marston  :  whereupon,  the  latter  immediately 
applied  for  a  writ  de  ventre  insjnciendo  to  ascertain  the  lady's  preg- 
nancy. The  lady,  howev€r,  became  alarmed  by  what  she  heard 
about  the  nature  of  the  examination,*  and  petitioned  the  court  not 
to  grant  the  writ,  which  it  was  argued  was  not  called  for,  as  it  pre- 
sumed fraud  on  the  part  of  the  female  ;  but  this  was  overruled  by 
the  vice-chancellor,  who  held  that  suspicion  of  fraud  was  not  ne- 
cessary, and  that  the  mere  assertion  of  pregnancy  was  sufficient  to 
support  the  application.  Mr.  Marston  did  not  insist  on  a  compli- 
ance with  the  forms  of  the  ancient  writ,  but  merely  that  the  lady 
should  be  examined  by  professional  persons  selected  by  him  ;  but  as 
Mrs.  Fox  would  not  consent  to  this,  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
old  law  were  held  to  be  the  only  alternative.  The  widow  put  in  a 
number  of  affidavits  to  avert  the  law  process,  and  stated  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  death  of  her  husband,  and  many  other 
circumstances  which  had  subsequently  taken  place,  her  mind  was 
in  such  a  state,  as  to  render  her  unable  to  undergo  the  examination 
required  by  the  writ ;  the  medical  attendant  of  the  family  deposed 
that  he  had  examined  her,  and  believed  her  to  be  pregnant,  and 
further  added  his  opinion,  that  the  kind  of  examination  prescribed 
by  law  would  be  likely  to  do  injury  to  her  and  the  child  ;  but  that, 
if  two  months  were  allowed  to  elapse  the  doubt  and  danger  would 
be  removed.  Other  witnesses  deposed  that  Mrs.  Fox  was  a  deli- 
cate woman,  and  a  person  of  modesty.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  vice-chancellor,  who  said  that  from  reading  all  the  affidavits,  he 
was  satisfied  that  there  was  strong  ground  for  believing  the  lady  to 
be  with  child,  thought  it  best  to  let  the  matter  stand  over  for  a  month, 
by  which  time,  further  proceedings  might  be  unnecessary.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  however,  the  parties  not  being  likely  to  agree,  and 
two  affidavits  from  medical  men  being  put  in,  to  the  eflPect  that  Mrs. 
Fox  was  now  in  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  which,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  the  counsel  on  the  opposite  side,  the  court  made  a 
final  arrangement.    The  vice-chancellor  s^id  that  there  was  no 

*  Which  certainly  must  be  as  formidable  and  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the 
female,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  our  notions  of  propriety  and  decency  ;  the  ancient 
writ  runs  thus  :  Tibi  pracipimus  quod  assumptis  tecum  duodecim  discretis  et 
Ugoiihus  militibus  etduoaecim  discreds  etlegalibus  mulieribus  de  comitatu  tuo, 
in  propria  persona  tua  accedas  ad  praefatam  R.  et  earn,  coram  proefatis  militibus, 
videri,  et  dilisrenter  examinari  et  tractari  facias,  per  ubera  et  ventrem,  in  omni- 
bus modisquibus  melius  certiorari  poteris,  utrum  impregnata  sit,  necne,"  &z 
— Register  Brevium,i21. 
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doubt  the  applicant  had  a  right  to  the  writ ;  but  that  the  lady,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  deserve  to  be  treated  with  the  severity  of 
the  ancient  process. 

He,  therefore,  adopted  a  middle  course,  and  left  it  to  the  master 
to  appoint  two  matrons,  who,  with  a  medical  man  on  each  side, 
should  visit  Mrs.  Fox  once  a  fortnight,  giving  her  two  days'  notice 
previous  to  each  visit.*  The  lady  was  afterwards  delivered  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

A  case,  of  nearly  a  similar  kind,  occurred  in  this  city  some  years 
ago  ;  the  lady  had  been  about  four  months  married  to  an  elderly, 
and,  as  it  was  assei'ted,  impotent  man,  when  he  died  ;  having  before 
his  marriage,  made  an  arrangement  of  his  affairs  in  favor  of  his 
son  by  a  former  wife  ;  on  his  death,  the  son  proposed  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  property  at  once,  to  which  the  widow  objected,  say- 
ing that  she  was  pregnant,  and  had  a  claim  in  right  of  her  child. 
It  was  agreed  between  the  parties,  that  the  existence  of  pregnancy 
should  be  determined  by  reference  to  medical  men  chosen  on  each 
side,  and  the  writer  was  retained  by  the  heir  ;  but  before  anything 
further  was  done,  the  lady  contrived  to  effect  a  sale  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  property,  and,  appropriating  the  proceeds  to  her  own 
use,  disappeared,  leaving  the  parties  concerned  to  settle  the  matter 
as  they  best  might.    The  event  proved  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  f 

There  is  another  case  where  the  court  has  interfered,  on  proof  of 
the  existence  of  pregnancy  being  brought  before  it,  and  that  is, 
where  a  female  in  this  situation  is  imprisoned.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
Elizabeth  Slymbridge,J;  upon  suggestion  that  she  had  been  impris- 
oned for  divers  weeks,  and  was  with  child,  and  would  be  in  danger 
of  death,  if  she  should  not  be  enlarged.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  chief 
justice,  admitted  her  to  bail  to  prevent  the  peril  of  death  to  her  and 
her  infant,  and  in  giving  his  opinion  he  quotes  a  similar  case  which 
happened  in  the  4Uth  of  Edward  III.  The  editor  remarks,  that 
these  cases  are  cited  as  extraordinary  instances.  The  last  case  is  men- 
tioned in  Coke  upon  Littleton,  289,  a.  The  record  states,  *♦  Quia 
eadem  Elena  pregnans  fuit,  et  in  periculo  mortis,  ipsa  dimittitur  per 
manucaptionem  ad  habendum  corpus,"  &c. 

When  proceeding  to  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  we  must  recol- 
lect that  the  signs  or  proofs,  of  pregnancy  are  to  be  collected  from 
various,  and  widely  different  sources ;  and,  moreover,  that,  of  some 
of  them,  we  can  have  no  evidence,  except  from  the  report  made  to 
us,  while  of  others,  we  can  judge  by  the  changes  existing  before  us, 
and  cognizable  by  our  senses.    The  following  are  the  chief  of  these 

*  The  above  details  are  extracted  from  a  yery  well  written  article  in  the  Lond . 
Med.  Gazette  for  Aug  15,  1835,  p.  697,  and  the  announcement  of  the  lady's  de- 
livery appeared  in  the  same  journal  for  Nov.  7,  p  191.  'J  he  legal  relations  of 
this  part  of  our  subject  are  very  well  set  for.h  in  Jdr.  Smith's  notes  to  Dr.  E. 
Kennedy's  Evidences  of  Pregnancy,  p.  227. 

t  See  Schmitt's  Cases  cf  Doubtful  Pregnancy,  first  division,  cases  32  and  33. 

X  Croke's  James,  358. 
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signs,  and  of  the  sources  from  which  evidence  is  to  be  collected : — 

1.  Certain  affections  of  the  constitution  induced  by  pregnancy, 
which  are  the  result  of  the  new  action  which  has  commenced  in  the 
uterus  ;  such  as  suppression  of  the  menses,  generally  increased  irri- 
tability of  the  nervous  system,  evinced  in  capriciousness  of  temper, 
or  perhaps  in  the  production  of  erratic  pains,  as  in  the  face  and 
teeth,  greater  activity  in  the  circulating  system,  and  especially  in 
the  exhalants,  giving  rise  to  oedema  and  other  forms  of  dropsical 
effusions  ;  alterations  in  the  countenance  from  absorption  of  the 
fat,  (fee. 

2.  In  consequence  of  the  irritation  induced  in  the  uterus,  there  is 
a  train  of  sympathies  excited  in  other  organs,  affecting  either  their 
physical  constitution  or  their  peculiar  functions  ;  such,  for  instance, 
are  the  changes  produced  in  the  breasts,  by  which  their  size  is  in- 
creased, with  tingling  pains,  the  areola  formed,  and  milk  secreted  ; 
the  stomach  is  rendered  irritable  ;  vomiting  ensues  ;  the  appetite 
becomes  variable  and  capricious,  and  sometimes  the  salivary  appar- 
atus participates  so  decidedly  in  the  irritation,  that  complete  saliva- 
tion takes  place  ;  a  peculiar  product  named  kyestein  is  occasionally 
to  be  found  in  the  urine. 

3.  The  altered  condition  of  the  uterus  itself,  which,  increasing  in 
size,  ceases  to  be  a  pelvic  organ,  and  rises  into  the  abdomen,  which, 
in  consequence,  becomes  enlarged  and  prominent,  and  a  correspond- 
ing change  is  effected  in  the  state  of  the  umbilicus ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  certain  alterations  takes  places  in  the  os  and  cervix 
uteri,  affecting  their  form,  texture,  (fee,  which  we  can  recognize  by 
touch  ;  and  a  peculiar  color  may  be  observable  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina. 

4  The  contents  of  the  uterus  so  enlarged  ;  the  presence  of  a 
-foetus  therein,  and  its  motions,  which  we  endeavor  to  ascertain 
by  manual  examination,  both  externally  through  the  abdo- 
minal parietes,  and  internally  per  vaginam  ;  and  also,  by  the  adop-' 
tion  of  auscultation  to  discover  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  and 
the  placentary  sound,  or  uterine  souffle. 

5.  Certain  organized  substances  may,  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances, be  discharged  from  the  uterus,  by  a  proper  examination,  of 
which,  we  may  be  enabled  to  determine  whether  they  are  the  pro- 
duct of  conception,  and,  of  course,  positive  proofs  of  pregnancy. 

6.  After  death,  we  may  be  called  on  to  make  an  investigation 
for  a  like  purpose,  and,  by  examination  of  the  uterus  and  its  append- 
ages, to  determine  the  question  of  actual  pregnancy,  or  of  previous 
impregnation.    I  shall  notice  the  principal  of  these  signs  in  detail. 

Now,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  ot  the  signs  thus  enumerated,  some 
are  of  a  kind  much  more  decisive  than  others,  and  in  this  respect,  I 
think  we  may  very  conveniently  divide  them  into  three  classes;  con- 
sidering the  first  and  second  groups  2kS>  presumptive,  the  third  as  ^ro- 
hahle,  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  as  unequivocal  Many  of  the  sym- 
pathies included  in  the  first  class  are  not  necessarily  the  result  of 
pregnancy  only,  as  their  specific  cause,  but  may  arise  equally  from 
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the  uterine  irritation,  which  is  common  to  that  and  other  conditions  of 
the  female  system,  and  hence,  one  great  source  of  deception  and 
error ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  conception  is,  occasionally,  produc 
live  of  so  little  disturbance,  or  alteration  in  the  exercise  of  the  several 
functions  usually  affected,  that  one  of  our  principal  guides  in 
forming  an  opinion  is  unavailable.  And  again,  conception  some- 
times occurs  when  the  system  has  been  already  in  a  state  of  disease, 
which,  by  the  derangement  previously  produced,  will  prevent  the 
possibility  of  judging  from  the  absence,  or  presence  of  those  indi- 
cations to  which  we  refer  in  ordinary  cases,  as  happened  in  the  in- 
stance of  E.  G.,  to  be  related  hereafter,*  who  was  laboring  under 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  had  cataraenia  suppressed,  two  wkole 
years,  when  she  conceived. 

But  whether,  under  such  anomalous  conditions  as  these,  or  in 
ordinary  cases,  where  all  is  proceeding  in  the  regular  and  natural 
order,  there  are  some  general  considerations  applicable  to  all,  which 
should  always  engage  our  attention  when  we  seek  to  assign  their 
proper  value  to  symptoms,  whether  viewed .  separately,  or  in  con- 
junction : — 

1st.  The  interval  at  which  they  have  appeared,  after  ihe  supposed 
time  of  conception. 

2d.  The  order,  or  succession,  in  which  they  have  presented 
themselves. 

3d.  Their  value,  as  certain  and  unequivocal,  or  as  uncertain  and 
equivocal 

4th.  Their  correspondence  with  each  other. 

5th.  The  length  of  time  they  may  have  been  in  existence. 

A.  With  reference  to  the  period  after  conception  at  which  it  may 
be  expected  that  a  woman  will  begin  to  experience  any  of  those 
constitutional,  or  other  changes  which  would  suggest  the  idea  of 
pregnancy,  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  general,  this  will  not  happen 
until  one  or  two  menstrual  periods  have  passed  by,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  discharge  ;  but  there  is  much  diversity  in  this 
matter.  I  shall  have  occasion,  by  and  by,  to  notice  the  case  of  a 
lady  who  began  to  be  sick  the  day  after  she  was  married, f  and  her 
dehvery  took  place  exactly  nine  months  afterwards.  I  have  since 
seen  another,  who  was  married  on  Monday  and  began  to  complain 
on  Saturday  ;  she  was  delivered  eight  months  after,  of  a  child,  evi- 
dently wanting  a  month  of  maturity.  (See  also  a  case  p.  90  )  In 
some  instances,  I  have  known  the  first  intimation  supplied  by  some 
uneasy,  or  painful  sensation  ;  a  patient  of  mine  has  frequently  told 
me,  that  before  she  had  any  other  evidence  of  being  pregnant,  she 
became  aware  of  it,  from  a  peculiar  burning  sensation,  which  she 
distinctly  referred  to  the  situation  of  one  or  other  ovary. 

*  See  Chap.  III.  p  80. 

t  Aliae  vero,  statim  primis  aconceptione  diebus  adeo  a  nova  ista  mutatione, 
ut  misere  fEgrotent,  patiuntur."  Eoederer,  Elem.  Art  Obst.,  p.  45,  §  142. 
"  Des  I'instant  meme  de  la  conception."  Desormeaux,  Diet,  de  Med.,  torn. 
X.  p.  410. 
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B.  The  order  in  which  symptoms  present  themselves  should  al- 
ways weigh  with  us  ;  as  certain  deviations  in  this  respect  will  often, 
and  at  once,  show  us  the  doubtful  character  of  the  case  before  us  : 
thus,  for  instance,  we  may  have  suppressed  menstruation,  morning 
sickness,  mammary  development,  and  an  enlarged  abdomen,  but 
the  order  of  their  occurrence  may  have  been  exactly  inverted,  and 
no  pregnancy  exist. 

C.  With  regard  to  certain,  or  unequivocal  symtoms,  of  which 
there  are  but  three,  viz  : 

Active  movements  of  the  child,  unequivocally  felt  by  another; 
Its  presence  in  utero  ascertained  by  ballottement ; 
The  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart. 

If  any  one  of  these  be  ascertained  beyond  doubt,  it  settles 
the  question  ;  but  then,  we  must  remember,  that  they  are  decisive 
only  on  the  positive,  or  affirmative  side  ;  if  certainly  recognized, 
pregnancy  is  indisputably  proved,  but  their  absence,  or  rather  our 
not  being  able  to  discover  them,  would  be  no  proof  that  pregnancy 
did  not  exist. 

Uncertain,  or  equivocal  symtoms  may  be  used  as  guides,  when 
they  are  found  associated  in  considerable  number  ;  when  manifestly 
resulting  from  sexual  intercourse  ;  when  not  resulting  from  morbid 
influence ;  when  they  appear  as  an  unexpected,  new,  and  unusual 
event ;  when  they  are  not  fleeting,  or  transitory,  but  of  a  certain 
duration  ;  and  even  accidental  idiosyncrasies  are  useful,  as  corrob- 
orative indications,  if  they  have  been  experienced  before,  under 
similar  circumstances. 

D.  The  correspondence  between  symptoms,  or  the  want  of  it, 
is  often  very  valuable  as  a  guide  ;  as  when,  for  instance,  a  woman 
.who  has  had  menstration  suppressed  for  seven  or  eight  months,  with 
morning  sickness  and  other  equivocal  indications  of  pregnancy,  is 
found  without  the  mammary  changes  and  with  a  flat  belly. 

E.  The  length  of  time  during  which  the  existing  symptoms  have 
been  in  existence  ;  as  when  a  woman  has  had  great  abdominal  en- 
largement and  supposed  fcetal  motions  for  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
months. 


On  the  Constitutional  Treatment  of  Female  Diseases;  by  Edward 
HiGBT,  M.  D,,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;  Senior 
Physician  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital ;  Examiner  in  Mid- 
wifery at  the  University  of  London.  Philadelphia :  Blanchard 
k  Lea,  1857.    82  50. 

Among  the  shower  of  books,  upon  the  Uterus  and  Female  Diseases, 
which  the  Profession  of  Medicine  are  and  have  been  for  the  last 
few  years  receiving,  is  the  above  little  work,  just  issued  by  Blanchard 

Lea.  The  author  does  not  profess  to  have  compiled  a  full  and 
complete  treatise  on  the  diseases  peculiar  to  females,  but  has  devoted 
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the  largest  share  of  his  work  to  Ihe  consideration  of  those  forms  of 
disease  seen  in  the  every  day  life  of  every  physician ;  to  disordered 
menstruation,  in  its  several  forms  of  Amenorrhoea,  Dysmenorrhoea 
and  Menorrhagia  ;  to  inflammation  of  the  Os  and  Cervix  Uteri,  with 
and  without  ulceration ;  Displacements  of  the  Uterus,  Oophoritis. 
The  diff'erent  varieties  of  these  several  diseases  he  founds  upon  the 
causes  producing  them,  whether  local  or  constitutional,  showing  that 
jn  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  cause  is  constitutional,  and  that  the 
derangement  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera  so  uniformly  attendant  upon 
this  class  of  complaints,  precedes  and  causes,  rather  than  is  caused 
by,  the  local  affection.  So  thoroughly  convinced  is  he  of  his  cor- 
rectness in  this  respect,  relative  to  the  different  forms  of  Deranged 
Menstruation  and  Leucorrhcea,  that,  except  in  deference  to  long 
established  custom  and  usage,"  he  does  not  consider  them  as  dis- 
tinct diseases,  but  classes  them  as  symptoms,  merely,  of  an  otherwise 
disordered  and  vitiated  constitution.  The  chapter  on  Acute  and 
Chronic  Oophoritis,  or  Ovaritis,  showing  the  relation  existing  as  to 
cause  and  effect  between  these  diseases  and  Suppressed  Menstrua- 
tion, Membranous  Dysmenorrhoea  and  other  forms  of  deranged  Cat- 
amenia,  inflammation  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  abortion,  displace- 
ments of  the  uterus,  the  rheumatic-gouty  diathesis  and  functional 
derangement  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  and  the  necessary  treat- 
ment, is,  in  many  respects,  new  to  most  of  the  profession,  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable.  The  work  is  eminently  a  practical  one,  and 
of  great  value,  particularly  to  that  class  of  physicians  who  received 
their  education  before  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  Female  Dis- 
eases were  so  thoroughly  understood  as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  shows  the  great  importance  of  and  the 
necessary  constitutional  treatment  for  these  complaints,  and  if  any 
find  fault  with  or  disparage  it,  it  will  be  those  Uterine  Specialists,  so 
numerous  at  the  present  day,  who  discover  the  key  to  all  woman's 
ailments  through  the  Speculum,  and  open  the  door  to  perfect  health 
by  means  of  the  scarifier  and  cautery  alone. 

E.  L.  H. 
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On  Diseases  of  Wcmeriy  including  those  of  Pregnancy  and  Childbed; 
by  Fleetwood  Churchill,  M.  D.,  T.  C.  D.,  M.  K  I.  A.,  Vice 
President  and  Fellow  of  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians 
in  Ireland  ;  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  ;  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifeiy,  with  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  in  the 
King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland ;  Associate 
Member  of  the  College  ot  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  U.  S.,  etc., 
etc.  A  new  American  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author,  with  Notes 
and  Additions  by  Dr.  Francis  Cokdie,  M.  D.  Philadelphia : 
Blanchard  &  Lea,  1857.    (For  sale  by  Rilet  &  Co.) 

In  presenting  the  present  edition,  the  author  states  that  he  has 
carefully  revised  the  work,  pruning  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  ex- 
huberant ;  enlarging  what  appeared  defective.  Besides  he  has  incor- 
porated, in  the  present  edition,  a  very  full  digest  of  the  experience 
of  others  in  the  same  line  of  inquiry.  Several  new  chapters  have 
been  inserted,  and  a  number  of  wood-cuts,  partly  from  original 
drawings  and  partly  from  the  drawings  of  others. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  our  notice  of  this  work,  to  do  anything 
more  than  to  state  that  it  seems  to  be  a  complete  and  faithful  ex- 
ponent of  the  present  state  of  medical  opinion  and  experience  in 
reference  to  the  pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  the  entire  range  of 
diseases  to  which  the  female  sex  is  liable,  including  those  of  preg- 
nancy and  childbed. 

The  American  Editor  has  added  a  few  paragraphs,  included  in 
brackets,  to  the  text  of  the  author,  and  some  illustrations  in  addition 
to  those  contained  in  the  last  edition. 


PART  FOURTH. 

EDITORIAL     AND  MISCELLANY. 


With  the  present  Number  we  commence  the  Xth  volume  of  the 
Journal  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  we  should  say  something  in  regard 
to  the  past,  something  also  of  the  future.  For  nearly  three  years 
we  have  made  the  attempt,  as  the  conductor  of  a  periodical,  to  fur- 
nish medical  men,  located  mostly  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  from  in- 
deed, Pennsylvania  to  California, and  from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana, with 
specimens  of  the  current  literature  of  the  times ;  and  such  views, 
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opinions  and  conclusions  of  our  own  as  seemed  to  us  to  be  proper. 
In  regard  to  what  has  been  accomplished,  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
Our  humble  eflforts  have  been  contributed  to  the  common  stock  of  the 
profession,  and  if  it  ever  turns  out  that  they  should  be  productive  of 
dividends,  these  belong  to  humanity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
shall  prove  in  the  end  fruitless,  or  be  obscured  by  the  more  merito- 
rious labors  of  others  in  the  same  line,  we  have  still  left  to  us  a 
source  of  enjoyment — the  conviction  that  we  have  endeavored  all 
the  time  to  keep  in  view  the  maxim,  *'Act  well  your  parV* 

Composed  as  is  our  profession  of  every  variety  of  the  genus 
homOf"  no  one  can  occupy  the  position  of  an  Editor  very  long  with- 
out seeing  much  to  admire,  and  also  much  that  he  imagines  might 
be  improved. 

Fidelity  to  the  numerous,  onerous  and  dangerous  demands  of  the 
profession,  is  everywhere  witnessed.  No  one  shrinks  from  duty  or 
from  danger.  When  the  pestilence  comes,  or  the  siroc  sweeps  over 
the  land,  the  physician  is  found  at  his  post,  and  abides  the  result. 
Ease,  comfort  and  health  are  often  lost  sight  of  to  restore  these 
blessings  to  others.  Nor  are  such  sacrifices  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  temporal  reward.  No  class  of  men  are  so  poorly  re- 
warded for  their  services — none  whose  avocation  is  less  satisfactory 
in  the  way  of  providing  even  a  competency  for  family  wants.  The 
physician's  sacrifices,  indeed,  grow  out  of  proper  views  of  the  benevo- 
lent nature  of  the  calling.  The  risks  and  deprivations  are  taken 
when  he  enters  the  profession,  and  from  them  he  can,  by  no  circum- 
stances, be  absolved. 

But  while  there  is  so  much  that  is  praiseworthy,  there  are  also 
many  things  that  need  improvement.  Filled  up  mostly  by  young 
men,  ambitious  and  aspiring  to  usefulness,  but  without  ever  having 
enjoyed,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the  opportunity  for  obtaining 
thorough  elementary  information  and  the  discipline  growing  out  of 
such  a  course,  our  profession  presents  a  picture  that  scarcely  gives 
it  any  claims  whatever  to  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  ^'LearnedJ* 
In  cities,  towns  and  country,  everywhere,  indeed,  we  need  an  appre- 
ciation of  this  fact,  and  as  a  consequence,  more  application,  more 
time  given  to  the  literary  department,  more  to  science.  As  an  offset 
to  such  suggestions,  the  remark  is  often  made,  "I  am  poor,  and  I 
must  spend  my  time,  for  a  while,  in  a  way  that  will  bring  in  the 
largest  returns  of  'bread  and  butter.'"  Such  logic  is  not  very 
philosophical,  and  by  it  hundreds  are  continually  being  deceived — 
deceived  until  they  pass  beyond  the  period  in  life  when  application 
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is  practicable.    It  is  no  misfortune  to  be  bom  poor.    It's  the  best 
legacy  that  nine- tenths  of  our  young  men  could  possibly  inherit.  It 
is  most  apt  to  secure  health,  purity  of  character,  and  energy,  the 
elements  necessary  to  manhood.    There  is  no  member  of  the  profes- 
sion, it  matters  not  what  his  circumstances  are,  but  "what  has  time  in 
abundance  to  make  himself  all  of  which  he  is  capable;  and  until  this 
truth  is  recognized,  our  profession  must  remain  sorely  vulnerable. 
There  is  no  profession  the  exercise  of  whose  duties  requires  more 
capacity  than  the  medical.    To  be  a  successful  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine, not  only  a  large  range  of  studies  come  in  play,  but  accurate 
powers  of  reason  are  indispensable.    In  every  department,  facts, 
phenomena  and  events  present  themselves,  often  at  variance  with 
each  other,  at  other  times  in  a  state  of  confusion,  or  perhaps  entirely 
novel,  all  of  which  have  to  be  resolved,  placed  in  their  proper  rela- 
tions ;  and  upon  the  correctness  with  which  this  is  done,  too  often 
depends  the  life  of  a  human  being.    Indeed,  the  physician  can 
scarcely  make  amove  without  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out for  sophistry — sophistry  in  the  way  of  sensual  illusions,  sophistry 
in  testimony,  sophistry  in  his  own  attempts  to  reason  on  the  data  be- 
fore him.    How,  now,  are  such  requirements  met  ?    How  many  of 
us  devote  the  necessary  time  to  culture  of  the  senses,  to  understand- 
ing the  principles  of  testimony,  to  discipline  of  the  faculty  of  reason- 
ing?   It  is  rather  an  uncommon  circumstance  to  find  two  medical 
men  agree  as  to  the  import  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  a  case 
of  disease.    Why  is  this  ?    It  seems  to  us  to  be  mostly  due  to  diflfer- 
ence  of  cult  vation.    Of  near  the  same  capacity,  and  educated  to 
the  same  extent,  the  same  views  will  be  taken. 

There  is  in  truth,  no  ignoring  the  fact,  that  the  dignity  and  use- 
fulness of  our  calling  demands  an  improvement  in  the  way  of  accu- 
racy. We  have  too  much  loose  talking,  loose  reasoning,  loose  pre- 
scribing, and  even  loose  swearing.  It  could  not  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  those  having  some  experience  in  the  past  history  of  the 
profession,  that  in  some  things  we  have  absolutely  deteriorated. 
Such  is  true  with  reference  to  the  popularity  of  the  profession — the 
confidence  extended  to  it  by  the  people.  From  London  and  Paris  to 
the  most  insignificant  towns  of  the  Western  Continent,  persons  oc- 
cupying the  highest  positions,  no  less  than  the  herd,  are  found  in 
open  hostility  to  the  claims  of  what  is  regarded  as  science  in  the  use 
of  drugs.  It  might  be  well  enough  to  ask  ourselves  how  this  has 
come  to  pass.  Is  it  our  fault,  or  is  it  the  fault  of  the  people  ?  Have 
physicians  made  themselves  acquainted  with  all  the  physical  agents 
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capable  of  affecting  injuriously  the  physiological  state,  all  the  means 
of  preventing  disease  ;  and  have  they  diligently  in  every  case  ran- 
sacked the  materia  medica  for  the  particular  article  "which  modern 
research  suggests  as  best  calculated  to  meet  the  indication  ?  Or 
have  they,  from  carelessness,  indisposition  to  study,  false  veneration, 
or  bigotry,  stood  still,  ignoring  everything  that  is  new  as  being  hum- 
buggery;  and  using  no  other  weapons  in  their  conflict  with  disease, 
than  "Calomel  and  Jalap,  * 'Salts  and  Tartar,"  etc  ?  Have  we  not 
scores  among  us,  candidates  for  business,  who  are  completely  fossil- 
ized so  far  as  progress  is  concerned  ?  It  might,  we  repeat,  be  well 
enough  to  think  over  these  questions.  They  may  do  something  in 
explaining  the  matter  before  us. 

Before  laying  down  our  pen,  there  is  another  matter  that  seems 
to  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  attention.  We  allude  to  the  cause  of  the 
increased  frequency  of  suits  for  mal-practice.  How  does  this  hap- 
pen ?  Are  surgical  diseases  treated  with  less  skill  now  than  for- 
merly? Or  do  patients  understand  now,  better  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since,  when  the  surgeon  does  his  duty?  Such  questions  are 
far  from  explaining  the  trouble.  Attention  to  the  developments  con- 
nected with  a  large  majority  of  the  suits  for  mal-practice,  implicate 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  if  not  as  originators  as  having 
the  relation  of  J9ar^tcep*  crmmfs  in  getting  up  the  unjust  and  dis- 
graceful proceedings.  This  is  true  of  every  region  in  which  the 
troubles  occur. 

When  there  happens  to  be  an  imperfect  result  in  the  treatment, 
for  example,  of  a  case  of  Fracture,  some  unprincipled  rival  of  the  at- 
tending surgeon  makes  it  convenient  to  see  the  case,  and  to  the  pa- 
tient or  friends  insinuates  in  a  very  indirect  manner  that  the  case  has 
not  been  well  treated,  or  perhaps  not  treated  according  to  the  most 
recent  works  on  surgery.  The  ball  is  thus  set  in  motion,  and  the 
knave  who  started  it  then  goes  to  work  to  attempt  to  cover  up  his 
tracks  We  assert  again  that  such  is  the  origin  of  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  suits  against  physicians. 

These  suits  have  not  been  confined  to  young  men  of  little  or  no 
experience,  but  the  oldest  and  most  renowned  surgeons  throughout 
the  land  have  either  suffered  from  their  annoyance,  or  purchased 
exemption  from  it.  This  is  true  of  most  of  those  who  have  figured 
as  the  lights  of  surgical  science  in  our  country.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  a  matter  of  prime  importance  in  every  case  to  ferret  out  the 
originators  of  the  trouble,  and  extend  to  them  the  benefits  of  an  expo- 
sure. We  have  a  little  evidence  of  this  kind  on  hand  that  will  see 
the  light  one  of  these  days. 
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In  conclusion  we  may  state  that  it  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  look  at> 
or  hold  up  to  public  view,  the  dark  side  of  the  picture — professional. 
Indeed,  it  is  disagreeable  in  any  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  contem- 
plated. But  occupying  our  position,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  a 
portrait  of  thiDgs  as  they  exist. 

It  might  seem  to  those  who  have  attentively  read  what  we  have 
written  the  last  year,  that  we  labor  under  the  monomania  of  the 
Perfectionists.  Not  at  all.  To  exercise  the  duties  of  the  Medical 
Profession  in  an  enlightened  manner,  requires  work  and  moral  in- 
tegrity; and  what  we  have  earnestly  tried  to  do,  is  to  have  these  facts 
duly  appreciated. 


Indigenous  Races  or  the  Earth.  —  The  leading  article  of  the 
present  number  of  the  Journal  is  mostly  a  review  of  Pulskey's  chap- 
ter in  the  above  work  on  Iconography.  The  young  science  of  Eth- 
nology or  Anthropology  may  now  be  regarded  as  inaugurated. 
Much  has  already  been  written  on  it,  and  not  without  good  results. 
A  few  years  since  it  was  decried,  in  consequence  of  the  question  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  races,  having  taken  precedence  of  every 
thing  else.  This,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  the  inquiry,  and  without 
any  doubt  has  been  prematurely  mooted.  So  far  as  evidence  has 
yet  accumulated,  it  leaves  the  question  of  unity  or  diversitg  still  sub 
judice.  This  is  the  opinion  pretty  generally  of  all  who  have  devoted 
much  time  to  the  inquiry.  Gliddon,  in  his  chapter  on  what  he  is 
pleased  to  term  The  Monogenists  and  Polygenists,'*  which  we  have 
read  with  some  degree  of  care,  brings  forth  with  very  creditable 
polemical  power  all  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  plurality  theory, 
and  closes  with  the  following  summary  ; 

**  1st.  That  every  argument  brought  forward  cn  the  Unity  side, 
is  either  refuted  or  refutable  ;  but  that, 

**  2d.  Whilst  the  reasonings  in  favor  of  the  Diversity  view  pre- 
ponderate greatly  over  those  against  it,  I  do  not,  nevertheless,  hold 
the  latter  to  be  as  yet  absolutely  proven.'* 


To  Subscribers. — It  is  no  pleasant  matter  to  have  to  talk  to  sub- 
scribers in  regard  to  their  delinquencies.     Year  after  year,  many 
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subscribers  put  off  payment  for  the  Journal  —  thus  committing  two 
offences  —  destroying  their  own  reputation  for  punctuality,  without 
which  no  man  can  be  any  thing  more  than  a  cripple  in  business,  and 
withholding  from  the  proprietor  the  means  of  paying  current  expenses. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  the  right  minded  to  take  this  matter  into 
consideration  for  a  moment,  to  tee  the  impropriety,  the  injustice  of 
such  a  course.  We  do  hope,  therefore,  that  those  who  know  them- 
selves in  arrears,  will  respond  promptly  to  the  bills  which  we  send 
out  with  the  present  number.  Our  terms  are  **  advance  payment" 
and  in  remitting  back  dues,  remit  also  for  the  current  volume. 


Philadelphia  HospirAL — Dr.  James  McClintock. — It  is  known 
to  most  of  our  readers  that  not  long  since  Dr.  McClintock,  formerly 
a  Professor,  and  founder  of  one  of  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  so 
far  forgot  himself  and  his  former  relations  as  to  engage  in  getting  up 
a  lot  of  nostrums.  The  nostrums,  however,  did  not  take,  and  the 
Company  that  undertook  their  manufacture,  after  paying  Dr.  McC. 
some  85,000  for  his  agency,  failed — lost  some  875,000  in  the  enter- 
prise— and  gave  it  up. 

Dr.  McClintock,  it  appears,  became  convinced  that  he  had  sinned, 
and  gave  evidence  of  repentance  by  publishing  in  the  Journals  an 
account  of  the  nostrums,  his  methods  of  compounding,  etc.  For  his 
conduct,  however,  he  has  been  severely  handled  by  many  of  the 
Journals,  when  at  last  pity  seemed  to  take  the  place  of  wrath  and 
for  the  time  but  little  was  heard  of  the  affair. 

Attention  has  lately  been  again  attracted  to  it.  Dr.  McClintock, 
it  seems,  has  been  appointed,  within  a  very  short  time,  as  Chief 
Resident  Physician  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  (Blockley,)  located 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  —  an  institution  which  accommo- 
dates many  thousand  inmates  annually.  It  now  contains  some  2500 
persons,  most  of  them  in  need  of  professional  aid ;  and  the  deaths 
are  said  to  be  from  500  to  800  a  year.  From  such  data  any  one 
can  see  the  clinical  treasures  which  this  institution  contains,  and  the 
advantages  it  might  afford  to  the  colleges  of  Philadelphia. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  McC.  as  Superintendent  was  followed  by 
the  resignation  of  all  the  Assistant  Resident  Physicians  of  the  Insti- 
tution.   The  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  also  passed  reso- 
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lutions  condemning  the  act.  The  aflfair,  indeed,  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  source  of  great  mortification  East  and  West.  The  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Poor^  who  had  the  appointment  in  their  hands, 
have  shown  how  little  of  medical  matters  can  be  safely  trusted  to 
popular  judgment.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  available  hospitals 
of  the  country  now  stands  transferred  into  the  hands  of  one  who  has, 
to  say  the  least,  made  himself  odious  to  honorable  men  both  in  and 
out  of  the  profession. 


Louisville  Universiti — Medical  Department. — It  will  be  seen 
by  the  card  in  this  No.  of  the  Journal,  that  this  Institution,  notwith- 
standing the  fire  of  last  year,  by  which  its  building  was  destroyed, 
is  again  in  the  field  with  a  new  edifice,  museum,  etc.,  ready  for  the 
duties  of  the  approaching  session.  Such  energy  and  promptness  is 
in  harmony  with  the  ancient  renown  of  the  Institution. 


From  the  Medical  News  and  Library. 
Mr.  Crawford,  the  Sculptor's  Case. — We  have  received  the 
following  communication  in  regard  to  this  case  from  Prof.  Wm.  Gib- 
son, dated — 

London,  July  10,  1857. 
Dtar  Doctor: — I  send  you  this  statement  to  use  as  you  please. 

Truly  yours, 

Wm.  Gibson. 

In  looking  over,  some  time  since,  the  New  York  Evening  Postf  I 
was  astonished  to  find  a  letter  of  May  2,  from  my  son,  Professor 
Charles  Bell  Gibson,  of  Kichmond,  Virginia,  in  reply  to  one  of  Mrs. 
Louisa  W.  Crawford,  wife  of  Thomas  Crawford,  Esq.,  the  celebrated 
American  sculptor  of  Rome,  dated  Paris,  April  7,  1867,  charging 
me  with  having  seriously  injured  her  husband  by  an  explorative  ope- 
ration. I  deem  it  necessary,  in  my  own  justification,  to  disabuse  the 
American  people  on  the  subject ;  and  in  order  to  make  my  state- 
ment perfectly  clear  and  intelligible  to  won-professional  readers — 
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professional  ones  requiring  no  elucidation  whatever — I  shall  giye  a 
short  history  of  Mr.  Crawford's  case.  Whilst  in  Rome,  last  winter, 
I  received  from  Mr.  Crawford  the  following  note  : — 

Villa  Negroni,  ) 
Tuesday,  Dec.  2,  1856.j 
My  Dear  Sir: — Will  you  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  asking  if 
you  can  make  it  convenient,  any  hour  after  eleven  o'clock  to-day,  to 
call  at  my  house,  and  give  Dr.  Smyth,  who  is  attendiDg  me,  the 
benefit  of  your  advice  regarding  my  eye.  I  fear  this  subject  is  be- 
coming a  serious  one,  and  Dr.  Smyth  having  heard  of  your  reptUa- 
tion,  is  desirous  of  consulticg  with  you.  An  answer  will  much 
oblige,  Yours,  very  truly, 

Thomas  Crawford. 

I  replied  to  Mr.  Crawford's  note  immediately,  and  consented  to 
meet  Dr.  Smyth  at  12  o'clock  the  same  day.  Previous  to  examina- 
tion of  the  case  I  said  to  Dr.  Smyth  : 

"I  resigned  my  professorship  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  my  practice  in  Philadelphia,  some  months  since,  am  entirely  out 
of  the  profession,  and  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  any  case  whatever. 
I  am  willing,  however,  to  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford inasmuch  as  I  look  upon  him  as  a  great  artist,  as  an  honor  to 
my  country,  have  taken  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  his  glorious 
achievements,  and  shall  consider  his  loss  a  national  calamity,  should 
anything  seriously  befall  him.  Say  to  him,  however,  that  I  cannot 
regularly  attend  him,  that  my  services  must  be  gratuitous,  that  I  will 
see  him  with  you  as  often  as  I  can,  as  a  friend  and  countryman,  and 
will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  serve  him  as  long  as  I  remain  in 
Rome,  which  may  be  only  for  a  short  time — for  the  sake  of  himself 
and  interesting  family,  now  separated  from  him  by  the  broad  Atlan- 
tic, and  unaware  of  his  danger ;  which  I  take,  from  your  account  of 
it,  to  be  imminent." 

After  minute  examination  and  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  case, 
I  remarked  to  Dr.  Smyth  :  It  is  evident  that  the  eye,  perfectly 
sound  in  itself,  but  pushed  beyond  the  walls  of  the  orbit  more  than 
half  an  inch,  is  acted  upon  by  pressure  from  behind  from  a  fluid  or 
solid — that  if  by  the  former,  an  exploring  needle  might,  by  discharg- 
ing it,  cause  the  eye  to  resume  its  natural  position,  and  be  followed 
by  a  cure — that  if,  on  the  contiary,  solid,  and  particularly,  if  of  ma- 
lignant character,  no  essential  benefit  can  result  from  any  treatment 
whatever,  and  that  the  case  must,  necessarily,  in  a  few  months,  ter- 
minate fatally.''    Having  obtained  Mr.  Crawford's  consent  to  the  use 
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of  the  exploring  needle,  and  being  requested  by  Dr.  Smyth  to  perform 
the  operation,  I  engaged  in  it,  the  next  day,  with  every  precaution 
and  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  able  to  as- 
certain, with  the  utmost  accuracy,  that  there  was  no  fluid,  but  a  solid 
tumor,  which  not  only  filled  up  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbit,  but 
might  possibly  have  its  origin  in  the  brain.  In  this  state  of  the  case 
I  wrote  to  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  of  New  York,  an  old  acquaintance, 
an  eminent  physician,  and  the  uncle  of  Mrs.  Crawford.  I  wrote 
cautiously,  not  having  fully  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  tumour,  and  not  wishing  to  alarm  Mrs.  Crawford  and  her 
friends  unnecessarily.  To  Mr.  Hooker,  the  eminent  banker  of  Rome, 
and  the  devoted  friend  of  Mr.  Crawford,  I  spoke  with  less  reserve, 
and  expressed  my  apprehension  of  the  case  being  likely  to  terminate 
disastrously.  In  a  short  time  I  received  a  reply  to  my  letter  from 
Dr.  Francis,  and  a  postscript  from  Mrs.  Crawford,  thanking  me  in 
the  kindest  terms  for  the  warm  interest  I  had  taken  in  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's case,  for  my  *^philantkropy,**  &c.  I  wrote  also  to  Mr.  William 
Lawrence,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  of  the  London  sur- 
geons, a  gentlemen  of  vast  experience,  and  particularly  skilled  in 
aflfections  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages,  stating  Mr.  Crawford's  case 
and  asking  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  and  received  from  him  in  reply 
a  most  interesting  letter,  evincing  great  sagacity,  but  confessing  his 
inability,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  case  and  the  complicated  symp- 
toms, to  give  a  decided  opinion.  I  need  hardly  remark  that  the 
small  incision  made  by  me  through  the  skin  and  muscle  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  to  admit  of  the  easy  introduction  of  the  needle  between  the 
eyeball  and  upper  orbitar  plate,  and  the  puncture  with  needle  paral- 
lel with  the  base  of  the  orbit,  healed  in  a  very  few  days,  and  no  ma- 
terial inconvenience  or  exacerbation  of  symptoms  followed  the  opera- 
tion, as  has  been  stated ;  in  fact,  no  injury  was  done  or  could  be 
done  ;  as  there  were  no  important  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  opera- 
tion which,  with  ordinary  anatomical  knowledge  and  care,  could 
suffer  without  being  followed  immediately  by  hemorrhage,  the  for- 
mation of  matter,  the  protrusion  of  a  fungus,  or  other  visible  ill  con- 
sequences. The  truth  is,  the  tumour,  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
was  rapidly  upon  the  increase,  and  the  symptoms  which  soon  after 
displayed  themselves  would  have  been  developed,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  whether  an  operation  had  been  performed  or  not ;  indeed,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  tumor,  such  as  I  soon  after  discovered 
it  to  be,  should  long  remain  quiescent.    Mr.  Crawford's  friends  were 
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then  told  distinctly  and  unequivocally  by  Dr.  Smyth  and  myself 
that  little  hope  remained  of  his  recovery.  Nevertheless  every  artist 
in  Rome,  except  his  true  and  sensible  friend  Chapman,  thought  it 
impossible  that  so  great  a  man  as  Crawford  could  die  at  all.  Craw- 
ford himself  would  never  listen  to  the  suggestion  that  there  was 
danger ;  and  I  doubt  whether  at  this  moment,  low  as  I  understand 
he  is,  he  does  not  cling  tenaciously  to  the  belief  that  he  will  soon  be 
well.  That  his  case  has  been  of  several  years'  standing  he  himself 
would  never  admit ;  that  Mrs.  Crawford  knew  to  the  contrary,  and 
confessed  it  to  their  friend  Mr.  Terry,  I  have  the  authority  of  that 
gentlemen  for  stating.  At  last  it  was  determined  in  a  nondescript 
consultation  of  artists  and  doctors,  among  whom  were  some  very 
sensible  men,  that  Mr.  Crawford  should  go  to  Paris  and  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  that  capitol.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  his  taking  this  step,  great  anxiety  was  expres- 
sed by  some  of  his  friends  that  the  eye  and  the  tumour  should  be 
extirpated;  and  Mr.  Crawford,  it  was  believed,  would  willingly  have 
submitted  to  the  operation.  I  strongly  protested  against  it,  and 
•  positively  refused  to  perform  it,  stating  that  Mr.  Crawford  would  not 
live,  if  performed,  an  hour — that  he  might  live,  if  let  alone,  several 
months,  and  an  opportunity  be  thereby  aflForded  of  seeing  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford and  his  family.  Mr.  Hooker,  and  nearly  all  his  friends,  partic- 
ularly the  artists,  will  bear  testimony,  I  am  sure,  to  my  having  taken 
this  course  ;  and  to  myself  more  than  to  any  one  else,  is  Mrs.  Crawford 
indebted  for  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  meeting  her  husband  on 
this  side  of  the  grave.  I  need  hardly  remark  that  Mr.  Crawford  re- 
paired to  Paris,  and  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  surgeons  of 
wide-world  reputation,  all  of'  whom  concurred  with  me  in  opinion, 
and  approved  of  my  practice  to  the  fullest  extent,  as  the  following 
documents  kindly  furnished  in  reply  to  the  following  circular  addres- 
sed to  them,  will  abundantly  show  : — 

Campagne  Diodati,  near  Geneva,) 
Switzerland,  June  7,  1857.  J 

Dear  Sir: — "You  had  under  your  care  some  time  ago  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, the  celebrated  sculptor  of  Rome,  on  account  of  a  tumour  in  the 
orbit,  behind  the  left  eyeball.  Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  say 
whether  you  considered  the  disease  at  present,  or  from  the  com- 
mencement, of  a  malignant  nature,  and  whether  it  could  have  been 
produced,  or  aggravated,  by  an  explorative  operation  performed  with 
great  care,  in  two  places  between  the  ball  of  the  eye  and  orbit  with- 
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out  being  followed  by  hemorrhage  or  much  pam,  the  wounds  heal- 
ing almost  immediately  by  the  first  intention  ?  Permit  me  also  to 
ask  if  the  exploring  needle  is  not  employed,  all  over  the  world, 
'ustifiahly  and  advantageously,  as  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  all 
doubtful  cases,  and  whether  the  use  of  such  needle  can  convert  a 
benign  tumour  into  a  malignant  one,  and  thereby  produce  a  fatal 
result  ?  I  beg  pardon  for  the  trouble  I  give  ;  and  in  asking  a 
speedy  reply  to  this  letter,  allow  me  to  subscribe  myself. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  GIBSON,  M.  D. 
"  To  Messrs.  Yelpeau,  Nelaton,  Desmarres,  Paris." 

To  this  interrogatory  letter  I  speedily  received  the  following  replies: 

"  Much  honored  Confrere  : — I  saw  Mr.  Crawford  twice  only  in 
consultation,  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  tumor  under  which  he  labored  was  of  a  malignant 
nature. 

**In  my  opinion,  it  is  ahsoluiely  impossible  that  an  explorative  op- 
eration could  be  the  cause  of  such  disease,  or  could  change  the 
character  of  the  tumor.  The  exploring  needle  is  daily  employed  by 
all  surgeons,  in  doubtful  cases,  without  ever  being  followed  by  the 
slightest  injury.  Yours  truly, 

"VELPEAU. 

-  "Paris,  June  10,  1857. 

**  To  Professor  William  Gibson." 

**  Dear  Sir  and  honored  Confrere  : — I  saw  Mr.  Crawford  some 
months  ago,  and  ascertained  that  he  suflfered  from  a  tumor,  which 
originated  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  and  caused  a  protrusion  of  the 
eye-ball.  This  tumor  is  of  a  cancerous  nature,  and  I  am  sure  it  has 
always  presented  the  same  character.  It  developed  itself  towards 
the  superior  and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  in  the  bony  tissue.  The 
symptoms  which  have  existed  for  a  long  time  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
*umor  has  extended  towards  the  interior  of  the  skull ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  declared  that  no  operation  whatever 
could  be  reasonably  attempted  for  the  cure  of  the  patient.  As  for 
the  explorative  operation,  it  was  utterly  incapable  of  aggravating  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  which  nothing  in  the  world,  it  may  be  said, 
could  aggravate,  as  the  disease  waLS,/rom  the  beginning,  incurable,  I 
do  not  think,  moreover,  that  the  degeneration  of  the  tumor  coulp 
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have  been  produced  or  hastened  by  this  operation.  An  explorative 
operation  never  produces  such  effects ;  and  tumors,  which  sometimes 
have  been  supposed  to  have  been  converted  into  cancer,  were  from 
the  ccmmencement  really  cancerous  ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  fact 
that  proves  such  transformation.  I  must  add  that  explorative  opera- 
tions are  made  daily,  and  that  the  wounds  from  them  are  insignificant 
wounds,  which  heal  in  a  few  days.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  ag- 
gravation which  has  been  observed  in  Mr.  Crawford's  disease  is  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  nature  of  that  disease  from  which  he 
suffers,  and  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  imputed  to  the  operation.  I 
assert  this  with  the  more  confidence  {plus  d'empressement)  as  it  is 
the  result  of  thorough  conviction  on  the  subject ;  and  I  am  astonished 
to  be  obliged  to  certify  to  a  fact  so  very  (elementaire)  simple. 

Your  devoted  Confrere, 

'*NELATON. 

*' Paris,  June  13,  1867. 
*'To  Professor  William  Gibson." 

"Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  pleasure  I  answer  each  of  your  questions. 

**  1st.  I  think  that  Mr.  Crawford's  disease  has  been  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  malignant  nature.  M.  Velpeau  entertains  the  same 
opinion. 

*'  2d.  The  explorative  needle,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  every 
one  else,  can  do  no  injury,  if  properly  introduced  between  the  globe 
of  the  eye  and  the  walls  of  the  orbit. 

"  3d,  The  same  needle  is  daily  employed  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  nature  and  treatment  of  tumours. 

**  4th.  An  explorative  operation  can  never  convert  a  benign  tumour 

into  a  malignant  one. 

Accept,  sir,  my  respectful  salutations. 

"  DESMARRES. 

Paris,  14th  June,  1857. 
Professor  William  Gidson.'* 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Paris,  on  the  23d  of  June,  from  Geneva, 
I  called  upon  my  friend  Dr.  Beylard,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  long 
resident  in  Paris,  who,  after  having  enjoyed  the  greatest  medical  ad- 
vantages of  that  capital,  now  stands  high  in  his  profession,  and  is 
destined,  ere  long,  to  become — like  Ricord,  a  Baltimorean — one  of 
its  brightest  ornaments.    Finding  that  he  had  been  in  attendance 
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also  upon  Mr.  Crawford,  and  was  tlie  intimate  friend  and  correspon- 
dent of  Mrs.  Crawford,  now  with  her  husband  in  London,  I  request- 
ed him  to  furnish  me  with  such  document  on  the  subject  in  question 
as  he  could  lionorably  and  conscientiously  aflford.  The  following 
note  will  show,  like  those  of  his  distinguished  compeers,  how  little  I 
deserye  the  censure  bestowed  upon  me  by  Mrs.  Crawford : 

Paris,  June  27,  1857. 

"  Dear  Doctor  :  I  reply  to  your  request  as  regards  the  explora- 
tive operation  practised  upon  Mr.  Crawford.  My  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  tumour 
developed  behind  the  ball  of  the  eye  did  not  contain  a  fluid — cysts 
of  the  orbit  being  often  cured  by  this  means. 

"  As  to  the  point  of  converting,  by  any  operation  whatever,  a  sim- 
ple tumour  into  one  of  a  malignant  character,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  I  consider  it  an  utter  impossibility.  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  investigation  made  by  you  could  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  aggravate  the  disease  of  our  celebrated  compatriot. 

"Very  truly  yours, 
"E.  BEYLARD. 

"  Professor  Gibson,  Meurice*s  Hotel." 

On  the  29th  June,  I  called  with  Dr.  Bejlard  to  see  my  old  friend 
Sichel — the  greatest  oculist,  in  my  estimation,  upon  earth — who  had 
recently  recovered  from  a  dangerous  attack  of  pleurisy.  In  course 
of  conversation,  Crawford's  case  came  up,  when  he  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  the  treatment  I  had  received  ;  and  upon  the  contents 
of  the  letters  of  Velpeau,  Nelaton,  and  Desmarres  being  reported  to 
him,  said  at  once,  in  his  peculiarly  animated  style,  *'  My  testimony, 
if  you  desire  it,  shall  be  at  your  service  immediately."  Upon  my 
replying  in  the  affirmative,  and  thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  he 
hurried  us  into  his  studio  and  wrote  the  following  : 

**My  Dear  Professor  :  Mr.  Crawford's  affection  when  I  saw  him 
— and  I  only  saw  him  once — seemed  to  me  an  exostosis  of  the  bones 
of  the  orbit.  I  proposed  a  general  treatment.  Whatever  operation 
you  may  have  practised  in  order  to  explore  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  whatever  may  be  actually  its  nature,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
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that  your  operation  can  have  had  no  unfavorable  influence  on  Mr. 
Crawford's  local  affection  or  general  health. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Doctor, 

"  Yours*  very  faithfully, 
"SICHEL,  D.  M. 

Professor  Gib80N. 
"Paris,  June  29,  1857." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  and  testimony  how  very 
unjust,  to  say  the  least,  is  the  charge  preferred  against  me  by  Mrs. 
Crawford,  for  whom  and  for  whose  husband  I  have  always  felt,  from 
the  moment  of  their  affliction,  the  deepest  sympathy.  That  she  is 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  a  medical  or  surgical  subject,  in- 
telligent as  she  may  be,  and  I  dare  say  is,  in  her  own  sphere,  I  can- 
not possibly  admit ;  nor  can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  I  should 
quietly  fold  my  arms  and  suffer  my  reputation  to  be  assailed,  through 
the  kink  or  crotchet  of  any  one,  without  any  effort  whatever  to  de- 
fend it.  Had  the  question,  however,  been  brought  before  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  particularly  before  the 
thousands  of  medical  men  throughout  the  United  States  I  have  edu- 
cated, in  conjunction  with  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  who  well  know  and  can  appreciate  my  po» 
sition,  I  should  probably  have  remained  perfectly  silent.  But  I  am 
now  writing  for  the  American  people,  for  my  countrymen  out  of  the 
profession,  before  whom  I  have  been  painfully  dragged.  Can  I  be 
accused  then  of  egotism  if  I  put  to  ihem  the  question  :  Is  it  possible 
that  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh — a  house  pupil  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell — an  attendant  upon  the  lectures  of  Abernethy,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Lawrence,  and  a  host  of  other  distinguished  men — 
a  Professor  of  Surgery  of  thirty-five  years'  standing — as  the  success- 
or of  Dr.  Physick  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  recommended 
by  him  to  the  trustees  of  that  University  to  fill  the  chair  which  he 
himself  had  so  long  filled  with  the  highest  honor  to  himself  and  his 
country — an  army  surgeon  during  the  whole  of  the  American  war  of 
1812 — a  surgeon  and  clinical  lecturer  for  twenty-five  years  in  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital  (one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the  world, 
styled  by  Miss  Martineau,"  a  palace  for  paupers,*' — the  author  of 
extensive  surgical  works,  well  known  in  Europe  and  America — a 
surgeon  who  has  performed  hundreds  of  times,  successfully,  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  operations,  in  public  and  in  extensive 
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private  practice — one  whose  hand  has  never  been  known  to  tremble, 
or  sight  to  fail — could  be  guilty  of  the  irresistably  ridiculous  charge 
imputed  to  him  !  I  repeat,  I  put  it  to  the  American  ^eqp^e — (a  peo- 
ple with  more  native  talent  and  tact  and  better  practical  education 
than  any  other  people  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  a  people  from 
whom  Crawford  sprang,  and  from  a  poor,  friendless,  self-educated 
boy,  raised  himself  by  undaunted  energy  and  perseverance  to  a 
height  only  exceeded,  perhaps,  by  that  of  Canova  or  Thorswalden, 
and  at  last  has  fallen,  not  through  any  fault  or  negligence  or  ignor- 
ance, or  want  of  sympathy  on  my  part,  but  from  exertions  of  his  own, 
which  have  addled  the  inmost  texture  of  his  brain,  and  converted 
its  fine  fabric  into  a  mass  of  morbid  degeneration,  which  God  only 
in  his  infinite  wisdom  is  able  to  remove) — yes,  to  the  American  peo- 
ple (who  from  Maine  to  California  have  heard  of  Crawford's  noble 
works,  and  who  would  execrate  the  man  whom  they  could  imagine  to 
have  been,  even  remotely,  the  cause  of  his  death,)  whether  indepen- 
dently of  the  testimony  I  have  produced  and  could  produce  to  an  un- 
limited extent,  and  that  with  all  my  opportunities  and  experience,  I 
could  be  such  a  dolt  as  to  have  inflicted  injury  by  an  operation  any 
surgical  tyro  could  have  executed  with  perfect  precision  and  ease  ? 

I  have  noticed  this  charge,  I  may  also  add,  not  on  my  own  ac- 
count merely — being  fortunately  independent  either  of  public  appro- 
bation or  censure — but  for  the  sake  of  that  profession  which  I  still 
dearly  love  and  honor,  and  to  which  I'  have  devoted  the  best  energies 
of  a  somewhat  long,  and,  I  trust,  useful  and  conscientious  life.  But 
what  encouragement  can  be  held  out  for  young  men  of  the  present 
day,  too  often  '*  struggling  for  life  among  the  waters,**  to  enter  upon 
a  calling  the  most  difficult,  responsible  and  ill  re-quitted  of  all  oth- 
ers, and  after  having  reached  its  highest  honors,  to  find  themselves 
undeservedly  condemned,  and  perhaps  executed,  and  that  in  too 
many  instances,  after  gratuitous  services,  rendered  from  the  purest 
and  most  benevolent  motives. 

I  hope  I  have  said  nothing  throughout  this  statement,  bearing 
upon  the  motives  of  Mrs.  Crawford,  which  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to 
impeach  in  the  slightest  degree,  or  unbecoming  to  me  as  a  gentle- 
man. I  sympathize  deeply  with  her,  as  a  devoted  wife  and  mother, 
and  as  a  lady  of  highest  chatacter,|  exceedingly  beloved  by  her 
friends,  and  cherished  and  admired  wherever  she  is  known.  She 
has  feelingly  invoked,  in  her  published  statement,  the  assistance  of  a 
"  most  merciful  High  Priest,  a  good  and  gracious  God,**  to  whose 
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will  she  professes  to  bow  with  humble  resignation.  To  this  I  re- 
spond from  the  bottom  of  my  heart — Amen,  and  with  the  utmost 
commisseration  for  her  suffering  husband,  now  slowly  winging  his 
way  to  a  better  world,  and  for  herself  and  **  shorn  lambs." 

I  respectfully  subscribe  myself, 

William  Gibson,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D., 

**  Umeriius,**  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 


Secret  Medictnes. — [We  ask  attention  to  the  following  remarks, 
extracted  from  an  editorial  article  in  the  Lancet  (June  6),  because 
the  public  seem  not  to  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  ethics  of  se- 
crecy in  medicine]  : 

**In  pursuance  of  our  inquiry  into  the  ethics  of  'secrecy,*  we  beg 
to-day  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  false  analogies  put 
forward  by  the  supporters  of  trading  in  occult  remedies. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  there  is  something  offered  to  society 
for  sale.  If  society  wants  it,  let  it  bid;  let  it  buy.  This  is  the  usual 
course,  and  why  must  it  be  reversed  ?  The  reason  why  is  this:  An 
invention  in  art  or  manufactures,  or  a  discovery  in  the  applied  sci- 
ences, has  a  money  value.  This  money  value  is  an  unknown  quan- 
tity; it  may  be  great,  or  it  may  be  small,  but  it  is  not  the  less  a 
money  value.  The  inabihty  to  determine  the  exact  value  of  the 
commodity,  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  bargain  upon 
sound  principles;  society  may  lose  in  the  transaction,  or  the  inventor 
may  lose;  but  the  loss  is  a  money  loss  on  either  side,  accordingly  as 
society  may  have  over  or  under-rated  the  value  of  the  discovery. 
And  here  the  question  terminates.  Such  bargains  are  made  every 
day;  values  fluctuate,  or  are  in  their  nature  indeterminate,  and  spec- 
ulators run  their  risk.  But  the  profit  and  the  loss  are  capable  of 
comparison.  A  gain  in  money  is  comparable  to  a  loss  in  money. 
It  is  so  many  pounds  better.  But  who  can  compare  pain  and  life 
with  money  ?  No  one  has  ever  yet  determined  how  sharp  a  pang 
may,  upon  commercial  principles,  be  relieved  for  a  guinea  ;  neither 
have  we  as  yet,  happily,  computed  the  value  of  an  hour  or  even  a 
minute  of  life  in  pounds  sterling.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  as  the 
profit  and  the  loss  in  the  sale  of  medical  knowledge  are  not  like 
values,  the  analogy  between  such  a  transaction  and  the  operations 
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of  trade,  or  even  the  sale  of  inventions  having  a  pecuniary  measure 
of  value,  is  a  false  one.  It  is  a  wretched  sham,  put  forward  to  blind 
those  who  have  not  sufficient  dialectical  skill  to  unmask  the  sophism 
at  which  their  hearts  and  consciences  rebel. 

"  Let  us  examine  another  of  the  defences.  It  is  urged  that,  after 
all,  the  vendor  of  a  medical  secret  is  only  doing  as  an  individual 
what  the  profession  does  as  a  body  ;  that  he  is  putting  a  price  upon 
that  which  society  is  ignorant  of  and  requires  ;  that  not  only  does 
the  profession  of  medicine  price  its  assistance  and  succour,  but  all 
who  possess  special  skill  or  knowledge  do  the  same  ;  that  a  charge 
of  trading  upon  misery  is  as  applicable  to  the  body  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual. But  is  not  so.  This  tu  quoque  cry,  this  other  false  analogy, 
even  though  boldly  asserted,  is  but  a  sorry  pretence,  when  looked 
at  closely.  Medical  men  price  their  labor,  not  their  knowledge.  The 
labor,  being  skilled  labor,  commands  a  more  or  less  high  price.  The 
repute  of  an  individual  makes  his  labor  more  valuable;  the  demand 
raises  the  price.  Not  of  his  skill,  but  of  his  labor.  And  this  is  a 
sound  commercial  principle;  the  most  high-minded  may  profit  by  it, 
the  most  dehcate  and  sensitive  minds  need  not  shrink  from  such  a 
result.  And  why  ?  Because  there  is  a  legitimate  relation  between 
labor  and  money  ;  none  between  knowledge  of  what  is  priceless  and 
money.  To  go  a  step  further,  what  is  the  practitioner  paid  for?  Cer- 
tainly not  for  a  secret — not  even  for  his  knowledge — but  only  for  his 
application  of  what  is  distributed  amongst  thousands.  If  A  refuses 
to  act,  B  will.  Both  A  and  B  are  in  possession  of  something  hidden 
from  the  public,  or,  rather,  unknown  to  the  public.  If  A  and  B, 
and  all  the  other  medical  practitioners  combined,  and  declined  to 
render  their  services  for  less  than  an  enormous  reward,  then  they 
would  be  pricing  their  knowledge — trading  upon  life  and  pain — sel- 
ling a  secret,  in  short.  What  does  secreting  a  remedy  for  individu- 
al benefit  amount  to,  then?  what  does  it  represent?  Nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  gigantic  combination.  The  individual  possesses  a  se- 
cret which  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and  not  more  so,  as  the  medical 
knowledge  of  the  body  of  the  profession.  Let  us  imagine  the  pro- 
fession to  combine  and  act  as  an  individual — to  say  to  society  :  *We 
have  knowledge,  and  you  need  it;  you  suffer,  we  can  give  you  ease; 
you  are  about  to  die,  and  we  can  save  you.  But  first  make  us  rich, 
give  us  dignities,  place  us  upon  the  pinnacle  of  human  prosperity, 
and  then  the  knowledge  is  yours.'  This  is  the  true  analogy.  Who 
would  defend  us  in  such  a  course  ?  Should  we  not,  as  a  body,  de- 
serve the  execration  of  society  ?    Are  there  any  terms  of  reproach 
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adequate  to  express  the  inhumanity,  selfishness,  and  turpitude  of 
such  conduct  ? 

"Space  prevents  us  from  doing  more  than  enumerating  some  sub- 
sidary  incentives  to  publicity  in  relation  to  medical  discoveries.  We 
should  never  forget  that  we  are  the  legatees  of  our  predecessors. 
Hitherto,  all  great  discoveries  in  medicine  have  come  down  to  us 
without  a  price.  We  owe  to  posterity  a  debt  which  we  cannot  pay 
to  those  who  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  in  honor.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness to  keep  up,  in  unbroken  succession,  the  long  list  of  benefactions  in 
which  we  have  all  been  participators.  To  begin  now,  in  the  present 
day,  to  fall  away  from  the  charity  of  our  predecessors,  is  sacrilege 
— nothing  more  nor  less  than  *  rank  blasphemy'  against  the  memo- 
ries of  those  departed  worthies,  who,  in  all  singleness  of  purpose, 
sought  not  their  own  private  advantage,  but  how  they  might  dimin- 
ish the  aggregate  of  human  suffering.  Again,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
say,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  wealth.  All  who  work  have  a  right 
to  subsistence  in  their  sphere  of  life,  even  to  competence,  but  not  to 
great  riches.  If  wealth  pours  in,  it  is  probably  deserved;  it  is  very 
likely  the  meed  of  merit.  But  he  tvho  looks  forward  to  wealth  as 
something  he  can  claim  in  return  for  his  services  or  discoveries  as 
an  indefeasible  right,  has  far  mistaken  his  moral  position.  Finally, 
our  mission  is  to  work,  and  often  to  fail  in  securing  our  reward;  not 
to  trade  in  tears,  or  put  a  money  value  upon  the  pains  and  diseases 
which  afflict  our  species." 


Dr.  Fell's  Treatment  of  Cancer. — A  few  months  since,  we  in- 
formed our  readers  that  the  Governors  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
had,  under  the  advice  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers of  that  institution,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  one  Dr.  Fell  a  cer- 
tain number  of  beds  in  the  department  of  the  hospital  especially  de- 
voted to  the  treatment  of  cancer.  Dr.  Fell  is,  as  is  generally  known, 
an  American  surgeon,  who  has  obtained  extensive  notoriety,  as  being 
the  inventor  of  a  novel  method  of  curing  or  treating  cancer.  He 
professes  to  do  what  no  one  has  yet  done  before  him,  viz]:  by  the 
action  of  certain  remedies,  to  destroy  the  constitutional  character  of 
cancer;  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  caustic,  to  necrose,  destroy,  and  elimi- 
nate en  massBf  root  and  stock,  the  local  tumour;  doing  this  in  a  man- 
ner which,  though  not  quite  according  to  the  ancient  aphorism  in 
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respect  of  the  cito,  nevertheless  acts,  as  is  affirmed,  tuto  and  mo^e- 
TSLielj  jecunde. 

Now  this,  as  we  understand,  was  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Fell  so 
rapidly  reached  the  high  position  of  interim  surgeon  to  a  metropoli- 
tan hospital.  Having  attained  to  an  eminent  degree  of  private  prac- 
tice— and  we  need  hardly  say,  that  all  practice  in  London,  which  is 
eminent,  is  also  invariably  highly  lucrative — he  liberally  invited  his 
professional  brethren  to  come,  and  be  themselves  the  witnesses  of 
his  method  of  triumphing  over  this  arch  enemy  of  poor  humanity. 
Many  came;  and  some  were  convinced  that  Dr.  Fell  had  made  a  de- 
cided hit.  So  good,  feasible,  and  reasonable,  indeed,  did  his  method 
appear  in  its  results,  to  certain  reflecting  minds,  that  to  them  Dr. 
FelFs  ofifer  of  operating  in  a  public  hospital  was  thought  worthy  of 
consideration.  Under  certain  conditions,  therefore,  Dr.  Fell  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  Middlesex  Hospital  as  a  semi-public  operator. 
The  nature  of  his  remedy,  and  his  mode  of  applying  it,  were  to  be 
imparted  to  the  surgeons  of  that  hospital ;  and,  after  a  given  time, 
the  secret  of  both,  and  the  results  as  exhibited,  were  to  be  fully 
published,  to  the  anxious  admiration  of  the  skeptical  and  the  faith- 
ful. 

We  observed  at  the  time,  that  we  thought,  once  in  a  way  at  least, 
the  public  could  hardly  accuse  the  profession  of  being  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  a  charming  novelty  ;  and  that  Dr.  Fell  could  not  claim  a 
serene  seat  among  the  victims  of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  like  the 
modern  Hygeist,  Homoeopath,  Mesmerist,  ei  hoc  genus  omncy  who 
pretend,  in  this  respect,  to  row  in  the  same  boat  with  the  persecuted 
Galileo  and  Harvey.  Dr.  Fell  has  the  fairest  of  play.  We  prom- 
ised at  the  time,  and  we  repeat  the  promise,  that  if,  in  the  event, 
his  performances  equal  his  pretentions,  we  will  do  him  justice  before 
the  world ;  but  we  think  our  patience  is  over-taxed.  There  are  two 
parties  to  the  bargain  into  which  the  Doctor  has  entered  ;  and  he 
must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  have  it  all  his  own  way.  The  com- 
pact is,  as  we  understand  it,  this — that  the  whole  history  of  the 
remedy  and  the  treatment  shall  be  disclosed  to  the  public  whenever 
the  experiments  carried  on  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  shall  have 
reached  a  degree  of  completeness  sufficient  to  enable  the  surgeoa- 
judges  to  express  an  opinion  thereon.  Has  not  that  time  arrived  ? 
We  cannot  doubt  it.  It  is  wel]  known  that  Dr.  Fell  has  operated 
on  numerous,  and,  as  we  understand,  well  selected  cases  of  cancer  ; 
and  that  the  tumours  have  been  removed  by  his  method.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that,  as  far  as  the  mere  opinion  itself  is  concerned 
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the  adjudicators  could  give  us  no  more  or  better  information  a  year 
hence  than  they  can  do  at  the  present  moment.  The  only  pretence 
of  delaying  judgment  which  can  be  suggested  is,  that  as  yet  no  opin- 
ion can  be  given  regarding  the  secondary  consequences  of  the  ope- 
ration. But  such  a  reason  might  be  given  a  year  hence  with  almost 
as  much  show  of  sense  as  at  the  present  moment;  for  if,  in  Dr.  Fell's 
well  chosen  cases,  the  cancer  does  not  return  during  twelve  months, 
there  is  no  improbability  but  that  it  will  do  so  at  a  later  period,  as 
happens  in  cases  treated  by  the  knife. 

This,  then,  the  most  important  part  of  Dr.  Fell's  pretences — that 
which  relates  to  the  eradication  of  the  constitutional  cancer — cannot 
receive  any  solution  from  these  experiments,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
wait  patiently  two  or  three  years,  quiet  expectants  of  a  large  expe- 
rience. Consequently,  the  matter,  stripped  of  all  varnish,  rests  ex- 
actly where  we  previously  placed  it;  and  the  question  to  be  answered 
is  simply  this:  Can  Dr.  Fell,  by  the  aid  of  his  new  caustic,  remove 
a  cancer-mass  in  a  more  effectual,  pleasant,  and  scientific  manner, 
than  can  be  done  by  the  methods  of  oblation  ordinarily  practised  ? 
Now,  if  this  question  can  be  answered  at  once  (and  who  can  doubt 
that  it  may  be?),  why  is  the  reply  delayed  ? 

The  question  is  one  which  the  profession  has  a  right  to  urge.  A 
secret  remedy  —  shall  we  say  a  nostrum  ? —  is  at  the  present  moment 
widely  and  extensively  used,  and,  in  a  certain  manner,  under  the  pa- 
tronage the  profession.  It  was  not  exactly  thus  that  Jenner  and 
Harvey  promulgated  their  discoveries  ;  nor  is  the  proceeding  alto- 
gether according  to  the  medical  ethics  of  even  these  commercial 
times  ;  still,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  were  not  unwil- 
ling to  stretch  a  point  in  favor  of  Dr.  Fell ;  but  there  are  limits  to 
forbearance  in  this  direction.  The  advertising  sheets  of  our  journals 
have  been  informing  us  for  months  that  **  shortly  will  appear  "  the 
grand  secret ;  but  still  it  comes  not.  Puffs  of  Dr.  Fell  find  their  way 
into  the  daily  prints  ;  and  some  are  of  such  a  character  that  one  of 
the  medical  staff  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  thinks  himself  bound  to 
disclaim  all  connection  with  the  trumpet-blowing,  on  his  own  and  his 
colleague's  behalf ;  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  a  hope  that  Dr. 
Fell  is  entirely  innocent  of  partaking  in  it.  Then  again,  such  is  the 
repute  Dr.  Fell  has  gained  under  the  eaves  of  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, that,  per  fas  and  nefaSy  young  and  old,  from  far  and  near, 
afflicted  with  cancer,  are  rushing  to  his  hands.  Are  they  all  rush- 
ing to  a  delusion  ? 
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Is  the  operation  extreme  and  lengthened  torture,  or  a  mild  and  gentle 
process?  Does  it  remove  the  tumor  more  securely  and  effectually  than 
the  knife  does  ?  What  are  its  advantages,  if  it  has  any,  over  estab- 
lished practices  ?  These  are  questions  "which,  -we  plainly  say,  ought 
to  be  at  once  answered  by  the  surgeons  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
The  cause  of  suffering  humanity  and  the  honor  of  the  profession 
demand  an  answer.  The  materials  for  the  solution  of  the  question^ 
are  abundantly  sufiBcient  in  their  hands.  They  know  how  the  tumor 
is  removed ;  the  duration  of  the  operation ;  the  pain  attending  it ; 
the  character  of  the  wound,  and  its  mode  and  times  of  healing  ; 
these  things  they  know,  for  thoy  have  seen  them.  Why  should 
there  be  more  delay  ?  On  the  most  material  point — the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  probability  of  the  recurrence  of  the  cancer — they  can 
evidently  give  us  no  information  of  any  value  whatever,  unless  they 
delay  their  report  until  many  of  us  are  in  our  graves  ;  and,  even 
then,  what  would  be  the  worth  of  a  few  statistics  drawn  from  opera- 
tions performed  on  a  given  number  of  selected  cases  ? 
JJ^  A  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  the  surgeons  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.  Common  sense,  indeed,  would  seem  to  tell  us  that  exces- 
sive and  long  enduring  pain  must  attend  the  removal  of  large  tumors 
by  caustics ;  and  the  experience  of  most  of  us  has  made  us  acquaint- 
ed with  individual  cases,  where  weeks  of  such  intense  suffering  has 
been  endured  from  this  very  method  of  ablation.  Now,  if  a  few 
cuts  of  the  knife,  rapidly  made  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
are,  after  all,  a  better  operation  than  Dr.  Fell's,  the  public  cannot 
too  quickly  be  told  so  ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  if  such  be  the  verdict 
given,  an  immense  amount  of  needless  suffering  will  be  immediately 
spared  the  unfortunate  victims  of  cancer  ;  and  that,  the  fewer  experi- 
ments tried  to  test  the  fact,  the  better  for  the  world  and  for  the  credit 
of  the  profession. — British  Med.  Journal,  May  16,  1857. 

Since  the  preceding  article  was  in  type,  we  have  received  a  very 
recent  number  of  the  Lancet,  (June  6,)  from  which  it  appears  that 
Dr.  Fell  has  at  last  made  his  plan  public  : 

The  caustic  employed  is  a  combination  of  chloride  of  zinc,  the 
Canadian  blood-root,  flour  and  water,  and  cochineal,  to  impart  to 
the  mass  a  deep  red  color.  This  is  applied  either  alone  or  on  strips 
of  linen.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  ulceration  of  the  surface,  the 
skin  is  previously  destroyed  by  the  application  of  strong  nitric  acid. 
After  the  application  of  the  paste  to  the  charred  surface,  incisions  of 
three- eighths  or  half  an  inch  are  made  through  the  destroyed  tis- 
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sue,  the  caustic  being  again  applied,  and  the  incisions  again  deep- 
ened. Care  is  taken  that  the  incisions  should  not  extend  to  the  liv- 
ing tissue.  Strips  of  linen,  covered  with  the  paste,  are  inserted  into 
these  fissures.  In  three  or  four  weeks,  the  incisions  penetrate  into 
the  softer  tissues,  beneath  which  the  line  of  deraarkation  has  become 
established.  The  case  is  now  left  alone  until  the  whole  mass  comes 
away  like  an  eschar.  It  is  stated,  that  the  destructive  process  does 
not  seem  to  involve  the  nerves  to  the  same  extent  as  the  vessels,  for 
the  former  were  found  to  enter  the  diseased  mass,  and  were  the  last 
to  give  way  to  the  caustic.    The  pain  varies  in  different  individuals. 

**  Such,  then,  is  the  main  feature  of  this  wonderful  secret.  Enough 
for  the  present  upon  that  head.  It  still  remains,  however,  to  be 
proved  —  a  proof  which  can  only  be  determined  by  time —  whether 
the  remedy  of  Dr.  Fell  possesses  any  real  advantages  over  the  knife, 
or  other  modifications  of  the  caustic  treatment  long  known  and.  long 
practiced.  If  the  system  be  not  freed  from  the  disease,  there  would 
appear  to  be  *  great  cry  and  little  wool.'  " 


Congress  of  German  Physicians  and  Naturalists. — This  dis- 
tinguished body  will  convene  at  Bonn,  on  the  18th  September,  and 
be  in  session  one  week. 


JOHN  R.  COOK  &  CO. 

HIGH  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  STATE  JOURNAL  BUILDING, 

WE  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  Medical  Faculty  with  any- 
thing in  their  line.  Pure  CHEMICALS,  and  RELIABLE 
DRUGS,  select  Powders,  Extracts,  &c.  &c.  The  Drugs  are  select- 
ed of  the  best  houses  East,  with  special  regard  to  purity,  as  success 
depends  upon  it.  Any  article  failing  to  fulfil  the  recommendation 
offered,  it  may  be  returned  at  our  expense.  Prescriptions  pre- 
pared at  all  hours,  day  or  night;  they  will  receive  due  attention. 
None  but  experienced  Druggists  employed. 

A  large  supply  of  Trusses  and  Supporters  of  the  most  approved 
styles. 

Also — Pure  Wines  and  Brandies  for  Medical  purposes. 
November,  1853. 
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NEW  YOEK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


FALL  AND  WINTER  COURSE  OF  LECTURES. 


HORACE  GREEN,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  Emetrius,  Professor  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Professor  of  the  Respiratory 
Organs. 

E.  H.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

B.  FORDYCE  BARKER,  M.,  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  and  Di- 
seases of  Women  and  Children. 

R.  OGDEN  DOREMUS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

J.  M.  CARNOCHAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

EDMUND  R.  PEASLEE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pa- 
thology. 

HEMRY  G.  COX,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Med- 
icine, and  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
TIMOTHY  CHILDS,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

The  Fall  Course  of  Lectures  -will  commence  September  15,  1857, 
and  continue  until  October  30th,  when  the  Winter  Course  will  be 
resumed.  Lectures  will  be  delivered,  daily,  at  the  College  or  Hos- 
pital by  the  following  gentlemen : 

On  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  by  Professor  Barker. 
On  Practical  Chemistry  by  Professor  Doremus. 
On  Amputations  by  Professor  Carnochan. 
On  Diseases  of  the  Skin  by  Professor  Cox. 

On  the  Microscope  as  applied  to  the  Diagnosis  of  Disease,  by  Pro- 
fessor Childs. 

On  Auscultation  and  Percussion  by  J.  Hancock  Douglas,  M.  D. 
On  Practical  Obstetrics  by  Charles  A.  Budd,  M.  D. 

The  Practical  Instruction  in  Toxicological  Chemistry  will  com- 
mence three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Winter  Course.  Students  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  analysing  cases  from  the  Coroner.  Fee,  $5, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  Laboratory. 

Terms.  For  Summer  and  Winter  Course,  inclusive,  $  105  ;  for 
Summer  Course  alone  S25. 

If  Students  attending  the  Summer  Course  afterwards  decide  to  at- 
tend the  Winter  Course,  the  $25  paid  will  be  placed  to  their  credit  in 
taking  out  tickets  for  the  Winter  Course. 

Matriculation  Fee,  $5. 

Letters  may  be  addressed  to  any  member  of  the  Faculty,  or  to  R. 
OGDEN  DOREMUS,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

New  Medical  College, 
East  13th,  between  3d  &  4ih  Avenues. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I. — Fractures  and  Displacements  of  the  Ossa  Xasi.    By  Prof. 
Frank  Hastings  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Op  twenty-two  cases  of  fracture  of  the  ossa  nasi  recorded  in  my 
report  on  "Deformities  after  fractures,"  (1)  only  thirteen  were  seen 
by  a  surgeon  in  time  to  afford  relief.  It  seemed  to  me  necessary, 
therefore,  that  we  should  be  instructed  how  frequently  the  nature 
of  this  accident  was  overlooked  by  the  friends,  and  even  by  the  sur- 
geon himself,  to  the  end  that  we  might  be  thus  admonished  of  the 
necessity  of  always  instituting  in  such  cases,  careful  and  thorough 
examinations.  In  some  of  the  cases  reported,  where  surgeons  were 
called  in  time,  and  a  deformity  remains,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
accident  was  not  recognized.  The  rapidity  with  which  swelling  en- 
sues after  severe  blows  upon  the  nose,  concealing  at  once  the  bones, 
and  lifting  the  skin  even  above  its  natural  level,  explains  these  mis- 
takes. The  nose,  also,  is  remarkably  sensitive,  and  the  patient  is 
often  exceedingly  reluctant  to  submit  to  a  thorough  examination. 
It  ought,  however,  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  omission  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon  to  do  his  duty  will  not  always  be  excused,  even 
though  the  patient  himself  has  protested  against  his  interference,  es- 
pecially where  an  organ  so  prominent,  and  so  important  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  face,  is  the  subject  of  his  neglect  or  mal-adjustment, 
since  the  most  trivial  deviation  from  its  original  form  or  position, 
even  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  lines,  becomes  a  serious  deformity. 

(1)  Traasactiona  of  the  Ajmerican  Medical  Associatioo,  rol.  8,  pp.  355,  362 
1355.  >  fi'  > 
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When  the  ossa  nasi  are  struck  with  considerable  force,  from  be- 
fore and  from  above,  a  transverse  fracture  occurs  usually  within 
from  three  to  six  lines  of  their  lower  and  free  margins,  and  the  frag- 
ments are  simply  displaced  backwards,  or  if  the  blow  is  received  par- 
tially upon  one  side,  they  are  displaced  more  or  less  latterally.  This 
is  what  will  happen  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  as  I  have  proven 
bv  examinations  of  the  noses  of  those  persons  who  have  been  the 
subjects  of  this  accident,  both  before  and  after  death,  and  by  re- 
peated experiments  upon  the  recent  subject.  , 

These  fragments  are  generally  loose  and  easily  pressed  back  into 
place  by  the  use  of  a  proper  instrument.  A  silver  female  catheter, 
which  we  have  seen  recommended  by  surgeons,  may  answer  well 
enough  in  a  few  instances,  but  it  will  more  often  fail.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  meatus  at  this  point,  where  the  instrument  must  reach  in 
order  to  make  effective  pressure  upon  the  ossa  nasi,  is  on  the  aver- 
age not  more  than  two  lines,  and  when  the  membrane  which  lines  it 
is  injured,  it  becomes  quickly  swollen,  and  reduces  the  breadth  of 
the  channel  to  a  line  or  less.  Under  these  circumstances,  any  in- 
strument of  the  size  of  a  female  catheter  could  only  be  made  to  reach 
and  press  against  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  which  is 
too  firm  and  unyielding  to  allow  it  to  pass  without  the  employment 
of  unwarrantable  force.  In  this  way  it  happens  that  the  operator  is 
occasionally  surprised  to  find  how  much  resistance  is  opposed  to  his 
efforts  to  lift  the  bones,  and  after  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  the 
case  is  not  unfrequently  given  over.  If,  however,  he  had  used  a 
smaller  instrument,  he  would  have  found  almost  no  resistance  what- 
ever. A  straight  steel  director,  or  sound,  or  sometimes  even  a  much 
smaller  instrument,  if  possessing  sufficient  firmness,  is  more  suitable 
than  the  catheter.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  one  ought  never  to 
wrap  the  end  of  the  instrument  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  as  some 
have,  I  suspect,  without  much  consideration,  recommended. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  facility  with  which  these  bones  may  be 
replaced,  when  a  proper  instrument  is  employed,  is  true  only  when 
the  treatment  is  adopted  immediately,  or  at  most  within  a  few  days 
after  the  accident. 

Boyer,  Malgaigne,  and  others  have  noticed  the  fact  that  these 
fractures  were  repaired  with  great  rapidity.  Hippocrates  thought 
the  union  was  generally  complete  in  six  days ;  and  in  a  case  which 
has  come  under  my  own  observation,  the  fragments  were  quite  firm- 
ly united  on  the  seventh  day. 
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Case. — A  lad  aged  eleven  years  had  the  right  nasal  bone  broken 
through  its  lower  third,  and  displaced  to  the  right  side.  Seven  days 
after  the  accident  he  was  brought  to  me.  I  introduced  a  strong  steel 
instrument  into  the  right  nostril,  and  pressed  upward  and  to  the  left, 
while  with  my  thumb  I  pressed  forjibly  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
nose.  My  object  was  to  lift  the  bone,  and. carry  it  a  little  over  to 
the  left  side.  During  the  effort,  the  bones  were  felt  to  crack  and 
give  way  slightly,  but  not  sufficiently.  I  then  gave  him  chloroform, 
as  the  manipulation  had  proved  very  painful,  and  again  pressed  in 
the  same  manner  with  great  force,  until  the  restoration  seemed  com- 
plete. 

Nor  has  Malgaigne,  whose  observations  are  always  very  accurate, 
overlooked  the  fact,  also,  that  their  repair  is  effected  without  the  in- 
terposition of  provisional  callus,  but  as  it  were  par  premiere  inten- 
tion.^* My  own  observation  confirms  this  statement.  Among  all 
the  specimens  which  I  have  seen  in  the  various  college  and  private 
collections  illustrating  fractures  of  the  ossa  nasi,  and  amounting  in 
all  to  over  forty,  in  no  instance  has  there  been  detected,  after  a  care- 
ful examination,  the  slightest  trace  of  provisional  callus. 

I  am  not  certain  that  it  will  always  be  found  so  easy  to  retain 
these  loose  fragments  in  place,  as  it  is  to  replace  them.    The  very 
swelling  which  takes  place  so  promptly  under  the  skin  tends  to  de- 
press the  fragments,  unsupported  as  they  are  by  any  counter  force  ; 
a  tendency  which,  possibly,  is  in  some  instances  increased  by  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  clear  his  nostrils  by  snuffing  and 
hawking.    I  have,  in  one  instance,  noticed  very  plainly  a  motion  in 
the  fraojments  when  such  efforts  were  made.    How  we  are  to  reme- 
dy  this  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.    None  of  the  plans  which  I  have 
seen  suggested  possess,  in  my  estimation,  very  much  practical  value. 
Few  patients  will  consent  to  the  introduction  of  pledgets  of  lint,  or. 
of  stuffed  bags,  or,  indeed,  of  anything  else,  sufficiently  far  up  into  . 
the  nostril  to  answer  any  useful  purpose.    The  membrane  is  too  sen- 
sitive and  too  intolerant  of  irritants  to  enable  us  to  have  recourse 
generally  to  such  methods.    Then,  too,  it  would  require  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon  more  than  ordinary  tact  to  accomplish  so  nice  and 
delicate  an  adjustment  of  the  supports  from  below  as  these  cases  de- 
mand, where  the  slightest  excess  of  pressure  or  the  least  fault  in  th« 
position  of  the  compress  must  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  operator. 

Yet,  if  one  were  disposed  to  make  the  attempt  in  certain  cases 
where  the  comminution  was  very  great,  or  where  for  any  other 
reason  the  fragments  would  not  remain  in  place,  I  think  there  could 
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be  no  better  plan  than  to  push  up  in  succession  a  number  of  small 
pledgets  of  patent  lint,  smeared  -with  simple  cerate,  to  «acli  one  of 
which  there  has  been  attached  a  separate  string,  so  arranged  as 
that  their  relative  position  may  be  recognized,  and  that  they  may 
at  a  suitable  time  be  removed  in  the  order  of  their  introduction. 

The  employment  of  canulas,  as  recommended  by  Boyer,  B.  Bell 
and  others,  allow  of  the  nostrils  being  stufiFed,  without  interfering 
materially  with  the  breathing  ;  a  provision  however  which  is  quite 
unnecessary  with  a  majority  of  persons,  so  long  as  there  exists  no 
impediment  to  the  free  admission  of  air  through  the  fauces. 

With  nicely  adjusted  compresses  made  of  soft  cotton  or  lint,  and 
secured  upon  the  outside  of  the  nose  with  delicate  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  or  rollers,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  prevent  the  fragments 
from  becoming  displaced  outwards,  than  by  moulds  of  wax,  of  lead 
or  of  gutta  percha,  under  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  from  hour 
to  hour  what  is  transpiring.  * 

The  complicated  apparatus  devised  by  Dubois  and  recommended 
by  Malgaigne,  to  lift  the  bones  and  retain  them  in  place,  seems  to 
me  indeed  very  ingenious,  but  destitute  of  a  single  practical  advan- 
tage. 

A  more  considerable  force  than  that  which  I  have  first  supposed, 
will  break,  generally,  the  ossa  nasi  transversely  and  a  little  above  their 
middle,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bones  may  suflfer  slightly. 

"With  neither  of  these  accidents  is  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  likely  to  be  broken  or  disturbed.  Indeed,  in  numerous  ex- 
periments made  upon  the  recent  subject,  and  in  which  the  force  of 
the  blow  was  directed  backwards  and  upwards,  breaking  and  com- 
minuting the  nasal  bones  above  and  below  their  middle,  with,  also, 
the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones,  and  the  septum 
nasi,  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  was,  without  an  exception, 
uninjured.  The  exceeding  tenuity  and  flexibility  of  the  septum  nasi 
at  certain  points,  prevents  effectually  the  concussion  from  being  com- 
.municated  through  it  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  If,  therefore,  after 
these  accidents,  cerebral  symptoms  are  occasionally  present,  as  I 
have  myself  twice  seen,  (a)  they  must  be  due  rather  to  the  concus- 
sive  effects  of  the  blow  upon  the  very  summit  of  the  nasal  bones, 
where  they  rest  immediately  upon  the  nasal  spine  of  the  os  frontis, 
or  to  some  direct  impression  upon  the  skull  itself. 

(a),   Eeport  on  deforoiities  afcer  fractures;  cases  16  and  18. 
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The  amount  of  force  requisite  to  break  in  the  nasal  bones,  at  their 
upper  third,  is  very  great ;  no  less,  indeed,  than  is  requisite  to  frac- 
ture the  OS  frontis.  If  they  do  finally  yield  at  this  point,  then  no 
doubt  the  base  of  the  skull  must  yield  also.  Nor  do  I  think  patients 
could  often  be  expected  to  recover  from  an  accident  so  severe.  To 
this  class  of  fractures  belongs  the  specimen  contained  in  my  museum, 
in  Tfhich  not  only  both  of  the  nasal  bones  are  sent  in — the 
nasal  spine  being  broken  at  its  base — but  also  the  os  frontis  is  de- 
pressed, the  nasal  processes  of  the  upper  maxillary  bones  broken 
and  greatly  displaced,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  forced  up  into  the  base  of  the  brain.  If  it  is  meant 
that  in  these  cases  the  patient  is  in  danger  from  injury  done  to  the 
base  of  the  skull,  through  the  fracture  and  depression  of  the  ossa 
nasi,  we  can  appreciate  the  value  of  the  opinion  ;  but  we  do  not  un- 
derstand how  this  danger  can  exist  when  the  nasal  spine  of  the  os 
frontis  is  not  broken,  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  nasal  bones  are  not 
displaced  backwards.  But,  admitting  that  it  were  possible  in  this 
way  to  force  up  the  base  of  the  skull,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  attach  any  value  to  the  advice  occasionally  given,  to 
attempt  to  restore  the  broken  ethmoid  by  seizing  upon  the  septum 
and  pulling  downwards.  A  force  sufficient  to  break  the  base  of  the 
skull,  never  fails  to  comminute  and  detach  almost  completely  the 
septum  nasi.  We  are  to  proceed  in  such  a  case  as  we  would  in  a 
case  of  broken  skull.  We  must  lay  open  the  skin  freely,  and  with 
appropriate  instruments  seek  to  elevate  and  remove,  if  necessary,  the 
fragments.  Indeed,  after  such  accidents,  we  shall  generally  see 
plainly  enough  that  death  is  inevitable,  and  that  our  services  will 
be  of  no  value. 

Occasionally,  I  have  observed,  the  bones  are  neither  broken  at 
their  lower  ends,  nor  through  their  central  diameters,  but  only  at 
their  lateral,  serrated  or  imbricated  margins.  This  is  rather  a  dis- 
placement, or  dislocation,  than  a  fracture.  It  is  more  likely  to  hap- 
pen, I  think,  in  childhood  than  in  middle  or  old  age,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing example: 

Case. — Thomas  Kelley,  aged  4  years,  was  kicked  by  a  horse.  Two 
hours  afterwards,  when  he  was  first  seen  by  a  surgeon,  the  nose  and 
face  were  much  swollen,  and  the  fracture  was  overlooked. 

One  year  after  the  accident,  I  found  both  nasal  bones  depressed 
through  nearly  their  whole  length,  and  especially  in  their  lower 
halves.    The  right  nasal  process  was  also  much  depressed,  and  the 
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right  nostril  obstructed.  The  lachrymal  canals  upon  this  side  were 
closed. 

Sometimes  the  lower  ends  of  the  nasal  bones  are  bent  backwards, 
or  laterally,  constituting  a  partial  fracture. 

Case. — A  lad,  aged  10  years,  was  hit  by  one  of  his  mates  acci- 
dentally, with  his  elbow,  upon  the  left  side  of  his  nose.  I  was  im- 
mediately called,  and  found  the  lower  end  of  the  left  os  nasi  displaced 
laterally  and  backwards,  so  that  it  rested  under  the  lower  end  of  the 
right  OS  nasi.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  fracture  beyond  that 
which  was  inevitable  by  the  mere  separation  of  its  serrated  margins 
from  the  bone  adjoining.  The  angle  formed  by  the  bone  at  the 
point  where  the  bending  had  occurred,  was  smoothe  and  rounded 
and  not  abrupt  as  in  a  complete  fracture. 

With  a  steel  instrument,  introduced  into  the  left  nostril,  I  attemp- 
ted to  lift  the  bone  to  its  place.  The  membrane  was  ver}  sensitive, 
and  the  patient  very  restless  under  my  repeated  efforts.  I  pressed 
upwards  with  considerable  force,  and  succeeded  at  length  in  bring- 
ing the  bone  nearly  into  position. 

If  there  is  more  complete  displacement,  the  upper  ends  are  not 
usually  forced  backwards,  but  rather  a  very  little  forwards  from  their 
articulations  with  the  os  frontis,  and  the  bones  then  swing,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  lower  ends  of  the  nasal  spine,  as  upon  a  pivot.  In 
this  condition,  they  are  very  firmly  locked,  and  it  requires  consider- 
able force,  applied  under  their  lower  extremities,  to  restore  them  to 
place. 

Cases. — Such  seemed  to  be  the  position  of  the  bones  in  the  case  of 
the  lad  Kelley,  already  mentioned,  and  also  in  a  German  whose  nose 
was  flattened  by  a  severe  blow,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  whom 
I  saw  thirteen  years  after  the  accident  in  the  Buffalo  hospital. 
In  this  last  example  the  bones  were  very  much  displaced  backwards. 

In  children,  alsa,  the  nasal  bones  may  be  spread  and  flattened, 
the  lateral  margins  not  being  depressed  or  displaced,  but  only  the 
mesial  line  or  arch  forced  back,  so  as  to  press  aside  the  processes  of 
the  superior  maxilla:  which  deformity  may  become  permanent. 

Case. — A  block  of  wood  fell  upon  a  child  three  weeks  old,  as  she 
was  lying  in  the  cradle.  The  nature  of  the  injury  was  not  under- 
stood by  the  parents,  and  no  surgeon  was  called.  The  ossa  nasi  are 
now,  twelve  years  after  the  accident,  much  wider  than  is  natural, 
and  depressed  ;  the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxilla  appear- 
ing to  have  been  spread  asunder. 

Case. — Jacob  Kibbs,  a  German,  aged  7  years,  fell  from  a  height  of 
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forty  feet,  striking  on  his  face.  His  parents  did  not  suspect  the  in- 
jury, and  no  surgeon  was  called.  Twenty  four  years  after  this  I 
found  the  nose  almost  flat.  The  nasal  bones  appeared  unusually 
"wide,  and  were  sunken  between  the  processes  of  the  upper  maxillary 
bones,  which  latter  might  be  recognized  by  two  parallel  ridges  on 
each  side,  slightly  rising  above  the  level  of  the  ossa  nasi. 

Benjamin  Bell  and  others  have  spoken  of  tedious  ulcers,  polypi, 
necrosis,  fistula,  lacrymalis,  abscesses,  impeded  respiration,  and 
impairment  of  the  sense  of  smell  and  of  speech,  as  circumstances  apt 
to  result  from  these  injuries,  and  it  is  certain  that  such  conse- 
quences have  occasionally  followed ;  but  they  must  sometimes  be 
regarded  as  accidents  due  to  the  state  of  the  general  system,  and  as 
having  no  connection  with  the  fracture,  except  as  this  injury  served 
to  awaken  certain  vicious  tendencies. 

Case. — Two  years  ago  a  gentleman,  then  twenty-five  years  old, 
was  struck  accidentally  upon  the  right  side  of  his  nose  by  a  board, 
and  the  ossa  nasi  were  displaced  to  the  left.  A  surgeon  made  an 
attempt  to  reduce  them,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  they  have  remain- 
td  displaced  ever  since. 

The  nose  for  a  time  was  much  swollen.  A  few  months  after  the 
accident  a  purulent  discharge  commenced  from  the  right  nostril, 
and  at  length  an  abscess  formed  in  the  right  cheek.  The  abscess  is 
now  healed,  but  the  nose  continues  to  discharge  pus,  and  occasion- 
ally it  bleeds  freely.  There  is  a  perforation  of  the  septum,  of  the 
size  of  a  three  cent  piece,  which  is  continuing  to  enlarge. 

No  hereditary  maladies  exist  in  the  family,  except  that,  on  his 
father's  side,  it  has  been  generally  observed  that  wounds  do  not 
heal  kindly.  The  same  is  the  fact  with  him.  When  a  child,  he  was 
also  very  subject  to  epistaxis  ;  at  sixteen,  a  pulmonary  diflSculty  be- 
gan, and  he  had  more  or  less  cough,  with  haemoptysis,  for  two  years. 
Since  then  his  health  has  been  good.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
but  of  late  he  has  lived  in  the  country  upon  a  farm,  and  has  accus- 
tomed himself  to  much  out-door  exercise. 

As  to  the  prognosis  in  these  fractures,  I  can  only  say  that  either 
owing  to  the  ignorance  and  carelessnes  of  the  patients  themselves, 
who  neglect  to  call  a  surgeon  in  time,  or  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis, 
or  to  the  greater  difficulty  in  maintaining  an  adjustment  of  the  frag- 
ments, it  has  hithtrto  happened  that,  after  a  fracture  of  the  ossa 
nassi  more  or  less  deformity  has  usually  remaind.  I  have  never 
seen  but  three  which  could  be  said  to  be  perfectly  restored. 
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Art.  II. — Fractures  and  Displacements  of  the  Septum  barium, 
Fractnres  or  displacements  of  the  septum  narium  must  occur  to 
some  extent  in  all  fractures  of  tlie  ossa  nasi  accompanied  with  de- 
pression ;  but  they  are  also  occasionally  met  with  as  the  results  of  a 
blow  upon  the  nose,  which  has  been  insufficient  to  break  the  bones, 
and  in  which  only  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nose  has  been  bent 
inward  upon  the  septum. 

Of  these  simple,  uncomplicated  accidents  I  have  seen  seven ;  in 
three  of  which  no  surgeon  was  employed,  or  surgical  treatment  of 
any  kind  adopted,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  only  in  a  small  pro- 
portion of  all  the  cases  was  the  nature  of  the  accident  recognized. 
Such,  at  least,  has  been  generally  the  statement  of  the  patients 
themselves.  Tlie  same  causes  will  explain  this  which  have  been 
invoked  to  explain  similar  oversights  in  cases  of  broken  ossa  nasi. 
To  which  we  may  add,  as  an  additional  reason  why  it  may  be  over- 
looked, the  frequency  of  lateral  distortions  or  deviations  in  the  nat- 
ural development  of  this  septum. 

The  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  septum  is  that  which  is  most  fre- 
quently displaced  by  violence,  and  then  it  is  usually  at  the  point  of 
its  articulation  with  the  bony  septum.  Next  in  point  of  frequency 
the  perpendicular  nasal  plate  is  broken,  and  especially  where  it  ap- 
proaches the  vomer.  We  omit  in  this  enumeration,  of  course,  those 
cases  where  the  nasal  bones  themselves  are  broken  down,  in  most  or 
all  of  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  perpendicular  plate  is 
more  or  less  fractured  and  displaced.  We  cannot  say  how  often  the 
vomer  is  broken,  since  it  is  beyond  our  observation,  except  in  autop- 
sies. It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  force  of  the  concussion  rarely 
reaches  it,  the  cartilage  or  the  perpendicular  plate  giving  way  first 
and  easily. 

Where  the  deviation  is  only  lateral,  the  results  are  less  serious, 
yet  sufficiently  so  in  a  few  instances  to  demand  our  attention.  Lat- 
eral obliquity  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  nose  follows  generally,  but 
not  uniformly,  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  cartilage,  and  when  it 
does  exist  it  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  displace- 
ment existing  in  the  septum,  so  that  the  septum  is  then  made  to 
project  obliquely  across  the  nasal  passage,  causing  often  a  serious 
obstruction  and  permanent  inconvenience.  In  one  instance,  also,  I 
have  known  it  to  occasion  a  chronic  catarrh. 

Case. — A  lad,  (set.  16,)  was  struck  violently  on  the  nose,  which 
became  immediately  much  swollen,  but  no  surgeon  was  called. 
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Eight  years  after,  I  found  the  septum  displaced  laterally  aud  to  the 
left  side,  producing  also  a  slight  lateral  incHnation  of  the  end  of  the 
nose.  He  was  unable  to  breathe  freely  through  the  left  nostril,  and 
from  the  same  side  a  catarrhal  discbarge  had  continued  from  the 
time  of  the  accident. 

The  following  example,  in  which  the  accident  has  been  followed 
by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  cutaneous  glands,  is  of  more  difficult 
explanation : 

Case. — A  young  man,  (aet.  23,)  called  upon  me,  supposing  that 
he  had  a  polypus  nasi.  I  found  that  in  consequence  of  a  fall  upon 
the  ice,  seven  years  before,  the  septum  narium  had  been  displaced 
to  the  right  so  as  to  almost  completely  close  this  nostril.  In  very 
cold  weather,  when  the  vessels  of  the  membrane  are  contracted  the 
passage  is  more  free.    The  left  nostril  is  proportionably  wide. 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the  right  side  of  his  face  has 
been  subject  to  profuse  perspirations.  It  is  almost  constant  in  sum- 
mer, and  only  occasional  in  winter.  The  line  of  division  between 
the  perspiring  and  non-perspiring  portions  of  the  face  passes  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  top  of  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  along  the  ridge 
of  the  nose,  and  down  to  the  centre  of  the  chin.  The  phenomenon 
is  due,  perhaps,  to  an  increased  vascularity  in  the  right  side  of  the 
face ;  possibly  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
trunks,  occasioned  by  the  nasal  obstruction. 

A  depression  of  the  cartilage  forming  a  portion  of  the  ridge  of  the 
nose  is  necessarily  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  lat- 
eral displacement,  with  or  without  fracture,  of  its  perpendicular 
portion,  and  produces,  therefore,  not  only  great  deformity,  some- 
times a  complete  flattening  of  the  end  of  the  nose,  but,  also,  in  some 
instances,  complete  obstruction  of  the  nostrils. 

We  conclude,  from  all  that  we  have  seen,  that  fractures  and  dis- 
placements of  the  septum  narium  are  generally  followed  by  perma- 
nent deformity,  and  occasionally  with  still  more  serious  results.  We 
suggest,  therefore,  a  more  careful  examination  in  recent  injuries, 
with  a  view  to  the  ascertainment  of  its  lesions,  and  it  would  be  well, 
certainly,  if  we  could  devise  some  reliable  mode  of  treatment. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  partition  so  thin  and  unsupported  can 
ever  be  well  adjusted  and  supported  by  artificial  means.  We  pos- 
sess, however,  one  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  this  accident  which 
we  do  not  in  the  treatment  of  broken  ossa  nasi,  viz  :  facihty  of  obser- 
Tation  and  of  approach,  and  if  we  can  do  little  with  plugs  and  sup- 
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ports  in  the  one  case,  we  may  possibly  do  more  in  the  other.  Nothing 
seems  more  rational,  then,  than  to  plug  carefully  and  equally  each 
nostril,  with  pledgets  of  lint,  while  we  cover  the  outside  of  the  nose 
completely  with  a  nicely  moulded  gutta  percha  splint  or  case,  which 
ought  to  be  made  to  press  snugly  upon  the  sides,  and  permitting 
these  to  remain  for  several  weeks,  or  until  the  cure  is  completed. 
The  papier  macke  of  Dzondi,  employed  by  him  in  cases  of  broken 
ossa  nasi,  would  be  equally  apphcable  here  ;  but  the  gutta  percha, 
as  being  more  plastic,  and  hardening  more  quickly,  ought  to  be 
preferred. 

Attempts  to  remedy  the  deformities  of  the  nose  at  a  later  period, 
belong  to  the  department  of  anaplastic  surgery,  and  the  modes  of 
procedure  must  be  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  following  example  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  may 
sometimes  be  accomplished  in  these  cases; 

Case. — A  young  man  fell  from  a  two  story  window,|  striking  upon 
his  face.  A  surgeon  was  called,  but  he  did  not  discover  the  nature 
of  the  injury  to  his  nose. 

One  jear  after  the  accident  he  called  upon  me  for  relief.  The 
cartilaginous  portion  of  the  septum  was  broken  just  at  the  ends  of 
the  nasal  bones,  and  forced  backwards  about  three  lines,  producing 
a  striking  depression  at  this  point  of  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  end  of  the  nose  was  thrown  up.  The  deformity 
was  very  unseemly,  and  annoying  both  to  himself  and  to  his  frien  Is, 
who  at  first  could  scarcely  recognize  him. 

Operation. — I  introduced  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury  through 
the  skin  of  the  nose  on  the  right  side,  and  resting  its  edge  upon  the 
ridge  at  the  junction  of  the  cartilage  with  the  ossa  nasi,  I  cut 
the  cartilaginous  septum  directly  backwads  about  three  lines, 
and  then  making  a  gradual  curve  with  my  knife,  I  cut  downwards 
about  eight  lines  towards  the  end  of  the  nose.  The  intercepted  por- 
tion of  cartilage  could  now  be  easily  lifted  with  a  probe,  and  the  line 
of  the  ridge  of  the  nose  completely  restored.  It  was  at  once  appa- 
rent, also,  that  lifting  the  cartilage  would  depress  the  tip  of  the  nose, 
and  restore  its  symmetry. 

To  retain  the  cartilage  in  place,  I  constructed  a  gutta  percha 
splint,  of  the  length  and  shape  of  the  nose,  but  so  formed  along  its 
middle  as  that  it  would  not  press  upon  the  cartilage  which  I  had 
lifted,  resting  well  upon  the  ossa  nasi,  but  not  touching  the  ridge 
from  the  lower  ends  of  these  bones  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  at  which 
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latter  point  it  again  received  support.  I  now  passed  a  needle,  armed 
with  a  stout  ligature,  through  the  upper  end  of  the  uplifted  carti- 
lage, transfixing,  of  course,  the  skin  on  both  sides  of  the  nose,  and 
this  I  tied  firmly  over  the  splint.  This  accomplished  the  important 
object  of  pressing  backsvards  and  downwards  the  tip  of  the  nose, 
and  thus  titting  up  the  upper  part  of  the  ridge  and  septum,  and  of 
more  eflfectually  securing  the  cartilage  in  place  by  lifting  it  directly 
with  the  ligature.  On  the  second  day  the  ligature  was  removed, 
but  the  splint  was  continued  two  weeks,  during  most  of  which  time 
a  band  was  kept  drawn  across  the  lower  end  of  the  splint,  and  tied 
behind  the  neck. 

To  prevent  the  cartilage  from  falling  back  when  final  cicairiaation 
occurred,  I  pressed  the  sides  of  the  splint  firmly  towards  each  other, 
just  below  the  incision,  so  as  to  force  as  much  as  possible  the  walls 
of  the  nares  into  the  fissure  in  the  septum,  made  by  lifting  it  up. 

The  result  is  a  complete  and  perfect  restoration  of  the  nose  to  its 
original  form. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Surgery^  made  to  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  Society,  at  its  session  at  Sandusky,  in  June,  1867.  By 
John  Dawson,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  Annual  Re- 
port on  Surgery,  have  felt  some  embarrassment  in  the  selection  of  a 
subject.  The  department  is  so  extensive,  and  all  the  subjects  of 
which  it  is  composed  being  nearly  of  equal  interest,  it  has  seemed 
almost  like  invidiousness  to  attempt  to  make  a  choice. 

We  might,  perhaps,  have  occupied  our  time  acceptably  by  review- 
ing or  looking  into  some  speciality,  some  particular  operation  or  pro- 
ceeding, its  merits,  demerits,  etc.,  and  enongh  could  here  have  been 
found  to  occupy  volumes  rather  than  reports  ;  or  we  might  have  de- 
tailed a  lot  of  cases  operated  on,  by  some  particular  method,  with 
results ;  or  we  might  have  made  a  single  operation,  by  ourselves  or 
our  neighbors,  the  basis  of  remarks  enough  to  occupy  the  pages  of  an 
ordinary  sized  report ;  or  we  might  have  called  attention  to  the  in- 
creasing frequency  of  certain  kinds  of  surgery,  or  rather  to  a  new 
class  of  injuries,  from  railroads,  machinery,  and  other  things  of  the 
kind  ;  or  we  might  have  taken  up  some  new  operation,  or  new  meth- 
od, the  first  of  the  kind  which  has  been  performed  ;  and  if  it  had 
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proved  unsuccessful,  have  shown  how  ignorant  the  surgeon  was  who 
undertook  it ;  or  if  successful,  have  become  eloquent  on  the  progress 
of  surgery,  exhausting  the  resources  of  rhetoric  on  the  operator  as 
being  learned,  intrepid  and  able  ;  or  we  might  have  alluded  to  the 
comparative  popularity  of  surgery  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  exceptions  are  taken  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  practised.  Any  of  these,  indeed,  would  have  furnished  more  than 
a  sufficiency  for  the  occasion,  while  the  most  of  them  contain  more 
than  we  could  have  found  time  to  present. 

Our  notion,  however,  is  to  occupy  a  little  space  in  a  very  brief  fc- 
view  of  the  present  doctrines,  and  what  is  regarded  as  present  knowl- 
edge, in  surgical  science.  For  this  purpose  we  will  arrange  our  re- 
marks under  the  following  heads  : 

1. —  The  Age  of  Scientific  Surgery, 

2 — The  Mechanical,  or  Operative  Department  of  Surgery, 

Z—Tke  Scientific,  or  Pathological  Department. 

4—  What  per  centum  of  siKcess  justifies  a  surgical  operation. 

We  by  no  means  expect  to  exhaust  what  is  contained  under  each 
one  of  these  heads,  but  merely  wish  to  use  them  for  the  discussion 
of  points  which  we  think  entitled  just  now  to  special  consideration. 
The  age  of  surgery  is  a  matter  that  is  not  easily  estimated,  if  in  try- 
ing to  do  so,  we  take  into  consideration  all  the  time  within  which  pro- 
cedures of  some  kind  or  other,  and  after  some  fashion  or  other  have 
taken  place.  Surgical  operations  of  several  kinds  extend  back  to  the 
commencement  of  the  historic  period.  They  are  as  old  as  accidents 
and  injuries,  and  an  account  of  them  makes  up  a  part  of  the  first  lit- 
erary efforts  of  our  race.  The  Iliad  has  immortalized  the  names  of 
Podalirius  and  Machaon  for  their  services  in  the  Trojan  war ;  and  the 
most  ancient  literature  is  interspersed  here  and  there  with  details  of 
different  kinds  of  surgical  efforts.  Nor  is  history  barren  in  its  ac- 
count of  very  ancient  efforts,  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  some  of  the 
gravest  forms  of  accident  and  disease.    Before  the  Christian  era  400 

o 

years.  Lithotomy  was  practised.  Operations  for  stone  preceded  Hip- 
pocrates ;  and,  although  this  author  never  himself  performed  this  op- 
eration, his  recommendation  of  incisions  to  extract  calculi  from  the 
kidney,  his  performance  of  amputations,  his  trepaning,  his  treatment 
of  fractures  and  dislocations,  his  use  of  the  obstetrical  forceps,  and  his 
maxim,  when  medicine  fails  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  knife,  and 
when  the  knife  is  unsuccessful,  to  fire,"  go  to  show  the  date  of  his 
practice  and  the  character  of  the  operations  compassed  by  his  genius. 
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Herophilus  was  in  the  habit,  in  scinhosities  and  tumors  of  the  liver  and 
of  the  spleen,  of  cutting  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and 
applying  medicines  to  those  organs.    We  attempt,  indeed,  scarcely 
anything  in  modern  times,  in  which  we  have  not  been,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  anticipated  by  the  ancients.    On  the  ruined  walls  of  the 
renowned  temples  of  ancient  Thebes,  basso-relievos  have  been  found, 
displaying  surgical  operations  and  instruments  not  very  different  from 
those  in  use  in  modern  times.    The  Dilator  or  speculum  of  modern 
times,  has  its  exact  prototype,  it  is  said,  in  one  now  in  the  museum  of 
Naples,  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  (Dr.  Johnson.)  The 
Alexandrian  surgeons  exhibited  ingenuity  in  many  things.  Ammoni- 
U8  invented  an  instrument  and  used  it  for  breaking  down  stone  in  the 
bladder,  thus  anticipating  completely  Civiale,  whose  invention  it  was 
thought  added  a  wreath  to  the  crown  of  French  surgery.    Really  the 
surgeons  of  the  Alexandrian  school  excelled  in  some  things.  They 
were  distinguished  for  the  nicety  of  their  dressings,  and  also  in  the 
use  of  bandages.    JEgenita,  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  situation 
of  stone  by  the  rectum,  made  his  incision,  not  in  the  centre  of  the  per- 
ineum, as  recommended  by  Celsus,  but  to  one  side  of  the  raphe,  as  is 
the  practice  of  the  present  day.    He  also  inculcated  the  propriety  of 
making  in  lithotomy  the  smallest  possible  opening  in  the  bladder,  an 
important  thought  of  modern  times. 

We  might  in  this  connection  allude  to  the  invention  of  instruments 
and  the  performance  of  operations  by  the  ancients  more  in  detail,  and 
associate  each,  with  its  date  and  name  of  surgeon,  but  our  purpose  is 
served,  in  merely  directing  attention  here,  as  useful  in  correcting  our 
propensity  to  claim  things,  with  which  the  public  are  not  familiar,  or 
that  happen  to  have  a  new  appearance,  as  being  original  with  us. 
These  examples,  however,  are  very  far  from  proving  that  surgery,  as 
a  science,  had  an  existence  at  the  different  periods  to  which  we  have 
alluded.    The  very  reverse  is  nearer  the  truth.    Its  foundation,  An- 
atomy, was  not  cultivated  at  all  until  long  after  the  death  of  Hippo- 
crates, and  then  but  for  a  short  time  at  a  single  school,  (Alexandria.) 
Not  only  was  it  not  cultivated  for  much  the  largest  portion  of  Christ- 
ian history,  but  dissections  were  with  great  zeal  prohibited.  Then 
again,  what  there  was  of  surgery  at  a  very  early  day  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  very  low  and  superstitious  class,  who  persisted  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  most  important  operations  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period.    This  class  of  individuals  were  the  only  ones  that  performed 
lithotomy  in  the  days  of  Hippocrates.    They  retained  exclusive  pos- 
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session  of  the  operation  also  at  the  period  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
and  for  centuries  afterwards.    Hippocrates  never,  as  we  have  seen, 
operated  for  stone  ;  neither  did  any  of  the  professors  of  Alexandria, 
nor  any  one  else  of  any  reputation  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  op- 
eration had  been  inaugurated.    Celsus  describes  a  mode  of  operation, 
"cutting  on  the  gripe,"  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  accom- 
plished Roman  ever  himself  practiced  surgery.    Rome  had  no  prac- 
titioners of  surgery  for  a  period  of  600  years  after  the  empire  was 
founded ;  and  when  Archagathus,  from  Alexandria,  went  thither,  and 
ventured  on  that  people  some  of  the  operations  with  which  he  had 
made  himself  acquainted,  his  title  was  changed  from  surgeon  to  that 
of    executioner and  he  was  banished  from  the  capital.    So  low  re- 
ally was  surgery  at  one  time  that  it  was  prohibited  by  edicts  of  the 
highest  authority,  and  denounced  by  a  certain  council  of  savans  as 
being  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and  beneath  the  at- 
tention of  all  men  of  learning.    Thus  circumstanced  and  degraded 
without  any  fixed  or  established  principles  that  might  serve  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  building  up  of  a  science,  surgery  continued  for  a  period  of  more 
than  2,000  years.    Occasional  attempts  were  made  to  raise  it  from  its 
low  position,  but  it  was  not  until  during  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
art  of  printing  was  introduced,  that  anything  worthy  of  note  was  ac- 
complished.   Ambrose  Pare,  of  France,  and  Wiseman,  of  England, 
first  successfully  rescued  the  dejiartment  from  the  hands  of  barbers, 
farriers  and  magicians,  and,  by  directing  investigation  rightly,  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  for  it  attention  from  men  of  sense,  and  something 
of  public  patronage.    About  the  same  time  Vesalius,  Fallopius,  Eus- 
tachius  lived,  and  by  their  anatomical  researches  contributed  to  the 
introduction  of  the  new  era.    The  commencement  of  this  era  dates 
back  only  about  300  years.    Scientific  surgery  is,  therefore,  about 
300  years  old,  a  period  of  time  but  little  more  than  the  aggregate 
longevity  of  six  medical  men. 

The  Mechanical  Department  of  Surgery. — Lately,  no  less  than  in 
former  times,  volumes  have  been  written  describing  the  methods  only 
of  performing  surgical  operations.  And  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  meeting  last  year,  appointed  a  special  committee  to  make 
a  report  on  this  department.  Always  it  has  maintained  a  character 
for  attraction,  and  many  minds  have  been  with  it  entirely  engrossed. 
Everything  in  regard  to  results  was  in  early  times  mostly  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  secrect  skill  or  facility  with  which  operations  were 
performed.    Confined  almost  entirely,  for  twenty  centuries,  to  a  class 
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of  ignorant  men,  nothing  but  the  mere  work  of  the  hands,  the  literal 
signification  of  the  term,  chirurffery,  received  any  attention.  This  was 
strikingly  instanced  in  the  persecution  and  banishment  of  those  who 
practiced  ihe  art  when  success  did  not  happen  to  follow  their  efforts. 
The  truth  of  the  remark  may  also  be  recognized  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  practice  surgical  operations  of  any 
kind.  The  Council  of  Tours  supposed  that  but  little  else  was  involved 
in  surgical  operations  than  filthy  work  with  the  hands.  The  same 
sentiment  was  prominent  in  the  Arabic  mind  during  the  time  that 
race  had  exclusive  charge  of  the  science  of  medicine.  Their  surgeons 
exhausted  their  eflforts  in  complicated  apparatus,  in  the  construction 
of  instruments,  and  in  the  methods  of  operation. 

Then,  again,  how  are  we  otherwise  to  explain  the  universal  tenden- 
cy, with  but  here  and  there  an  exception,  of  those  who  practiced  the 
important  branches  of  surgery,  to  keep  their  methods  of  operation  a 
secret.  This,  as  before  remarked,  was  not  only  done  with  great  care 
and  pertinacity,  but  continued  in  force  as  a  practice  until  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  seen  in  the  example  of  Ruysch,  who  carried 
with  him  to  his  grave  the  secret  of  his  admirable  injections  ;  in  that 
of  E-oonhuysen,  who  made  a  secret  of  his  lever,  the  only  substitute 
then  known  for  forceps  in  difficult  labor ;  and  in  that  of  Raw,  who  cut 
successfully  fifteen  hundred  patients  for  stone,  and  kept  his  method 
of  operation  such  a  profound  secret  that  even  his  own  pupils  pub- 
lished different  accounts  of  it,  after  his  death. 

Such  examples  prove  several  things, — but  they  set  forth,  very 
prominently,  the  fact  that  surgery  was  regarded  as  a  mere  mechanical 
procedure,  involving  only  mechanical  ideas — something  with  which 
reason  and  philosophy  should  have  nothing  to  do. 

In  taking  a  view  of  surgery  from  another  angle,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  operative  department  failed  to  engross  the  attention  of  any 
medical  man  of  ancient  times,  who  was  possessed  of  genius,  or  had  a 
foretaste  of  the  true  philosophy.  Hippocrates  spent  the  force  of  his 
great  endowments  on  medicines  and  acute  diseases.  He  was  but  par- 
tially interested  with  surgery,  and  perhaps  did  no  more  in  this  line 
than  he  was  compelled  to  do  by  circumstances.  Celsus,  the  cotem- 
porary  of  Cicero,  and  whose  labors  the  latter  so  fully  appreciated  as 
to  give  birth  to  the  sentiment,  "Nothing  so  nearly  approaches  the 
character  of  the  gods  as  giving  health  to  our  fellow  meuy^  was  no 
surgeon.  He,  as  already  noticed,  described  operations,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  ever  performed  one.    Galen,  who,  after  the  lapse 
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of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  Celsus,  succeeded  to  public  favor, 
and  "who  held  dominion  over  both  surgery  and  medicine  for  thirteen 
hundred  years,  unfortunately  lived  in  the  anti-anatomical  period  of 
Rome,  when  a  science,  the  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  surgery, 
could  not  be  studied.  He  felicitates  himself,  for  example,  on  the 
opportunities  he  had  enjoyed,  of  having  examined  two  skeletons  at 
Alexandria.  He  dissected  inferior  animals,  monkeys,  and  performed 
phlebotomy ;  but  his  practice  in  Rome  was  almost  entirely  confined 
to  medicine.  Oribaseus  wrote  on  surgery,  but  he  was  not  interested 
with  it,  and  discouraged  it  except  in  very  extreme  cases.  Paulus 
^genita  did  perhaps  more  for  surgery,  scientifically,  than  any  of  his 
predecessors ;  yet  his  frequent  use  of  fomentations,  ointments,  plas- 
ters, and  his  love  of  bandages  and  complicated  machinery  in  fractures 
and  dislocations,  show  the  dominancy  of  mechanics  in  all  his  efforts. 
Really,  we  find  no  mind,  of  an  order  commensurate  with  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject,  wholly  engrossed  in  its  cultivation — touching  the 
springs  that  vibrate  to  the  most  valuable  results — until  the  times  of 
Pare,  Petit,  Wiseman,  Pott  and  John  Hunter. 

Survey  past  history  by  periods  of  time,  and  still  we  fail  to  see  an 
adequate  appropriation  of  mind  to  the  emergencies  and  important 
questions  connected  with  surgery.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
historic  period  to  the  Trojan  war,  1184  years  before  Christ,  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery  was  limited  to  the  suggestions  of  instinct;  and  my- 
thology was  its  only  exponent.  For  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
years  after  the  above  period,  which  embraces  the  doings  of  the  As- 
clepiades,  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  anatomy  was  not  studied  as  a 
pre-requisite  of  surgery,  but  the  operations  were  confined  mostly  to 
those  who  professed  intuitive  knowledge,  or  were  governed  by  the 
gods.  Cato.  for  example,  during  this  period,  wrote  down  the  words 
of  incantation  for  curing,  dislocations  and  fractures.  The  period  just 
referred  to,  which  comes  up  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  was  marked,  as  all  know,  by  some  of  the  best  eflforts 
of  which  the  human  hand  and  mind  have  ever  shown  themselves 
capable.  Unfortunately,  however,  scientific  surgery  came  in  for  but 
a  share  of  these.  Ignorance  of  organization,  pretended  horror  of 
blood,  and  false  veneration  of  the  human  body,  were  sufficient  to  di- 
rect attention  almost  entirely  from  the  subject.  Neither  Greece  nor 
Rome  furnished  an  example  of  the  genus  homo  who  successfully  gave 
to  his  age  operative  surgery  in  its  true  light — an  art  depending  for 
its  success  upon  the  strictest  and  most  enlarged  cultivation  of  obser- 
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vation  and  experience.    It  was  not  until  medicine  left  the  classic 
shores  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  took  up  its  ab  jde  the  second  time  in 
Egypt,  that  Anatomy,  for  but  a  short  period,  was  cultivated  in  con- 
nection with  surgery.    The  age  of  transition  (Renoard)  if  it  might 
be  so  termed,  commencing  with  the  death  of  Galen  and  extending  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  in- 
cludes the  agency  of  the  Arabs— their  efforts  at  improving  medical 
science.    Uncultivated,  and  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  the  Arabs  approached  it  de  novo.    The  Greeks,  from  whom 
so-much  ought  to  have  been  expected,  exhausted  themselves  in  end- 
less controversies,  imbibed,  as  it  were,  the  contagion  of  the  argumen- 
tative and  sophistical  mania.    The  Romans  had  demonstrated  them- 
selves, in  burning  up  the  Alexandrian  Library,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
no  better  fortune  awaited  medicine  than  to  be  transferred  to  the  hands 
of  a  people,  not,  by  either  habits  of  culture  or  natural  endowments, 
fitted  to  receive  it.    After  having,  however,  become  conscious  of  the 
responsibilities  resting  upon  them,  the  Arabs  doffed  their  vandalism 
for  the  time,  and  commenced  gathering  together  the  debris  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors.   They  added  some  things,  and  many  they 
lost.    They  were  the  first  who  distinguished  eruptive  fevers ;  they 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  therapeutics ;  created  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy ;  were  among  the  first  to  establish  hospitals ;  they  separated 
medicine  from  surgery,  and  secured  for  physic  the  patronage  and  pro- 
tection of  their  governors.    They  lost  anatomy,  not  being  allowed  by 
the  Mahometan  religion  to  dissect ;  knew  nothing  of  it  except  what 
they  got  by  translating  the  writings  of  Galen.    They  abandoned 
many  of  the  operations  in  surgery  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  They 
invented  a  great  number  of  instruments,  apparatus,  &c.,  and  seemed\ 
to  calculate  the  efficacy  of  surgery  by  the  richness  of  its  arsenals,  aad^ 
the  amount  of  pain  inflicted  by  their  operations.    In  order  to  stop, 
hemorrhage,  after  amputations,  they  plunged  the  stump  into  boiling^ 
pitch.    The  Arabs  improved  surgery  in  nothing,  scarcely,  but  its 
mechanics.    The  last  and  most  learned  of  their  authors,  Albucasis, 
who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  for  his  day  an  abridgement 
of  the  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  and  appended  to  it  a  sup- 
plement on  surgery,  which  consists  of  a  description  of  the  instruments 
then  employed  in  surgical  operations,  with  explanatory  figures.  His 
mind,  to  some  extent,  appeared  to  be  occupied  with  operative  surgery. 

I  have,"  he  remarks,    undertaken  this  little  treatise  for  the  purpose 
of  reviving  this  most  useful  branch  of  our  art.   I  have  detailed  briefly 
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the  methods  of  operating ;  I  have  described  all  the  necessary  instru- 
ments, and  I  present  their  forms  by  means  of  drawings  ;  in  a  word,  I 
have  omitted  nothing  of  what  can  shed  light  on  the  practice."  Thus 
ends  operative  surgery  among  the  Arabs. 

In  time  there  issues  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary  the  present  race 
of  Turks,  more  barbarous  than  the  Arabs.  The  latter  were  subjuga- 
ted by  them  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ;  their  civilization  destroyed ; 
their  schools  of  medicine  broken  up ;  and,  in  the  general  wreck,  the 
little  that  there  was  of  medicine  and  surgery  sank  beneath  the  de- 
stroying wave — the  head  of  physic  emphatically  went  under,  where 
it  remained  for  several  centuries. 

The  darkness  and  gloom  which  followed  the  subjugation  of  the 
Arabs  by  the  Turks,  continued  with  but  little  abatement  to  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  dominant  Turk,  showed 
neither  disposition  or  abihty,  in  his  new  relation,  to  compensate  by 
improvement  of  any  kind  for  the  destruction  he  had  caused.  He 
came  not  to  the  temple  of  ^sculapius  to  offer  penitence,  much  less 
contribution,  for  the  wrongs  he  had  inflicted  on  the  world,  by  destroy- 
ing the  only  nation  at  the  time  engaged  in  attempts  at  medical  or 
other  scientific  pursuits. 

The  mind  of  Europe,  although  long  anaesthetic,  began  to  show  signs 
of  waking  again  into  the  vigor  of  life.  In  the  fifteenth  century  evi- 
dence began  to  appear  that  the  spell  was  about  to  pass  oft,  and  that 
the  people  who  had  formerly  shown  themselves  incompetent  to  give 
medicine  a  respectable  foothold  among  them,  were  at  last  about  to 
be  its  only  hope.  From  the  east  the  star  of  medicine  was  about  to 
disappear.  Asia  wanted  it  no  longer;  and  to  occidental  Europe — to 
the  west — it  gradually  wended  its  way.  It  first  neared  the  shores  of 
Greece,  but  no  one  stood  there  as  formerly  to  give  a  welcome  signal. 
Its  genial  soft  light  had  been  forgotten,  never  to  be  remembered  by 
that  people  more.  Approaching  Italy,  Beneveni  and  Vesalius,  the 
latter  of  whom  gave  birth  to  anatomy  and  made  it  a  fizture,  received 
it  cordially.  Holland,  in  the  persons  of  Ruysch,  Raw  and  Camper, 
did  the  same  thing.  Flashing  an  occasional  ray  still  farther  west, 
France  and  England  felt  that  a  worthy  visitor  was  in  their  vicinity, 
and  deputed  Pitard*  Pare,  upon  the  part  of  the  former,  and  Arden 
and  Wiseman  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  conduct  ceremonies  of  invi- 
tation. Europe  then,  as  if  new  blood  had  begun  to  circulate  in  her 
veins,  or  new  faculties  had  been  acquired,  became  conscious  of  her 
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vocation,  and  appropriated,  as  Greece  had  formerly  done,  some  of  the 
best  of  her  spirits  to  hold  communion  with  the  genius  that  had  been 
welcomed  to  her  soil.  The  birth  of  a  new  era  was  the  consequence. 
Medicine  now  became  Unked  with  the  progress  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences, and  with  them,  pari  passu,  it  has  since  progressed.  The  an- 
tique debris  of  all  cultivators  was  collected,  more  exact  and  thorough 
modes  of  inquiry  instituted,  and  a  sound  philosophy  at  last  was 
adopted. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  immediately,  from  this  change 
in  the  aspect  of  things,  the  full  amount  of  treasure — the  perfection 
of  the  calling.  Such  could  not  be  true  with  reference  to  any  human 
pursuit.  * 

In  resuming  our  vein  of  inquiry,  we  find  that  operative  surgery 
shared  somewhat  of  the  general  good.  The  new  era  shows  it  to 
have  left  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  the  incompetent,  and  to  have 
advanced  beyond  the  bounds  of  incantation  and  mechanics.  Every 
generation  comes  a  little  nearer  to  the  truth ;  and  we  may  now  con- 
fidently calculate,  that  the  time  is  not  far  when  our  views  with  refer- 
ence to  the  true  position  and  value  of  operative  surgery  will  be  more 
matured. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  our  next  head  : 

Pathological  or  Philosophical  Department  of  Surgery. — There  is 
perhaps  no  operation,  however  simple,  but  what  may  be  influenced, 
modified  or  rendered  useless  by  the  presence  in  the  system,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  strumous,  the  arthritic,  rheumatic,  lymphatic,  hsemic,  tu- 
bercular or  cancerous  diathesis.  The  study  of  these  states,  as  a  con- 
sequence, must  take  precedence  of  the  operative  department.  It 
matters  not  how  well  or  seasonably  an  operation  is  performed,  unless 
it  be  done  in  the  light  of  all  the  morbid  conditions  preceding  it,  and 
present  at  the  time, — not  only  no  good  will  be  accomplished,  but  the 
reputation  of  the  surgeon  may  be  unfavorably  afifected,  and,  what  is 
worse  still,  the  patient's  days,  instead  of  being  lengthened  and  ren- 
dered more  comfortable,  may  become  shortened. 

To  the  states  of  the  system  above  noticed  we  apply,  for  the  want 
of  a  better  name,  the  term  cachexia.  Although  by  no  means  com- 
prehended in  their  early  stages,  the  cachexia  nevertheless,  in  the  dete- 
rioration which  they  occasion  in  their  progress,  are  apt  to  be,  sooner 
or  later,  pretty  well  pronounced.  There  is,  indeed,  often  a  "  cropping 
out"  that  serves  as  an  index  to  the  peculiar  character  or  phase  of  the 
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morbid  action.  Besides  these  more  obvious  demonstrations  of  the 
presence  of  causes  which  qualify  the  character  of  remedial  eflforts» 
others  exist  often  as  the  consequence  of  a  poison — a  materies  morbi, 
introduced  into  the  system,  the  presence  of  which  is,  a  priori,  not 
easily  ascertained,  but  which  is  nevertheless  potent  in  the  matter  of 
results. 

From  Hippocrates  to  Galen,  from  Galen  to  Cheselden,  and  from 
Cheselden  to  Physic,  we  have  had  diverse  and  contradictory  opinions 
expressed,  with  reference  to  the  propriety  of  operations  for  cancer. 
The  sage  of  Cos  led  off  against  the  measure,  but  others  came  after 
him  who  professed  to  have  received  new  light,  to  have  made  the  dis- 
covery that  the  disease  may  once  in  a  while  be  cured  by  the  arts  of 
the  surgeon.  As  examples  of  the  latter  class,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  ancients,  many  of  whom  were  very  positive  in  their  opin- 
ions, but  to  authors  of  modern  date,  among  whom  maybe  mentioned 
Hill  of  Scotland,  Noot  of  England,  and  Flajani  of  Italy.  What  now 
is  the  point  of  most  interest  here  ?  For  it  may  be  premised  as  a  fact, 
that  a  matter  so  fertile  in  opinons  contains  something  that  is  either  not 
well  understood,  or  is,  in  itself,  ambiguous.  It  would  seem  that  sev- 
eral very  difficult,  though  to  appearances  plain  questions  are  involved. 
Does  a  cancerous  cachexy  always  have  fatal  issue  ?  Or  has  the  ca- 
chexy degrees  or  stages,  some  of  which  are  more  than  others  amena- 
ble to  treatment  ?  Or  is  the  complaint  modified  by  temperament, 
age,  sex,  locality,  and  the  like,  so  as  to  affect  the  question  of  operation? 
Or,  finally,  are  we  possessed  of  any  means  by  which  to  make  out  a 
correct  diagnosis  ?  The  opinion  is  now  general,  I  might  say  univer- 
sal, that  cancer  J  when  well  pronounced,  is  incurable,  whether  in  the 
form  of  scirrhus,  the  encephaloid  fungus  haematodes  or  colloid  cancer. 
And  as  a  consequence,  premises  might  here  be  formed,  founded  upon 
this  sentiment,  against  any  operations  undertaken  for  the  purposes  of 
cure.  But  another  question  springs  up  ;  are  there  not  stages  in  the 
dyscrasy  where  remedial  efforts  may  be  interposed  with  reasonable 
probability  of  success,  or  rather  for  interrupting  the  cause  of  the  al- 
teration ?  May  not  carcinoma,  while  in  the  form  of  a  mere  schirrus, 
or  an  encephaloid  tumor,  when  first  developed,  be  extirpated  ?  The 
practice  of  surgeons  answers  in  the  affirmative,  and  it  is  astonishing 
to  see  how  general  this  is ;  while  reason  and  philosophy  answer  in  the 
negative.  The  dyscrasy  when  once  set  up,  unless  the  best  experience 
is  at  fault,  is  persistent,  uncontrolable,  tending  to  a  certain  result; 
and  whether  regarded  as  due  to  the  presence  of  a  materies  morhi,  or 
as  a  degeneration  of  normal  tissues,  the  destructive  march  is  none  the 
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less  certain ;  downward  according  to  all  observation  is  its  tendency. 
Tuberculosis,  diabetes  mellites,  hydrophobia  and  tetanus,  have  each 
a  character  for  uniformity  in  fatal  results;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  either  of  these  stands  higher  in  this  respect  than  the  disease 
before  us. 

An  excuse  for  the  course  that  surgeons  generally  pursue  with  ref- 
erence to  cancer  may  be  sought  for,  not,  as  we  apprehend,  in  di- 
versity of  opinion  about  the  general  tendency  of  cancerous  growths, 
but  in  the  fact  that  our  diagnosis  is  necessarily  very  imperfect.  The 
crude  terms  "  malignanV  and  **  nan  malignant,''  or    analagous'*  and 

/ieiorologous/*  as  applied  to  tumors  or  morbid  growths,  have 
their  counterpart  too  often  in  the  surgeon's  mind.  The  term  malig' 
nani  expresses  merely  a  result;  while  heterologous  implies  only  the 
presence  of  foreign  matter  in  the  tumor.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
we  could  get  something  more  definite  from  Chemistry  and  the  Mi- 
croscope ;  but  the  light  by  those  agencies  is  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory. Chemistry  tells  us  that  the  proximate  animal  principles  found 
in  tumors  vary  very  much.  While  cancerous  growths  pretty  uni- 
formly consist  of  albumen,  and  the  non- malignant  of  fat  and  gelatine; 
yet  albumen  is  sometimes  a  constituent  of  non  malignant,  and  gela- 
tine pretty  constantly  a  constituent  of  the  colloid  or  areolar  form  of 
cancer.  The  microscopical  characters  of  cancer  are  not  more  con- 
clusive. At  one  time  it  was  thouorht  the  cancer  cells  had  a  particu- 
lar form,  the  **  caudate  ;"  and  that  there  were  also  characters  in  the 
"juice"  diagnostically  significant.  These  conclusions  were  prema- 
ture, and  confirm  a  maxim  of  microscopy,  viz  :  that  five  years  should 
elapse  after  making  a  discovery  before  publishing  it.  The  cancer 
cell  difi'ers  not  in  form  from  cells  formed  in  growths  connected  with 
other  diseases,  or  indeed  from  those  occasionally  found  in  normal 
tissues.  This  is  the  experience  of  microscopists  generally  ;  and  if 
the  statement  were  worth  anything,  we  would  add  that  it  is  also  our 
own  experience.  Cancerous  growths  abound  in  cells,  and  where 
the  formation  is  rapid,  as  is  the  case  with  several  forms  of  the  disease, 
the  cells  are  very  abundant,  and  present  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment, containing  nuclei  and  neucleoli  in  numbers  more  than  normal. 
We  have  therefore  to  seek  for  the  characters  of  malignant  forma- 
tions, not  in  any  particular  cell  or  element,  as  contended  for  a  short 
time  since  by  Lebert  and  others ;  but  if  we  would  heed  the  micro- 
scope, in  the  abundance  and  high  development  of  cells,  and  their  pres- 
ence in  parts  where  no  cells  naturally  exist,  etc.    Now  it  is  even  easy 
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to  see  how  fallacious  such  a  guide  must  be  when  practically  applied. 
All  new  growth  of  the  analagous  kind,  if  our  ideas  of  development 
are  not  too  much  at  fault,  have  their  origin  in  a  cell  structure,  when 
occurring  in  connection  with  tissues  of  any  character ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  can  only  be  after  a  growth  has  matured,  so  as  to  present 
a  contrast  in  structure  with  its  surroundings,  that  this  test  can  be  of 
any  service.  Then,  again,  occurring  on  mucous  or  serous  surfaces, 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  form  of  cancer  denominated  villous,  and 
where  cell  structure  is  maintained  as  the  normal  element,  this  cell 
test  would  seem  to  lose  its  force  altogether.  Analagous  and  heter- 
ologous growths  here  seem  to  fuse,  so  far  as  cell  distinctions  are 
concerned,  and  hence  it  may  be  presumed  that  when  such  are  re- 
moved successfully  by  the  surgeon,  that  is  do  not  return  after  re- 
moval, they  are  not  cancerous  but  cancroid.  It  has  been,  doubt- 
less, from  the  removal  of  tumors  of  this  character,  where  the  essen- 
tial constitutional  elements  of  cancer  were  absent,  that  consistency 
has  been  given  to  operations. 

The  "  cancer  juice^'  is  often  alluded  to  as  an  element  of  diagnosis ; 
and  is  regarded  by  some  as  very  characteristic.  Upon  what  such 
statements  are  predicated  it  is  hard  to  discern.  This  juice  is  amor- 
phous, as  we  understand  it,  except  when  it  contains  the  granules  and 
cells  of  the  part  from  which  it  has  been  squeezed.  It  is  viscid,  whi- 
tish, or  yellowish,  though  these  are  characters  common  to  other 
morbid  fluids,  and  as  a  consequence  in  themselves  worth  nothing. 

The  stroma  of  a  cancerous  tumor  imports  something  more  in  the 
way  of  characteristics.  The  stroma  seems  to  consist  of  fibres,  in  the 
meshes  of  which  are  deposited  the  materies  morhi,  in  the  form  of 
cells,  and  it  appears  that  it  is  by  the  increase  of  these  cells  more 
than  anything  else  the  disease  advances.  The  presence,  then,  of  a 
great  collection  of  cells,  and  in  a  part  where  they  do  not  naturally 
exist,  or  in  other  words,  an  error  loci'*  of  cells,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  suspicious  circumstance,  and  is,  perhaps,  of  more  consequence  in 
diagnosis  than  any  of  the  points,  or  all  of  them  put  together,  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

The  cancer  dyscrasy,  although  in  the  commencement  often  occult, 
attains  to  a  condition,  sooner  or  later,  when  it  gives  out  phenomena 
symptomological,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  other  circumstan- 
ces, perhaps  serve  the  surgeon  most  faithfully.  The  importance  of 
the  pathological  department  of  surgery  is  merely  exemplified,  but 
by  no  means  exhatisted  with  cancer. 
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We  propose  now  to  review  some  of  the  leading  surgical  proce- 
dures, in,  however,  but  a  few  of  their  aspects,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  the  contingences,  results,  etc.,  connected  with  them 
are  rightly  regarded.  And  we  may  say  in  advance,  that  the  limits 
of  this  paper  will  allow  of  but  a  glance,  and  that,  too,  only  at  some 
of  the  moie  important  operations.    We  will  begin  with  the 

Prognosis  of  Amputations. — There  is  something  in  amputations 
that  needs  fuller  elaboration.  The  pathological  conditions,  for  which 
amputations  are  proposed  and  practised,  are  far  from  being  compre- 
hended. From  ignorance,  or  rather  want  of  information  here,  false 
expectations  have  been  inspired.  Benj.  Bell,  for  example,  says  in 
his  general  remarks  on  amputations,  that  he  believes  that  not  one 
death  will  happen  in  twenty  cases  of  amputations,  including  hospital 
and  private  practice.  Inman  collected  3586  cases  of  amputations, 
and  Fenwick  4837.  Out  of  all  these,  the  operation  was  fatal  in 
about  one  in  three.  The  statistics  of  later  surgeons  go  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  these  results  in  regard  to  amputations  in  general. 
Syme  and  Ferguson,  two  of  our  leading  surgeons  of  the  present  day, 
have  expressed  opinions  on  the  good  success  following  amputations 
at  the  hip  joint  Cox,  however,  collected  84  cases  in  which  amputa- 
tion at  the  hip  joint  had  been  performed,  and  from  these  it  was 
found  that  the  recoveries  were  less  than  one  in  three  of  those  oper- 
ated on.  In  regard  to  the  major  amputations  of  the  limbs,  amputa- 
tion of  the  thigh,  leg  and  arm,  the  statistics  by  Malgaigne,  from  the 
Paris  hospitals,  by  Lawrie,  from  the  Glasgow  hospital,  by  Simpson, 
from  the  British  hospitals,  and  Phillips'  collection,  show  a  fatality  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  in  every  two  and  a  half  operated  upon. 
That  is,  in  every  two  and  a  half  oi  amputations  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  extremities,  there  was  one  death.  Kesults  something  like 
these  were  given  to  the  Royal  Medico  Chirurgical  Society  in  a  paper 
read  before  that  body,  by  Benjamin  Phillips,  in  1837.  The  paper 
having  been  founded  on  what  was  thought  to  be  too  limited  a  num- 
ber of  operations,  the  publishing  committee  of  the  society  called  in 
question  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions,  which  were,  that  in  100 
operations  there  were  23  deaths,  and  refused  to  publish  it.  Mr. 
Phillips  was  also  requested  to  investigate  the  subject  more  fully  be- 
fore publishing  any  observations.  Statistics  were  then  collected  from 
hospitals  and  private  practice  in  different  countries,  all  of  which  not 
only  confirmed  what  had  been  said  before  the  society,  but  showed 
that  the  estimate  of  23  per  cent,  of  mortality  in  amputations  of  the 
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arm,  leg  and  thigh,  was  much  too  low,  and  that,  as  already  noticed, 
truth  makes  it  one  in  every  two  and  a  Act^  operated  upon. 

Prognosis  of  Hernia. — Have  our  views  of  the  amount  of  disease 
usually  associated  with  strangulated  hernia  been  entirely  faultless? 
Pott  taught  the  doctrine,  that  in  cases  operated  upon  sufficiently 
early,  and  with  the  due  amount  of  care,  there  is  scarcely  any  danger 
at  all ;  not  more,  he  says,  than  one  in  fifty  cases  die.  Late  re- 
searches, however,  go  to  establish  very  different  conclusions.  Out  of 
an  extensive  collection  of  operations,  performed  by  a  full  average  of 
competency,  and  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  in  which  the 
accident  makes  its  appearance,  it  is  ascertained  that  one  in  every 
two,  or  two  and  a  half  subjected  to  the  operation,  perishes.  Of  77 
cases  recorded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  37  died;  and  of  the  183  col- 
lected by  Malgaigne,  114  died. 

Prognosis  of  Lithotomy. — Statistics  have  been  published  of  late, 
going  to  show  the  results  of  operations  for  stone  m  the  bladder.  In 
regard  to  this  operation,  so  formidable  in  appearance,  much  diversity 
of  opinion  has  prevailed.  As  performed  by  some  of  our  American 
surgeons,  the  prognosis  has  seemed  very  favorable.  The  reported 
success  ot  several  surgeons  has  astonished  other  surgeons  through- 
out the  world.  Cheselden  was  the  first  to  tabulate  the  results  of 
cases  of  Liihotomy.  He  operated  on  213  cases  at  St.  Thomas'  Hos- 
pital, with  a  mortality  of  about  one  in  ten  and  a  half.  Ooulson  has 
a  table  of  6,369  cases,  which  shows  a  result  of  one  death  in  six  and 
five  eighth  cases.  Civiale  has  constructed  a  table  of  2368  opera- 
tions, exclusively  French ;  the  result  is  one  death  in  five  and  three- 
quarter  cases.  Gross  has  a  table  comprising  the  operations  of 
American  surgeons  alone,  in  all  895  cases,  in  which  the  deaths  are 
only  one  in  twenty  and  a  half.  It  is  said  that  out  of  180  cases  cut, 
up  to  the  beginning  of  1846,  by  Dr.  Dudley,  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, but  five  deaths  occurred.  Mettauer,  of  Virginia,  cut  73  cases; 
two  deaths.  Warren,  of  Boston,  30  cases,  2  deaths.  Gibson,  of 
Philadelphia,  50  cases,  6  deaths.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
between  1752  and  1848,  83  cases  were  operated  on.  Of  this  num- 
ber 72  were  cured,  10  died,  and  one  was  regarded  as  relieved. 
Inman,  who  has  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  statistics,  found  that  of 
the  5,900  cases  which  he  collected,  765  died,  or  one  in  seven  and 
three-quarters.  Dupuytren  collected  356  cases  operated  on  in  Paris; 
the  mortality  in  these  equalled  one  in  six.  Willis,  from  all  the  sta- 
tistics accessible  throughout  the  world,  embracing  sujects  of  all  ages 
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and  different  plans  of  operation,  concludes  that  the  general  average 
of  mortality  in  Lithotomy  is  about  one  in  eight. 

Prognosis  of  Operations  in  Ovarian  Disease. — We  have  had 
mucli  written  of  late  years  on  the  history  and  statistics  of  ovariotomy. 
While  something  similar  to  ovariotomy  was  practised  by  the  ancient 
Jews,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  qualifying  their  unfortunate  females 
for  the  duties  of  eunuchs,  by  removing  the  ovaries,  a  practice  that  is 
still  continued  in  certain  parts  of  India ;  and,  while  the  subject  of 
ovarian  disease  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  Morgagni,  Payer,  De  Haen,  Targaoni  and 
Lieutaud,  it  may  with  propriety  be  assumed,  that  the  operation  only 
became  established  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
The  first  names  connected  with  it  in  modern  times,  are  those  of 
L*Almonier,  Houston,  McDowel,  of  Kentucky,  and  Lizars,  of  Scot- 
land. Of  300  cases  now  tabulated,  in  which  opeiations  have  been 
attempted  for  the  removal  of  the  ovarian  tumor,  119  only  have  been 
successful  in  the  removal  of  the  disease  and  recovery  of  the  patient ; 
or  39.66  to  100,  or  a  little  less  than  two  in  five.  That  is,  in  every 
five  operated  upon,  two  have  been  successful.  This,  strange  as  it 
may  strike  us,  it  will  be  seen,  is  similar  to  the  ratio  of  recoveries, 
all  causes  included,  of  amputations  of  the  thigh. 

Prognosis  of  Fractures. — Allied  to  the  same  inquiry  is  the 
prognosis  of  fractures — the  per  centage  of  mischief  occasioned  to  the 
organism  by  the  fracturing  of  bones.  This  subject  has  received 
little  attention  from  any  one  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Deformi- 
ties, shortening,  etc.,  of  course  escaped  the  attention  of  no  one  who 
had  any  experience  in  surgery.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  only 
an  occasional  bint,  or  some  accidental  remark  with  reference  to  the 
subject,  is  the  most  that  has  been  recorded.  Hippocrates  noticed 
that  some  degree  of  deformity  accompanies  the  reunion  of  certain 
fractured  bones ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  same  observation  has 
been  made  by  every  surgeon  down  to  the  present  time.  But  in  this 
country,  England  and  France,  indeed,  throughout  Europe,  nothing 
at  all  satisfactory  is  to  to  be  found.  Our  literature  is  not  deficient, 
by  any  means,  in  statistics  on  the  occurrence  and  treatment  of  frac- 
tures. In  our  own  country  we  have  the  statistics  published  by  Dr. 
Wallace,  in  1839,  which  embraces  an  account  of  1,800  fractures 
treated  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Norris,  of  the  same  institu- 
tion, has  also  published  an  account  of  fractures.  Piercon  has  given 
the  professsion  an  account,  statistical,  of  the  fractures  in  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  General  Hospital  up  to  the  year  1840.  Lente  has  done  the 
same  thing  in  the  New  York  Hospital  for  twelve  years  preceding 
1851.  Statistics  have  also  been  furnished  by  Lonsdale,  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  London,  by  Fricke,  of  the  General  Hospital  ai 
Hamburgh.  Upon  these,  tables  have  been  constructed,  to  determine 
the  average  fatality  of  such  accidents,  the  chances  of  cure,  etc.  No 
attempt,  however,  upon  anything  like  an  extensive  collection  of  cases 
has  been  made,  to  show  what  have  been  the  usual  results  of  fractures? 
What  proportion  of  all  the  cases  treated  has  been  dismissed  per- 
fect;'* what  proportion  has  left  the  hands  of  surgeons  **  imperfect y** 
with  the  bone  shortened,  bent,  or  otherwise  deformed  ?  When  de- 
formity has  followed  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  fracture,  attention, 
if  the  trouble  has  occurred  in  the  hands  of  an  able  surgeon  or  in  the 
wards  of  a  hospital,  has  been  directed  to  an  imagined  or  real  imper- 
fection in  the  fixtures  used  for  retaining  the  fragments  in  place ;  and 
when  it  has  happened  in  the  hands  of  a  practitioner  of  medicine, 
with  an  experience  necessarily  limited,  the  fault  has  generally  been 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  practitioner,  and  he  held  responsible  for  con- 
sequences. The  real  questions — the  amount  of  injury  sustained,  the 
prognosis  in  view  of  this,  and  the  imperfect  means  in  the  hands  of 
the  profession  to  "restore  order,"  impart  primary  symmetry — in 
short,  to  make  a  "  perfect  cure,"  have,  by  no  means,  received  the 
consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
right  to  say  that  these  important  questions  have  been  ignored;  but 
it  is  right  to  say  that  they  have  been  neglected. 

An  attempt  has  recently  been  made,  to  supply  the  deficiency  to 
which  we  have  alluded  on  the  subject  of  fractures,  by  Prof.  Hamil- 
ton, of  BulBPalo,  New  York.  Prof.  Hamilton's  researches  have  been 
confined  mostly  to  the  results  of  treatment^  not  by  those  enjoying  lim- 
ited opportunities  for  skill,  but  the  results  of  treatment  by  those 
having  experience,  those  qualified  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  with 
present  knowledge,  and  surrounded  with  an  average  of  circumstan- 
ces. The  inquiry,  as  far  as  it  has  extended,  has  thrown  to  the  sur- 
face some  very  important  facts.  Of  the  treatment  of  fractures  gen- 
erally, *'imperfectiony**  in  the  form  of  shortened  limbs,  crooked 
bones  or  other  deformities,  appears  to  be  '*  the  rule;**  and  ^'perfect 
cures  **  the  exception.  Future  researches  in  the  same  line  may 
vary  the  proportions  relatively,  with  regard  either  to  special  bones 
or  to  those  of  the  entire  skeleton  subject  to  fracture ;  but  we  have 
no  idea  that  the  general  law  set  forth  by  the  researches  of  Prof.  H, 
will  ever  be  changed.    It  is  a  philosophical  truth,  that  all  the  frac- 
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tures  ever  connected  with  humanity,  if  tabulated,  would  most  likely 
confirm. 

The  profession  are  indebted  to  Prof.  H.  for  his  labors  in  this  field ; 
and  we  hope  that  he  may  feel  the  necessary  interest  to  continue 
them  still  further. 

Prognosis  of  Cataract. — The  following  are  some  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  prognosis  of  cataract,  from  a  systematic  treatise  on  opthalmic 
surgery,  (Mackenzie.) 

In  3S0  operations  by  extraction  and  displacement,  about  two  in 
three  were  successful.  Besides  Makenzie*s  statistics,  we  find  in  the 
Annates  d'  Occulestique  the  results  of  M.  Sichel's  operations  for 
cataract.  From  1846  to  1854,  a  period  of  nine  years,  M.  Sichel 
operated  1026  times  in  641  individuals.  He  operated  by  the  three 
methods,  extraction,  division  and  depression,  with  the  following  results: 
successful  cases,  783 ;  partial  success  ynd  failures,  231.  This  gives 
a  proportion  of  success  equal  to  about  73  per  cent.,  or  out  of  every 
four  cases  operated  on,  nearly  three  were  successful. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  data  upon  which  to  found  a  prognosis 
of  the  cure  of  cataract  by  an  operation. 

Tartra  adds  to  his  statistics  his  opinion,  that  two  out  of  five  patients 
operated  on  for  cataract  recover  sight. 

Roux's  success  at  the  Charite  was  somewhat  more  than  Jive  out  of 
eight  cases  operated  on. 

Where  the  cases  are  well  selected,  and  those  for  extraction  and 
those  for  displacement  are  rightly  distinguished,  Mackenzie  thinks 
three-fourths  recover  useful  vision,  two-thirds  excellent  vision.* 

Prognosis  of  Diseases  requiring  Bronchotomy. — Important  as  is  the 
operation  of  Bronchotomy,  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from 
the  air  passages,  and  for  the  relief  of  approaching  asphyxia  from 
inflammation,  false  membrane,  etc.,  no  data  have  been  collected 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  mortality  connected  with  the  operation. 
The  value,  indeed,  of  the  operation  was  not  put  to  the  test,  in  cases 
of  croup,  for  many  years  after  it  was  advocated  on  theoretical  grounds 
by  Dr.  Home;  and  it  is  as  late  as  1762  that  it  was  first  successfully 
performed  by  Mr.  Andre,  of  London,  on  a  little  girl  five  years  old. 
The  cases,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  have  been  tabulated,  have  occur- 
red mostly  in  France.  M.  Valleix  gives  fifty-four  cases  of  membra- 
nous croup  in  which  the  operation  was  performed.  At  the  Hospital 
des  Enfans  Malades,  within  the  last  five  years,  the  operation  has  been 
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performed  215  times.  Results — 168  deaths,  47  recoveries;  or  in  the 
proportion  of  one  recovery  to  about  four  operations. 

In  attempting  a  general  review  of  the  different  surgical  procedures 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  among  other  things  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  there  seems,  at  first  view,  quite  a  similarity,  in  the  way  of  re- 
sults, between  operations  of  very  different  nature,  and  undertaken 
for  quite  dififerent  purposes.  Previously  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
Major  Amputations,  amputations  of  the  arm,  leg  and  thigh,  inclu- 
cluded  together,  are  fatal  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  two  and  a  half, 
or  at  most  to  every  three  operated  on.  About  the  same  mortality 
attends  the  operations  for  strangulated  hernia,  it  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  in  two,  or  two  and  a  half.  The  failures  in  cataract 
are  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  in  three  for  useful  vision.  Liga- 
ture of  the  carotid  has  been  performed  over  two  hundred  times,  and 
may  be  classed  here;  it  fails  to  be  of  service  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  three  or  four. 

Again,  Ovariotomy,  Bronchotomy,  Amputations  of  the  thigh,  and 
Fractures  seem  to  class  themselves  together.  They  all  agree  in 
the  general  law — wani  of  success  in  more  than  one-half  the  whole  num- 
ber of  cases  operated  on.  In  Ovariotomy,  as  we  have  seen,  the  suiv- 
geon  succeds  in  one  case  in  every  two  and  a  half  operated  on  ;  in 
Bronchotomy  (operations  on  the  larynx  and  trachea)  he  succeeds  in 
one  case  in  every  four;  in  amputations  of  the  thigh,  including  ope- 
rations at  the  acetabulum  and  on  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  in  one  case 
out  of  every  four.  In  fractures,  the  data  are  not  yet  collected  to 
warrant  anything,  except  that  imperfection  is  the  general  law.  Prof. 
Hamilton's  "Fracture  Tables"  show  that  in  fractures  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula  (compound  and  simple),  perfect  results  are  in  the  proportion 
only  of  one  to  about  three  of  the  cases  treated;  in  fractures  of  the 
femur  and  clavicle,  perfect  results  in  about  one  in  five;  in  fractures 
of  the  patella,  perfect  results  in  one  in  six.  We  should  not  wonder 
if  these  figures  prove  to  be  an  approach  to  truth.  They  sound  very 
much  like  it. 

Formidable  as  is  Lithotomy,  its  success,  as  performed  by  all  ope- 
rators, on  subjects  of  all  ages,  contrasts  very  strongly  with  either  of 
the  classes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  mortality  being  here  in  the 
proportion  only  of  one  in  eight  of  the  cases  operated  on.  With  re- 
gard to  cancer,  no  law  has  been  evolved.  Rhazes,  the  first  distin- 
guished Arabian  surgeon,  who  flourished  in  the  tenth  century,  first 
opposed  the  use  of  the  knife  in  cancer,  except  when  the  disease  was 
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local — a  circumstance  that  perhaps  never  occurs.  The  experience  of 
eight  centuries  has  had  the  effect  only  to  confirm  the  correctness  of 
this  position. 

The  apparent  superior  success  of  American  surgery,  in  several  ope- 
rations, is  a  matter  also  developed  by  the  statistics  before  us.  In 
cataract,  American  surgery  reports  three  cases  out  of  four  as  being 
successful.  Our  trans- Atlantic  brethren  report  but  two  out  of  three. 
Still  more  striking  is  the  difference  in  Lithotomy.  The  mortality  of 
Lithotomy  in  this  country,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only  one  in  twenty 
and  a  half  of  the  cases  subjected  to  operation;  in  all  other  portions 
of  the  world,  from  which  statistics  have  been  obtained,  the  mortality 
is  one  in  eight — more  than  double  what  we  have  here.  If  we  were 
to  notice  the  operations  of  certain  individuals,  the  disparity  would  be 
still  more  striking.  Dudley,  of  Kentucky,  operated  on  180  cases 
■with  but  five  deaths,  or  one  death  in  36  cases;  Mettauer,  of  Virginia, 
in  73  cases,  two  deaths — a  success  greater  than  that  of  Dudley; 
Gross  has  operated  24  times,  every  case  successful. 

How  is  this  uncommon  success  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Have  we 
more  operative  skill  in  America  than  elsewhere  ?  Or  are  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  patients  are  surrounded,  both  before  and 
after  operations,  better  here  than  in  the  old  world  ?  Or  are  the 
cases  which  have  been  tabulated  in  this  country,  sufficient  in  number 
to  reveal  the  true  law  of  mortality.  We  are  willing  to  concede  great 
skill  to  American  surgeons  ;  but  it  would  not  only  be  illiberal,  bat 
unjust,  to  deny  this  to  those  of  other  countries,  and  especially  to 
those  of  countries  where  opportunity  for  excellence  and  proficiency 
is  much  greater  than  it  is  here.  There  may  be  something  in  the 
circumstances  surrounding  patients  which  has  favored  American 
surgery.  Dudley's  patients,  and  this  is  true  also  of  those  of  Gross 
and  Mattauer,  were  drawn  chiefly  from  the  population  of  the  Western 
States,  and  after  the  operations,  most  likely,  were  furnished  with 
comfortable  quarters  in  towns,  villages,  etc.,  where  the  air  and  other 
things  were  favorable  to  recovery.  The  patients  of  other  surgeous 
as  a  general  rule,  being  drawn  from  populations  much  more  dense, 
and  as  a  consequence  with  less  stamina  of  constitution,  have,  after 
operations,  been  mostly  confined  in  hospitals,  where  they  were  ex- 
posed to  a  diversity  of  causes  adequate  to  change  results.  This  view 
is  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  Lithotomy,  as 
performed  in  this  country,  in  the  large  cities,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains,  has  been  attended  with  much  less  success 
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than  in  other  regions.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  where  there 
were  eighty-three  operations,  the  mortality,  as  before  noticed,  was 
a  little  less  than  one  in  eight.  Gibson  operated  on  fifty  patients,  and 
had  six  deaths,  or  one  in  a  little  more  than  eight. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  true  explanation  of  our  alleged  success  in 
Lithotomy  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  circumstance  that  the  ope- 
rations have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  present  a  fair  aver- 
age of  results.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  America  our  statistics  have 
only  been  sufficient  to  tabulate  results  of  895  cases.  Besides,  quite 
a  number  of  gentlemen  who  have  operated,  some  pretty  extensively, 
have  not  yet  placed  the  results  of  their  labors  on  record.  What 
eflfect  these  unrecorded  cases  may  have,  when  tabulated  with  those 
already  before  the  profession,  remains  to  be  seen. 

What  number  of  operations  in  any  department  of  surgery,  suppo- 
sing them  to  be  performed  with  ordinary  skill,  or,  ceteris  paribus, 
alike,  is  necessary  to  reveal  the  true  law^of  average  results, has  not,  so 
far  as  we  are  acquainted,  been  ascertained.  A  surgeon  may  operate 
a  few  times  for  stone,  for  hernia,  or  do  amputations,  and  the  success 
may  conform  to  the  true  law.  On  the  other  hand  a  large  number, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  operations  may  vary  very  much  in  both 
ways  from  the  law.  Syme,  for  example,  operated  in  fourteen  cases 
of  Lithotomy.  Out  of  this  number  five  died,  or  one  in  two  and  four, 
fifths.  The  same  surgeon  operated  afterwards  in  17  cases,  with  only 
two  deaths,  or  one  in  eight  and  a  half.  Martineau  publishes  74 
cases  in  which  he  performed  the  operation  of  Lithotomy  at  the  Nor* 
wich  Hospital ;  only  two  of  these  74  cases  died,  or  one  in  thirty- 
seven.  The  same  surgeon  operated  in  seventy-three  additional  cases 
in  the  same  hospital ;  out  of  these  fifteen  died,  or  one  in  four  and 
nine-tenths.  Now  throwing  all  of  Martinau's  operations  together, 
147  in  number,  we  have  a  mortality  of  one  in  eight,  which  is  about 
what  is  common,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Lithotomy.  Dudley's  180 
cases  show  no  approximation  to  the  law  of  mortality,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  only  one  death  in  36  operations.  Perhaps  if  the  same 
surgeon  should  operate  in  180  cases  more,  or  in  three  or  four  times 
this  number,  the  results  would  be  so  far  below  the  success  of  his 
reported  cases  as  to  exhibit  the  average  mortality  of  the  operation. 
Gross,  who  has  operated  24  times  successfully  in  succession,  might 
lose  every  other  case  in  the  next  24  operations  ;  or  a  loss  of  three 
cases  in  succession,  would  reduce  his  results  to  the  common  standard, 
a  circumstance  that  has  occurred  to  other  good  surgeons.    "  Take 
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care,"  says  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  "how  you  draw  any  practical  deduc- 
tions from  particular  cases.  I,  and  many  others,  have  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time  met  with  extraordinary  success  in  operating  for 
stone,  when  four  or  five  unsuccessful  cases  in  succession  have  come, 
which  have  generally  brought  down  the  result  to  the  amount  I  men- 
tioned, viz  :  that  two  in  fifteen  die." 

We  have  had,  as  already  noticed,  895  cases  of  lithotomy  tabulated, 
with  a  mortality  of  one  in  twenty  operations.  This  success,  then, 
implies  so  much  that  cannot  be  reasonably  explained  by  operative 
skill,  superior  methods  of  operation,  or  stamina  of  constitution  on  the 
part  of  patients,  that  we  are  left  with  but  the  alternative,  viz  :  that 
we  have  not  yet  had  a  sufficient  number  of  operations  to  develop  the 
true  results.  The  average  mortality  of  the  operation  was  not  thought 
to  be  approached,  until  Inman  had  tabulated  for  Europe  over  5,000 
cases,  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  number  is  sufficient 
It  would  be  better  to  have  10,000,  or  even  20,000.  Indeed,  the 
greater  the  number  the  more  valuable  the  deductions. 

In  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  success  of  American  surgery 
as  set  forth  by  the  operation  of  Lithotomy,  is  explicable  on  the  hy- 
pothesis to  which  we  have  referred,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  state 
that  we  have  had  no  disposition  to  detract  from  the  reputation  of  our 
surgeons,  or  call  in  question  the  truth  of  results  reported,  not  even 
those  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  which  show  the  greatest  want  of  con- 
formity to  the  law  as  revealed  by  statistics.  But,  on  the  contrary 
while  all  are  justly  entitled  to  belief  in  the  statements  of  what  they 
have  done,  and  while  the  utmost  faith  may  be  exercised  in  regard  to 
their  reports  of  cases,  it  may  be  submitted  that  a  fallacy  of  prognosis 
is  here  involved,  that  cannot  be  otherwise  than  detrimental  to  the 
profession,  and  detrimental  even  to  operators  themselves.  A  loss  of 
but  one  in  twenty,  in  Lithotomy,  shows  a  success  in  the  operation 
that  is  not  true  as  a  rule,  and  consequently  calculated  to  mislead,  to 
inspire  false  hopes.  Great  reputed  success  begets  corresponding 
expectations,  on  the  part  of  both  surgeon  and  patient ;  and  perhaps 
no  one  matter  is  prohfic  of  deeper  mischief  to  the  profession.  When 
Pott  said  that  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  if  applied  in  time 
seldom  fails,  so  seldom  that  he  believed  not  one  in  fifty  dies  with  it' 
he  gave  utterance  to  an  opinion  that  was  not  only  not  creditable  to 
himself,  but  decidedly  pernicious  in  its  effects  upon  the  progress  of 
surgery.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  opinions  of  Ormerod  and 
Syme.    Th€  former  has  stated  that  amputation  of  the  thigh  seldom 
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fails ;  the  latter  after  amputating  at  the  hip  joint  once  successfully, 
states  that  this  operation,  if  done  quickly  and  properly,  would  be 
generally  successful,  if  not  uniformly  so.  Ferguson,  in  his  work  on 
surgery,  has  done  equal  injury  by  over-estimating  the  success  of 
amputation  at  the  hip  joint.  We  repeat  that  such  opinions,  although 
expressed,  in  many  instances,  from  convictions  of  their  truth,  and 
perhaps  also  of  their  utility,  exercise  no  salutary  influence,  but  the 
very  reverse. 

A  further  exemplification  of  what  we  have  in  this  connection  sug- 
gested, is  seen  in  the  expectations  of  the  profession  and  of  the  people, 
in  regard  to  Fractures.  Adopting  the  principle  that  fractures,  simple 
or  compound,  unless  attended  with  very  untoward  circumstances, 
should  get  well  without  deformity,  medical  men  have  been  as  ready 
as  any  other  class,  to  pass  judgment  against  the  attendant  who  has 
had  the  charge  of  a  case  followed  by  prominent  imperfection.  South, 
for  example,  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  in  a  note  to  Chelius'  surgery, 
says  :  **  In  simple  fractures  of  the  thigh  bone,  except  with  great 
obhquity,  I  have  rarely  found  difficulty  in  retaining  the  broken  ends 
in  place,  and  in  eff'ecting  the  re-union  without  deformity,  and  with 
very  little,  and  sometimes  no  shortening.  For  contrary  results  the 
medical  attendent  u  mostly  to  be  blamed,  as  they  are  usually  conse- 
quent on  his  carelessness  or  ignorance." 

Skey,  the  successor  to  Pott  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  says  : 
"  One  is  at  a  loss  to  find  an  apology  for  those  surgeons  to  whose  want 
of  care,  and  even  of  humanity ,  may  be  attributed  the  numerous  exam- 
ples of  distorted  and  contracted  members,  which  have  cast  a  reproach 
on  the  surgery  of  Great  Britain." 

We  have  adduced  these  instances,  as  examples  of  the  creation  of 
a  very  injurious  fallacy,  because,  besides  showing  its  prevalence, 
they  also  show  the  character  of  mind  involved  in  the  deception.  It 
would  be  no  trouble  at  all,  to  post  up  any  quantity  of  reputed  success 
and  illiberal  strictures,  emanating  from  tyros  and  those  who  have 
had  little  or  no  experience ;  but  it  does  seem  strange,  that  a  matter 
of  such  vital  importance,  in  every  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  contem- 
plated, should  be  so  little  understood  by  those  who  are  at  the  head 
of  the  profession,  and  who  are  regarded  as  law- givers.  The  fallacy 
before  us  is  a  non  cauaa  pro  causa — an  assignation  of  a  false  cause. 
The  want  of  success  in  fractures  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  profession,  and  it  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  fail- 
ing to  make  a  limb  as  good  as  it  was,  as  perfect  in  every  respect  as 
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when  it  left  the  hands  of  the  Creator  :  bat,  generally,  it  should  be 
attributed  to  the  accident  itself,  or  to  imperfect  apparatus.  These, 
if  rightly  looked  into,  will,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  reveal  the 
true  cause  of  results. 

In  reflecting  on  the  topics  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  the 
statistics  passed  again  and  again  in  review,  it  might  occur  to  some 
that  after  all  the  truth  is  not  yet  developed  —  that  the  statistical 
method  of  which  we  kave  made  use  in  getting  at  results,  is  by  no  • 
means  conclusive  —  that  there  never  were  two  cases,  in  surgery  or 
medicine,  exactly,  in  all  respects,  alike. 

It  may  be  true  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  whole  truths 
in  regard  to  any  of  the  surgical  procedures  to  which  we  have  refer- 
red. I  presume  we  have  not.  It  would  be  strange,  where  the 
questions  are  so  complicated,  requiring  such  a  great  length  of  time 
for  solution,  and  involving  so  much  of  mental  culture,  if  we  had 
reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  inquiry.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
perhaps,  is  that  we  are  now  on  the  right  track,  and  everything  com- 
bines to  intimate,  not  only  progress,  but  approximation  to  the  truth. 
The  method  adopted,  the  statistical,  is  one  of  the  most  philosophical 
instruments  of  scientific  research.  It  has  been  not  inappropriately 
termed,  the  mathematics  of  medical  science.  It  has  been  applied  to 
many  of  the  physical  sciences,  including  Astronomy  ;  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  of  human  life  and 
social  existence ;  and  in  all  instances  has  been  characterized  with 
effects  that  have  commended  it  to  the  confidence  of  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  accuracy.  Applied  to  the  solution  of  questions  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  it  has  been  productive  of  consequences  attainable, 
it  seemed,  in  no  other  way.  Individual  and  limited  experience  have 
been  placed  by  it  in  the  proper  light  before  the  profession,  while 
from  the  observation  of  great  numbers  of  cases  properly  tabulated, 

true  facts  "  have  been  elicited,  rules  set  forth,  that  very  likely  will 
stand  the  test  of  all  future  research,  and  thus  serve  as  so  many  points 
that  are  settled. 

It  is  true  that  no  two  cases  in  either  medicine  or  surgery  are  ex- 
actly alike.  Each  case  has  its  individualities,  certain  phenomena 
that  entitle  it  to  the  character  of  an  identity.  But  it  is  equally  true, 
also,  that  there  aie  general  phenomena,  facts  and  events  that  are 
common  to  a  great  number  of  cases,  and  it  is  upon  this  universally 
acknowledged  truth  that  classification  in  all  departments  of  medicine 
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is  founded.  A  classification  is  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  takes  in 
perfect  agreements,  rather  than  resemblances  and  analogies.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  principle  in  question — there  maybe  to  its 
application.  When  a  case  of  surgery  is  classed  with  other  cases,  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  basis  of  inference,  it  is  because  of  the 
supposed  sameness  of  most  of  its  phenomena.  The  case,  however, 
may  be  possessed  of  other  phenomena,  peculiarities  we  call  them, 
which  may  not  suit  the  classification.  These,  when  rightly  observed, 
although  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  and  perhaps  more  occult,  must 
in  time  also  necessarily  yield  their  secrets  to  the  potency  of  the  statis- 
tical method  of  inquiry.  The  greater  the  number  of  cases  that  can 
be  tabulated,  the  more  accurate  the  inferences.  Numbers,  indeed, 
seem  to  compensate  somewhat  for  the  impossibility  of  calculating  in 
regard  to  the  influences  of  erratic  phenomena ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
astonishment  how  singularly  efifective  the  plan  has  proved  itself  to 
be. 

Contemplated,  then,  as  an  instrument  of  research,  the  evidence 
furnished  by  statistics,  when  properly  collected,  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  credit. 

If  the  facts  which  we  have  now  thrown  together,  under  the  general 
head  of  surgical  pathology,  prognosis  of  operations,  etc.,  have  any 
practical  bearing,  this  will  be  found  to  consist  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  circumstance  that  we,  as  a  nation,  or  as  a  generation  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  have  placed  the  success  of  surgical  operations 
very  generally  above  the  truth.  Nor,  as  we  have  shown,  have  we 
been  alone  in  this  fault.  "We  have  inherited  it  from  our  fathers,  and 
we  have  not  only  perpetuated  it,  but,  by  reason  of  the  general  swell- 
ing tendencies  of  our  nature,  have  added  to  it — have  made  the  fault 
fat.  We  have  a  notion  that  we  are  a  great  people,  that  our  kind 
of  civilization  is  the  only  one  ever  on  the  earth  worth  anything ;  that 
the  spontaneous  movement  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  nearer  approach 
to  perfection  than  cultivation  can  impart  to  any  other  race.  To  help 
us  along  in  our  feeings,  we  have  our  surroundings  on  an  enlarged 
scale — high  mountains,  the  broadest  valleys,  the  widest  prairies,  and 
the  longest  rivers  —  minerals,  money  and  grain  beyond  calculation. 
Such  circumstances,  or  rather  such  possessions,  could  not  very  well 
be  inoperative.  They  have  not  been  in  our  case.  Besides  all  other 
things,  we  have  derived  from  them  a  morbidly  high  opinion  of  our- 
selves. We  have  contracted  a  kind  of  general  hypertrophy.  Our 
eyes  have  become  very  large  ;  so  have  our  expectations.    We  have 
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over-rated  our  success  in  almsst  everything  we  have  undertaken  to 
do  ;  and  there  have  been  more  than  the  ordinary  motives  present  to  do  this 
in  surgery.  Fond  of  being  regarded  as  successful,  our  surgeons,  as 
a  general  rule,  have  let  no  opportunity  pass  to  present  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture.  So  predominant  has  this  feeling  been,  that  the 
otherwise  good  name  of  some  very  distinguished  men,  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  times,  has  been  by  it  brought  into  disrepute — truthful 
and  candid  in  everything  except  their  results  in  surgery.  Touch 
this  subject,  and  they  become  at  once  romantic. 

In  summing  up  what  has  been  advanced,  the  following  points 
seem  entitled  to  notice  : 

1 .  Surgery,  although  of  very  ancient  origin,  has  had,  during 
nine-tenths  of  the  time  of  which  we  have  anything  like  a  reliable 
account  of  things,  a  very  slow  rate  of  progression. 

2.  The  literal  signification  of  the  term  chirurgeryt  of  which 
*'  surgery  "  is  an  abridgment,  shows  that  mechanics  was  anciently 
regarded  as  making  up  almost  the  entire  of  the  department. 

3.  Operations  were  undertaken  and  performed,  until  within  the 
last  three  hundred  years,  mostly  under  the  direction  of  the  gods. 
Poets,  statesmen  and  philosophers,  in  their  views  of  what  was  requi- 
site for  the  cure  of  severe  injuries,  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
professed  surgeons  of  the  day,  but  invoked  the  aid  of  Apollo,  the 
ancient  god  of  physic. 

4.  Those  into  whose  hands  surgery  was  at  first  committed,  had 
no  conception  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  performance  of  even 
the  simplest  operation ;  and  afterwards,  when  anatomy  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  requisite,  political  and  religious  edicts  were  interposed 
to  prevent  its  study. 

5.  The  mechanical  era  of  surgery  reached  its  climax  during  the 
time  that  the  Arabs  had  charge  of  medicine,  as  was  expressed  by 
the  variety  and  complication  of  apparatus  which  they  invented. 

6.  After  the  agency  of  the  Arabs,  when  medicine  returned  to 
Europe,  surgery  began  to  be  regarded  as  something,  the  proper 
consideration  of  which  involved  science  as  well  as  art.  Diflferent 
depart  jaents  of  nature  began  to  be  interrogated,  instead  of  following 
the  blind  authority  of  the  ancients.  It  came  to  be  suspected  that 
a  butcher  might  amputate  the  thigh,  but  that  it  required  the  philoso- 
phy of  a  Plato,  who  by  the  way  was  also  something  of  a  surgeon,  to 
know  whether  the  operation  should  be  performed. 
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7.  The  philosophical  period  of  surgery  not  only  takes  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  mechanics  -which  can  be  made  available  in  an 
operation,  but  also  proper  views  of  surgical  pathology — the  amount 
and  character  of  the  disease  present,  the  nature,  extent,  etc.,  of  in- 
juries, and  the  ability  of  the  organism  to  cure  itself. 

8.  Success,  as  a  general  rule,  has  been  over-rated  by  surgeons. 
This  has  been  due  to  several  causes.  Limited  experience,  which  is 
capable  of  proving  anything,  however  ridiculous,  has  been  too  often 
appealed  to  when  favorable,  and  but  seldom  when  otherwise.  This 
error  has  been  more  general  than  might  at  first  have  been  supposed. 
Giving  publicity  to  a  failure  in  an  important  operation  looks  too  much 
like  publishing  a  surgeon's  own  shame,  and,  as  Hippocrates  suggests, 
little  minds,  conscious  that  they  have  nothing  to  spare,  can't  get  their 
consent  to  take  the  investment — to  embark  in  that  kind  of  enterprise. 
Where  it  is  important  that  posterity  should  know  the  truth,  the  man 
of  real  ability  will  confess  his  errors.  The  value  of  an  operation  can 
only  be  tested  by  enlarged  experience.  Great  numbers  reveal  the 
truth  in  spite  of  opposition.  A  Royal  Society,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
surprised  on  learning  the  mortality,  as  shown  by  statistics,  of  ampu- 
tations, and  could  only  be  induced  to  believe  the  truth  after  the  most 
thorough  re-examination  had  been  instituted. 

9.  As  a  consequence  of  getting  up  a  false  standard  of  success, 
hopes  are  inspired  that  cannot  always  be  realized.  The  surgeon 
gets  improper  conceptions  of  the  amount  of  risk  involved — the  many 
contingencies  that  affect  results.  He  too  often  finds  himself  unable 
to  meet  expectations  that  have  been  created  for  him,  or  that  he  him- 
self has  been  instrumental  in  creating.  The  consciousness  that, 
although  he  has  failed  in  curing  his  case,  he  has  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  science  in  his  favor,  amounts  too  often  to  nothing, 
so  far  as  satisfying  the  patient  is  concerned.  Trouble  results  to  both 
parties  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  contentions  which  usu- 
ally ensue,  a  final  result  is,  that  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the 
profession  are  impaired. 

10.  Surgeons  themselves  having  been  most  to  blame  for  false 
views  in  prognosis,  to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  we  must  look  for  the 
remedy.  When  an  eminent  surgeon,  for  example,  of  Paris,  London, 
Philadelphia  or  New  York,  stated  that  fractures  of  the  thigh  bone, 
or  clavicle,  except  when  very  oblique,  should  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  be  cured  without  deformity,  those  of  little  experience  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  people,  believed  the  assertion  —  took  the  saying  as 
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the  rule,  and  acted  accordingly.  The  physician  whs  ready  to  blame 
himself  or  his  neighbor,  for  not  coming  up  to  the  standard  ;  and  the 
people  were  ready  to  do  the  same  thing  —  or  rather  to  supply  his 
deficiencies  of  practice  out  of  his  purse.  Having,  we  repeat,  been 
i  nstrumental  in  getting  up  the  trouble,  surgeons  would  now  feel 
themselves  called  upon  to  supply  the  remedy.  Every  consideration 
calls  for  this.  It  is  not  only  due  to  the  welfare  of  the  profession, 
but  it  is  required  by  the  cause  of  truth.  There  is  enough  in  the 
calling  that  will  commend  it  to  confidence  and  esteem,  without  ex- 
travagance and  false  estimates.  Let  the  truth  have  fair  play,  and 
no  one  will  then  have  reason  to  complain.  But,  most  of  all,  we  want 
the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake. 

What  per  cint.  of  success  justifies  an  operation.^  We  have  met 
nowhere  with  a  discussion  of  this  question.  Perhaps  it  is  complica- 
ted with  so  much  requiring  consideration,  so  much  that  has  reference 
to  the  especial  character  of  the  case  or  class  of  cases  presented  for 
operation,  that  surgeons  have  recognized  it  as  a  rule,  that  norulecan 
he  established —  that  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  an  operation 
must  be  determined  by  the  individual  features  of  each  case.  With 
operations  instituted  merely  for  the  purposes  of  symmetry,  or  the 
repair  of  many  injuries,  as  is  the  case  with  a  large  proportion,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  any  great  importance.  Instituted,  however, 
for  the  purpose  of  curing  a  disease,  or  avoiding  the  consequences  of 
an  extensive  accident,  many  questions  may  arise  touching  the  pro- 
priety of  the  procedure. 

The  mortality  connected  with  surgical  operations,  as  all  know^ 
may  proceed  from  several  sources.  It  may  be  due  simply  to  the 
operation  itself,  or  to  the  disease  for  which  the  operation  is  instituted. 
A  few  thoughts  on  each  of  these  topics. 

Operatim  mortality y  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  is  diflScult  to 
understand.  With  its  ratio  we  are  not  at  all  acquainted  ;  we 
merely  know  some  of  the  things  by  which  this  is  influenced.  The 
kind  of  mortality  before  us  must  always  be  varied  by  the  character 
for  vital  importance  of  the  parts  or  organs  involved.  It  must  neces- 
sarily be  higher  io  amputations  of  the  thigh  than  of  the  arm  ;  in  the 
ligature  of  a  large,  than  of  a  small  artery.  Amputations  of  the  thigh, 
particularly  of  the  hip  joint,  so  interferes  with,  or  influences  the 
movements  of  the  organism,  that  if  statistics  could  be  obtained  show- 
ing the  results  of  the  operation  in  perfectly  healthy  conditions  of  the 
system,  it  would  be  seen  to  be  very  high,  for  the  reasons  already 
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given.  In  the  same  category  stands  the  ligature  of  the  arieria  in- 
nominata,  which  has  now  been  performed  eleven  times  with  fatal 
results  in  every  case.  This  shows  too  much  mortality  to  exclude 
the  operation  from  the  larger  share  of  it.  The  same  result  would, 
though  for  different  reasons,  follow  ligature  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  vena  cava,  and  most  likely  also  ligature  of  the  portal  vein 
or  renal  arteries.  No  attempt  at  extirpation  of  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
the  liver,  or  the  kidneys  would  be  thought  of,  because  of  the  essen- 
tial character  of  these  organs  to  the  system,  and  the  incidental  in- 
jury and  destruction  of  other  parts  indispensable  to  life. 

The  mortality  proper  to  operations,  it  is  equally  evident  is  varied 
by  much  that  relates  to  the  operator,  methods  of  operation,  adju- 
vants, etc.  Greece,  Italy  and  Arabia,  while  they  prohibited  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  operator  necessary  to 
perform  an  operation  in  the  light  of  the  structures  involved,  could  not 
expect  success ;  nor  did  they  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  their  surgeons. 
Frere  Jaque,  of  France,  who,  during  the  fore  part  of  his  career  as  a 
lithotomist,  was  in  the  habit  of  plunging  the  knife  indiscriminately 
into  the  perineum,  of  course  raised  the  mortality  of  the  opera- 
tion much  above  its  proper  standard.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
every  one  else  ignorant  of  structure,  relation,  etc.  Dexterity  and 
method  have  their  value  ;  but  the  latter  much  less  than  the  credit  it 
usually  receives.  Success  is  a  matter  regulated  entirely  by  higher 
considerations — an  acquaintance  with  locality,  relation  and  physiol- 
ogy of  the  parts  involved,  and  prevailing  diathesis.  Surgeons 
equally  acquainted  with  these,  only  show  weakness  in  contending 
for  particular  plans  of  operation  ;  or  some  particular  way  of  holding 
the  knife.  We  had  an  instance  in  point  lately,  in  a  diatribe  between 
a  London  and  Edinburg  surgeon — Ferguson  and  Syme.  The  ques- 
tion was,  how  Liston  held  the  knife  in  operating  for  stone  in  the 
bladder  ? 

The  use  of  anaesthetics  in  surgery,  although  instituted  for  a  differ- 
ent purpose  at  first,  has  lately  been  suggested  as  having  an  influence 
over  operation  mortality.  Simpson  has  put  himself  to  the  trouble  to 
collect  statistics  on  amputations  of  the  thigh,  with  and  without  the  use 
of  anaesthetics.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  such 
agents  in  this  operation,  saves  about  eleven  per  cent.  We  have  no 
comments  to  make  on  this  conclusion.  It  comes  from  an  ardent 
and  able  advocate  of  anaesthetics,  whose  limit  to  their  application  is 
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almost  undefined.  Preserving  a  patient  from  pain  while  an  opera- 
tion is  going  on,  may  rob  the  procedure  of  some  of  its  dangers,  as 
well  as  ot  its  terrors.  The  pain  occasioned  by  operations  exhausts 
in  several  ways  ;  and  simply  the  removal  of  this,  saying  nothing 
about  the  increased  facilities  afforded  to  the  surgeon  by  the  passive 
state  of  the  patient,  may  increase  the  chances  of  rtCDvery. 

The  mortality  of  operations  is  again  varied  by  the  state,  at  the  time, 
of  the  system.  The  presence  of  a  diathesis  or  a  chachexia  could 
not  otherwise  act  ihan  to  effect  results.  Paget  states  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  has  a 
mortality  of  its  own  of  ten  per  cent,  at  any  stage  of  the  disease  ;  and 
instituted  after  the  cachexia  is  developed,  it  is  higher. 

We  have  been  noticing  the  mortality  proper  of  operations — the 
loss  of  life  simply  incident  to  cutting,  sawing,  etc.  We  will  now, 
for  a  moment,  offer  a  remark  or  two  on  the  mortality  of  injuries  and 
diseases,  when  not  subjected  to  surgical  efforts.  This  opens  a  wide 
field  of  inquiry,  and  one  that  we  shall  make  no  attempt  to  occupy. 
A  very  few  things  in  connection  with  the  subject  will  serve  our  pur- 
pose. 

Very  few  accidents  of  a  grave  character,  and  no  diseases  scarcely, 
with  the  single  exception,  occasionally,  of  cancer,  have  been  allowed 
in  this  age  of  invention  and  improvement,  to  go  to  a  final  issue 
without  interference  of  some  kind  or  other  ;  and  when  such  has  been 
the  case,  the  circumstances  have  generally  been  of  a  character  that 
rendered  it  impossible  to  ascertain  results. 

Paget,  in  a  lecture  deUvered  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  about 
four  years  since,  stated  that  the  average  duration  of  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  breast,  when  left  to  themselves,  is  thirteen  months  greater  than 
when  the  diseased  breast  is  removed  by  an  operation.  In  a  late 
number  of  the  London  Lancet,  after  investigating  the  subject  more 
fully,  the  same  author  gives  75  cases  not  submitted  to  operations, 
and  64  cases  that  were  operated  on.  The  average  duration  of  life 
in  the  class  not  operated  on,  was  48  months  ;  in  the  class  subjected 
to  operation,  52  months,  a  difference  of  four  months  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  This  estimate,  it  should  be  remembered,  does  not  include 
those  who  perished  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation, 
which,  if  given,  might  change  the  results  very  essentially.  Acci- 
dent  sometimes  develops  a  truth  in  point — shows  the  mortality  of 
injuries  when  unaided.  It  occasionally  has  happened  that  it  proved 
inconvenient,  and  sometimes  impossible,  for  military  surgeons,  after 
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a  battle,  to  give  attention  to  some  of  the  graver  forms  of  injury, 
such  as  compound  or  cominuted  fractures  of  the  thigh  bone.  Such 
not  being  subjected  to  the  usual  practice  of  amputation,  have  went 
to  a  final  result,  managed  alone  by  the  vis  medicatrix  natura.  Now, 
from  the  circumstance,  as  it  has  been  noticed,  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  such  cases— cases  requiring  amputation  on  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  or  at  the  hip  joint — recover  when  left  to  themselves,  surgeons 
are  beginning  to  call  in  question,  to  some  extent,  the  propriety  of 
th^ir  former  practice. 

Finally,  in  deciding  up3n  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  a  surgi- 
cal operation,  the  mortality  of  the  operation,  and  the  mortality  of 
the  disease  when  left  to  itself,  have  both  to  be  taken  into  the  account ; 
and  if  after  a  proper  estimate  of  both,  one  single  case  can  be  adduced, 
or  there  is  but  one  per  cent,  in  favor  of  an  operation,  the  measure, 
ia  our  humble  opinion,  is  justifiable. 

la  conclusion  we  may  state,  that  we  are  conscious  of  having  added 
nothing  by  this  report  to  our  present  stock  of  knowledge.  At  this 
we  have  not  aimed.  We  have  sc^me  matter  on  hand  that  has  not 
yet  seen  the  light,  and  that  might  have  been  crowded  under  the 
head  of  "  contributions,"  but  we  have  not  thought  proper  to  insert 
it.  Our  opinions  were  that  we  might  content  ourselves  with  a  brief 
review  of  some  of  the  more  important  points  of  surgical  science,  in 
order  to  see  how  they  are  understood,  and  the  practical  bearing  of 
this  upon  the  profession.  There  is  often  as  much  to  be  gained  by 
-cultivating  an  old  field,  as  by  advancing  into  new  territory. 

The  progress  of  surgery,  considering  the  date  of  its  true  origin, 
has  been  rapid,  we  might  almost  say  triumphant.  It  has  kept  pace 
in  modern  times  with  civilization,  with  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and 
is,  without  any  doubt,  destined  to  reach  a  position  in  the  future  that 
will  connect  it  with  departments  of  human  knowledge  that  are  regard- 
ed as  comparatively  exact.  Our  age  has  developed  some  totally 
new  operations.  Besides,  the  debris  of  the  ancients  has  been  looked 
into,  and  old  operations  that  were  meritorious,  but  neglected,  have 
been  revived. 

The  most  valuable  improvements,  seem  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular country.  From  all  parts  of  the  world  where  our  kind  of 
cizilization  obtains,  more  or  less  is  constantly  being  produced  ;  and 
we  should  do  injustice  to  our  country  not  to  recognize  her  agency 
io  contributing  some  of  the  most  important  inventions.    We  have 
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had  no  disposition  to  be  censorious  in  what  we  have  said  of  surgeons. 
We  have  alluded  to  their  mistakes  for  no  other  purpose  than  that 
others  might  not  be  similarly  victimized.  From  the  best  mo- 
tives, they  have  got,  so  far  as  success  is  concerned,  the  profession 
into  a  false  position,  and  we  have  done  what  we  could,  in  the  meagre 
limits  of  a  report,  to  bring  the  fact  to  public  attention.  The  profes- 
sion and  the  public  are  more  interested  in  what  can  be  done  than  in 
what  any  one  pro/esses  to  be  able  to  do. 

We  have,  as  will  be  observed,  gathered  the  materials  of  our  report 
from  a  number  of  sources,  most  of  which  have  been  indicated.  In 
the  matter  of  general  statistics,  a  work  of  great  labor  and  care,  the 
authors  are 'noticed  by  name. 


A  Retrospect — Paris  in  1856.    By  W.  L.  McMillen,  M.  D.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Recollections  of  past  events,  when  of  a  profitable  character,  are 
always  happy,  and  the  pleasure  thus  derived  is  much  enhanced  by 
revealing  those  remembrances  to  others,  in  order  that  they  may  par- 
ticipate with  us  in  this  means  of  enjoyment.  In  company  with  those 
who  may  see  proper  to  follow  me  through  a  few  pages,  I  propose 
passing  in  short  review  a  life  of  some  months  in  Paris,  hoping  to 
derive  such  advantage  therefrom,  as  recollections  of  "  men  and 
things,"  in  a  place  of  that  character  would  very  naturally  afford. 

The  better  to  benefit  any  one  who,  like  myself,  may  visit  Paris, 
not  only  entirely  ignorant  of  the  city  and  its  people,  but  also  of  the 
language,  and  the  best  manner  of  at  once  setting  about  some  syste- 
matic course  for  the  profitable  employment  of  time,  I  will  first  enu- 
merate some  of  the  embarrassments  incident  to  such  a  situation,  and 
the  best  means  of  overcoming  them. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  prominently  felt  by  a  person  who,  for 
the  first  time,  sees  a  foreign  city,  than  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
those  general  ideas,  which  every  one  derives  from  reading  books  of 
travel,  detailing  the  experience  of  others.  We  all  see  objects  through 
diflferent  mediums — ordinarily  through  the  coloring  which  our  busi- 
ness or  profession  imparts  to  them — and  the  medical  man  upon  enter- 
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ing  the  city  of  Paris,  for  instance,  for  the  first  time,  and  failing  to 
see  any  immediate  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Hotel  Bieu,  La 
Charite  or  T>u  Midi ;  or  to  be  nudged  by  the  arm  and  warned  of  the 
approach  of  Cruveilhier,  or  Andral,  or  Velpeau,  or  of  the  fact  that  Am- 
broise  Pare,  or  Lawrence,  or  Dupuytren,  has  trod  the  ground  on 
which  he  stands,  feels  a  sense  of  disappointment,  as  if  the  founda- 
tions of  his  faith  were  giving  way,  and  the  place  after  all  were  not 
the  "  Athens  of  medical  science"  it  had  been  pictured.  Nowhere 
are  to  be  seen  evidences  of  the  existence  of  those  objects,  which 
until  the  present  moment  had  always,  to  his  mind,  constituted  the 
towering  features  of  the  place.  All  around  are  in  active  play  those 
incongrous  elements  which  constitute  the  ebbing  and  flowmg  life  of 
a  great  city,  and  in  the  presence  of  so  much  that  is  novel,  former  ideas 
and  present  prospects  dissolve  into  vague  uncertainties.  If  in  his 
embarrassment,  he  seeks,  as  he  supposes,  information  of  some  per- 
son or  thing,  known  and  read  of  all  men,  a  significant  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  a  probable  je  ne  sais  vien,  serve  only  to  increase  his 
dilemma,  and  render  more  painful  the  uncertainty  of  what  is  best 
to  do  next  towards  furthering  his  object.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  best  course  for  a  total  stranger  to  pursue,  will  be  to  seek  out 
some  initiated  countryman  and  from  him  learn  how  "  to  go  about 
doing  things."  The  names  and  residence  of  such  he  will  always  be 
able  to  find  at  the  office  of  the  American  Minister,  and  like  Ameri- 
cans the  world  over,  when  once  seen  and  properly  informed  of  the 
"  necessities  of  their  visitor,  they  will  willingly  impart  whatever  de- 
sired information  may  be  in  their  possession.  Advice  will  ordinarily 
be  given  to  take  rooms  in  the  vicinity  of  some  one  or  more  of  the 
general  hospitals,  and  to  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  first  two 
or  three  months  in  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language. 
This  will  usually  be  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  instead  of  devoting  his 
whole  time  to  beoks  and  teachers  of  languages,  the  student  will  do 
well  to  follow  punctually  and  regularly  every  morning  the  service 
and  clinical  lecture  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  Professors.  Even 
though  unable  to  understand  a  single  word  that  may  be  said,  this 
course  will  prove  advantageous,  for,  in  addition  to  the  opportunities 
it  affords  for  valuable  acquisitions  by  mere  observation  and  indpen- 
dent  investigations,  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  means  of  "  educating 
the  ear,"  a  matter  of  no  secondary  importance  in  acquiring  a  new 
language.    Then,  too,  in  the  wards  of  the  large  Parisian  hospitals 
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the  physician  is  constantly  meeting  with  representatives  of  his  pro- 
fession from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  intercourse  of  this  kind  is 
valuable  in  establishing  cosmopolitan  for  sectional  views. 

A  little  further  acquaintance  with  the  place  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  great  difficulty  peculiar  to  Paris  is  un  embarras  de  richesse  in 
all  that  pertains  to  medical  science.  As  the  crystal  jets  which  spring 
from  beautiful  fountains,  in  all  quarters  of  the  city,  sparkling  like 
gems  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  imparting  to  all  who  come 
within  their  influence  a  scene  of  cool  and  grateful  relief,  are  sup- 
plied from  the  ever-flowing  Seine;  so  her  fountains  of  knowledge, 
are  supplied  from  a  liberal  and  unfailing  source,  radiating  their 
grateful  blessings  throughout  a  circuit  whose  a  limit  is  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth. 

This  profusion  begets  the  necessity  of  choosing  from  the  mass 
such  portions  as  may  be  needed  to  supply  the-  more  pressing  wants 
of  the  student,  and  here  every  one  will  be  materially  benefitted  by 
having  determined  before  leaving  home  the  particular  department 
of  medicine  he  intends  to  investigate,  or  the  specialty  he  wishes  to 
prosecute.  Unless  a  man  has  years  to  spend  abroad,  an  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  all  opportunities  for  information  in  every  branch 
of  his  profession,  would  lead  to  a  dissipation  of  time  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  no  good  end.  A  wise  and  judicious  course,  predi- 
cated upon  the  wants  and  designs  of  the  individual,  should  be 
marked  out  and  rigidly  adhered  to  under  all  circumstances. 

As  but  little  is  probably  known  among  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
about  the  organization  and  administration  of  those  medical  charities 
which  reflect  such  marked  credit  upon  the  French  Capital,  I  propose 
giving  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  ones,  together 
with  the  men  at  present  connected  with  them,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  advantages  they  afiford  the  medical  student,  referred  to  above, 
will,  in  part,  manifest  themselves.    They  all  come  under  the  head  of 

Charitable  Institutions. 

These  are  of  two  distinct  classes,  namely  :  hospitals  and  hospices. 
With  the  nature  of  the  former  all  are  acquainted.  The  latter  are 
establishments  where  infirm  or  aged  persons,  deprived  of  the  means 
of  existence  are  lodged  and  supported.  A  hospital  diflfers  in  conse- 
quence from  a  hospice  in  being  only  a  temporary  retreat  where  gra- 
tuitous care  is  given  the  sick,  but  which  should  only  contain  patients 
susceptible  of  cure  :  thus  we  say  Vhopital  de  la  Charite,  V hospice  de  la 
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Salpetriere  the  former  being  a  general  hospital,  the  latter  an  asylum 
for  the  insane.  Both  terms  are  derived  from  the  latin  hospiiium,  which 
among  the  Romans  signified  a  house  where  gratuitous  hospitality 
was  received. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Paris  numerous  establish- 
ments for  the  relief  of  suflfering  humanity  were  founded.  They 
were,  however,  badly  managed,  their  purposes  perverted,  their 
revenues  applied  to  other  objects,  and  as  a  consequence  the  suffering 
wretchedness  and  mortality  of  their  inmates  rendered  almost  beyond 
credence.  A  short  time  before  the  revolution  of  1789,  Louis  XVI. 
caused  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  make  an  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Their  report  showing  its  deplorable  con- 
dition, a  plan  for  its  amelioration,  and  an  order  for  the  construction 
of  several  new  hospitals  was  the  result. 

This  project  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  classes,  but  owing  to 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  times  and  the  profligacy  of  the  Minister 
Colonne,  large  sums  of  money  which  had  been  raised  for  carrying 
it  into  effect  were  squandered.  Even  the  terrible  events  of  the 
revolution  which  soon  followed,  did  not  wipe  out  all  remembrance  of 
the  above  plan  or  diminish  the  general  desire  to  see  it  executed.  In 
1793,  by  decree,  the  convention  converted  the  convents  and  other 
buildings,  which  had  become  national  property,  to  hospital  uses. 
By  subsequent  decrees,  their  general  management  was  vested  in 
sixteen  members  of  the  National  Convention,  two  new  hospitals 
established  and  the  beds  in  those  already  existing  considerably  aug- 
mented. In  1849,  everything  relating  to  public  assistance  was 
placed  under  a  special  administration,  called  Administration  Generate 
de  V Assistance  Fubliqtie  a  Paris.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  is  managed  by  a  director  and  a  conseil 
de  surveillance,  consisting  of  twenty  members,  and  presided  over  by 
the  prefects  of  the  Seine  and  of  police. 

The  civil  hospitals  of  Paris  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  1st. 
General  Hospital,  open  for  such  diseases  as  are  not  specially  provi- 
ded for  ;  2d.  Special  Hospitals,  which  are  devoted  to  the  treatment 
of  particular  diseases,  as  cutaneous,  syphilitic,  &c.  Of  these  two 
kind,  together  with  the  hosprices,  there  are  some  26  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Administration  Generate.  The  Conseil  de  Surveillance  is 
administrative  in  character,  and  regulates  all  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  different  institutions.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  Bureau  Cen- 
tral d'  Admission,  which  consists  of  a  Board  of  1 2  physicians  and  6 
surgeons.    From  this  body  hospital  surgeons  and  physicians  are  se- 
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lected,  and  they  issue  cards  of  admission  to  patients,  indicating  the 
particular  hospital  he  is  to  occupy  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
complaint.  Patients  are  also  admitted  in  cases  of  emergency  by  the 
medical  officer  of  the  day  at  any  of  the  hospitals,  and  also  by  the 
chief  physicians  and  surgeons  at  their  morning  consultations.  The 
Board  also  give  advice  gratuitous  to  indigent  families,  and  twice 
each  week  children  are  vaccinated  at  their  office.  This  operation  is 
performed  once  every  week  at  all  the  mairies  of  the  city,  and  to  en- 
courage parents  to  submit  their  children  to  this  useful  practice,  3 
francs  are  paid  for  each  child,  and  children  not  having  been  vacci- 
nated are  excluded  from  the  free  schools. 

The  following  extract  showing  the  statistical  condition  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1855,  may  not  be 
without  interest: 

"  The  total  number  of  patients  admitted  was  87,105,  \iz:  62,616 
medical,  and  24,4B9  surgical  cases.  The  number  of  patients  cured 
was  77,758,  viz  :  54,405  medical,  and  23,253  surgical  cases ;  the 
total  number  of  deaths  was  9,233,  viz:  8,049  medical,  and  1,184 
surgical  cases.  The  Hospices  and  Maisons  de  Metraite,  received 
12,490  individuals  ;  the  exits  were  10,597,  and  the  deaths  1,998. 
The  average  number  of  days  passed  in  the  general  and  special  hos- 
pitals by  each  patient  was  23.96  days  ;  the  average  for  men  was 
23.85;  for  women,  24.23;  for  boys  22.51;  and  for  girls,  24.80.  The 
mortality  in  the  general  hospitals  averaged  for  medical  cases,  1  in 
7.34;  for  surgical  cases,  1  in  19;  in  the  special  hospitals,  for  medi- 
cal cases,  1  in  10.06  ;  for  surgical  cases  1  in  25.98.  The  greatest 
number  of  beds  occupied  at  any  one  time,  during  the  year,  was,  for 
the  general  and  special  hospitals,  in  March  and  December  ;  the 
smallest  number  in  July  and  August. 

"  The  financial  condition  of  the  hospitals  and  charitable  institu- 
tions dependent  on  the  General  Administration  was  as  follows  :  To- 
tal receipts,  all  deductions  and  allowances  made,  14,021,539  fi  ancs. 
Total  expenditures,  allowances  and  additions  included,  13,938,110 
francs.  The  average  cost  of  each  patient  per  diem  was  :  General 
Hospitals  1  fr.  85c.;  Special  Hospitals,  1  fr.  88c.  All  public  places 
of  amusement  pay  a  tax  of  8  per  cent,  on  their  receipts  towards  the 
support  of  the  hospitals.  A  heavy  tax  for  their  suppoit  is  also  lev- 
ied on  every  piece  of  ground  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  burial  in 
the  cemeteries.  Private  munificence  contributes  largely  to  their 
maintenance." 
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GENERAL  HOSPITALS. 

Hotel  Dieu. — Nothing  can  exceed  the  feeling  of  interest  with  which 
the  medical  visitor  approaches  this  venerable  temple  of  his  profess- 
ion. Antiquity  crowns  it  with  a  peculiar  charm,  whilst  private  char- 
ity and  Imperial  bounty  have  endowed  it  with  such  dimensions  as  to 
render  it  a  harmonious  neighbor  of  that  other  glorious  reliqu^e  of  the 
olden  time,  Noire  Dame.  Situated  upon  the  He  de  la  cite,  they  occupy 
a  central  and  convenient  position.  It  is  the  oldest  hospital  in  Paris, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Laudry,  bishop  of  Pa- 
ris, sometime  in  the  7th  century.  Philip  Augustus,  its  earliest  royal 
benefactor,  called  it  Maison  de  Dieu,  and  in  1789  it  bore  the  appro- 
priate title  of  Eopital  d*  Rumanite.  St.  Louis,  Henry  IV,  and  other 
Kings  have  conferred  special  benefits  upon  it.  A  portion  of  the  hos- 
pital occupies  the  main-land  side  of  the  river,  and  is  connected  with 
the  chief  building  upon  the  island  by  means  of  a  covered  bridge  and 
tunnel.  On  each  side  of  the  hall,  just  within  the  main  entrance,  are 
two  marble  statues,  one  of  Monthyon,  the  philanthropist,  and  a  great 
benefactor  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris;  the  other  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule, 
in  one  arm  holding  an  infant,  and  stooping  to  take  up  another. 
Portraits  of  Dupuytren,  Desault,  Bichat,  and  others,  decorate  the 
walls.  A  beautiful  marble  monument  also  perpetuates  the  memory 
of  the  early  dead,  but  gifted  Bichat. 

The  wards  of  this  hospital  are  very  long,  dark,  and  but  poorly  ven- 
tilated, in  consequence  of  which,  together  with  a  seeming  infection 
of  the  entire  establishment,  from  having  been  so  long  used  for  hos- 
pital purposes,  the  bills  of  mortality  are  very  large,  and  diseases  Of 
an  epidemic  character  rendered  almost  beyond  control.  Only  this 
last  spring  in  the  lying-in-ward  an  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever  made 
its  appearance,  and  so  baffled  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  physi- 
cian to  arrest  it  that  the  Salle  had  to  be  closed,  not,  however,  before 
a  number  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed.  So  great  is  this  evil  that  it 
is  in  contemplation  to  tear  down  the  present  buildings  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  spared,  and  erect  larger  and  better  adapted  rooms  in 
their  stead.  The  total  number  of  beds  is  900,  and  patients  of  all 
kinds,  medical  and  surgical,  are  admitted. 

The  most  prominent  men,  and  the  only  clinical  Professors  con- 
nected with  the  hospital  at  the  present  day  are  M.  M.  Jobert  and 
Trousseau,  the  former  of  Surgery,  the  latter  of  Medicine.  M.  Jo- 
bert has  acquired  something  of  a  reputation  by  his  Traiie  de  chir- 
urgie  plastique,  an  elaborate  and  very  valuable  work  ;  also  by  his 
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dexterity  in  all  opciations  upon  the  geni to -urinary  organs.  As  a 
clinical  lecturer,  and  accomplished  surgeon,  however,  he  is  very 
much  inferior  to  several  other  members  of  the  faculty,  as  the  empty 
benches  upon  his  mornings  amply  attest.  How  he  came  to  be  ele- 
vated over  the  heads  of  better  men  to  fill  the  **post  of  honor,"  is  an 
enigma  to  all,  until  informed  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  chosen  sur- 
geon of  the  Emperor,  and  that  in  the  Parisian  world,  as  everywhere, 
**kissing  goes  by  favor.'* 

M.  Trousseau  is  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular  teachers  in 
the  city.  Possessed  of  a  comprehensive  and  analytic  mind,  he  also 
has  the  happy  faculty  of  presenting  his  subject  in  a  clear  didactic 
style,  clothed  in  language  at  once  elegant,  and  to  the  foreign  stu- 
dent easily  understood. 

Hopital  de  la  Charite. — This  establishment  was  founded  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Marie  de  Medicis,  and 
was  originally  intended  for  a  community  of  F teres  de  la  Ghaiittf 
which  consisted  of  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  who  not  only  afforded 
medicinal  aid  to  the  sick,  but  also  administered  to  their  spiritual 
wants.  The  buildings  are  large  and  airy,  and  owing  to  extensive 
repairs,  which  are  still  going  on,  in  a  good  condition.  The  hospital 
contains  about  600  beds,  and  the  same  diseases  are  treated  as  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu.  The  average  number  of  patients  admitted  per  annum 
is  10,700;  and  the  mortality  1  in  11.  For  many  years  past  it  has 
been  distinguished  as  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  Velpeau,  Cruveilhier, 
Andral,  Piorry,  and  others,  who  have  shed  a  peculiar  glory  upon 
the  medical  profession  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Yelpeau  for  a  long  time  has  been  the  Apollo  of  surgery  in 
Paris,  and  is  perhaps  better  known  throughout  this  country  than  any 
other  French  author.  He  is,  however,  growing  old,  and  younger 
men  are  fast  transplanting  him  in  that  kind  of  popular  favor  which 
secures  crowded  benches.  Personally,  too,  he  fails  to  impress  fa- 
vorably, for,  added  to  a  penurious  nature,  he  has  a  cold,  haughty 
air  peculiarly  freezing  in  effect,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  strangers 
displays  but  Httle  of  that  suaviter-in-modo,  which  ordinarily  charac- 
terizes the  gentleman.  As  a  teacher,  however,  he  occupies  a  place 
in  the  first  rank.  In  addition  to  his  long  and  valuable  experience  as 
a  ^urgeon,  he  is  peculiarly  endowed  in  semeiology  possessing  a  remark- 
able faciHty  and  clearness  in  this  department  of  science.  His  life 
affords  another  of  the  numerous  examples,  of  how  much  a  man,  who 
is  desirous  of  serving  his  day  and  generation,  can  accomplish  under 
all  the  disadvantages  which  obscure  birth  and  poverty  entail.  Born 
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and  raised  in  an  humble  sphere,  by  his  own  inherent  energy  and 
will,  he  has  conquered  a  prominent  position  among  the  best  men  of 
his  day. 

M.  Cruveilheir  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  as  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Path.  Anat.  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  author  of  a 
fine  work  upon  that  subject.    He  is  a  little,  old  comical  looking  man, 
but  to  those  who  follow  his  service,  communicative  and  instructive. 
[To  be  continued. '\ 


Art.  IV. — Dlphtheritis.    By  W.  Wallace  Shepherd,  of  Saniantha, 

Ohio. 

Prof.  Dawson:  Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal, 
to  oflfer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Diphtheritis.  This  disease 
has  prevailed  quite  extensively  (among  children)  in  this  neighbor- 
hood during  the  last  year  ;  it  generally  makes  its  appearance  in  a 
very  insidious  manner,  and  seldom  attracts  attention  in  the  early 
stage,  the  child  rarely  discontinuing  its  ordinary  sports,  only  a  trifling 
sense  of  soreness  is  experienced  in  the  fauces,  with  little,  if  any, 
febrile  excitement. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  attack  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fauces  is  of  a  vivid  red  color,  accompanied  with  very  little,  if 
any,  pain  or  uneasiness  ;  the  bowels  are  generally  constipated ;  the 
tongue  is  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  and  covered  on  its  surface  with  a 
thin  white  coat,  through  which  large  red  papilj8e  protrude.  A  pecu- 
liar pointed  appearance  of  the  tongue  is  almost  always  present,  and 
is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  The  vivid  redness 
of  the  fauces  may  continue  for  a  period  varying  from  two  to  forty- 
eight  hours  before  the  exudation  commences ;  at  this  period  the  sur- 
face exhibits  small  irregular,  gray  colored  patches  closely  adherent 
to  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  and  generally 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  posterior  fauces  ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane surrounding  the  patches  is  reddened  and  slightly  edematous; 
there  is  seldom  any  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  nor  have  I  observed  in 
but  one  case  any  difiiculty  of  swallowing;  sometimes  even  in  the 
early  stage  there  is  complete  aphonia.  In  the  most  severe  cases  the 
patches  become  rapidly  confluent,  and  cover  the  whole  fauces.  The 
disposition  to  exduation  travels  rapidly  downwards,  and.  when  the 
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larynx  and  trachea  become  lined  with  the  pseudo  membranous  exu- 
dation, the  result  has  been  in  every  case  which  came  within  my  ob- 
servation unfavorable,  the  little  patient  perishing  asphyxiated  as  in 
croup. 

But  in  one,  "post  mortem"  examination  was  made  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  larynx  and  trachea  were  found  lined  with  a  thick, 
yellow  and  exceedingly  tenacious  plastic  exudation,  firmly  attached 
to  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  the  latter  stage  of  an  unfavorable  case  there  is  often  a  fcetid, 
acrid  discharge  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  sometimes  mixed  with 
dark  colored  blood,  which  in  almost  every  case  causes  great  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach  and  diarrhoea;  "both  these  results  are  ascriba- 
ble  to  the  acrimony  of  the  liquid  secreted  in  the  fauces,  more  or  less 
of  which  is  swallowed.'* 

Diphtheritis  may  be  confounded  with  pseudo-membranous  croup, 
but  the  following  signs  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  two  diseases. 
Croup  does  not  make  its  appearance  in  such  an  insidious  manner  as 
does  this  disease  ;  in  diphtheritis  the  exudation  may  always  be  ob- 
served in  the  fauces  a  considerable  time  before  it  invades  the  larynx, 
while  in  croup  the  exudation  commences  in  the  larynx,  and  is  never 
associated  with  those  malignant  symptoms  which  frequently  present 
themselves  in  this  disease. 

The  appearance  of  the  tongue  may  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, for  in  croup  we  never  have  the  peculiar  pointed  and  indented 
tongue  which  is  a  pathognomonic  sign  of  this  disease. 

The  diphtheritic  exudation  differs  very  materially  from  that  of 
thrush;  in  the  latter  the  exudation  makes  its  appearance  in  distinct^ 
well-defined  white  specks,  or  curd-like  vesicles  which  subsequently 
coalesce,  and  may  be  readily  removed  with  the  finger  nail,  without 
destroying  the  integrity  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  causing  the 
least  extravasation  of  the  blood.  The  forrqer  makes  its  appearance 
in  ragged  and  irregularly  circumscribed  patches,  and  adheres  very 
strongly  to  the  mucous  membrane  underneath,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
detached  without  causing  slight  hemorrhage  from  the  denuded  part. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  exceedingly  obscure.  "Among  the 
predisposing  causes,  age  appears  to  have  the  greatest  influence.'* 
The  disease  is  not  positively  confined  to  any  period  of  life,  but  per- 
sons over  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  are  rarely  affected  ;  the 
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majority  of  the  cases  I  have  seen  were  between  three  and  nine 
years  of  age.  I  never  knew  an  adult  to  have  the  disease.  Sex  ap- 
pears to  exert  no  palpable  influence.  I  have  seen  eleven  girls  and 
ten  boys  have  the  disease.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but 
what  it  is  epidemic  and  contagious.  I  have  known  it  to  attack  eight 
children  out  of  nine  in  a  single  family,  without  extending  to  others 
in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  as  it  occurred  in  this  neighborhood 
was  from  four  days  to  three  weeks. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  in  good  constitutions  so  long  as  the  ex- 
udation evinces  no  disposition  to  invade  the  larynx,  or  malignant 
and  typhoid  symptoms  do  not  supervene. 

Treatment. — The  following  course  of  treatment  was  pursued  in 
the  epidemic  aforesaid  with  marked  success.  In  the  first  place  a 
brisk  mercurial  cathartic  should  be  administered.  (Hyd.  Submur. 
et  Rhei  aa  gr.  v,  or  Hyd.  Submur.  gr  viij  et  Soda  Bicarb  gr.  xij.) 
Venesection  appears  to  exert  little  if  any  controlHng  influence,  "  at 
least  it  does  not  obviate  the  tendency  to  the  plastic  effusion. "  I  re- 
gard the  mercurial  preparations  as  the  "  sheet  anchor,'*  and  believe 
them  to  be  peculiarly  applicable,  not  only  because  children  bear  very 
large  quantities  with  impunity,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  diminish- 
ing the  quantity  of  fibrin  and  albumen  in  the  blood,  and  thereby 
preventing  the  formation  of  false  membrane,  or  promoting  the  ab- 
sorption or  separation  of  that  already  formed,  and  to  favor  its  expul- 
sion from  the  larynx.  Alkalis  may  be  tried  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
of  these  preparations  I  prefer  the  Bicarbonate  of  Soda. 

After  the  larynx  becomes  involved  expectorants  should  be  freely 
given  (along  with  the  mercurials  and  alkalis)  to  promote  the  sepa- 
ration of  false  membrane.  Of  these  I  prefer  the  Syr-scill  comp.,  or 
'.he  following  preparation: 

Vc.    Tict.  Lobelia. 

Tinct.  Opii  Camph. 
Syr.  Scill  comp.  aafgj. 
M.    Dose,  a  teaspoonful  *'pro  re  nata** 

Nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved  in  about  six  parts  of  water,  should  be 
freely  applied  to  the  fauces  several  times  a  day ;  indeed,  I  consider 
its  use  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  patient.    Counter  irritants 
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should  be  freely  used  upon  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  sternum. 
The  following  has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  application. 
5r.    01.  Lavandulse  fgss. 

Etheris  fsiij. 

Alcoholis  fgi. 

Tinct.  Opiifsij.  M. 
The  throat  should  be  kept  well  enveloped  in  flannel  saturated 
either  with  the  above  or  with  camphor  dissolved  in  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

In  all  instances  the  patient  should  be  bathed  morning  and  even- 
ing in  tepid  salt  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  perfectly  dry  with  a 
piece  of  flannel  or  a  coarse  towel. 

Emetics  are  rarely  admissible,  but  may  be  tried  as  a  last  resort  to 
expel  the  false  membrane  from  the  larynx.  Zinci  Sulphas  or  Cupii 
Sulphus  are  the  most  appropriate,  as  they  do  not  aff'ect  the  general 
system  to  such  an  extent  as  other  articles  of  the  class. 


PART  SECOND. 

AMERICAN     AND     FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


Death  of  Marshall  Hall. — Death,  that  most  unsparing  of  tyrants, 
has  exacted  from  the  greatest  physiologist  of  the  age  the  last  debt  of 
nature.  Slowly,  surely,  and  relentlessly,  disease  has  been  under- 
mining the  earthly  tabernacle  of  a  mind  which,  for  vast  powers, 
high  purposes,  and  indomitable  energy,  has  found  no  superior  in  its 
native  land  in  the  present  half-century.  On  Tuesday  last,  the  11th 
inst,,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  died  at  Brighton,  aged  67  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  record  this  melancholy  event  without  feelings 
of  the  deepest  sorrow.  The  loss  is  one  which  all  must  feel  most 
keenly  who  have  a  reverence  for  high  endeavors,  for  earnest  devo- 
tion to  science,  and  for  all  the  sterling  qualities  which  can  adorn  a 
man.  Science  has  lost  the  worthiest  of  her  sons,  medicine  has  lost 
a  great  master,  and  philosophy  a  great  thinker.  The  clear  and  vivid 
intellect  of  this  celebrated  man  has  steadily  and  successfully  risen 
superior  to  the  depressing  influences  of  disease  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Even  during  the  present  year,  when  confined  to  one  room, 
his  chamber  has  been  a  scene  of  intellectual  activity.    Physical  de- 
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bility,  -whicli  robs  most  men  of  their  power  of  thinking  and  reason- 
ing, had  not  dimmed  the  brightness  of  his  wonderful  mind.  Clear 
and  penetrating,  and  impelled  by  a  wide  philanthropy,  the  last  con- 
tribution of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  to  science  has  been  a  pre-eminently 
useful  one  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  It  is  thus  that  great  men  should 
die.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  such  a  life-end,  to  which  the  mere  ex- 
ternal grace  of  a  falling  Csesar  is  not  for  one  moment  comparable. 

Dr.-  Marshall  Hall  was  born  at  Bashford,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in 
the  year  1790.  His  father  was  a  manufacturer,  and  a  man  of  no 
small  capacity  and  information,  and  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
person  to  perceive  the  value  of  chlorine  as  a  decolorizing  agent,  and 
applying  it  on  a  large  scale.  The  gifts  of  intellect  were  bestowed 
with  no  sparing  hand  in  this  family.  The  father  and  two  sons  fully 
vindicated  their  claims  to  high  intellectual  endowments.  But  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  has  eclipsed  his  less  brilliant  relations.  What  in  them 
was  acumen  and  sagacity,  was  developed  in  him  into  genius.  There 
was  in  him  that  rapid  and  far-searching  intellectual  vision  which 
travels  into  regions  far  beyond  the  common  ken  of  man,  visible  and 
appreciable  only  to  the  eagle  glance  of  an  almost  prescient  inquirer. 

The  history  of  such  a  man  cannot  fail  to  present  numerous  points 
of  interest.  The  investigation  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  mind 
which  has  ever  been  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  science,  must  afford 
many  good  and  useful  lessons.  No  fitful  glare  can  be  recognized  in 
this  life — no  charlatanic  attempt  to  pluck  a  crown  of  laurels  which 
was  not  deserved ;  but  a  stern,  conscientious,  and  faithful  continu- 
ance of  patient  scientific  toil,  and  the  solid  reward  of  a  vast  reputa- 
tion. 

The  first  step  in  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  education  was  taken  at  Not- 
tingham Academy,  then  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Blanchard.  From 
this  school  he  went  to  Newark,  where  he  acquired  some  elementary 
medical  and  chemical  knowledge.    But  the  first  salient  point  in  the 
life  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  was  his  matriculation  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, in  the  year  1809.    For  a  vigorous  and  apt  mind,  no  better 
school  could  then  have  been  chosen.    In  the  present  daj'  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  realize  the  enthusiasm  which  inspired  Edinburgh  at  that 
time.    There  were  giants  in  those  days.    Enthusiasm,  indeed,  is 
almost  too  tame  a  word.    There  was  a  furor,  an  excitement  produced 
by  the  united  influence  of  a  complete  galaxy  of  talent.    It  was 
impossible  but  that  such  men  as  Cullen,  Home,  Rutherford,  Gregory, 
Hamilton,  Bell  and  Barclay,  should  kindle  in  the  ardent  minds  of  a 
vast  concourse  of  students  a  flame  which  should  burn  with  answering 
brightness  to  their  own.   From  the  school  of  that  time  we  know 
many  great  men  have  sprung.    It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize 
names  which  are  "  famiHar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words."  In 
that  genial  atmosphere,  then,  did  Marshall  Hall  first  imbibe  that 
enthusiastic  love  of  science  which  has  been  his  most  marked  charac- 
teristic.   With  youthful  impetuosity  he  plunged  into  the  study  of 
chemistry.    Not  content  with  merely  assimilating  the  accepted  doc- 
trines of  the  science,  he  boldly  endeavored  to  push  its  boundaries 
farther.   With  wonderful  power  of  generalization  for  so  youDg  a  man, 
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and  with  such  small  materials  as  then  existed  for  the  purpose,  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  grand  distinction  between 
all  chemical  bodies,  which  ruled  their  chemical  affinities.  He  showed 
that  this  distinction  was  the  presence  or  absence  of  oxygen.  That 
oxygen  compounds  combined  with  oxygen  compounds,  and  com- 
pounds not  containing  oxygen  with  compounds  similarly  devoid  of 
that  element ;  and  that  the  two  classes  of  compounds  did  not  com- 
bine together.  He  believed  that  this  general  law  would  elucidate 
other  chemical  doctrines,  and  might  prove  valuable  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  still  more  recondite  principles.  But  a  mind  of  such  soaring 
aspirations  was  not  likely  to  confine  itself  even  to  such  a  compara- 
tively wide  field  as  chemistry.  The  vast  domain  of  medicine  was 
before  our  student,  rich  in  unexplored  regions,  abounding  in  all 
that  could  excite  his  eager  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  reward  his  love  of 
definite  results.  It  was  exactly  at  this  period  in  the  history  of  mod- 
ern medicine  that  physicians  were  taking  stock,  as  it  were,  of  their 
old  principles.  Morbid  anatomy,  pursued  in  close  connection  with 
clinical  medicine,  was  showing  the  defects  of  .diagnosis.  With  the 
sagacious  eye  of  one  who  was  capable  of  seeing  that  the  great  ne- 
cessity of  the  day  was  a  science  of  diagnosis.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  threw 
himself  into  the  prosecution  of  this  immensely  important  department 
of  medicine  at  once.  Here  again  we  find  fresh  evidence  of  his  emi- 
nently progressive  spirit.  No  mere  systematizing  of  what  other  men 
had  gathered,  but  an  original  and  comprehensive  treatise  resulted 
from  the  labors  of  his  student  life  and  early  years  in  the  profession. 

In  1812  Marshall  Hall  took  his  degree  of  M.D.,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  appointed  to  the  much-coveted  post  of  house-physician, 
under  Drs.  Hamilton  and  Spens,  at  the  Eoyal  Infirmary  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  following  year  we  find  Dr.  Hall  lecturing  on  the 
Principles  of  Diagnosis  to  a  class,  amongst  whom  were  Dr.  Robert 
Lee  and  Professor  Grant.  It  was  from  this  course  of  lectures  that 
the  treatise  on  Diagnosis,  which  was  first  published  in  1817,  took 
its  origin. 

In  1814  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  left  Edinburgh,  after  a  residence  there 
of  five  years.  Great  as  was  the  individuality  of  this  remarkable 
man,  we  cannot  but  point  out  that  he  was  reared  in  a  great  school, 
taught  by  great  men,  and  infected  with  an  enthusiasm  which  per- 
vaded, in  some  degree,  all  who  came  within  its  magical  circle.  Be- 
fore entering  upon  his  career  as  a  private  practitioner,  Dr.  Hall  de- 
termined to  visit  some  of  the  continental  schools.  We  find  him, 
therefore,  shortly  after  his  departure,  successively  at  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Gottingen.  The  journey  was  made  partly  on  foot,  and  armed. 
At  Gottingen  Dr.  Hall  became  acquainted  with  Blumenbach. 

In  1816,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  settled  at  Nottingham  as  a  physician, 
and  he  speedily  acquired  no  small  reputation  and  practice.  After  a 
time,  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  General  Hospital  there  was 
conferred  upon  him,  and  in  that  sphere  he  labored  until  his  removal 
to  London,  about  ten  years  after  his  first  settlement  at  Nottingham. 
Of  his  work  on  Diagnosis  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  us  now  to 
speak  in  terms  of  praise.    Comprehensive,  lucid,  exact  and  reliable, 
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this  work  has,  in  the  main,  stood  the  test  of  forty  years'  trial.  A 
better  has  not  been  produced.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  career, 
too,  that  Dr.  Hall  made  his  researches  into  the  effects  of  the  loss  of 
blood,  the  result  of  which  was  embodied  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  in  1824.  This  paper  and 
another  in  1832,  detailing  Dr.  Hall's  "Experiments  on  the  Loss  of 
Blood,"  were  published  in  the  ''Transactions  of  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society."  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  these  inquiries.  They  revolutionized  the  whole  practice 
of  medicine.  A  new  light  broke  in  upon  the  medical  world.  A 
distinction,  not  recognized  before,  was  drawn  between  inflammation 
and  irritation.  It  was  pointed  out  that  delirium  and  excitement  were 
by  no  means  necessarily  declaratory  of  cerebral  or  meningeal  in- 
flammation, or  even  congestion.  Loss  of  blood  was  shown  to  be  at 
the  root  of  much  that  had  passed  before  for  various  grades  of  inflam- 
mation. Practical  rules  were  educed  both  for  treatment  and  diag- 
nosis. It  was  shown  that  active  inflammation  produced  a  tolerance 
of  bleeding  from  a  free  opening  in  the  upright  posture  ;  and  the  rare 
merit  of  supplying  at  once  a  rule  of  treatment  and  a  rule  of  diagno- 
sis was  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's.  Other  works  came  forth  from  his  pen 
about  this  time,  for  his  mind  was  teeming  with  ideas,  and  his  activ- 
ity as  an  observer  was  unparalleled.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  enu- 
merate al],  but  in  1827  came  the  "Commentaries  upon  various  Di- 
seases peculiar  to  Females" — a  work  which  may  still  be  consulted 
with  advantage. 

It  was  in  1826,  that  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  sought  this  great  metropo- 
lis as  the  umbilicus  of  the  world.  So  active  and  earnest  a  mind 
could  not  find  enough  to  satisfy  its  eager  cravings  in  a  provincial 
town.  It  was  here,  in  this  mighty  city,  that  he  determined  to  meas- 
ure himself  again  with  numerous  competitors,  and  to  win,  if  possible, 
all  the  honor  and  all  the  rewards  that  fortune  can  give  to  those  who 
woo  her  stoutly.  The  mind  of  this  great  man  was  essentially  metro- 
politan and  liberal.  A  fair  field  and  no  favor,  and  victory  to  the 
strongest,  were  the  characteristics  of  his  mind. 

The  next  onward  step  in  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  career  was  a  series  of 
researches  into  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  minute  vessels  of 
the  batrachia.  A  great  step  in  physiology  resulted  from  these.  It 
was  shown  that  the  capillary  vessels,  properly  so-called,  are  distinct 
absolutely,  both  in  structure  and  function,  from  the  smallest  arteries 
or  veins  ;  that  the  capillaries,  or  methcBmaia,  are  the  vessels  in  which 
the  nutritive  changes  in  the  economy  are  carried  on. 

But  the  great  source  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  honor,  the  basis  upon 
which  his  fame  must  rest  in  all  time  to  come,  was  yet  undeveloped  ; 
his  paramount  claims  to  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries  and  of 
posterity  consists  in  his  discoveries  concerning  the  nervous  system. 
Like  all  really  important  discoveries  in  natural  science,  those  of  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  have  had  great  practical  effects.  The  soundest  theory 
has  been  shown  to  be  the  best  foundation  for  practice.  That  stupid 
heresy,  that  there  is  a  vital  distinction  between  the  practical  and  the- 
oretical man,  was  never  more  completely  disproved  than  in  the  case 
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of  Marshall  Hall.  But  we  must  endeavor  to  trace  the  progress  of 
his  researches.  While  engaged  on  the  Essay  on  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood,  it  happened  that  a  triton  "was  decapitated.  The  headless 
body  was  divided  into  three  portions :  one  consisted  of  the  anterior 
extremities,  another  of  the  posterior,  and  a  third  of  the  tail.  On 
irritating  the  last  with  a  probe,  it  moved  and  coiled  upwards  ;  and 
similar  phenomena  occurred  with  the  other  segments  of  the  body. 
Here,  then,  was  a  great  question.  Whence  came  that  motor  power  ? 
To  set  at  rest  that  question,  to  solve  that  problem,  has  been  the  great 
labor  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  life. 

The  establishment  of  the  reflex  functions  of  this  spinal  cord  ;  in 
short,  the  whole  of  the  excito- motor  physiology  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem  is  the  sole  work  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  And  not  only  this,  but 
he  has  shown  that  there  are  in  reality  three  great  classes  into  which 
the  various  parts  of  the  nervous  system  resolve  themselves  ;  the  cer- 
ebral, or  sentient- voluntary ;  the  true  spinal,  or  excito-motor  ;  and 
the  ganglionic.  This  was  the  real  unraveling  of  that  perplexed  and 
tangled  web  which  none  had  before  been  able  to  accomplish.  The 
true  idea  of  a  nervous  center  could  never  be  said  to  have  existed  be- 
fore the  time  of  Marshall  Hall.  The  ideas  of  centric  and  eccentric 
action,  of  reflexion,  &c.,  so  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  nerve- 
physiology,  were  unknown  before  the  labors  of  this  great  discoverer. 
But  these  physiological  discoveries  were  not  mere  barren  facts.  How 
rich  a  practical  fund  of  therapeutical  measures  naturally  follows  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  excito-motor  system,  every  well- 
informed  physician  can  testify.  Two  departments  of  medical  prac- 
tice had  gained  incalculably.  The  success  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  in 
the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases  was  almost  entirely  the  result  of  a 
rigid  application  of  his  own  physiological  discoveries  to  their  pathol- 
ogy and  therapeutics.  Obstetricians  have  found  their  art  elevated 
more  than  any  other  branch  of  medicine.  In  the  place  of  uncertain 
and  empirical  rules,  there  are  now  definite  and  scientific  principles 
upon  which  to  fall  back,  with  the  unhesitating  assurance  that  they 
will  stand  in  good  stead.  The  most  complicated  of  all  physiological 
acts,  viz  :  the  act  of  parturition,  has,  by  the  aid  of  the  excito-motor 
system,  been  unraveled  and  reduced  to  beautiful  harmony,  if  not 
simplicity.  In  like  manner,  many  of  the  diseases  of  pregnancy  are 
explained  and  illuminated  by  the  same  physiological  knowledge. 
Innumerable  symptoms  of  other  diseases  are  rendered  intelligible  and 
rational,  which  before  were  obscure  and  empirical.  But  to  follow 
out  the  influence  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  discoveries  through  their 
numerous  and  important  ramifications  would  be  almost  to  write  a 
volume  on  the  principles  of  medicine.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when 
we  shall  cease  to  find  some  new  and  important  application  of  his 
discoveries  to  the  great  art  of  healing. 

We  cannot  pass  by  this  period  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  life  without 
remarking  upon  the  disgraceful  treatment  he  received  from  the  Royal 
Society.  The  days  of  persecution  had  happily  passed  by,  but  the 
day  of  dull  obstructiveness  still  remained.  The  Royal  Society 
thought  Dr.  Hall's  memoir  **  On  the  True  Spinal  Marrow  and  the 
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Excito-Motor  System  of  Nerves."  unworthy  of  publication !  So 
much  for  the  acumen  of  this  Society.  A  very  dififerent  verdict  has, 
however,  been  given  since  by  the  great  body  of  scientific  men  ;  and 
the  Society,  which  formerly  received  this  great  man's  contribution 
coldly,  now  mourns  the  loss  of  its  brightest  and  most  illustrious 
member. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  his  researches  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  been  principally  occupied  with  extend- 
ing, applying,  and  developing  them  in  every  possible  direction.  The 
admirable  success  with  which  he  indoctrinated  the  profession  at 
large  with  his  views  must  be  attributed  as  well  to  his  native  lucid- 
ity as  to  their  inherent  truth. 

During  the  time  of  Palmer's  trial,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Hall  to  in- 
stitute a  physiological  test  for  the  recognition  of  strichnia.  As  if 
to  show  the  absolute  correctness  of  his  views,  and  how  unlimited 
were  the  number  and  nature  of  the  scrutinies  they  would  bear,  he 
found  that  a  frog,  immersed  in  water  containing  the  gxrV o  P^^^  of  a 
grain  of  strychnia,  would,  in  process  of  time,  be  thrown  into  tetanic 
convulsions.  For  the  details  of  these  experiments  we  must  refer  to 
The  Lancet  of  last  year.  The  physiological  test  was  found  to  be  far 
more  delicate  than  the  chemical.  Here  was  an  instance  of  sagacity 
and  precision  of  thought  which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  man 
in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

The  last  and  crowning  effort  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  in  the  cause  of 
science  and  humanity  has  been  his  discovery  of  what  is  now  univer- 
sally known  as  the  ''Marshall  Hall  Method"  of  restoring  asphyxia- 
ted persons.  How  completely  and  irrefragably  he  has  proved  the 
inutility  and  danger  of  the  practices  hitherto  in  vogue  for  the  resus- 
citation of  asphyxiated  persons  !  Space  prevents  us  from  going  into 
the  theoretical  details  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  method  ;  but  our  col- 
umns have,  for  any  time  these  last  six  months,  contained  overwhelm- 
ing proofs  of  its  truth  and  adaptation  to  practice.  It  is  pleasing  to 
find  that  this  last  labor  of  a  great  mind  has  been  a  labor  of  love, 
something  added  to  the  stock  of  human  happiness,  something  taken 
away  from  the  bitterness  of  life.  It  is  singular  enough  that  in  the 
very  place  where  Marshall  Hall  has  drawn  his  last  breath,  two  cases 
have  lately  occurred  illustrating  the  superiority  of  the  Marshall 
Hall  Method  "  over  the  empiracle  rules  of  the  Royal  Humane  Soci- 
ety. In  one  ease  of  drowning  the  warm  bath  was  administered;  in 
another  the  "  Marshall  Hall  Method  "  was  resorted  to  ;  in  the  first 
case  death  was  the  result ;  in  the  second,  restoration  to  life.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  in  this  number  of  our  journal  should  be  record- 
ed three  more  examples,  illustrative  of  the  successful  application  of 
the  "  Marshall  Hall  Method  "  of  treatment.  It  is  curious,  too,  that 
one  of  them  should  have  occurred  at  Nottingham. 

In  the  practice  of  his  profession,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  was  very  suc- 
cessful. He  linked  himself  early  and  resolutely  to  a  great  subject, 
and  rose  into  fame  upon  his  development  of  it.  He  realized  an  ample 
fortune  as  the  reward  of  a  life  of  unremitting  toil.  We  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  competency  was  hardly  earned  under  such  conditions. 
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Such  a  man  would  have  been  less  than  happy  in  a  different  sphere. 
Labor  was  to  his  restless  and  indomitable  spirit  a  necessity.  Even 
now,  when  we  are  recording  the  death  of  this  illustrious  and  lamented 
physician,  there  is  a  volume  in  the  press — a  recent  effort  of  his  pro- 
lific mind ;  and  until  within  two  months  before  his  dissolution,  the 
mental  energies  of  this  extraordinary  man  were  engaged  in  preparing 
for  publication,  in  The  Lancet,  a  series  of  papers,  entitled,  The 
Complete  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  never  held  the 
office  of  physician  in  an  hospital  in  London.  He  was  only  physician 
to  a  dispensary  for  a  short  time.  He  lectured  at  the  Aldergate- 
street  and  Webb-street  School  of  Medicine,  and  also  at  St.  Thom- 
as's Hospital  Medical  School.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  Professor- 
ship of  Medicine  at  University  College  upon  one  occasion ;  but  owing 
it  is  believed,  to  some  improper  influences,  matters  assumed  such  an 
aspect  as  to  induce  Dr.  Hall  to  retire  from  the  field. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  Dr.  Hall  as  a  man  of  science.  In 
other  relations  of  life  he  was  equally  deserving  of  our  highest  respect. 
As  a  politician,  he  was  liberal  in  the  highest  degree.  He  was  a 
strictly  moral  man,  and  was  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  obli- 
gation of  a  practical  cultivation  of  religion.  That  which  he  thought 
right  to  do,  he  did,  with  unswerving  honesty  and  courage.  All  sub- 
terfuge, trickery,  quackery  and  guile  were  utterly  foreign  to  his 
nature.  So  simple  and  childlike  was  he  in  disposition,  as  hardly  to 
be  able  to  imagine  in  others  the  guile  which  had  no  home  in  his  own 
breast.  He  was  a  kind  husband,  a  most  indulgent  father,  and  a 
faithful  friend.  He  married,  in  1829,  Charlotte,  second  daughter  of 
Valentine  Green,  Esq.,  of  Normanton-le-Heath,  Leicestershire.  Mrs. 
Marshall  Hall's  maternal  grandfather  was  M.  P.  for  Shaftesbury,  and 
son  of  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer,  physician  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
father  of  George  III.  Throughout  the  protracted  illness  of  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  the  assiduous,  devoted,  and  unremetting  attentions  of 
an  affectionate  wife  were  probably  never  surpassed.  This  testimony 
is  due  from  personal  observation  of  fact.  The  deceased  has  left 
one  son,  who  has  relinquished  the  profession  for  the  rural  life  of  a 
country  gentleman. 

We  must  now  close  our  notice  of  one  over  whose  name  we  would 
fain  linger.  Melancholy  as  it  is  to  say  he  was  amongst  us,  our  sorrow 
is  stayed  by  the  reflection  that  he  did  not  live  in  vain.  All  that  a 
grateful  profession  has  to  give  to  his  memory  will  be  given.  We 
shall  still  think  of  him  with  affectionate  respect  as  a  Father  in  med- 
icine, but  as  a  child  in  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his  mind.  Though 
no  title  has  adorned  the  name  of  the  great  Marshall  Hall,  we  who 
are  left  behind  will  esteem  him  as  one  who  would  have  graced  rather 
than  have  been  graced  by  honors  however  exalted.  The  title,  which 
he  preferred  beyond  all  others  was  that  of  the  EngHsh  physiologist. 

The  mortal  remains  of  this  distinguished  man  were,  on  Wednesday 
last,  removed  from  Brighton  to  Nottingham,  where;  we  believe,  a 
post-mortem  examination  has  been  made  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Higginbottom,  his  nephew,  Mr.  Higginbottom,  Jr  ,  and  Dr.  Ransom, 
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physician  to  the  Nottingham  General  Hospital.  It  is  believed  that 
the  death  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  was  caused  by  exhaustion  produced 
by  a  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  of  many  years'  standing,  accompa- 
nied latterly,  it  was  considered  by  many  eminent  surgeons,  with  ma- 
lignant ulceration  of  the  part.  Dr.  Alfred  Hall,  of  the  Old  Sleyne, 
Brighton,  was  one  of  the  chief  medical  attendants  of  the  deceased 
in  his  last  illness.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  had  long  since  pronounced 
the  malady  from  which  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  was  suffering  to  afford  no 
hope  of  the  application  of  any  permanent  remedy. — London  Lancet. 


Etherization  in  Paris. 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  is 
far  greater  than  that  possessed  by  any  of  our  scattered  societies  for 
the  discussion  of  medical  matters.  This  gives  proportionate  inter- 
est to  those  elaborate  debates  on  important  and  momentous  topics 
which  from  time  to  time  occupy  the  attention  of  the  academy,  a 
whole  month  being  sometimes  devoted  to  the  thorough  investigation 
of  a  single  subject.  Last  week  was  concluded  a  long  and  spirited 
debate,  which  had  extended  over  several  seances,  on  the  important 
subject  of  administering  anaesthetics,  or,  as  our  French  neighbors 
call  it,  etherization.  M.  Devergie,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  in 
connection  with  medical  jurisprudence,  had  some  qualms  of  con- 
science in  regard  to  the  responsibility  incurred  by  medical  men  in 
cases  of  death  during  the  administration  of  chloroform.  These  he 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  academy.  Evidently  believing 
that  asphyxis  is  the  general  cause  of  death  in  such  cases,  he  urged 
the  absolute  necessity  of  employing  an  apparatus  for  inhalation 
which  should  provide  a  definite  admixture  of  air  with  the  vapor;  and 
this  last  question  became  the  most  proniinent  one  in  the  debate.  M. 
Velpeau  stated  that  he  had  administered  chloroform  three  or  four 
thousand  times  in  ten  years  without  an  accident ;  and  M.  Huguet 
mentioned  that  only  one  medical  man  in  Paris  employed  any  me- 
chanical contrivance  for  inhalation.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
academy  seemed  decidedly  opposed  to  the  deductions  of  M.  Dever- 
gie  as  to  the  general  cause  of  death,  the  advisability  of  using  an  ap- 
paratus, the  necessity  of  definitely  restricting  the  dose  administered, 
and  the  propriety  of  rendering  the  medical  man  responsible  in  ease 
of  accident.  The  debate  was  finally  closed  by  the  academy  giving 
its  assent  to  the  following  resolution,  proposed,  singularly  enough, 
by  M.  Devergie  himself : — "The  academy  declares  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  science,  etherization  may  be  practiced  with  or  without 
apparatus  ;  and  that  the  choice  of  means  should  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  physician  or  surgeon." — London  Lancet. 
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Population  of  Russia. 

The  Moniteur  de  PArmee  gives  the  following  as  the  results  of  the 
census  of  the  Russian  empire  taken  by  order  of  the  emperor  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  :  "The  total  number  of  the  pop- 
ulation amounts  to  67,000,000,  the  principal  alements  of  -which  give 
results  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  clergy  of  the  Russian 
church  stand  for  the  enormous  number  of  510,000  ;  that  of  the  tol- 
erated creeds,  35,000  ;  the  hereditary  nobility,  155,000  ;  the  petty 
bourgeoisie,  including  discharged  soldiers,  425,000  ;  foreigners  resi- 
ding temporarily,  40,000  ;  difierent  bodies  of  Cossacks,  colonized  on 
the  Oural,  the  Don,  the  Wolga,  the  Black  sea,  the  Baikal,  the  Basch- 
kirs  and  the  irregular  Kalmucks,  2,000,000;  the  population  of  the 
towns,  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  5,000,000;  the  population  of 
the  country  parts,  45,000,000;  the  wandering  tribes,  500.000;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  trans-Caucasian  possessions,  1,400,000;  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  4,200,000;  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  1,400,000; 
and  the  Russian  colonies  in  America,  71,000.  At  the  accession  of 
the  Emperor  Isicholas,  the  census  then  taken  only  gave  a  population 
of  51,000,000.  This  large  increase  in  the  space  of  thirty  years 
may,  however,  be  readily  understood,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Russian  territory  has  now  an  extent  of  22,000,0(10  of  square  kilom- 
etres (a  kilometre  is  five-eighths  of  a  mile),  and  a  length  of  coast 
of  27,000  kilometres.  If  the  population  continue  to  increase  in  the 
same  proportion,  it  will,  by  1900,  amount  to  100,000,000.  The 
Russian  empire,  according  to  the  same  document,  contains  112  dif- 
ferent peoples,  divided  into  12  principal  races,  the  most  numerous 
of  which  is  the  Sclavonian,  including  the  Russians  properly  so  call- 
ed, the  Poles,  the  Cossacks,  and  the  Servian  colonies  of  the  Dnieper. 
These  populations  inhabit  the  finest  and  the  most  important  provin- 
ces of  the  empire.'* 


Statistics  of  the  Population  of  tJie  Russian  Empire;  Increase  of  the 
Population;  Remarkable  Fecundity  of  the  Females 

We  borrow  from  the  Preuss.  Medic.  Verein.Zeit.  1855,  No.  28, 
the  following  statistical  results  relative  to  the  mean  duration  of  life 
in  Russia,  and  to  the  increase  of  the  population.  In  a  population  of 
of  67,000,000,  in  the  year  1853,  we  find  that  there  are  2,782,636 
births,  and  1,950,132  deaths.  Of  these  deaths  26,200  only  took 
place  beyond  50  years;  2,181  beyond  90  years,  and  130  above  100 
years;  7  from  125  to  130  years;  and  in  the  government"  of  Pskow  a 
man  attained  the  age  of  145  years. 

TiiC  facts  relating  to  the  fecundity  of  women  are  so  marvelous, 
that  they  might  well  inspire  doubt,  if  they  were  not  accompanied 
with  so  many  details.    We  read  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History, 
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etc.  of  Moscow  (4t]i  part,  p  80,  81),  the  following  fact:  On  the  21s^ 
of  March,  1755,  the  peasant  Kirilow  was  presented,  along  with  his 
wife,  to  the  empress.  This  peasant  was  married  for  the  second  time 
at  the  age  of  70.  His  first  wife  was  brought  to  bed  21  times — 4 
times  of  4  infants  at  a  birth,  7  times  of  3  infants,  and  10  times  of 
twins — in  all  57  children,  then  alive.  The  second  wife  had  already 
been  delivered  7  times,  once  of  triplets,  and  6  times  of  twins — in 
all,  15  living  children.  This  astonishing  fecundity  has  been  observ- 
ed in  other  cases  in  Russia.  Thus  the  peasant  Gastorowa,  of  the 
village  of  Dolgom,  was  delivered  on  the  1st  of  March,  1854,  of  5 
infants,  two  boys  and  three  girls,  who  all  died  the  same  day.  At 
Torgowa  the  wife  of  a  Kalmuck  had  a  quadruple  birth;  one  of  the 
children  died  the  next  day.  In  the  village  of  Iwokina,  26th  May, 
1854,  a  peasant  had  a  quadruple  birth,  all  the  children  surviving; 
and  in  November,  1854,  another  similar  birth  is  recorded  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Yladimir.  «Many  other  examples  are  given. —  Gaz.  Hob- 
domadaire. 


The  following  anecdote  of  the  celebrated  Surgeon  of  the  Empire, 
we  take  from  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  July: 

Larreyy  the  Soldier- Surgeon. — If  there  is  any  man  of  whom  the 
Pyrenees  may  be  proud  to  have  given  birth,  it  is  he  who  was  pro- 
nounced by  Napoleon  I.  to  be  the  most  honest  man  in  his  empire. 
Endowed  with  a  noble  heart,  vast  intelligence,  and  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion, Larrey  was  indeed  worthy  of  the  friendship  given  to  him  by 
the  greatest  man  of  modern  times.  His  name,  too,  holds  an  equally 
distinguished  position  at  the  present  day,  not  only  among  men  of 
science,  but  amongst  all  who  are  the  benefactors  of  humanity.  "If 
ever  the  army  raises  a  column  of  gratitude,"  said  Napoleon,  it 
owes  one  to  Baron  Larrey."  This  debt  has  been  paid  ;  the  govern- 
ment, the  army,  all  France,  has  joined  in  the  national  labor  of  love, 
and  the  truthful  bronze  now  recalls  to  us  the  venerated  traits  of  him 
whom  we  may  justly  term  the  father  of  French  military  surgery  ; 
for,  from  Ambrose  Pare — of  whose  illustrious  memoirs  but  an  in- 
complete fragment  has  been  transmitted  to  us — up  to  the  first  revo- 
lution, medicine  was  in  its  infancy.  In  the  first  days  of  the  republic, 
everything  had  to  be  done  ;  it  was  necessary  to  create,  to  organize  ; 
and  the  genius  of  Larrey  alone  was  capable  of  this  immense  under- 
taking. Formerly  our  wounded  soldiers  were  carried  to  a  distance 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  receive  the  surgeon's  first  attentions ;  and 
many,  too  many,  alas  !  died  before  they  traversed  the  route  to  the 
ambulance.  Larrey,  seeing  the  insufficiency  and  danger  of  this 
system,  at  once  ordered  that  the  wounded  soldier  should  be  cared 
for,  even  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  military  surgeons 
should  share  with  their  comrades  the  danger  of  war ;  from  this 
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arose  his  system  of  ambulance  carriages,  containing  every  necessary 
provision  for  acting  on  the  spot.    From  this  time,  too,  the  French 
army  surgeon,  who  had  before  been  considered  a  sort  of  accessory 
to  the  army,  gained  definitely  his  place  of  honor  on  the  field  of 
battle.    Larrey  formed  one  of  that  phalanx  of  savanis,  who  accom- 
panied Bonaparte  to  Egypt ;  he  was  the  friend  and  rival  of  Baron 
des  Genettes,  who  immortalized  himself  by  his  heroic  conduct  among 
the  plague-stricken  at  JaflFa.    In  this  rough  and  laborious  campaign 
he  rendered  such  services  to  the  French  army,  that  this  page  alone 
in  his  life  would  have  served  to  hand  his  name  down  to  posterity. 
Later,  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  his  voice  was  heard  among  sci- 
entific men,  and  philosophers  of  all  nations  came  to  listen  to  his  in- 
structions.   Even  kings  honored  him  with  their  friendship.  After 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor,  when  that  great  captain  wished 
personally  to  distribute  the  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  he  told 
Larrey  that  he  intended  to  name  him  commander  of  the  order.  But 
although  a  surgeon-in-chief,  he  would  not  receive  alone  this  distinc- 
tion ;  and  he  told  the  Emperor  that  he  would  not  accept  the  honor, 
without  Baron  Percy — another  eminent  surgeon — were  accorded  the 
same  favor.    Napoleon  yielded,  and  the  two  representatives  of 
French  military  science  were  thus  named  at  the  same  time  command- 
ers of  the  Legion  of  Honor.    This  fact  pictures  the  character  of 
the  man.    Above  all  else  a  man  of  heart,  he  always  remained  pure 
and  independent  among  the  courtiers,  who  only  echoed  the  opinions 
of  their  master.    It  was  not  obstinacy,  but  a  free  spirit  and  truthful 
disposition.    Let  us  see  what  he  did  at  Esling,  when  the  French 
army  was  surrounded,  and  want  began  to  be  felt,  even  in  the  ambu- 
lances.   He  told  them  to  kill  his  own  horses,  and  upon  his  respon- 
sibility to  sacrifice  a  great  number  of  those  of  the  superior  oflBcers, 
to  make  bouillon  for  his  sick  and  wounded.    The  indignant  generals, 
of  course,  demanded  reparation  against  Larrey,  and  the  Emperor 
summoned  the  surgeon  to  his  presence.    **  What  have  you  to  say 
to  this  accusation?"  said  he.    "Sire,"  replied  Larrey,  "the  sick 
are  my  children ;  I  owe  to  you  an  account  of  their  lives  ;  under 
these  circumstances,  I  but  did  my  duty.    Besides,  of  what  do  these 
gentlemen  complain;  they  have  a  horse  each  left,  while  I  have  killed 
all  mine  1"    What  could  Napoleon  do  ?    He  could  not  be  angry  ; 
he  pardoned  the  man  for  his  intrepidity  and  honesty.    When  the 
harassed  and  maimed  relics  of  the  Grand  Army  were  crossing  the 
bridge  of  the  Beresina,  not  one  stayed  to  save  his  general,  his  friend, 
his  father,  not  even  to  preserve  his  flag.    Suddenly,  on  the  middle 
of  the  bridge,  a  buzzing  whisper  ran  through  the  crowd — a  name  is 
pronounced — hands  are  stretched  out — a  man  is  passed  from  arm  to 
ajm  with  all  the  care  aflfection  can  suggest — that  man  was  Larrey  ? 
After  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  a  number  of  soldiers  were 
wounded  in  the  hand  by  ill- constructed  weapons.    At  the  same  time 
treason  was  suspected  in  the  camp,  and  the  gloomy  mind  of  Napo- 
leon saw  in  this  a  fresh  proof  of  it.    He  summoned  his  generals  to  a 
council  of  war;  they  confirmed  his  suspicions,  and,  furious  with 
jealous  rage,  he  ordered  Larrey  to  draw  up  a  report  upon  the  mat- 
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ter.  Larrey  presented  it,  and  the  Emperor  paced  the  tent  in  great 
agitation,  digging  up  the  turf  with  the  end  of  his  cane.  "These 
men  are  guilty,"  be  said.  "They  are  not,  sire,"  replied  the  intrepid 
surgeon  ;  *'  the  accusation  of  treachery  is  a  calumny  for  which  you 
will  have  to  account  to  history."  Begone,"  said  the  Emperor,  "I 
will  make  you  know  my  pleasure."  Larrey,  calm  in  the  security  of 
a  good  conscience,  retired,  satisfied  that  he  had  done  his  best  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  innocent.  A  few  hours  passed,  and  at  last  Na- 
poleon summoned  him.  **  Thank  you,  Larrey,"  said  he;  "alas! 
why  am  I  not  always  surrounded  with  men  like  you  ?"  Bonaparte 
spoke  truly  ;  if  he  had  only  been  advised  by  men  of  such  energy 
and  greatness  of  heart,  in  the  days  of  his  misfortunes,  he  might 
never  have  fallen.  We  must  return  to  Larrey  at  Waterloo,  where 
he  had  gone  to  assist  at  the  obsequies  of  the  Empire.  His  horse 
was  killed  under  him;  he  was  wounded  in  two  places;  he  was  crush- 
ed on  the  ground  among  the  flying  crowd;  they  had  made  him  pris- 
oner, and  the  Prussians  were  on  the  point  of  shooting  him,  when 
one  of  the  enemy's  surgeons,  an  old  pupil  at  Vienna,  recognized  his 
old  teacher,  and  hastened  to  apprize  Blucher.  His  life  was  saved, 
and  a  guard  of  honor  escorted  him  to  the  French  frontier.  They 
could  scarcely  do  less  for  such  a  man.  After  the  Restoration,  he 
retired  into  the  shade,  shut  out  from  the  Court.  Snrgeon-in- chief  of 
the  hospital  of  the  Guard,  he  had  neither  distinctions  nor  honors  ; 
he  was  neither  Peer  of  France  nor  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor;  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  road  to  the  Tuilleries  of  the 
Bourbons.  One  day  a  guard  presented  himself  to  him  with  a  letter 
of  recommendation.  "What  do  yon  wish?"  said  Larrey.  "I  would 
like  to  be  corporal.  Monsieur  le  Baron."  "  Alas!"  repHed  the  sur- 
geon of  the  Emperor,  "I  have  made  generals  in  my  time,  but  to-day 
I  don't  know  whether  I  have  interest  enough  to  make  a  corporal.'* 
In  1830,  the  hospital  of  the  Guard  was  on  the  point  of  being  attack- 
ed by  the  mob ;  the  authorities  were  unable  to  check  them,  when 
Larrey  appeared  and  said  :  "  My  friends  we  have  only  sick  people 
here  ;  every  good  Frenchman  ought  to  respect  this  asylum."  The 
crowd  instantly  retreated  with  a  round  of  applause  to  the  gallant 
veteran.  He  was  an  old  man,  still  active  and  energetic,  however, 
and  he  felt  that  but  a  few  years  separated  him  from  the  tomb,  when 
an  irresistible  desire  seized  upon  him  to  revisit  Africa,  the  scene  of 
his  earliest  labors.  The  government  yielded  to  his  request  and  he 
set  out  His  journey  across  the  African  provinces  was  one  continu- 
ous ovation,  an  immense  triumph  ;  and  his  son,  a  savant  worthy  of 
the  great  name  he  bears,  witnessed  how  his  illustrious  father  was 
venerated  by  the  French  army.  The  presentiment  entertained  by 
everybody  as  to  the  result  of  climate  and  camp  hfe  upon  Larrey, 
soon  realized  itself ;  and  on  his  return  to  France,  .he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  illness  incurred  by  his  devotion.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Paris.  The  Government  of  July  refused  the  tomb  of  the  Invalides 
to  the  captive  of  St.  Helena,  but  the  city  of  Paris  spontaneously 
awarded  a  place  therein  to  the  citizen  who  had  so  well  deserved  of 
his  country.    A  crowd  of  soldiers,  savants,  and  people,  mingled  in 
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one  mournful  procession,  followed  Larrey  to  his  last  resting  place. 
His  numerous  works,  conceived  as  it  were,  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  collected  from  nature  and  enriched  with  ideas  the  most  rare, 
are  mines  of  information  of  which  France  may  be  proud.  Friend 
of  the  Emperor,  philosopher,  a  man  of  excessive  energy,  noble 
character,  true  heart,  masculine  and  imposing  in  appearance  even 
among  the  greatest  men  of  the  empire,  Larrey  is  worthy  of  immor- 
tality. 


On  the  Death  of  Charlotte  Bronte.    Communicated  for  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  by  Dr.  Changing  of  Boston. 

The  death  of  Charlotte  Bronte  is  the  saddest  fact  in  a  life  whose 
key-note  w^as  sorrow,  and  whose  melancholy  music  filled  the  very 
atmosphere  in  which  she  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  her  being.  She 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  baptized  in  the  dark  waters  of 
death.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  about  five  years  of  age,  and, 
in  quick  succession,  four  sisters  and  her  only  brother. 

It  was  not  a  common  family,  that  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  Two  of 
her  sisters  died  young,  but  lived  long  enough  to  indicate  that  they 
would  have  left  their  mark  on  their  times.  The  two  elder  sisters 
gave  the  same  evidence  of  their  power  in  written  works.  Her 
brother  had  large  intellectual  endowment  and  culture,  but  worse 
than  wasted  all  that  might  have  greatly  distinguished  him.  We  do 
not  design  in  this  notice  of  one  whose  life  has  been  so  admirably 
written  by  Mrs.  Gaskill,  and  which  all  readers  have  read,  to  review 
this  work.  And  yet  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  it  is  a 
record  of  a  remarkable  person,  who  in  the  midst  and  pressure  of 
severe  trial,  never  failed  in  duty  to  herself,  and  to  all  whose  well 
being  she  could  in  any  way  contribute.  She  was  small,  delicate  in 
person — apparently  incapable  of  effort.  Yet  she  meets,  or  makes 
occassion  for  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  action,  which  in  its 
detail  astonishes  us  by  its  rarity,  and  still  more  by  its  success.  She 
writes  with  startling  strength — brings  before  you  men  and  women, 
her  own  creations,  and  reveals  what  is  in  them,  both  in  their  word 
or  work,  in  language  and  act  which  leaves  little  ground  for  question. 
She  goes  to  a  foreign  country,  of  dififerent  language  from  her  own — 
goes  alone,  by  the  guidance  of  the  same  instinct  which  always  ac- 
companies a  true  object,  and  accomplishes  all  she  attempts.  She 
writes,  and  while  her  manuscripts  are  gathering  dust  on  the  pub- 
lisher, s  shelves,  she  writes  on,  nothing  daunted,  and  at  length  comes 
forth  as  an  author,  and  declares,  anonymously,  her  gigantic  power. 
**Who  wrote  Jane  Eyre?'*  is  the  question  "Not  a  man,"  says 
one,  "for  a  man  would  not " — "  Not  a  w^oman,"  says  another,  "for 
a  woman  could  not." 

Pardon  us,  that  we  have  for  a  moment  deviated  from  our  purpose 
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— to  speak  of  the  death  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  We  could  not  but 
say  a  word  of  a  life  so  sad  as  was  hers,  and  for  the  reason  that  in 
an  event  -which  was  to  her  an  unmixed  felicity,  she  found  death. 
Sadly,  in  deep  sadness,  do  we  ask,  was  it  not  a  fitting  coronation  of 
such  a  genius,  and  such  a  life  ? 

Charlotte  Bronte  married  late  in  life.  Her  father  opposed  her 
marriage,  and  the  daughter  could  not  marry  the  man  she  so  deeply 
loved,  as  her  marriage  must  separate  her  from  her  father,  now  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age,  and  with  no  living  creature  of  his  house 
but  her  left.  At  last  her  father's  consent  is  given  and  she  is  mar- 
ried. This  was  an  event  in  Haworth.  Everybody  came  to  the  wed- 
ding. Charlottee  had  been  the  friend  of  all  the  poor.  She  would 
traverse,  in  snow  and  rain,  the  wild  moors  of  her  home,  to  carry 
something  for  the  sick  child  or  parent,  or  to  do  something  for  them. 
Everybody  knew  her,  and  everybody  loved  her.  Says  Mrs.  Gas- 
kill,  *•  many  old  and  humble  friends  were  there,  seeing  her  look 
like  a  snow-drop."  Her  bridal  dress,  after  a  few  months,  became 
her  shroud. 

She  became  pregnant,  and  soon  after  experienced  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  that  state,  but  which  rapidly  became  morbidly  severe. 
Nausea,  vomiting  and  faintness;  and  fainting,  at  first  frequent,  be- 
came at  length  constant.  The  sight  of  food  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce them  all  in  most  distressing  forms.  Said  one,  **a  wren  would 
have  starved  on  what  she  ate  during  those  last  six  weeks."  A 
physician  was  called.  **He  came,  and  assigned  a  natural  cause  for 
her  miserable  indisposition;  a  little  patience  and  all  would  go  right." 

From  the  record,  nothing  more  seems  to  have  been  said  or  done 
in  this  case.  We  copy  the  following  from  Mrs.  Gaskill,  because  of 
its  professional  interest,  and  as  showing  something  of  the  sufferer's 
state  in  the  last  moments  of  her  life: 

-  "Long  days  and  longer  nights  went  by;  still  the  same  relentless 
nausea  and  faintness,  and  still  borne  on  in  patient  trust.  About  the 
third  week  in  March  (it  was  early  in  the  new  year,  1855,  that  the 
symptoms  first  appeared),  there  was  a  change;  a  low,  wandering 
delirium  came  on;  and  in  it  she  begged  constantly  for  food,  and  even 
for  stimulants.  She  swallowed  eagerly  now;  but  it  was  too  late. 
Wakening,  for  an  instant,  from  this  stupor  of  intelligence,  she  saw 
her  husband's  woe-worn  face,  and  caught  the  sound  of  some  mur- 
mured words  of  prayer  that  God  woiti.d  spare  her.  'Oh!'  she  whis- 
pered forth,  *I  am  not  going  to  die,  am  I  ?  He  will  not  separate 
us,  we  have  been  so  happy.'  " 

She  died  Saturday  morning,  March  31st. 

It  is  of  the  professional  relations  of  our  subject — the  treatment  of 
the  signs  of  pregnancy  when  morbidly  aggravated,  that  we  will  now 
speak.  Was  the  cause  the  motive  cause  of  those  symptoms  which 
produced  death  in  Charlotte  Bront6  removed  ?  This  question  is  of 
great  interest.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  it  was  our  privilege  to 
attend  the  midwifery  lectures  of  Dr.  John  Haighton,  in  London;  and 
a  better  lecturer  than  Haighton  is  not  in  our  memory.  He  discussed 
this  question  of  removing  the  cause  of  those  symptoms,  aijd  showed 
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conclusively  that  in  cases  in  which  other  means  had  failed,  and  the 
worst  consequences  were  to  be  looked  for,  it  was  the  duty  of  tiie 
physician  to  remove  the  cause,  viz:  to  remove  the  fcelus  from  the  womb. 
flaighton  related  his  experience,  and  dwelt  on  tlie  opposition  he  had 
met  with  in  consultations,  to  such  measures  as  he  kuew  could  alone 
save  life.  More  recently  we  have  spoken  with  emiuent  men  abroad 
on  this  subject,  and  have  met  with  objections  to  the  practice;  or 
when  it  was  allowed  to  be  proper,  it  has  been  after  so  much  evil  has 
been  done  that  there  has  hardly  been  any  reason  to  look  for  success 
from  it. 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  resort  to  the  measure  under  considera- 
tion, and  in  every  case  recovery  has  been  rapid  and  complete.  We 
have  known  death  to  happen  when  the  measure  has  been  rejected 
by  patient  or  friends,  and  where  all  other  means  have  been  faith- 
fully used.  In  one  case  it  was  clear  that  death  must  occur  if  things 
remained  as  they  were,  but  in  which  the  mother  of  the  patient  would 
not  consent  to  the  measure,  unless  the  physicians  who  advised  it 
would  in  the  first  place  guarantee  its  success.  The  attending  physi- 
cian would  not  do  this;  and  soon  after  our  consultation  we  heard  of 
the  patient's  death. 

In  another  instance,  the  ladj  lived  in  a  distant  State.  She  was  a 
clergyman's  wife,  and  of  the  church  of  England.  She  was  reduced 
by  naseau  and  vomiting  to  excessive  weakness,  and  absolutely  could 
keep  nothing  on  her  stomach.  It  was  between  the  second  and  third 
month  of  pregnancy.  The  foetus  was  removed,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  after,  we  found  her  heartily  eating  solid  food,  and  she  was 
soon  well.  The  operation  was  performed  on  the  same  patient  a 
second  time,  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  with  the  same  result. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  pracdce  was  not  attempted  until  full 
trial  had  been  made  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  treatment, 
and  after  the  best  evidence  that  the  decease  was  rapidly  increasing. 
In  another  lady,  it  was  not  until  convulsive  movements  had  occurred 
in  the  universal  exhaustion,  that  the  measure  was  adopted.  This 
patient  recovered,  and  this  was  a  second  trial  of  it  in  the  same 
patient. 

We  dwell  on  these  cases,  because  a  grave  moral  question  is  in- 
volved in  our  subject;  and  to  say  that  it  is  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  life  is  clearly  in  jeopardy,  that  any  physician  who  deserves  the 
name,  would  for  a  moment  entertain  the  question  we  are  considering. 
It  is  then  as  a  remedy;  and  only  to  be  used  under  what  we  beheve 
are  really  desperate  circumstances. 

Whether  the  cause  was  removed  in  Charlotte  Bronte's  case,  or 
whether  she  died  of  pregnancy,  we  know  not.  We  know  not  what 
was  the  limit  of  that  "little  patience,  when  all  would  go  right." 
But  as  the  disease  continued  unrelieved  till  death,  may  it  not  be 
asked  if  the  cause  of  that  disease  did  not  remain  undisturbed  till  it 
became  the  cause  of  death?  The  question  is  put,  because  in  no 
like  case  which  has  come  under  our  care,  however  unpromising,  has 
death  occurred  after  the  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  womb. 
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Statistics  of  Placenta  Prcevia,    By  Dr.  Schwarz. 

Dr.  Schwarz  of  Fulda,  in  Hesse- Cassel,  having  heard  the  fre- 
quency of  placenta  praevia  stated  in  a  mediaal  society  as  far  greater 
than  he  had  hitherto  believed  it  to  be,  examined  in  reference  to  this 
point  the  official  returns  made  by  the  Hesse  practitioners.  These 
were  supplied  by  150  accoucheurs,  during  a  period  of  20  years,  i.  e. 
from  1835  to  1854  inclusive.  They  related  to  519,328  births,  and 
among  these  tvere  only  332  cases  of  placenta  praevia — the  number 
varying  from  8  to  28  per  annum.  Of  these  332  cases,  246  women 
recovered  and  86  died:  251  children  were  born  dead,  and  85  were 
born  living.  In  40  instances  the  women  were  primiparous  and  in 
292  pluriparous.  Podalic  version  was  performed  in  269  cases,  and 
cephalic  version  in  7;  while  in  23  instances  the  children  were  re- 
moved by  the  forceps,  in  6  by  craniotomy,  and  in  13  by  post-mor- 
tem Caesarian  section.  In  8  instances  the  placenta  was  removed, 
and  in  16  the  plug  was  resorted  to. — Monatschrift fur  Gehurt&kunde. 


Caiamenial  Oonorrkoea  and  Syphilis. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Skey,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
has  recently  lectured  on  Gonorrhoeal  Rheumatism.  The  London 
Medical  Circular  gives  us  the  lecture,  from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  bearing  upon  a  point  of  great  interest: 

I  saw  some  time  ago  another  most  remarkable  case  of  this  kind — 
the  splitting  in  pieces  of  a  family  might  have  occurred  from  the  rail- 
lery and  ignorance  of  the  hospital  surgeon,  but  he  could  not  see  it. 
A  respectable-looking  married  man  came  with  this  catamenial  gon- 
orrhoea; he  was  very  much  puzzled  about  it,  but  the  surgeon  laughed 
at  him:  "So  ho,  my  fine  friend,"  he  said,  "you've  simply  gone  and 
done  it,  you've  been  with  the  girls."  The  man  said  not, — that  from 
the  nature  of  his  business  it  was  impossible.  "  Then  some  one  has 
been  with  the  girls  or  with  your  wife,  for  you  have  the  bad  disorder 
— that's  the  short  and  long  of  it."  The  man  protested,  till  at  last 
he  swore  an  enormously  large  oath  at  the  ignorance  of  us  all.  "Why, 
I  have  committed  as  many  crimes  as  many  men,  and  why  should  I 
be  such  a  fool,  if  I  wished  to  be  cured,  as  to  say  if  I  had,  that  I 
had  not  had  intercourse  with  a  woman."  I  don't  believe  he  had, 
but  that  it  was  one  of  the  dozens  of  cases  where  the  irregularities  of 
married  life  had  given  rise  to  a  gonorrhoea  or  blenhorrhcea,  that  I 
defy  you  to  distinguish  from  common  gonorrhoea.  I  say  there  is  a 
"tertium  quid"  engendered  during  the  period  of  ovulation  or  men- 
struation in  the  female,  that  may  give  rise  to  gonorrhoea,  but  I  do 
not  believe  in  syphilitic  inoculation.    If  you  know  how  to  treat  rheu- 
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matism  you  know  a  great  deal  also  of  tliis  disease.  Mr.  Abernethy, 
as  I  said,  already  went  to  the  threshold  on  the  subject,  as  regards 
"  rheumatic  gonorrhoea,"  or  what  you  will  see  copied  in  the  books 
and  manuals  as  gonorrhceal  rheumatism.  Evans  and  Rose  and 
Hennen,  away  from  the  coteries  of  London,  settled  the  thing  for 
ever.  You  are  probably  aware,  the  prostitutes  in  France  are  all 
examined  at  stated  times,  and  are  furnished  with  clean  bills  of 
health  ?  Well,  Evans  saw  several  hundreds  of  these  women  exam- 
ined, and  only  three  were  diseased  :  but  he  had  153  soldiers  under 
his  care  at  that  moment  with  syphilis  !  I  say  how  did  these  153 
soldiers  become  diseased  from  three  women  ?  How  did  they  get  it? 
Where  was  it  to  come  from  ?  To  my  mind,  now,  it  is  as  clear  as 
that  chloroform  will  produce  insensibility,  or  any  other  fact  in  sur- 
gery ;  they  got  it  from  the  clean  women  and  not  from  the  diseased. 
I  told  you  of  Torres  Vedras.  This  army  was  inaccessible  for  a  long 
time,  and  dozens  of  officers  had  intercourse  with  the  couple  of  girls 
dancing  at  the  theatre.  These  girls,  mind  you,  in  good  health,  yet 
shoals  of  these  efficers  came  to  England  with  bad  phagedaenic  sores. 
Do  you  think  they  got  phagedeene  directly,  as  Mr.  Hunter  would 
think,  from  these  girls  ?    I  don't. 

Well,  I'll  tell  you  another  case,  and  within  a  very  short  period  of 
the  present — not  to  go  back  to  Torres  Vedras  or  Waterloo,  or  tire 
you  with  what  you  will  find  decked  out  in  the  books  of  the  schools — 
the  case  of  a  lawyer.  [I  am  glad  it's  a  lawyer,  if  it  must  be  some- 
body— (laughter) — lawyers  are  so  wedded  to  do  nothing  if  errone- 
ous to  the  decision  of  their  judges.]  It  was,  in  a  word,  the  counter- 
part of  the  first  case — seduction — love  (the  old  story) — seduction, 
gonorrhoea,  and  a  crop  of  sores.  I  examined  the  lady  with  the 
utmost  minuteness.  I  sifted  this  case  carefully.  I  believe  there  was 
no  disease  whatever  in  the  lady  nor  in  the  gentleman,  previous  to  the 
occurrence.  Yet  all  the — what  shall  I  call  it — legal  evidence  was 
the  other  way.  Legal  proof  on  medical  subjects  at  present  is  the 
greatest  absurdity  under  Heaven  ;  because  well-bound  books  on 
surgery  say  one  thing  to  a  man  with  a  wig  and  gown  on,  and  because 
a  surgeon's  opinion,  which  is  not  only  viva  voce  and  original,  but 
fairly  worked  out  after  thirty  or  forty  years'  analysis  of  facts  and 
cases  in  hospitals,  must  be  thrown  to  the  winds,  in  favor  of  the 
dictum  of  some  old  book,  or  some  new  book  copying  the  old. 

I  say  this  material  syphilitic  infection  is  all  a  fallacy.  I  don't 
believe  either  in  all  that  black  letter  lore  of  syphilis  coming  from 
St.  Domingo  with  Columbus  in  the  15th  century.  Gonorrhoea  is 
detailed  in  our  oldest  and  most  sacred  of  books. 

Mr.  Skey  next  stated  the  particulars  of  a  very  interesting  case — 
a  case  of  most  frightful  phagedaenic  sores  in  a  gentleman,  like  those 
of  the  officers  sent  from  Lisbon,  but  where  the  disease  was  clearly 
the  result  of  scrofula,  or  some  such  constitutional  taint  in  the  gen- 
tleman's system,  aggravated  by  those  injudicious  courses  of  mercu- 
ry, ordered  for  a  very  simple  affection  at  first.  The  case  was  one, 
also,  where  the  hymen  was  ruptured  for  the  first  time,  but  not  a  trace 
of  disease  existed  in  the  lady. 
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"This  old  mercurial  school,  however,  still  holds  out,"  Mr.  Skey 
continued  to  say,  "I  am  sorry  that  even  men  like  Sir  B.  Brodie  still 
belong  to  it ;  it  is  not  true  that  a  woman  who  will  allow  one  man  to 
her  embraces  will  allow  any  other;  and  if  the  disease  be  checked  by 
mercury— pos^  hoc,  &c. — that  we  should  go  on  giving  it !  In  this 
last  patient  it  made  all  this  difference;  that  whereas  Rose,  or  Evans, 
or  Carmichael  would  have  cured  this  gentleman  without  mercury  ; 
in  following  the  plan  of  the  older  schools,  he  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  owing  to  the  mercury,  under  the  first  advice  in  London,  af- 
fecting the  membranes  of  his  brain.  We  shall  not  speak  of  the  hid- 
eous mutilations  of  face  and  nose,  the  time  sacrificed  away  from  bus- 
iness on  the  sick  hst,  and  the  marks  which  rupia  too  often  leaves  on 
the  forehead  and  face.  I  am  satisfied,  and  you  will  be  so,  too,  when 
you  see  some  practice,  that  all  this  old-fashioned  dosing  system  with 
mercury  is  bad.  I  would  almost  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  very 
worst  cases  of  syphilis,  so  called  in  men  that  I  have  seen,  have  been 
the  result  of  something  wrong  with  the  man  rather  than  with  the 
woman  ;  and  where  the  '*tertium  quid"  was  aggravated  by  this  sys- 
tem of  giving  mercury,  as  a  piece  of  murderous  old  routine  in  all 
cases  alike  ! 

Well,  a  few  words  now  as  to  gonorrhoea  and  rheumatism.  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  spontaneous  gleet  ?  Yes — it  is  a  cata-rrh  of 
the  parts  ;  I  know  a  gentleman  who  has  had  gleet;  but  he  has  been 
several  months,  aye  years,  in  bed  for  another  disease,  and  he  had 
no  possible  manner  of  getting  gleet. 

You  will  find  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  is  eccentric  gonorrhcea  ; 
mostly  in  oldish  people,  the  disease  mild  or  the  opposite,  fond  of  fits 
and  starts  or  aberrations  ;  it  is  gonorrhoea  in  a  rheumatic  system, 
but  not  rheumatism  connected  as  a  secondary  symptom  or  as  cause 
and  effect  with  gonorrhoea.  I  am  satisfied  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism 
and  gonorrhoea  are  children  of  one  parent,  and  not  related  as  rheu- 
matism the  child  of  gonorrhoea — the  parent. 

I  will  now  tell  you  more  :  I  have  seen  every  form  of  syphilitic  dis- 
ease as  obtained  from  healthy  women.  These  cases  occur  in  the 
better  ranks  of  society,  with  men  who  are  above  suspicion.  What 
is  sometimes  shocking  in  a  moral  point  of  view  is  of  the  utmost  value 
to  us  pathologically.  But  I  must  not  dwell  on  these  cases.  The 
gentlemen  come  to  me  expressing  their  unbounded  astonishment,  yet 
if  you  make  the  most  carel'ul  search,  even  with  the  speculum,  there 
is  no  disease  in  the  lady,  it  would  be  almost  a  rehef  to  one's  mind  to 
find  something,  but  there  is  no  disease  whatever.  No  !  it  is  all  fal- 
lacious. 


Statistics  0/  the  "  Umbilical  Cord.'*    By  Mr.  Beale. 

"On  looking  over  a  record  of  midwifery  cases  attended  by  myself, 
I  was  atonished  at  the  number  of  times  in  which  the  umbilical  cord 
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was  fouud  encircling  the  neck.  In  1,220  cases,  it  was  once  wound 
round  the  neck  in  175,  twice  round  in  32,  and  thrice  round  in  7 
cases.  In  1  case,  the  cord  was  crossed  ovei  the  chest  and  back, 
and  looped  under  both  axillae  ;  it  measured  58  inches  in  length. 
In  3  cases  there  was  a  single  knot  pn  the  cord,  and  on  one  funis 
were  two  knots.  Dropsy  of  the  cord  occurred  once,  increasing  its 
breadth  to  two  inches,  and  rendering  it  very  tortuous.  The  shortest 
cord  was  five  inches  in  length.  (In  Dr.  Rigby's  'Midwifery'  there 
is  mention  of  a  case  in  which  it  was  but  two  inches  long^  and  anoth- 
e  r  in  which  its  length  was  61  inches,  vide  page  182.)  I  did  not  no- 
tice any  unusual  retardation  of  the  labors  in  those  of  my  cases  to 
which  I  have  referred,  only  more  or  less  lividity  of  the  neck  and 
face,  according  to  the  time  spent  in  the  head  passing  into  the  world. 

These  cases  give,  as  the  average,  about  1  in  5  in  which  the 
cord  is  so  coiled.  It  seems  surprising  that  in  cases  of  alleged  infan- 
ticide the  plea  of  death  being  caused  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
funis  (without  help)  lias  nbt  been  seized  upon  to  any  extent  by  the 
counsel  for  the  defence,  for  such  a  liability  must  tend  to  diminish  the 
chances  of  life.  These  cases,  however,  rarely  go  beyond  a  charge 
of  concealment  being  sustained." — Medical  Circular. 


PART  THIRD. 
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Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  By  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.  D  , 
Professor  of  Sargery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
and  formerly  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  Cincinnati  College.  Third  Edition,  modified  and 
thoroughly  Revised.  Illustrated  by  Three  Hundred  and  forty-two 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1857, 
pp.  771.    (For  sale  by  Riley  &  Co  ) 

As  stated  above,  this  is  the  TJiird  edition  of  Professor  Gross*  work 
on  Pathological  Anatomy.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  two  vol- 
umes ;  the  second  consisted  of  a  single  volume  ;  the  third,  the  one 
before  us,  also  of  a  single  volume. 

The  present  differs  from  its  predecessors  in  several  respects.  The 
author  states  that  it  has  been  materially  modified,  and  fully  brought 
up  to  the  existing  state  of  the  science  of  which  it  treats.    Much  that 
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related  to  Histology  and  Diagnosis  in  the  preceding  edition  has  been 
omitted,  -while  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  new  matter  has  been 
added  ;  and  where  it  was  necessary  the  language  has  been  rendered 
more  "  concise  and  terse."  Besides,  there  have  been  introduced 
one  hundred  and  thirty  new  cuts,  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the 
Author's  own  specimens,  and  engraved  under  his  superintendence. 

The  dedication  of  the  former  editions  was  to  Daniel  Drake.  This 
the  Author  has  not  thought  proper  to  change  in  the  one  before  us. 
Side  by  side  he  and  that  uncommon  man  labored  for  years  in  schools 
of  the  West  in  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  which  this  volume 
treats,  and  hence  what  more  praise-worthy  than  this  evidence  of  a 
disposition  to  perpetuate  tokens  of  regard. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  pacts. 

Part  1,  consists  of  twenty  chapters  ;  part  2d  of  twenty-seven. 

Part  first,  discusses  the  General  Frinciphs  of  Pathological  Avato- 
my  ;  part  second,  Special  Pathological  Anatomy. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  work  there  can  be  no  diversity 
of  opinion.  It  is  a  condensation  of  what  is  accredited  as  knowledge 
in  the  department  to  which  it  relates.  It  is  not  founded  entirely 
upon  the  observations  of  the  author,  for  this  would,  as  with  any 
other  work  of  the  kind,  have  impaired  its  value  as  a  resume;  but 
upon  the  trust-worthy  researches  of  most  who  have  labored  availa- 
bly in  the  department.  The  Author  occupied  the  Chair  of  Patho- 
logical Anatomy  for  four  years  in  the  Cincinnati  College,  during 
which  time  the  materials  for  the  body  of  the  work  were  in  part  col- 
lected. Since  that  time  he  has,  as  we  see,  been  careful  to  watch 
the  progress  of  his  subject  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  has 
made  it  necessary  to  re-write  much  of  the  work  in  order  that  it  may 
conform  to  the  latest  discoveries  and  most  approved  reasonings. 

A  feature  of  the  work  with  which  we  are  pleased  consists,  where 
the  subject  is  of  importance,  of  a  brief  historical  outline  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  a  statement  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  in  early 
times  given  it  their  attention.  On  the  old  and  hackneyed  subject  of 
Ivfiammation — a  process  that  is  yet  not  exhausted — ^^it  is  amusing  to 
see  the  diversity  of  opinion.  With  some  it  constitutes  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  pathological  anatomy  ;  no  process  of  which  it  is  not  the  lead- 
ing, controling  element.  Indeed,  the  conservative  and  cautious, 
allowed  it  to  figure  so  largely,  at  one  period,  as  to  run  them  into  a 
practice  almost  mechanical.  Then,  again,  on. the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess how  widely  different,  or  rather  how  opposite,  have  been  the 
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views  ?  While  the  capillaries  have  been  regarded  as  its  seat  by- 
pretty  general  consent,  one  would  have  these  affected  with  spasms 
or  paralysis  ;  another  with  inertion,  and  a  third  with  an  excess  of 
mobility.  Bennet  would  say  that  it  is  a  deviation  merely  from 
healthy  nutrition;  Leibig  would  say  it  is  the  result  of  an  unusually 
rapid  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  arterial  blood  with  the  tissues  of  an 
inflamed  part.  Then,  again,  there  are  some  who  ignore  the  term 
inflammation  altogether,  referring  all  the  phenomena  to  congestion 
heyperaemia,  etc. 

Such  thinking  with  reference  to  the  most  general  of  the  abnormal 
processes  shows  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  subjects  of  pathol- 
ogy. Reasoning  on  the  process,  no  doubt,  first  led  to  its  location  in 
the  capillaries.  But  after  this,  it  was  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 
To  understand  the  matter  the  aid  of  the  Microscope  was  required. 

The  Microscope  confirms  the  old  doctrine  of  the  capillaries  being 
the  seat  of  the  first  changes  that  take  place  in  inflammation.  It 
goes  on  to  show  that  there  is  increased  motion  or  determination  of  the 
blood  to  the  affected  part  as  the  first  stage  of  the  process.  This  is 
succeeded  by  distension  of  the  capillaries  and  stagnation  of  the  cur- 
rent. The  stagnation  seems  to  be  due  to  several  causes.  1.  The 
white  corpuscles,  from  their  greater  cohesiveness,  become  attached 
to  the  walls  of  the  vessel  in  quantities  that  block  it  up,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  red  corpuscles — the  oxygen  carriers  that  occupy  the  more 
central  part  of  the  caliber  from  passing  the  accustomed  route.  2. 
Late  researches  seem  to  show  that  the  walls  of  the  vessel  of  an  in- 
flamed part  becomes  aff'ected  so  as  to  give  off"  cells,  resembling 
the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  except  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
cell  wall  is  deficient,  and  hence  their  more  adhesive  property.  3. 
The  exosmosis  and  osmosis  of  the  red  corpuscles,  by  which  they  too 
become  unnaturally  adhesive,  and  thus  co- operate  with  the  white  in 
the  process  of  obstruction.  4.  Not  only  altered  affinities  between 
the  particles  of  the  blood,  but  between  these  and  the  walls  of  the 
vessel  do  much  in  producing  the  stagnation.  We  have,  therefore, 
in  an  inflamed  tissue  increased  and  diminished  action,  and  a  process 
of  cell-formation  set  up  in  the  part,  together  with  altered  affinities. 

All  of  these  conditions  point  to  a  pathological  process,  which  can 
only  l^e  understood  by  interrogating  them  separately.  They  also 
indicate  why  the  process  is  so  destructive  to  structure,  as  well  as  to 
function. 
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The  Author's  extensive  acquaintance  has  enabled  him  to  collect 
from  practicing  physicians  quite  an  amount  of  indigenous  experience, 
rare  in  character  and  of  high  interest.    Under  the  head  of  Iniernal 
Stravgulation  a  case  is  referred  to  of  which  we  had  some  knowledge 
in  early  professional  life.    The  case  was  published  oiiginally  in  the 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  and  as  published  is  erro- 
neous in  a  very  important  particular.    It  was  a  case  oi  Intussuscep- 
tion^ and  the  subject  of  it  was  a  boy,  6  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a 
farmer.    He  was  at  first  attacked  with  spasmodic  pain  in  the  bowels 
after  eating  green  currents.    Yomiting,  arrest  of  alvine  discharges, 
and  fever  succeeded.    The  abdomen  became  tender,  and  in  the  right 
iliac  region  a  tumor  of  half  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  made  its  appear- 
ance.   The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  revealed  on  the  17th  day  of  the 
disease,  instead  of  on  the  7th,  as  the  Western  Journal  has  it,  by  the 
elimination  of  a  portion  of  intestine  twenty -nine  inches  long,  consisting 
of  the  colon,  parts  of  the  c^cum,  and  vermiform  appendage.  The 
patient  recovered  without  any  unfavorable  symptoms ;  but  was  for 
some  months  liable  to  attacks  of  colic,  except  when  his  food  was 
properly  selected.    He  lived  some  14  years  after  the  accident,  work- 
ing on  a  farm  most  of  the  time,  and  then,  as  we  have  learned,  died 
as  seemed  from  inanition.    No  post-mortem  was  made.    We  had  re- 
moved from  the  region ;  and  the  physician  in  attendance  was  not 
aware  of  the  great  importance  of  seeing  how  Nature  repaired  such 
accidents. 

Comparing  the  present  with  former  editions  of  this  work,  several 
very  essential  improvements  may  be  noted.  The  Microscope,  the 
revelations  of  which  received  but  a  passing  notice  in  former  editions, 
in  this,  figures  very  formally.  A  paragraph  on  Microscopical 
CharacterSy^  is  introduced  wherever  it  is  regarded  as  contributing  to 
the  full  elaboration  of  the  subject ;  and,  in  our  judgment,  this  fea- 
ture adds  very  much  to  the  value  of  the  work.  A  treatise  on  pa- 
thology, in  these  days,  that  ignores  or  neglects  the  Microscope  would 
not  meet  with  a  very  cordial  reception  from  any  one,  much  less  from 
those  who  are  on  the  frontiers  of  science  and  whose  good  opinions 
are  most  desirable.  The  truth  is  the  Microscope  unfolds  Physiology, 
and  Physiology  lays  at  the  foundation  of  pathology.  Whoever 
talked  with  any  sense  on  inflammation,  until  the  Microscope  revealed 
its  nature  ?  Without  it,  indeed,  we  should  have  remained  in  ignor- 
ance in  regard  to  the  existence  of  many  diseases  ;  and  between  oth- 
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ers  would  have  been  unable  to  make  the  proper  distinctions.  The 
truth  of  the  latter  remark  is  illustrated  especially  in  diseases  involv- 
ing the  blood,  urinary  apparatus,  etc. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  up  a  book  on  a  Medical  subject  free  from 
theory,  theory  too  in  its  most  objectionable  sense.  Facts  are 'prosy 
things,  and  in  the  estimation  of  many,  don't  jingle  well  by  them- 
selves. In  the  first  edition  of  his  work  the  author  took  the  position 
that  Tubercle  is  of  ivflammaiory  origin;  and  gave  his  reasons,  No.  1, 
2,  3,  etc.,  in  favor  of  the  notion.  Now  it  constitutes  no  part  of  our 
present  purpose  to  attempt  a  formal  refutation  of  the  reasons  the 
author  has  posted  up  in  favor  of  this  dogma.  We  will  however  tran- 
scribe the  substance  of  them,  and  oflfer  a  remark  or  two  on  their  va- 
lidity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  inflammatory  origin  of  tubercle,  the  author 
thinks  is  established:  1.  By  the  chemical  composition  of  tubercle, 
which  consists  of  albumen  fibrin  and  gelatin ;  substances  that  if  found 
on  the  surfaces  or  interstices  of  organs,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
sult of  inflammatory  irritation.  2.  Tubercular  matter  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  cacoplastic  lymph  which  is  an  acknowledged  product 
of  inflammation.  3.  Tubercular  deposit  is  often  excited  by  cold  and 
moisture  conjoined,  and  by  unwholesome  indigestible  food.  4.  The 
disease  is  often  attended  or  preceded  by  congestion  or  hypersemia. 
5.  The  doctrine  of  the  inflammatory  origin  of  tubercle  derives  plau- 
sibility by  what  occurs  in  inferior  animals  from  mechanical  irritation; 
tubercles  being  produced  by  the  dropping  of  mercury  into  the  trachea. 
The  same  results  are  witnessed  in  miners,  needle  grinders,  etc.  6. 
Scirrhus  encephaloid  and  other  carcinomatous  growths  are  of  inflam- 
matory origin.  7.  There  is  no  appreciable  deposit,  secretion  or  ef- 
fusion in  any  of  the  shut  sacs,  cells  or  cavities  of  the  body,  which  is 
not  the  result  of  inflammatory  action. 

An  author  is  often  so  deceived  with  his  own  reasonings  when  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  repeating  them  frequently  that  he  cannot  see  their 
sophistry  un]til  there  is  an  analysis  made  and  the  terms  reduced  to 
the  elementory  form. 

The  proposition,  that  tubercle  is  of  inflammatory  origin  is  sustained 
the  author  thinks  by  all  the  reasons  above  enumerated.  As  a  sam- 
ple of  the  way  he  sustains  his  doctrine,  take  one  or  two  for  the  pur- 
poses of  analysis.    The  argument  as  stated  would  stand  thus  : 

Tubercle  is  of  inflammatory  origin, 

Because  it  is  often  excited  by  cold  and  moisture  conjoined. 
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Again  tubercle  is  of  inflammatory  origin, 

Because  scirrhus  enceplialoid  and  other  carcinomatous  growths, 
are. 

The  form  of  these  arguments  it  will  be  noticed  is  that  of  enthyme- 
mes,  an  abridged  form  of  the  syllogism,  where  the  conclusion  and 
only  one  of  the  premises  are  expressed.  In  each  one  of  the  above 
examples  the  conclusion  (to  wit:  that  tubercle  is  of  inflammatory 
origin)  is  stated,  and  the  reason,  one  of  the  premises,  (the  minor) 
given  afterwards.  There  is  therefore  in  the  mode  the  author  has 
chosen  for  the  expression  of  his  argument  a  suppression  of  the  major 
premise.  This  needs  to  be  supplied  and  the  premises  arranged  in 
the  regular  categorical  order  to  see  the  force  of  the  argument. 

We  will  now  state  one  of  the  author's  arguments,  the  third,  in  its 
regular  form,  supplying  the  major  premise. 

All  diseases  produced  by  cold  and  moisture  are  of  inflammatory 
origin. 

Tubercle  is  produced  by  cold  and  moisture,  therefore 
Tubercle  is  of  inflammatory  origin. 

Now  is  this  major  premise  (all  diseases  produced  by  cold  and 
moisture  conjoined  are  of  inflammatory  origin)  in  the  above  example 
true  ?  It  should  be  true  to  make  the  reasoning  of  the  author  valid. 
It  is  however  a  mere  assertion.  Cold  and  moisture  conjoined  are 
very  capable  of  producing  inflammation.  But  this  by  no  means  is  their 
universal  efi'ect.  They  occasion  disease  most  frequently  by  suppres- 
sing or  interrupting  the  functions  of  the  skin.  The  matters  usually 
eliminated  by  this  organ  have  to  seek  an  outlet  through  some  other 
or  be  retained  in  the  circulaiion.  But  is  this  condition  of  things  in- 
flammation ? 

We  have  a  few  cases  on  hand  just  now  of  scarlatina  in  the  stage 
of  convalescence  ;  two  of  the  patients  are  eff'ected  with  anasarcous 
swellings.  We  suppose  this  complication  due  mostly  to  cold  damp 
air  acting  on  the  surface  by  which  one  of  the  outlets  of  water  from 
the  system  is  for  the  time  suppressed.  Are  these  dropsies  inflam- 
matory in  nature  ? 

The  sixth,  for  example,  proves  something  else,  rather  than  the 
proposition  in  debate.  The  author  in  this  undertakes  to  prove  that 
tubercle  is  of  inflammatory  origin,  because  scirrhus,  encephaloid  and 
other  cancerous  growths  are.  This  is  strange  logic.  Does  it  follow 
that  because  a  disease  can  be  found  that  is  of  inflammatory  origin 
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that  therefore  others  are,  or  tubercle  is  ?  This  looks  like  a  leiitio 
principil  —  a  supposed  proof  by  stating  the  question  in  other  words. 

We  might  allude  here  to  another  mode  of  testing  the  truth  of 
reasoning.  The  author's  proposition  is  that  tubercle  is  of  inflamma- 
tory origin.  Now  does  the  negative  or  contrary  of  this  proposition 
Involve  either  an  absurdity,  or  an  impossibility  ?  We  think  not.  A 
proposition  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  the  author  is  far  from  being 
an  absurdity,  far  from  being  impossible. 

The  doctrine  of  the  inflammatory  origin  of  tubercle  gave  rise  to  a 
corresponding  practice — depletion  and  antiphlogistic  drugs,  when 
this  doctrine  obtained,  made  up  the  treatment  for  tubercle.  But 
how  has  the  theory  been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  practice  ? 
Is  there  a  medical  man  now  living  who  would  either  bleed  or  give 
drugs  which  waste  strength  in  treating  a  case  of  genuine  tubercle  ? 
The  truth  is  remedies  exactly  opposite  in  nature,  are  now,  not  only 
the  fashion,  but,  unless  observation  is  very  much  at  fault,  are  the 
most  available.  Stimulants,  rich  food  and  oils,  together  with  prop- 
er ventilation  of  the  blood  possess  just  now  a  monopoly  of  confidence. 

Early  impressions  are  hard  to  be  eradicated.  The  author  was 
educated  in  the  days  when  inflammation  figured  in  the  minds  of  the 
leading  men  in  almost  every  pathological  process,  and  he  imbibed 
mental  tendencies,  as  a  consequence  that  now  *  crop  out'  rather 
unseasonably.  Rush  could  generalize  and  say  that  disease  is  a  unit 
Broussais,  that  gastro-enteritis  lays  at  the  foundation  of  most  fevers; 
but  the  days  for  dogmatisms  are  past  —  theories  are  at  a  great  dis- 
count, Utihtarianism  and  the  love  of  facts  have  got  into  literature,  and 
our  writers  will  have  to  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

We  close  our  notice  of  this  book  with  reluctance.  We  can  spare 
to  it  at  present  no  further  attention.  While  it  contains  a  few  of  the 
foibles  incident  to  authorship,  it  contains  also  a  very  complete  sum- 
mary of  knowledge  on  one  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  medicine, 
well  arranged  and  handsomely  expressed.  As  a  hand-book  for  the 
student  it  will  take  a  high  position  ;  and  the  experienced  practitioner 
may  also  consult  it  with  advantage. 
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Manual  of  Physiology .  By  "Wm.  Senhause  Kirkes,  M.  D.,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Assistant  Physician  to  and 
Lecturer  on  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital.  A  New  and  Revised  American  from  the  last 
London  Edition.  With  Two  Hundred  Illustrations.  Philadel- 
phia :  Blanchard  &  Lea.  1857.  pp.  584.  (For  sale  by  Riley 
&  Co.) 

The  primary  object  of  the  author  of  this  work  has  been  to  furnish 
something  in  the  way  of  a  Manual — a  Handbook  for  Students.  As 
a  consequence,  it  omits  all  discussions  of  unsettled  questions  and  ex- 
pressions of  personal  opinion,  referring  the  student  to  works  in  which 
these  may  be  read,  and  by  which  the  study  of  physiology  in  its 
widest  sense  may  be  pursued. 

This  volume  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  manual  for  students,  con- 
taining the  cream  of  physiological  science  very  well  arranged.  Du- 
ring the  peiiod  of  receiving  an  education  it  will  prove  to  be  more 
available  than  larger  works  of  the  kind. 


I 

Principles  of  Medicine.  An  elementary  view  of  the  Causes,  Na- 
ture, Treatment,  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis  of  Disease — with 
brief  remarks  on  Hygienics,  or  the  Preservation  of  Health. 
By  Charles  J.  B.  Williams,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.    A  New  Amer- 

-  ican,  from  the  Third  and  Revised  London  Edition.  Phil- 
adelphia :  Blanchard  and  Lea.  1857. 

The  progress  of  inquiry  has  had  the  effect  to  show  a  very  close 
relation  between  physiology,  chemistry  and  pathology.  The  healthy 
body,  its  constituents  and  functions,  when  properly  understood,  must 
be  the  foundation  of  all  philosophical  views  with  reference  to  pa- 
thology. We  must  know  what  the  machine  is,  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed,  and  the  movements  of  these,  if  we  would  know  when 
a  screw  gets  loose,  or  when  a  wedge  drops  out. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  inherited,  and  that  has  adhered  to 
us  with  great  pertinacity,  is  our  habit  of  regarding  diseases  as  inde- 
pendent entities,  as  processes  capable  of  maintaining  an  existence 
without  reference  to  the  standard  of  health,  of  which  they  are  but 
deviations.  We  might  trace  these  irrational  dogmas  back  to  the 
times  when  certain  chronic  maledies  jSgured  as  witches,  evil  spirits, 
devils,  etc.,  and  when  some  old  women,  or  the  gods,  had  to  be  in- 
voked for  their  expulsion     Such  times  have,  in  a  measure,  passed 
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away;  but  we  are  not  yet  completely  out  of  the  fog.  All  the  condi- 
tions of  health  must  be  understood.  Structure,  chemical  composi- 
tion, vital  composidon  and  endowment,  together  with  functions  and 
affinities,  before  departures  or  deviations  can  be  recognized.  Prog- 
ress has  been  such  that  it  is  now  regarded  as  philosophical  "to  place 
the  practice  of  Medicine  on  a  footing  corresponding  with  Phydology, 
Chemistry,  and  other  sciences,  which  equally  depend  on  the  accu- 
rate observation  and  rational  arrangement  of  facts."  There  was  a 
time,  for  example,  when  our  information  was  very  crude  in  regard 
to  diseases  of  the  blood — when  all  that  we  knew  of  the  diseases  of 
this  fluid  was  expressed  by  the  phrases,  pale  blood,  dissolved 
blood,  putrid  blood,  etc.  The  constituents  and  their  propor- 
tions in  the  blood  being  now  understood,  we  speak  of  the  excess,  de- 
fect or  altered  state  of  the  red  corpuscles,  colorless  corpuscles,  fibrin, 
albumen,  fatty  and  other  combustive  matters,  saline  and  mineral 
matters,  water,  etc.,  as  diseases,  as  variations  from  the  standard  of 
health;  and  upon  the  view  taken,  a  system  of  practice  is  instituted, 
with  the  results  of  which  there  is  every  reason  to  be  pleased. 


PART  FOURTH. 


EDITORIAL      AND     M  J  S.C  E  L  L  A  N  Y. 


Nature  an  Art  in  thc  Cure  of  Disease. — Most  of  our  read- 
ers doubtless  recollect  the  appearance  in  1845  of  certain  well-writ- 
ten articles  on  Homoeopathy,  Hydropathy,  Allopathy,  written 
by  Sir  John  (then  Dr.)  Forbes — Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  etc.,  etc.  The  same  mind  from  which  these 
articles  emanated,  has  lately  given  birth  to  what  he  is  pleased  to 
term,  "A  Legacy  to  my  Youvger  Brtthren,'^  the  object  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  to  consider  the  influences  of  Nature  and  Art  in  the  cure 
of  disease.  Being  now  full  of  years,  and  having  an  enlarged  expe- 
rience, the  author,  it  seems,  is  conscientiously  impressed  that  it  is  a 
duty  he  owes  to  his  "younger  brethren"  to  give  them  a  piece  of  his 
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mind  on  the  mode  of  curing  disease.  This  is  a  laudable  impulse  ; 
and  we  owe  to  it,  to  the  age  of  the  author,  and  to  the  high  position 
he  has  occupied,  and  still  occupies,  respectful  consideration.  An 
experience  of  fifty  years  is  seldom  unprolific,  and  least  likely  to  be  so 
when  united  with  acknowledged  ability,  as  in  the  instance  before  us. 
All  feel  like  uniting  in  the  wish  that  the  last  work  of  an  individual 
who  has  been  an  industrious  observer  and  author,  should  be  suc- 
cessful. Entertaining  this  feeling,  almost  any  one  would  have  sug- 
gested for  Sir  John  Forbes  a  different  field  of  labor  than  the  one  he 
has  chosen  for  the  last  eflforts  of  his  genius.  His  subject,  Nature 
and  Art  in  the  cure  of  disease,  is  as  old  as  sophistry  in  Medicine, 
and  by  the  ancient  authors  has  been  presented  in  a  variety  of  pha- 
ses ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  see,  they  have  exhibited  as  much  ability 
in  its  consideration  as  has  the  author  of  the  ''Legacy.''  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  speculation  reached  the  point  of  forming  a  sepa- 
rate system  of  medical  practice,  founded  upon  the  autocracy  of  Na- 
ture to  remedy  her  own  troubles.  It  was  brought  forward  by  Dr. 
Stahl  of  Germany,  and  denominated,  ''Ars  sanandi  cum  expectatione'  ' 
— the  art  of  curing  disease  by  expectation.  The  reasonings  given  in 
support  of  the  theory  we  transcribe  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  love 
the  mysterious  and  fanciful  rather  than  the  slow  inductions  of  sci- 
ence : 

"  The  motions  and  functions  of  the  human  body  are  governed 
entirely  by  the  Rational  Soul,  to  many  of  the  motions  of  which  it  is 
not  conscious,  owing  to  a  habit  of  action  and  not  to  the  physical 
mechanism  and  irritability  of  the  living  solids.  The  soul  being  ex- 
tended through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  to  all  farts  of  the  body, 
perceives  erery  noxious  impression  or  disorder  that  occurs  in  the 
system  ;  and  like  a  faithful  guardian,  calls  such  powers  of  the  sys- 
tem into  action  as  are  qualified  to  remove  or  obviate  the  noxious  im- 
pressions, and  to  preserve  its  salutary  operations." 

After  suggesting  the  use  of  preliminary  measures  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases,  such  as  would  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  well 
educated  physician.  Sir  John  directs  as  follows  : 

"Applying  these  measures  under  a  watchful  supervision;  not  to  at- 
tempt by  any  vigorous  measures  to  alter  the  course  of  the  morbid  processes 
so  long  as  they  seem  to  keep  within  the  limit  of  safety,  and  when  they 
transgress,  or  threaten  to  transgress  this  limit,  only  then  endtavor  to 
modify  them  by  such  mild  measures  as,  if  they  fail  in  doing  good, 
cannot  do  much  harm." 

Between  this  doctrine,  and  that  of  the  German  Stahl,  above  no- 
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ticed,  there  is,  in  substance,  no  difference.  Both  lead  to  the  sanie 
practice,  the  expectant— an  expectation  that  Nature  is  competent  to 
cure  the  disease — an  ignoring  of  the  use  of  drugs. 

An  ''out  and  out"  new  theory,  if  ingenious  in  part,  and  mysteri- 
ous in  most,  would  very  likely  have  had  a  run.  But  for  an  old  one, 
revamped,  there  is  but  little  taste  in  the  public  mind.  From  the 
reputation  of  Sir  John,  it  might,  a  priori,  have  been  inferred  that  his 
genius  would  have  been  equal  to  the  task,  where,  as  in  medicine, 
there  is  so  much  latitude,  of  elaborating  something  that  at  least  had 
the  appearance  of  novelty.  The  resurrection  he  has  made  of  a 
skeleton,  fossihzed,  and  belonging  to  a  period  when  the  human  mind, 
so  far  as  medicine  is  concerned  moved  very  irregularly,  is  unworthy 
of  him. 

The  armamentarium  medicorum  embraces  regimenal  and  medicinal 
treatment. 

About  the  former  there  is  no  question.  The  use  of  baths,  hot  and 
cold,  ice  to  the  surface,  and  ice  drinks,  poultices,  fomentations,  mu- 
cilaginous drinks,  commend  themselves  so  unequivocally  that  no  one 
in  their  senses  doubts  their  availabihty.  It  is  against  drvgs  that  the 
objections  are  made.  Here  we  find  the  want  of  confidence.  This 
brings  up  the  question  :  Have  we  any  substances  capable  of  actually 
curing  diseases  ?  The  modus  operandi  of  medicines — how  they  ope- 
rate in  the  cure  of  disease,  ought  not  to  be  in  issue,  for  there  is  no 
way  by  which  such  a  question  can  be  solved.  The  old  doctrines 
that  they  do  so  by  acting  on  the  sohds,  or  on  the  fluids,  or  through 
the  nervous  system,  is  as  foreign  to  the  inquiry  as  the  recent 
one,  that  they  do  so  by  correcting  derangement  of  atoms  of  a  dis- 
eased structure,  or  of  adding  them  when  deficient,  or  of  substracting 
them  when  in  excess.  Nor  has  the  theory,  so  popular  in  our  day, 
that  medicines  act  by  assisting  Nature — any  necessary  connection 
with  the  matter  in  hand.  No  one  can  tell,  whether,  when  a  medi- 
cine enters  the  body,  it  goes  to  work  to  expel  or  neutralize  the  views 
on  "its  own  hook,"  or  enters  into  a  copartnership  with  Nature  to 
accomplish  the  same  end. 

No  one  denies  Nature's  competency  to  cure  many  diseases.  But 
is  it  any  less  certain  that  drugs  possess  positive  curative  powers  ? 
Take,  for  example,  the  use  of  iron  in  chlorosis.  We  have  here, 
among  other  things,  a  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood;  it  is 
a  disease  of  the  blood.  After  Nature  has  battled  with  it  for  months, 
it  often  seems  that  the  only  effect  is,  that  it  gets  more  deeply  en- 
trenched.   Iron  is  administered,  and  the  healthy  glow  of  the  cheek 
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soon  announces  amendment,  and  after  a  while  the  patient  recovers. 
We  have  a  case  of  intermittent  fever — a  regular  ague.  After  its 
cycle  of  changes  are  once  well  inaugurated,  the  tendency  in  many 
instances  is,  that  the  disease  persists,  and  so  gains  over  the  powers 
of  Nature  as  to  become  almost  "  second  nature."  Months,  and 
even  years,  are  often  consumed  in  this  way,  the  chances  of  getting 
rid  of  the  disease  by  the  curative  powers  of  Nature  being  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  length  of  time  the  disease  has  run.  In  such  a  case 
twenty  grains  of  quinine,  nine  times  in  ten,  produces  a  cure.  How 
the  drug  accomplishes  the  object  no  one  in  the  present  state  of  sci- 
ences can  tell.  It  is  the  circumstance  that  it  does  it,  and  that  too 
without  leaving  any  room  whatever  for  doubt,  that  interests  us  in 
the  present  connection.  Take  another  example  :  We  have  a  case 
of  violent  Gastralgia.  A  dose  of  morphine  gives  almost  instant  re- 
lief. A  sufferer  in  great  anguish  is  reheved  in  almost  a  moment  of 
time. 

Innumerable  instances  of  the  same  character  might  be  adduced 
showing  up  in  an  equally  strong  light  the  fact  that  the  Creator  has 
placed  in  certain  substances  properties  which  cure  disease.  But, 
says  the  reader,  why  insist  upon  a  matter  acknowledged  to  be  true 
from  time  immemorial  ?  We  reply,  because  it  is  skepticism  here,  a 
want  of  confidence  in  drugs,  that  lays  at  the  foundation  of  all  the 
eflforts,  including  those  of  Sir  John  Forbes,  which  attempt  to  limit 
the  treatment  of  disease  to.  the  resources  of  Nature. 

Every  physician  of  properly  balanced  faculties  when  he  encoun- 
ters a  case  of  disease,  will  revolve  in  his  mind  at  once  the  fact  that 
his  means  of  cure  come  from  one  of  two  sources,  from  Nature  or 
from  Art.  If  the  case  is  of  mild  character,  or  self-limited,  he  will 
expect  nature  mostly  to  perform  the  cure.  The  treatment  here  will 
be  limited  to  the  Regeminal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  grave, 
a  sinking  chill  (congestive  intermittent)  or  an  inflammation  of  some 
important  organ  or  membrane,  he  will  resort  at  once  to  the  measures 
and  drugs  that  the  experience  of  two  thousand  years  has  endorsed 
as  efficacious.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  medical  man  in  any  of 
our  extensive  malarious  regions  who  would  stand  by  the  side  of  a 
patient,  that  had  had  one  congestive  chill  and  was  hourly  expecting 
another,  waiting  to  see  if  nature  would  not  accomplish  a  cure  ?  A 
repetition  of  such  paroxysms  are  dreaded  by  the  knowing  physician  ; 
and  morally  certain  that  he  possesses  a  drug  that  will  ''put  a  >itop  " 
to  (hem,  he  would  stand  self-condemned  not  to  administer  it  in  heroic 
doses — the  only  doses  proper  under  the  circumstances. 
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When  a  case  of  disease  presents  itself  for  treatment,  the  question 
naturally  comes  up  in  the  physician's  mind,  upon  which,  nature  or 
drugs,  should  most  reliance  be  placed  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
cure.  Weak  minds  here  go  off  at  once  in  opposite  directions.  Th« 
one  who  has  paid  but  little  attention  to  Physiology,  to  Physiological 
Pathology,  to  the  powers  and  resources  of  nature,  to  the  natural 
history  of  disease,  will  place  all  his  hopes  mostly  upon  the  materia 
medica.  Another  one  whose  organization  and  habits  have  lead  him 
to  doubt  the  testimony  of  the  best  observers,  that  of  his  own  senses, 
and  indeed  the  severest  methods  of  reasoning,  will  use  medicines 
as  mere  "  time-keepers,"  things  merely  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  patient.  Now,  a  judicious  physician  will  pursue  a  very 
different  course.  His  knowledge  of  nature,  having  witnessed 
her  in  both  victory  and  defeat,  his  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
drugs,  what  can  be  accomplished  by  them,  and  what  can  not, 
will  lead  him  to  trust  what  ought  to  be  to  nature,  and  to  trust  what 
ought  to  be  to  drugs.  In  some  cases,  feeling  confident  of  the  powers 
of  the  system  to  eliminate  the  virus,  he  will  do  but  little  ;  in  other 
instances,  where  experience  has  demonstrated  that  no  such  result 
can  reasonably  be  expected,  he  will  "take  thehdl  by  the  horns,'*  and 
throttle  him  at  once. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  all  civilizations  to  become,  in  due  course  of 
time,  effeminate — to  lose  the  courage  and  force  of  early  life.  Medi- 
cine being  an  integral  part  of  civilization,  it  seems,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  obey  the  same  law.  There  is  a  marked  cowardice  growing 
up  in  regard  to  the  use  of  heroic  remedies,  it  matters  not  what  are 
the  emergencies.  The  term  "heroic*'  originated  from  the  reckless 
use,  or  perhaps  we  might  say  from  the  empyrical  use  of  large  doses. 
It  is  now,  however,  applied  to  the  practice  of  all  those  who  look  up- 
on drugs  as  competent  to  subvert  morbid  processes.  Now,  if  medi- 
cine possesses  any  agency  whatever  in  the  cure  of  disease,  a  certain 
amount  of  it  is  required,  and  it  is  just  that  amount,  whether  great  or 
small,  whether  heroic  or  infinitisimal,  that  is  proper.  Enough  must 
be  given  to  fulfill  the  indication  present  or  the  practice  is  useless. 

We  had  supposed  the  professional  cup  about  full,  in  the  way  of 
"systems,'*  "theories,*'  etc.  Mostly  such  troubles  have  emanated 
from  "outsiders,"  or  those  who  have  never  had  any  standing  as 
men  of  science.  Home  thrusts  just  noir  were  not  expected.  Of 
Sir  John,  therefore,  the  exclamation  may  well  go  forth— c<  (u.  Bruit/ 
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Cranial  Characteristics  of  the  Maces  of  Mankind. 

J.  AiTKEN  Meigs,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  has  furnished  for  the  late 
work,  **  Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth,**  a  chapter  on  Cranial  Charac- 
teristics,m  which  he  proposes  the  following  questions:  "What  is 
the  nature  of  the  skull  as  a  whole,  and  what  is  the  nature  respectively 
of  its  dififerent  parts  ?  Why  should  it  be  composed  of  22  bones 
and  no  more  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  sutures  and  what  their 
relation  to  individual  and  race  forms  of  the  skull  ?  What  are  the 
relations  of  the  cranium  to  the  bony  skeleton,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  delicate  organs  of  thought  and  sensation  which  it  encloses 
on  the  other?  ******  "^hen 
has  it  attained  its  full  growth,  and  what  are  the  evidences  of  this 
fact  ?  Is  this  period  the  same  in  all  the  varieties  of  men  ?  Does 
the  cranium  form  the  brain  or,  vice  versa,  does  the  latter  mould 
the  former  to  itself?  What  are  the  relations  of  cranial  form  to  men- 
tal and  moral  manifestations,  to  capability  of  civilization  and  actual 
progress  in  art,  science,  etc.  Is  there  one  ;  or  are  there  many  prim- 
tive  cranial  types  or  forms ;  if  one,  how  have  originated  the  dis- 
tinctions we  now  perceive  ?  If  many,  what  are  the  distinguishing 
peculiarities  of  the  primitive  forms  ?  Are  there  peculiarities  primor- 
dial and  constant,  or  can  they  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  ex- 
ternal causes  ?  To  what  extent  is  the  form  of  the  cranium  modified 
by  climate,  habits  of  life,  age,  sex,  intermarriage,  etc.?  Does  intel- 
lectual cultivation  modify  the  form  of  the  skull  ?  Can  acquired  mod- 
ifications of  cranial  form  be  transmitted  hereditarily  ?  If  so,  what 
are  the  laws  of  this  transmission  ?  Is  there  for  skull-forms,  as 
Flourens  has  said  of  races,  an  art  of  preserving  their  purity,  of  mod- 
ifying them,  altering  and  producing  new  ones?  Are  the  leading 
cranial  types  which  we  at  present  encounter  in  the  human  family 
primary  results  of  certain  cosmogonic  causes  which  ceased  to  act  the 
moment  after  their  formation ;  or  are  they  the  secondary  or  even 
tertiary  and  quaternary  results,  as  Count  de  Gobinean  supposes,  of 
the  intermixture  of  races  occurring  at  periods  ante-dating  all  histor- 
ical and  monumental  record?" 

Cranioscopy  is  now  a  science  dating  from  the  time  of  Blumen- 
back,  and  as  a  consequence  about  70  years  old.  On  the  different 
departments  of  natural  history  we  have  for  a  great  while  had  elab- 
orate and  expensive  works  illustrating  every  thing  of  importance ;  and 
intelligent  and  scientific  travelers  have  thrown  away  volumes  on 
dress,  arms,  ornaments,  landscapes  and  obscure  antiqities  of  races, 
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while  but  little  attention  until  of  late  has  been  giren  to  the  natural 
history  of  man.  The  most  useful  of  all  maxims,  Know  thyself** 
**  The  greatest  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  has  been  ignored  to  an 
unwarrantable  extent. 

Blumenbach  commenced  the  subject  of  cranioscopy  with  55  skulls. 
The  collection  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Morton  now  embraces  1035 
crania,  representing  more  than  150  different  nations,  tribes  and 
races. 

The  attempt  to  place  man  in  his  proper  relation  to  other  animals 
began  with  Buffon  and  Linseus.    Buffon  first  in  merit,  but  second  in 
order  of  time.    Classical  writers,  such  as  Thucydides  and  Herodo- 
tus, intersperse  what  they  have  said  of  matters  in  general  with  more 
or  less  of  ethnographic  sketches.    Upon  the  osseous  frame-work, 
however,  these  authors  bestowed  no  attention.    Their  valuation 
of  characters  was  founded  mostly  on  the  . color  of  the  skin,  hair,  so- 
cial habits,  civilization,  etc.    Cuvier,  in  his  Regne  Animal,  affords 
the  first  practical  recognition  of  the  Zoological  relations  of  man.  In 
1828  Blumenbach  published  the  Decades  Craniorum.    This  work 
occupied  the  field  of  the  comparatine  cranioscopy  of  the  races  of 
men,  and  may  be  regarded  as  having  given  the  first  impulse  to 
ethnographic  inquiries.    Daubenton  also  wrote  on  the  same  subject. 
For  the  study  of  cranioscopy  in  profile,  we  are  indebted  to  Camper, 
whose  name  is  connected  with  the  facial  angle.    Soemmering  called 
attention  to  the  occipito-frontal  arch,  the  horizontal  periphery  and 
longitudinal  and  transverse  diameters  of  the  cranium  in  order  to 
diagnose  between  Europeans  and  Negroes.    From  Soemmering  to 
Morton  quite  a  number  of  names  might  be  enumerated,  but  we  have 
no  time  to  allude  in  this  connection  to  them.    To  Morton,  Prichard, 
Lawrence,  Retzius  and  Nelson,  the  world  is  mostly  indebted  for  what 
has  given  to  this  young  science  its  greatest  attraction.    Morton  re- 
gards the  internal  capacity  of  the  cranium,  the  number  of  cubic  inches 
it  measures  as  a  good  stand  point  from  which  to  contemplate  races. 
Prichard  divides  all  skulls  into,  1.  The  symmetrical  or  oval,  which 
is  the  form  of  the  European ;   2.  The  prognathnus  or  narrow,  the 
form  of  the  Negro  ;  and  3.  The  pyramidal  skull  with  the  square  face 
which  is  that  of  the  yellow  races,  the  Chinese,  etc.    Retains  in  an 
essay  on  the  cranial  forms  of  Northern  Europe  divides  all  skulls  into 
long  and  short.    Each  of  these  he  sub-divides  into  straight- jaws,  and 
prominent  jaws.    The  long  heads  with  straight  jaws  embrace  the 
Celtic  and  Germanic  tribes ;  long  heads,  prominent  jaws,  embrace 
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the  Negroes  and  Australians.  The  short  heads  straight  jam  embrace 
the  Laplanders,  Fins,  Sclaves,  etc.  Short  heads,  -with  prominent 
jaws  embrace  the  Tartars,  Mongolians  and  Malays. 

Among  all  the  modes  of  getting  at  the  mental  and  moral  capaci- 
ties of  the  different  races,  Morton's  seems  the  most  philosophical. 
The  internal  capacity  of  the  cranium  in  cubic  inches  must,  other 
things  being  equal,  reveal  the  secret  of  mental  force.  The  brain  is 
the  organ  of  thought  and  sensation ;  the  more  of  it,  the  more  of  these 
endowments. 

A  table  showing  the  size  of  the  brain  in  cubic  inches,  as  obtained 
from  the  internal  measurements  of  663  crania  of  various  races  and 
families  of  man  gives  the  following :  Mean  of  Caucasian,  93-5 
cubic  inches  ;  of  Mongolian,  87  ;  of  Malay,  85 ;  of  Negro,  82.  Dif- 
ference between  Caucasian  and  Negro,  1 1  cubic  inches ;  between 
Negro  and  Malay  group,  3  cubic  inches ;  and  between  the  Negro 
and  Mongolian,  5  cubic  inches. 

The  collection  shows  the  Toltecan  family,  Peruvians  and  Mexicans, 
to  present  a  mean  below  the  Negro.  Measurements  of  1 52  skulls  of 
Peruvians  give  a  mean  of  76-3  cubic  inches ;  25  Mexican  skulls  a 
mean  of  81  cubic  inches. 

Morton  thus  describes  the  Greek  physiognomy  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  the  Caucasian  race : 

The  forehead  is  high  and  expanded,  and  but  little  arched,  so 
that  it  forms  with  the  strait  and  pointed  nose,  a  nearly  rectilinear 
outline.  This  conformation  sometimes  imparts  an  appearance  of  dis- 
proportion to  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  which  is,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, counteracted  by  the  largeness  of  the  eye.  The  Greek  face  is 
a  fine  oval  and  small  in  comparison  to  the  head.  The  nose  falling 
strait  from  the  forehead,  sometimes  inclines  to  an  aqualine  form,  and 
is  often  of  more  than  moderate  length.  The  upper  lip  is  short  and 
the  mouth  delicately  moulded.  The  lower  jaw  is  not  so  large  as  to 
disturb  the  oval  contour  of  the  face,  and  the  chin  is  prominent ;  the 
general  expression,  with  less  sternness  than  in  the  Roman,  has  equal 
daring,  and  betokens  intellectual  exaltation.** 

The  following  gives  some  idea  of  the  cranial  characteristics  of  the 
Mongolic  physiognomy. 

**  The  characterisiic  traits  in  all  the  countenances  are  eyes  of  which 
the  great  angle,  placed  obliquely  and  downward  toward  the  nose,  \s 
but  little  open  and  fleshy  ;  eye-brows  black,  scanty  and  forming  a 
low  arch  ;  a  particular  conformation  of  the  nose,  which  is  generally 
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short  and  flattened  toward  the  forehead  ;  the  bones  of  the  cheek 
high  ;  the  head  and  face  yery  round.  They  have  also  the  transpa- 
rent cornea  of  the  eye  very  brown  ;  lips  thick  and  fleshy ;  chin 
short;  teeth  very  white;  they  preserve  them  fine  and  sound  until 
old  age  ;  they  have  all  enormous  ears,  rather  detached  from  the 
head.''— (Prichard.) 

Characters  of  the  Ntgro  YarUty. — "Narrow  and  depressed  fore- 
head ;  the  entire  cranium  contracted  anteriorly  ;  the  cavity  less, 
both  in  its  circumference  and  transverse  measurements  ;  occipital 
foramen  and  condyles  placed  farther  back  ;  large  space  for  the  tem- 
poral muscles  ;  great  development  of  the  face ;  prominence  of  the 
jaws  altogether  ;  and  particularly  of  their  alveolar  margins  and  teeth ; 
consequent  obliquity  of  the  facial  line  ;  superior  incisors  slanting ; 
chin  receding;  v<jry  large  and  strong  zygomatic  arch  projecting  to- 
ward the  front ;  large  nasal  cavity  ;  small  and  flattened  ossa  nasi, 
sometimes  consolidated  and  running  into  a  point  above." — (Law- 
rence.) 

While  the  materials  are  just  being  quarried  for  the  first  time  for 
the  erection  of  a  structure,  it  would  be  weakness  to  attempt  to  de- 
cide either  upon  the  beauty  of  the  building  or  its  durability.  Time 
here  is  a  necessary  element.  The  same  may  be  remarked  in  regard 
to  ethnography.  We  have  as  yet  commenced  the  inquiry  ;  and 
many  questions  pertaining  to  it  are  not  only  not  solved, 
but  what  is  very  mortifying  will  to  all  appearances  for  a  long  time, 
resist  solution.  There  is  no  history  written  by  the  autochthones  of 
the  elder  nations  concerning  themselves  to  assist  in  unraveling  the 
men  and  things  of  antiquity.  The  world  is  reputed,  according  to 
bishop  Usher's  calculation,  which  is  the  adopted  chronology  of 
Europe  and  America,  to  be  about  6000  years  old.  And  yet  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  there  is  considerably  more  than  half  of  this  period 
that  is  in  total  darkness  so  far  as  what  pertains  to  historical  science 
is  concerned. 

Not  only  has  man,  with  almost  every  thing  pertaining  to  him  as 
he  existed  in  primitive  times,  been  lost  sight  of,  but  the  names  of 
monarchs  and  even  of  dynasties  it  is  believed,  are  without  record  any 
where.  The  deciphering  of  hieroglyphics  by  Young,  Champollion, 
Rossellini,  etc.,  have  thrown,  here  and  there,  a  ray  of  light  upon  the 
general  darkness  of  Egyptian  history ;  but  in  regard  to  the  natural 
history  of  man,  things  remain  very  much  as  they  were. 
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From  the  facta  and  arguments  accessible  to  Dr.  Meigs  he  submits 
on  cranial  characteristics  the  following  propositions  : 

**  1.  That  cranial  characters  constitute  an  enduring  natural,  and 
therefore  strictly  reliable,  basis  upon  which  to  establish  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  races  of  men. 

*'  2.  That  the  value  of  such  characters  is  determined  by  their  con- 
stancy, rather  than  by  their  magnitude. 

"3.  That  these  characters  constitute  in  the  aggregate,  typical 
forms  of  crania. 

**  4.  That  historical  and  monumental  records,  and  the  remains 
found  in  ossuaries,  mounds,  etc.,  indicate  a  remarkable  persistence 
of  these  forms. 

6.  That  this  persistence  through  time,  as  viewed  from  a  zoologi- 
cal stand-point,  renders  it  diflScult,  if  indeed  possible  to  assign  to 
the  leading  cranial  types  any  other  than  specific  values. 

6.  That  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  by  no 
means  certain  that  such  types  were  primitively  distinct.  The  His- 
torical period  is  too  short  to  determine  the  question  of  original  di- 
versity or  unity  of  cranial  forms.  Moreover,  this  question  loses  its 
importance  in  the  presence  of  a  still  higher  one — the  original  unity  or 
diversity  of  all  organic  forms. 

"  7.  That  diversity  of  cranial  types  does  not  necessarily  imply  di- 
Tersity  of  origin.    Neither  do  string  resemblances  between  such 
types  infallibly  indicate  a  common  origin.    Such  resemblances  mere. 
J  y  express  similarity  in  position  in  the  human  series." 

Dr.  Meigs  has  expressed  the  opinion,  from  what  skulls  he  has  ex- 
amined, that  the  older  the  races,  the  more  do  their  characteristics 
approximate  to  a  common  type. 


Louisville  Ukiveebitt. — The  building  in  course  of  erection  through 
the  past  summer  to  supply  the  place  of  the  one  burnt  down,  is,  as 
we  are  informed,  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  a  session  the  ensuing 
winter. 

The  Alumni  of  this  institution  will  feel  proud  that  notwithstanding 
the  late  disaster,  the  Faculty  are  again  fully  ready  for  the  duties  of 
the  ensuing  session. 


New  Booeb. — "We  have  some  new  books  and  Monographs  on 
hand,  notices  of  which  are  deferred  until  our  next  issue. 
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"Abortion  Pills" — ** Female  Pills." — Many  of  the  secular 
papers  of  the  day  have  among  their  advertisements  what  is  denomi- 
nated **  The  Great  English  Remedy — Sir  James  Clarice* s  Celebrated 
Female  Pills."  The  Pills  are  not  only  advertised,  but  are  for  sale 
in  this  city.  Now,  what  is  the  design  of  these  Pills  ?  The  adver- 
tisements say  :  "  To  married  ladies  the  medicine  is  peculiarly  suited. 
It  will  in  a  short  time  bring  on  the  Monthly  Period  with  great  regu- 
larity." 

Again :  "  The  pills  should  not  be  taken  by  females  who  are  Preg- 
nant during  the  Jirst  three  months,  as  they  are  sure  to  bring  on  a 
Uiscarriage."  The  most  stupid  female  in  the  land,  who  meditates 
wrong  conduct,  will  recognize  at  once  in  looking  over  such  state- 
ments, that  here  is  a  medicine  that  will  produce  abortion.  The  author 
says  to  her,  "don't  take  them  if  you  have  been  pregnant  three 
months,  because  they  will  be  sure  to  produce  miscarriage."  This  is 
a  plain  statement  of  their  properties.  The  statement  also  contains 
the  caution,  designed  evidently  to  shield  the  author  of  the  pills  and 
those  who  sell  them,  from  responsibility.  The  advertisement  is  es- 
sentially an  advertisement  of  "  Abortion  Medicine  ;"  and  none  the 
less  improper  or  immoral  because  it  is  indirect.  Several  deaths,  it  is 
eaid,  in  this  city,  can  be  traced  to  the  use  of  these  pills. 


Drs.  Gibsok  and  Mutter. — These  Ex-Professors  of  Surgery,  it 
appears,  from  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal,  are  at 
Rome.  They  design  sojourning  there  the  coming  winter.  It  is  also 
stated  that  Dr.  F.  W.  Sargent,  of  Philadelphia,  had  arrived  there  to 
reside  and  practice  his  profession.  Who  can  but  admire  the  taste 
that  has  led  these  savans  to  the  classic  spots  of  the  old  world — 
Rome,  the  city  of  a  civilization  that  lasted  for  twelve  hundred  years, 
the  city  of  a  people  who  were  at  peace  profound  with  all  the  world 
for  two  hundred  years,  the  city  of  a  nation  distinguished  in  all  the 
keroic  virtues ;  and,  that  even  now  in  her  old  age,  directs  and  con- 
trols the  religious  polity  of  some  of  the  first  powers  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  earth — who  could  resist  the  temptation  to  dwell  for  a 
while  within  her  borders  ?  The  men  and  things  that  made  up  her 
former  glory  are  gone.  Her  most  daring  genius  has  been  food  for 
the  worms  these^twenty  centuries.  Her  "Triumphal  Processions" — 
where  are  they  ?  Where  is  the  Scipio  that  redressed  his  country's 
wrongs,  and  then  "  Carried  the  War  into  Africa  ?"    Where  is  Arch- 
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agathus,  among  her  first  Practitioners  of  Surgery,  who,  because  he 
did  not  cure  all  his  patients,  was  called  the  **  Executioner,"  and 
banished  from  the  capital  ?    Where  is  Vesalius,  who  gave  birth  to 
the  study  of  Anatomy  ;  and  Eustachius,  and  Fallopius  ? 

Rome  was  without  a  Practitioner  of  Surgery  for  600  years  after 
the  empire  was  founded  ;  and  to-day  she  is  without  a  single  Medical 
Journal. 

Drs.  Mutter  and  Gibson  have  taken  quarters  truly  on  an  appro- 
priate spot  of  earth's  surface  for  a  lesson  on  the  ephemeral  and  per- 
ishable nature  of  all  earthly  things.  The  debris  of  humanity  can  be 
contemplated  at  no  place  better  than  in  old  Rome.  "  It  rests  with 
death  to  show  the  weakness  of  ambition,  and  the  inanition  of  pride.'* 


Marshall  Hall. — We  pubHsh  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Dr.  M.  Hall.  Everything  rela- 
tive to  the  deceased  will  now  be  consumed  with  great  interest.  The 
public  mind  is  always  on  tip'toe  to  get  knowledge  of  all  kinds  about 
distinguished  personages,  and  the  more  especially  about  those  of  our 
own  era,  who  have  figured  largely  in  the  culture  of  one  of  the  learned 
professions.  His  very  manner  of  existence,  habitudes,  individuality, 
looks,  sayings,  and  even  his  indiflferent  actions,  assume  quite  a  degree 
of  interest. 

Dr.  Hall  exerted  the  force  of  his  genius  on  the  Nervous  System, 
and  crotchety  as  he  found  the  subject,  he  labored  with  no  inconsid- 
erable amount  of  success.  We  know  more  of  the  nervous  system 
because  of  him. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  that  some  of  his  countrymen  meditate 
the  getting  up  of  a  full  biography — a  complete  account  of  his  life 
and  professional  services.  Fully  he  has  earned  a  niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  fame. 

Delinquent  Subscribers. — Those  who  are  in  arrears  for  the 
Journal  should  recollect  that  it  is  upon  them  that,  in  justice  we  ought 
to  depend  for  meeting  the  current  expenses  of  publication.  A  re- 
mittance from  each  one  of  our  delinquent  subscribers,  while  it 
would  not  be  felt  by  them,  would  render  the  business  department  of 
the  Journal  very  comfortable.    Shall  we  not  receive  our  dues  ? 

Receipts. — We  had  intended  to  publish  receipts  in  this  number, 
but  they  are  unavoidably  crowded  out.  They  will  appear  in  the 
next. 
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Mrs.  Cunningham — Dr.  Uhl. — This  case  has  elicited  no  small 
amount  of  comment  from  the  Medical  press  of  the  country.  Dr.  Uhl 
has  been  pretty  generally  censured  for  his  connection  "vrith  it.  As 
we  understand  it,  the  opportunity  occurred  to  him  only  to  make  an 
exposure  of  Mrs.  C.'s  pretensions,  an  exposure  that  foiled  her  in  her 
efforts  to  get  in  possession  of  an  estate  to  which  she  had  no  right, 
and  that  has  thrown  light  upon  her  true  character — an  exposure  that 
has  also  placed  the  public  mind  right  in  regard  to  her.  In  doing  all 
this,  however,  it  is  said  that  Dr.  Uhl  has  violated  the  spirit  of  Med- 
ical Etiquette ;  has  exposed  secrets  entrusted  to  him  ;  and  in  this 
way  has  done  more  harm  than  good.  The  truth  is,  Dr.  Uhl  simply 
turned  Police  Officer  to  assist  in  catching  a  criminal.  His  conduct 
is  certainly  censurable  on  the  score  of  taste. 


Starling  Medical  Collegb. — This  Institution  commenced  its 
session  of  1857-8  on  the  15th  ult.,  and  the  prospect  at  the  present 
time  is  that  the  Class  will  be  larger  than  for  several  years.  The 
session  will  continue  until  some  time  in  the  month  of  March,  making 
its  length  about  Jive  months. 

For  some  time  we  have  advocated  the  propriety  of  an  increased 
patronage  of  Western  Schools.  We  have  modestly  entertained  the 
opinion  that  a  medical  education  might  be  obtained,  as  well  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  as  elsewhere  ;  and  we  find  that  this  view  is  gain- 
ing a  foothold  among  all  those  who  give  the  matter  consideration. 
The  Virginia  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal^  in  a  very  well  written  article, 
thinks  the  "Old  Dominion"  is  also  competent  to  confer  a  thorough 
medical  education. 

The  nonsensical  stampede  to  eastern  schools  originates  in  some 
very  sophistical  considerations. 

By  the  way,  we  had  prepared  a  somewhat  lengthy  notice  of  this 
matter,  but  our  printer  tells  us  that  room  has  got  scarce. 


Transactions  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society. — We  have  a 
notice  in  course  of  preparation  of  this  volume,  but  want  of  room  pre- 
venrs  its  appearance  in  this  number.  The  volume  is  bound  in  cloth 
and  contains  226  pages.  Our  own  paper  we  looked  through,  and 
found  it  defaced  with  numerous  typographical  errors.  This,  we  are 
aware,  is  to  a  small  extent  unavoidable,  unless  with  the  most  ex- 
perienced proof-readers. 
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Art.  I. — Extracts  from  the  Report  on  Deformities  after  Fractures, 
made  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  at  its  Session  at  Niash- 
ville,  1857.    By  Frank  Hastings,  Hamilton. 

Resume  of  all  the  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  ;  i.  e.,  of 

ALL  the  fractures  WHICH  I  HAVE  RECORDED  AS  OCCURRING  BELOW 
THE  NECK  AND  THE  TROCHANTER  MAJOR. 

The  total  number  was  83,  of  which  59  were  simple,  and  24  com- 
plicated, either  by  having  been  previously  broken  at  the  same  point, 
by  comminution,  by  an  external  wound  communicating  with  the 
point  of  fracture,  by  a  fracture  of  the  opposite  thigh,  or  by  other 
complications,  more  or  less  grave.  The  ages  of  the  patients  ranged 
from  1  year  to  55,  and  averaged  17  years.  76  were  males,  and  7 
females.  31  are  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  the  right  femur, 
and  29  in  the  left.  Case  39  died  in  four  weeks,  and  before  union 
had  occurred.  In  case  72,  of  simple  fracture,  union  did  not  occur 
until  the  thirteenth  week,  and  in  case  75,  of  comminuted  fracture, 
union  was  delayed  five  months  ;  in  all  of  the  other  cases  bony  union 
occurred  within  the  usual  time.  The  shortest  period  at  which  bony 
union  took  place  was  at  eleven  days,  in  a  child  five  years  old  (case. 
59).  In  4  cases,  two  of  which  were  adults,  bony  union  had  occurred 
at  the  end  of  about  three  weeks  ;  in  nine  cases,  all  of  which  were 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  bony  union  had  occurred  at  ihe  end  of 
one  month. 

In  the  15  cases  of  persons  15  years  of  age,  or  under,  where  the 
period  at  which  the  union  seemed  to  be  firm  has  been  noticed,  the 
average  was  twenty-eight  days  and  a  fraction  over.    In  the  9  cases 
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of  persons  whose  ages  exceeded  fifteen  years,  and  reached  thirty, 
including  case  75,  where  union  was  delayed  five  months,  the  aver- 
age period  was  sixty  days  and  a  fraction  over :  or,  if  we  reject  case 
75,  the  average  period  was  fifty  days  and  a  fraction  over.  In  the 
4  cases  whose  ages  exceeded  thirty  years,  and  reached  fifty-five,  the 
average  period  was  thirty-five  days.  (This  last  estimate,  based 
upon  so  few  cases,  and  including  one  case  of  very  extraordinary 
rapid  union,  is  not  supposed  to  possess  any  value,  yet  I  have  con- 
cluded to  retain  it  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  analysis.) 

The  average  shortening  in  56  simple  cases,  in  which  the  exact 
result  is  recorded,  rejecting  all  of  those  which  presented  any  form 
of  serious  complications,  is  half  an  inch  and  or  half  an  inch 
and  a  fraction  less  than  one-tenth. 

The  average  shortening  in  47  simple  cases,  in  which  the  exact 
result  is  recorded,  rejecting  not  only  all  of  those  in  which  any  form 
of  serious  complication  existed,  but  also  all  of  those  which  resulted 
in  no  shortening,  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  and  ^y. 

In  32  simple  cases,  in  which  the  straight  splint,  with  extension, 
&c.,  was  used,  the  average  shortening  was  half  an  inch  and  jg,  and 
in  the  7  simple  fractures,  in  which  the  double  inchned  plane  is 
known  to  have  been  used,  the  average  shortening  is  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  and  j,  or  including  in  the  estimate  all  of  the  fractures 
of  the  femur,  both  simple  and  complicated,  known  to  have  been 
treated  by  the  straight  splint  mainly,  the  average  shortening  is  half 
an  inch  and  \,  or  a  fraction  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ; 
while  in  all  the  fractures  known  to  have  been  treated  mainly  by 
the  double  inclined  plane,  the  average  shortening  is  one  inch  and  a 
quarter. 

With  the  exception  of  case  104,  in  which  a  shortening  of  seven 
inches  resulted,  in  consequence  of  exfoliation  of  the  bone,  the 
greatest  shortening  occurred  in  cases  73  and  99,  each  of  which  was 
shortened  three  inches.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  I  only  know  that 
"'long  side  splints  "  were  used  during  the  first  three  months,  whether 
with  or  without  extension,  I  cannot  say.  In  the  second,  the  double 
inclined  plane,  and  subsequently  plaster  of  Paris,  as  a  side  splint, 
were  employed. 

REMARKS. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  experienced 
surgeons  as  to  the  question  of  shortening  in  other  fractures,  very 
few  certainly  have  ever  claimed  that  in  fractures  of  the  femur  a 
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complete  restoration  of  the  bone  to  its  original  length  was  generally 
to  be  expected.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  existed  only  cer- 
tain vague  and  indefinite  notions  as  to  the  proportion  and  amount 
of  this  shortening,  and  which  have  had  for  their  basis  nothing  better 
than  a  few  imperfectly  analyzed  observations. 

Says  Scultetus  (quoting  first  from  Hippocrates)  :  "For  the  bones 
of  the  thigh,  though  you  do  draw  them  out  by  force  of  extension, 
cannot  be  held  so  by  aay  hands  ;  but  when  the  first  intension  slacks, 
they  will  run  together  again  ;  for  here  the  thick  and  strong  flesh  are 
above  binding,  and  binding  cannot  keep  them  down.  Hippocrates 
de  fract.  Which  Celsus  seems  to  confirm,  Lih.  8,  cap,  10,  where  he 
writes  as  follows  of  the  cure  of  legs  and  thighs  :  '  For  we  must 
not  be  ignorant  that  if  the  thigh  be  broken,  that  it  will  be  made 
shorter,  because  it  never  returns  to  its  former  state.'  And  Avi- 
cenna.  Lib  A,  Fen.  9,  saith  *  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  the  thigh,  once 
broken,  to  be  perfectly  cured  again.' 

"  These  words  admonish  us,'*  continues  Scultetus,  "that  we 
should  never  promise  a  perfect  cure  of  the  thigh  ;  but  rather,  using 
all  diligence,  we  should  foretell  that  it  is  doubtful  that  the  patient 
will  be  always  lame  ;  but  when  this  shall  happen  from  the  nature  of 
the  fracture,  or  which  most  frequently  falls  out,  from  the  impatience 
of  the  sick  person,  it  may  be  imputed  to  our  mistake  ;  and  instead 
of  a  reward,  bring  us  a  disgrace." 

Says  Chelius  :  "  Fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  is  always  a  severe 
accident,  as  the  broken  ends  are  retained  in  proper  contact  with 
great  difficulty.  The  cure  takes  place  most  commonly  with  deform- 
ity and  shortening  of  the  limb,  especially  in  oblique  fractures,  and 
those  which  occur  in  the  upper  and  lower  third  of  the  thigh-bone. 
Compound  fractures  are  so  much  more  difficult  to  treat." 

Maclise,  while  commenting  somewhat  indefinitely  upon  certain 
plans  of  treatment,  takes  occasion  to  say  :  Out  of  every  six  frac- 
tures of  either  clavicle  or  thigh-bone,  I  believe  that  as  the  result  of 
our  treatment  by  the  present  forms  of  mechanical  contrivances,  there 
would  not  be  found  three  cases  of  coaptation  of  the  broken  ends  of 
the  bone  so  complete  as  to  do  credit  to  the  surgeon." 

Says  John  Bell :  *  *  The  machine  is  not  yet  invented  by  which  a 
fractured  thigh-bone  can  be  perfectly  secured."  And  Benjamin 
Bell  declares  that  "  an  effectual  method  of  securing  oblique  frac- 
tures in  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  and  especially  of  the  thigh- 
bone, is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  in  modern  surgery." 
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*'  In  all  ages/*  he  adds,  "the  difficulty  of  this  has  been  confessedly 
great ;  and  frequent  lameness,  produced  by  shortened  limbs  arising 
from  this  cause,  evidently  shows  that  we  are  still  deficient  in  this 
branch  of  practice." 

Colles  observes,  that  "  although  three  or  four  methods  of  treat- 
ment are  practiced,  the  pieces  at  the  conclusion  are  often  found 
overlapped."  One  reason  for  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  too  blind 
adherence  to  the  principles  recommended  by  Pott. 

Yelpeau  says,  that  "after  fractures  of  the  femur,  there  is  no 
limping  unless  the  shortening  exceeds  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ; 
and  the  same  is  true  if  the  shortening  occurs  in  the  tibia.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  pelvis  inclines  toward  the  shorter  limb,  and  thus 
compensates  for  the  deficiency  in  length.  In  speaking  of  the  vari- 
ous contrivances  for  dressing  the  fractured  femur,  he  remarks  that 
most  of  them  fail  to  obviate  the  shortening,  and  produce  eschars, 
anchylosis,  or  troublesome  arrests  of  the  circulation.  This  is  the 
price  that  is  usually  paid  for  the  employment  of  these  complicated 
machines,  and  a  shortening  of  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  is  not  avoided  after  all.  The  simplest  apparatus  that  will 
maintain  the  adjustment  of  the  fractured  femur,  so  that  union  may 
take  place  with  shortening  of  only  half  an  inch,  is  the  best." 

Nelaton  holds  the  following  language  : 
A  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  femur,  with  an  adult,  is  always  a 
grave  accident,  inasmuch  as  it  demands  so  long  a  confinement  to 
the  bed,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  shortening  of  the  limb, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  wholly  to  prevent :  accordingly, 
Boyer  recommends  to  the  surgeon,  from  the  first  day,  to  announce 
to  the  parents  of  the  patient  the  possibility  of  this  accident.  With 
infants,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  always  easy  to  avoid  the 
shortening  ." 

"While  Mai gaigne  declares  his  opinion  on  this  subject  thus,  at 
length  : 

"  When  we  do  not  succeed  in  drawing  back  the  displaced  frag- 
ments, end  to  end,  so  that  they  may  oppose  themselves  to  the  action 
of  the  muscles,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  to  the  member  its  normal 
length,  whatever  may  be  the  appareil  or  method  employed.  Sur- 
geons are  not  sufficiently  agreed  upon  that  question. 

"  Hippocrates  gives  us  to  understand,  that  we  can  always  correct 
the  shortening  ;  Celsus,  falling  into  the  opposite  error,  declared, 
that  a  broken  thigh  always  remains  shorter  than  the  other.    At  a 
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period  quite  recent,  Desault  pretended  to  cure  all  fractures  without 
shortening,  and  his  journal  contains  several  examples.  In  imita- 
tion of  Desault,  various  practitioners  have  modified,  corrected,  and 
improved  the  apparatus  for  permanent  extension,  and  they  claim  to 
have  themselves  obtained  as  complete  success.  I  ought  then  to 
declare  here,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  I  have  never  obtained 
like  results,  either  in  the  use  of  my  own  apparatus,  or  with  that  of 
others,  nor  indeed  where,  in  pursuance  of  my  invitation,  several 
inventors  have  applied  their  apparatus  in  my  wards.  I  have  exam- 
ined, more  than  once,  persons  declared  cured  without  shortening, 
and  yet,  upon  measurement,  the  shortening  was  always  manifest. 
The  misfortune  of  all  those  who  believe  that  they  have  obtained 
those  miraculous  cures,  is  that  they  have  not  even  thought  of  insti- 
tuting a  comparative  measurement  of  the  two  limbs  ;  I  will  say, 
even  more,  that  they  are  most  generally  ignorant  of  the  conditions 
of  a  good  and  faithful  measurement.  Sometimes,  also,  they  have 
been  deceived  in  another  way  ;  in  falling  upon  fractures  which  were 
not  displaced,  especially  with  young  persons,  and  they  have 
believed  that  they  have  cured  with  their  apparatus  a  shortening 
which  had  never  existed.  In  short,  when  the  fragments  are  not 
displaced,  or  even  when  they  are  brought  again  into  a  contact  main- 
tained by  their  reciprocal  denticulations,  it  is  easy  to  cure  the  fracture 
of  the  femur  without  shortening  ;  aside  of  those  two  conditions,  the 
thing  is  simply  impossible. 

**  Several  distinguished  surgeons  of  our  day  have  acknowledged 
this  impossibility,  and  have  renounced,  in  consequence,  permanent 
extension.  They  allege,  moreover,  that  an  overriding  of  even  three 
centimeters  is  of  little  importance,  and  occasions  no  limping.  I 
cannot  agree  with  this  opinion.  I  have  seen  persons  walk  very  well 
with  a  shortening  of  one  centimeter ;  beyond  this  limit,  either  they 
limp,  or  they  have  lifted  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  or,  in  short,  the  limp- 
ing is  only  concealed  by  a  lateral  deviation  of  the  spine.  We  thus 
are  made  to  comprehend  how  a  fracture  with  overlapping  is  always 
serious,  and  how  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  our  prognosis." 

That  the  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  by  the  author  to  be 
equally  applicable  to  other  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  than 
to  those  of  the  middle  third,  is  made  evident  by  what  he  has  said 
before,  when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  upper  third. 

**  The  prognosis  is  sufficiently  favorable  when  the  fragments  are 
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denticulated  (engrenees)  ;  when  they  ride,  on  the  contrary,  we  must 
look  for  a  shortening  as  almost  inevitable."    P.  718. 

In  our  own  country  several  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons 
have  testified  to  the  constant  difificulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  curing 
fractures  of  this  bone  without  a  shortening.  In  a  suit  instituted 
against  a  surgeon  of  New  York  city,  for  alleged  malpractice,  in  the 
treatment  of  an  oblique,  comminuted,  and  otherwise  complicated 
fracture  of  the  femur  near  its  condyles,  "  Dr.  Mott  testified  that 
more  or  less  shortening  of  the  limb  is  uniformly  the  result  after  frac- 
tured thigh,  even  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances." 

In  a  very  interesting  communication  made  to  the  author  of  this 
report,  by  Jonathan  Knight,  of  New  Haven,  late  President  of  this 
Association,  occurs  the  following  passage  : 

'*  I  have  seen  but  few  fractures  of  the  femur  in  the  adult,  unless 
of  the  most  simple  kind,  in  which  there  was  not  some  remaining 
deformity ;  often  slight,  so  as  not  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
limb,  and  in  others  considerable,  and  apparently  unavoidable." 
Dr.  Knight  adds,  however,  In  the  greater  proportion  of  the  frac- 
tures in  children,  the  recovery  has  been  so  nearly  perfect  that  no 
marked  deformity  or  lameness  has  followed." 

Says  Dr.  Gibson  :  "  Had  the  surgeon  no  other  diflSculties  to 
encounter,  than  such  as  present  themselves  after  simple  transverse 
fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone,  he  would  have  little  reason 
to  complain  of  the  defectiveness  of  art,  or  of  the  power  of  nature  in 
promoting  a  cure.  So  different,  however,  from  this  is  the  result  of 
an  oblique  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  or  of  a  transverse 
fracture  of  its  neck,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  in  any  case  to  calculate 
with  certainty  upon  reiinion  without  more  or  less  shortening  and 
deformity  of  the  limb." 

Dr.  Detmold,  in  his  remarks  made  before  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  at  its  meeting  in  March,  1855,  declared  his  belief  that 
a  shortening  of  the  femur  always  occurs  after  fracture,  and  that 
"  but  one  inch  of  shortening  in  an  average  of  twenty  cases  is  a  good 
result." 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  writes  to  me  as  follows  :  As  you 
are  making  observations  on  fractures,  I  would  state  that,  after  a 
long  and  very  careful  observation,  I  have  never  yet  seen,  either  in 
Boston  or  elsewhere,  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  thigh,  in  a  patient 
over  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  which  there  was  not  some  shorten- 
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ing.  I  have  had  cases  shown  to  me,  in  which  it  was  averred  that 
the  limb  was  not  shortened,  but  on  measuring  myself  I  have  found 
the  fact  otherwise.  In  children,  I  believe  that  union  without  short- 
ening may  be  accomplished.'* 

The  following  remarks,  found  in  a  very  valuable  paper,  commu- 
nicated by  Frederick  Lente,  House  Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, to  the  September  No.,  1851,  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine,  are  so  pertinent,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  their 
length. 

**  In  speaking  of  shortening  in  fractures  of  the  thigh,  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  treading  on  somewhat  delicate  ground  ;  for  it  is  quite  com- 
mon for  surgeons  in  private  practice,  and  for  surgeons  of  some 
eminence,  too,  and  even  for  surgeons  attached  to  some  hospitals  to 
say  that,  as  a  general  result,  they  get  union  of  the  femur  without  any 
shortening ;  and  to  accuse  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  shortening  in  their  cases,  and  who  have  had 
the  candor  to  admit  it,  of  carelessness  or  want  of  skill. 

"  From  the  opportunity  I  have  enjoyed  of  examining  numerous 
cases  of  this  fracture,  and  in  conversing  with  surgeons  attached  to 
this  and  other  hospitals  on  the  subject,  I  am  prepared  to  coincide 
entirely  with  the  opinion  of  Malgaigne,  who  says,  in  his  Traite  des 
Fractures,  so  often  referred  to  in  this  paper,  *  The  misfortune  of 
those  who  have  thought  that  they  have  obtained  these  perfect  cures, 
is,  that  they  have  not  even  thought  of  measuring  the  comparative 
length  of  the  two  limbs  ;  I  say,  moreover,  that  they  are  often  igno- 
rant of  the  conditions  of  a  good  and  faithful  measurement.* 

*•  There  are  fractures  of  the  femur,  however,  as  Malaigne  admits, 
which  may  be  cured  without  shortening,  but,  in  almost  all  of  these, 
the  fragments  are  so  interlocked  (maintenu  par  leurs  denteleures 
reciproques)  that  there  was  no  shortening  from  the  first,  which 
could  only  have  been  ascertained  by  measurement.  One  means 
which  surgeons  have  adopted  to  determine  as  to  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  shortening,  is  to  observe,  when  the  cure  has  been 
fully  completed,  whether  there  is  a  perceptible  limp  in  the  gait ;  if 
not,  they  persuade  themselves  that  there  is  no  shortening.  But  the 
fallacy  of  this  test  (though  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes)  is 
obvious,  when  it  is  known  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  will  be 
no  limp,  though  the  shortening  by  measurement  amounts  to  one-half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ;  and  I  have  seen  patients  walk  some 
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months  after  the  cure  of  a  fractured  thigh,  -without  any  perceptible 
limp,  -with  an  inch  and  even  more  of  shortening,  and  without  the 
aid  of  a  thick-soled  or  high-heeled  shoe.  This  I  have  assured 
myself  of  by  actual  observation  and  measurement,  and  so  have 
many  of  the  other  surgeons  who  have  been  and  still  are  connected 
with  the  hospital.  We  see  the  same  result  sometimes  after  com- 
pound fractures  of  the  leg,  when  a  portion  of  the  whole  caliber  of 
the  bones  has  been  removed. 

**  A  shortening,  however,  which  will  give  rise  to  a  perceptible  limp 
in  one  person,  will  not  be  observed  to  affect  the  gait  of  another  in 
any  degree.  It  is  probable  that  the  pelvis  adapts  itself  in  some 
degree  to  the  altered  length  of  the  limb,  when  it  is  considerable. 
Many  surgeons  think  it  only  necessary  to  place  the  limbs  side  by 
side,  and  thus  compare  their  relative  length,  to  determine  whether 
there  be  any  shortening  ;  indeed  this  has  been  almost  the  universal 
practice,  and  yet  this  mode  is  as  fallacious  as  the  other,  for  when 
the  two  limbs  are  apparently  most  accurately  adjusted  side  by  side 
in  a  line  with  the  trunk,  the  shortened  limb,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  very  frequently  appears  the  longer,  and  the  relative  length  of 
one  may  be  made  to  vary  at  least  an  inch  in  appearance  by  an  inap- 
preciable change  in  its  position  with  respect  to  the  trunk.  I  am 
confident  that  an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  shortening  might  be,  in  many 
cases,  overlooked  in  an  examination  conducted  in  this  manner,  so 
that  no  surgeon  is  prepared  to  say  that  his  cases  have  recovered 
without  shortening,  until  he  has  carefully  measured  the  two  limbs ; 
and  this  measurement  requires  considerable  tact  and  practice.  The 
points  we  select  are  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and 
the  innei  malleolus,  taking  care  to  have  the  patient  properly  arranged 
on  a  hard  mattrass ;  when  these  points  are  tolerably  prominent,  as 
we  usually  find  them,  the  measurement  can  be  accurately  made  out ; 
perhaps  the  variation  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  might  take  place. 
When  these  points  are  less  prominent,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  in  fat 
persons  and  in  females,  the  probable  variations  will,  perhaps,  amount 
to  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  We  do  not  trust  to  one  measurement,  but 
to  the  comparative  results  of  two  or  three. 

"  Having  premised  these  observations,  which  we  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  make  at  some  length,  in  order  to  clear  the  surgeons 
attached  to  the  New  York  Hospital  of  any  imputation  of  neglect,  or 
want  of  skill  in  treatment  of  fractures,  when  we  say  that  our  aver- 
age shortening  in  fracture  of  the  femur  has  been  three  quarters  of 
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an  inch  ;  and  that  while  we  do,  now  and  then,  get  a  cure  without 
shortening,  especially  in  children,  the  difference  in  length  is  some- 
times an  inch  or  more,  even  with  the  most  attentive  care." 

Dr.  Lente  believes,  however,  that  with  the  improved  mode  of 
extension,  by  adhesive  plaster,  then  but  recently  adopted  in  the 
hospital,  much  better  cures  will  be  made  ;  and  indeed,  such  had 
already  been  the  experience  of  the  surgeons  of  that  institution,  and 
he  is  disposed  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  improvements 
in  surgery  which  have  been  suggested  for  many  years. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  a  few  surgeons  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  have  claimed,  and  still  continue  to  claim,  in  their  own 
practice,  or  from  the  adoption  of  their  own  peculiar  plans  of  treat- 
ment, much  better  success.  Indeed,  some  of  them  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that,  as  a  general  rule,  any  degree  of  shortening  is 
quite  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Amesbury  declares,  that  when  the  fracture  is  in  the  middle 
or  lower  third,"  under  a  "judiciously  managed"  application  of  his 
own  sphnt,  consolidation  of  the  bone  takes  place  without  the 
occurrence  of  shortening  of  the  limb,  or  any  other  deformity  deserv- 
ing of  particular  notice." 

Mr.  South,  in  a  note  commenting  upon  an  opposite  sentiment 
expressed  by  Chelius,  and  already  quoted,  remarks :  "  In  simple 
fractures  of  the  thigh-bone,  except  with  great  obliquity,  I  have 
rarely  found  difficulty  in  retaining  broken  ends  in  place,  and  in 
effecting  the  union  without  deformity,  and  with  very  little,  and 
sometimes  without  any  shortening.  For  the  contrary  results  the 
medical  attendant  is  mostly  to  be  blamed,  as  they  are  usually  con- 
sequent upon  his  carelessness  or  ignorance." 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Queen's  Hospital,  at  Birmingham,  who  treats 
all  fractures  with  the  apparatus  immobile  of  Suetin,  has  published 
the  results  of  his  observations  ;  and  of  the  simple  fractures  of  the 
femur  only  one  presented,  after  the  cure,  any  degree  of  shortening; 
and  he  adds,  that  all  other  fractures  which  he  has  treated  by  this 
method  were  followed  by  equally  good  results."  In  relation  to 
which  statements,  Mr.  Gamgee  exclaims:  **This  is  conservative 
surgery.  What  other  mode  of  treatment  would  have  given  such 
results  ?  And  those  cases  are  not  exceptional.  Mr.  Hunt  tells  us 
he  has  selected  them  from  amongst  many  others  equally  successful. 
They  accord  with  the  experience  recorded  in  my  little  treatise  on  this 
subject ;  and  the  works  of  Suetin,  Burggrseve,  Crocq,  Velpeau,  and 
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Salvagnoli  Marchetti,  record  numerous  cases  no  less  remarkable  and 
demonstratively  conclusive.'* 

Desault,  also,  according  to  the  passage  from  Malgaigne,  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  "pretended  to  cure  all  fractures  without  short- 
ening." I  do  not  find,  however,  any  other  authority  for  this  state- 
ment, as  here  made  ;  neither  in  his  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Luxa- 
tions, edited  by  Bichat,  nor  elsewhere.  Bichat  even  says  positively, 
that  Desault  himself  did  not  always  prevent  the  shortening  of  the 
limb."  He  declares,  however,  that  Desault  has  cured,  at  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  a  vast  number  of  fractures  of  the  os  femoris,  without 
the  least  remaining  deformity." 

Dr.  Dorsey,  of  Philadelphia,  who  employed  the  apparatus  of 
Desault  as  modified  by  Physic  and  Hutchinson,  was  equally  suc- 
cessful. 

Dr.  Scott,  of  Montreal,  Prof,  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  McGill 
College,  and  Physician  to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  has 
reported  19  cases  of  fractures  of  the  long  bones,  taken  promiscuously 
and  without  selection,  from  his  hospital  service,  of  which  3  belonged 
to  the  clavicle,  7  to  the  femur,  8  to  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  1  to 
the  condyles  of  the  humerus.  All  of  which  recovered  without  any 
degree  of  shortening  or  deformity  ;  except  the  case  of  fracture  of 
the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  which  occasioned  death. 

This  is  not,  however,  quite  so  remarkable  as  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  practice  of  Dr.  Carnochan,  of  the  Emigrants*  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  under  whose  care,  during  the  year  ending  in 
September,  1853,  every  fracture  of  a  long  bone,  49  in  number,  was 
made  to  unite  without  any  measure  or  quality  of  deformity.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  statement  of  the  four  house  surgeons.  It  is  true 
that  the  statistical  enumeration  contains  no  cases  of  fractures  of  th  e 
femur,  yet  no  one  who  reads  the  report  could  doubt,  but  that  if 
such  cases  had  occured,  the  results  would  not  have  been  at  all 
different. 

It  is  never  a  pleasant  duty  to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of 
another's  statements  as  to  what  he  has  himself  alone  seen  and  ex- 
perienced. The  circumstances  which  would  justify  such  an 
expression  of  scepticism,  where  the  witnesses,  as  in  this  case,  are 
presumed  to  be  intelligent  and  honest  men,  must  be  extraordinary. 
Such,  however,  I  conceive  to  be  the  circumstances  in  this  instance. 
It  is  certainly  very  extraordinary  that  a  few  getlemen  of  acknowl- 
edged skill,  but  whose  means  and  appliances  are  concealed  from  no 
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one,  are  able  to  do  what  nearly  the  whole  world  besides,  with 
the  same  means,  acknowledges  itself  unable  to  accomplish.  Such 
is  the  fact  nevertheless :  and  our  lack  of  faith  in  their  testimony  is 
only  a  necessary  result  of  our  experience  and  of  the  experience  of 
a  vast  majority  of  practical  surgeons,  as  opposed  to  theirs. 

I  might  properly  enough  dismiss  this  subject  with  no  further 
argument  than  may  be  found  in  the  overwhelming  testimony  of 
practical  surgeons,  that  broken  femurs  do,  in  their  experience, 
rarely  unite  without  more  or  less  shortening ;  but  I  cannot  avoid 
calling  attention  to  the  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the  opposite 
opinion,  which  is  furnished  by  the  testimony  of  the  very  persons 
who  themselves  claim  to  have  obtained  such  fortunate  results. 

It  is  not,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  one  particular  form  of 
dressing,  which  in  itself  peculiar  and  more  perfect  than  all  others, 
has  furnished  these  results.  On  the  contrary,  the  plans  of  treat- 
ment have  been  constantly  unlike,  and  sometimes  quite  opposite. 
Thus  :  Desault  used  a  straight  splint,  with  extension  and  counter- 
extension,  and  he  refused  to  adopt  the  flexed  position  recommended 
by  Pott,  because  his  experience  and  the  experience  of  other  French 
surgeons,  had  taught  them  its  inutility.  Adopting  the  straight 
position,  he  made  perfect  limbs  ;  with  the  flexed  position,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  do  so.  Dorsey  used  the  splint  of  Desault,  as  modified 
by  Physic  and  Huchinson. 

South,  whose  success  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  that  of  Desault 
or  Dorsey,  adopts  also  the  straight  position  ;  but  he  employs  no  means 
for  making  permanent  extension,  except  what  may  be  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  four  long  side  splints,  applied  after 
"  gentle  "  extension  has  been  made  by  the  assistants. 

Mr.  Amesbury,  on  the  other  hand,  made  perfect  limbs  only  with 
his  own  double  inclined  plane ;  and,  speaking  in  general  of  the 
various  plans  hitherto  contrived,  not  excepting  that  invented  by 
Desault,  or  the  method  practiced  by  South,  which  had  already 
been  recommended  by  several  surgeons,  he  declares  that  "  they 
are  seldom  able  to  prevent  the  riding  of  the  bone,  and  preserve  the 
natural  figure  of  the  limb.  Indeed,  so  commonly  does  retraction  of 
the  limb  occur  under  the  use  of  the  different  contrivances  usually 
employed,  that  I  have  heard  a  celebrated  lecturer  (now  retired) 
in  this  town,  publicly  assert,  that  he  never  saw  a  fractured  thigh- 
bone that  had  united  without  riding  of  the  fractured  ends  And, 
in  his  "  General  Inferences,**  he  uses  the  following  emphatic 
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language  :  **The  contrivances  -whicli  are  commonly  used  in  the 
treatment  of  tliese  fractures,  do  not  sufficiently  resist  the  operation 
of  the  forces  above  mentioned,  but  suffer  their  influence  to  be 
exerted  upon  the  bone,  in  all  cases  more  or  less  injuriously,  and  at 
the  same  time  often  assist  in  producing  dipslacement  of  the  fractured 
ends  ;  so  that  deformity,  differing  in  kind  and  degree  in  diff'erent 
cases,  is  almost  the  constant  result  of  fractures  of  the  femur  treated 
by  these  means. 

While  Mr.  Gamgee,  a  writer  of  much  talent  and  industry,  thus 
broadly  contradicts  the  statements  of  Desault,  South,  Dorsey,  and 
Amesbury,  and  administers  a  severe  rebuke  even  upon  the  illus- 
trious Liston.  Pott's  plan,  the  long  splint  M'lntyre,  and  their 
modifications,  as  a  rule,  entail  sensible  deformity,  which  in  many 
cases  is  very  considerable.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that,  though  the 
example  established  in  University  College  Hospital,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Liston,  of  treating  fractures  of  the  thigh  by  the  long  splint, 
and  of  the  leg  by  the  modified  M'Intyre,  which  are  admitted  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  other  splints,  was  rigidly  followed  in  that  institu- 
tion, the  patients  admitted  with  broken  thighs  or  legs  were  fre- 
quently discharged  with  manifest  deformity." 

With  how  much  force  his  own  remarks  as  to  the  experience  of 
the  University  College  Hospital  will  apply  to  the  starched  bandages 
used  by  himself,  you,  gentlemen,  will  determine  when  referred  to 
the  opinion  of  Velpeau,  already  quoted,  who  claims  no  result  better 
than  an  average  shortening  of  half  an  inch.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  M.  Velpeau  prefers  and  advocates  the  starched  bandage,  but 
it  is  not  true  that  he  claims  to  be  able  to  prevent  a  shortening  of  the 
bone. 

**  What  other  modes  of  treatment  would  have  given  such 
results  ?"  This  question,  propounded,  no  doubt  honestly,  by  Mr. 
Gamgee,  has  here  its  fair  and  satisfactory  answer.  Almost  ^-^y  of 
the  various  modes  named  ;  for  if  we  must  receive  his  testimony,  we 
are  equally  bound  to  receive  the  testimony  of  Desault,  South, 
Dorsey,  Amesbury,  Scott  and  Carnochan.  If  we  give  credit  to  Mr. 
Gamgee,  so  far  as  to  doubt  the  statements  of  these  latter,  as  to  the 
degree  of  success  claimed  by  them,  by  the  same  rule  we  must 
doubt  his  own  statements,  also,  as  to  the  degree  of  success  claimed 
by  himself.  This  I  say  with  all  sincerity  and  kindness,  fully  believ- 
ing that  these  gentlemen  are  mistaken,  and  not  that  they  intention- 
ally misrepresent  the  facts. 
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In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  briefly,  that  in  view  of  all  the  tes- 
timony which  is  now  before  me,  I  am  convinced — 

First.  That  in  the  case  of  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  occurring  in  an  adult,  whose  muscles  are  not  paralyzed,  but 
oflFer  the  ordinary  resistance  to  extension  and  counter-extension, 
and  where  the  ends  of  the  brolien  bone  have  once  been  completely 
displaced,  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  by  which  an  overlapping 
and  consequent  shortening  of  the  bone  can  be  prevented. 

Second.  That  in  a  similar  fracture  occurring  in  children,  or  in 
persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  bone  may  sometimes  be 
made  to  unite  with  so  little  shortening  that  it  cannot  be  detected  by 
measurement ;  but  whether  in  such  cases  there  is  in  fact  no  shorten- 
ing, since  with  children  especially  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
measure  very  accurately,  I  cannot  say. 

Third.  That  in  tranverse  fractures,  or  oblique  and  denticulated, 
occurring  in  adults,  and  in  which  the  broken  fragments  have  become 
completely  displaced,  it  will  generally  be  found  equally  impossible 
to  prevent  shortening ;  because  it  will  be  found  lo  be  generally 
impossible  to  bring  the  broken  ends  again  in  such  apposition  as 
that  they  will  rest  upon  and  support  each  other. 

Fourth,  That  in  all  fractures,  whether  occurring  in  adults  or  in 
children,  where  the  fragments  have  never  been  completely  or  at  all 
displaced,  constituting  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  these  fractures,  a  union  without  shortening  may  always 
be  expected. 

Fifth.  That  when,  in  consequence  of  displacement,  an  overlap- 
ping occurs,  the  average  shortening  in  simple  fractures,  where  the 
best  appliances  and  the  utmost  skill  have  been  employed,  is  between 
one-half  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

Regarding  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  as  the  type  of  all 
of  the  fractures  of  the  femur,  in  respect  of  prognosis,  and  measura- 
bly in  respect  of  treatment,  and  understanding  the  remarks  which 
have  already  been  made  as  especially  applicable  to  lesions  at  or  near 
this  point,  it  will  be  easy  to  make  a  proper  application  of  these  con- 
clusions to  other  fractures  occurring  through  the  different  portions 
of  this  bone. 

If  we  consider  the  muscles  alone  as  the  cause  of  the  displacement 
in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  shaft,  the  shortening  of  the 
limb,  other  things  being  equal,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  number 
and  power  of  the  muscles  which  draw  upward  the  lower  fragment. 
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This  will  vary  in  diflferent  portions  of  tlie  limb,  but  no  where  will 
this  cause  cease  to  operate,  nor  will  its  variations  essentially  change 
the  prognosis. 

I  have  not  intended  to  say  that  other  causes  do  not  operate  occa- 
sionally in  the  production  of  shortening,  but  only  that  muscular 
contraction  is  the  cause  by  which  this  result  is  chiefly  determined, 
and  that  its  power  will  be  ordinarily  the  measure  of  the  shortening. 

The  following  propositions  relative  to  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  I  believe  to  be  substantially  correct ;  and  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  stating  them  dogmatically,  waiving,  for  the  present,  the 
evidences  upon  which  they  seem  to  me  to  rest. 

First.  Fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris  within  the  capsule,  when 
incomplete,  or  when  the  fibrous  and  synovial  capsules  are  not  torn — 
in  short,  whenever  from  any  cause  the  fragments  do  not  separate — 
may  unite  either  through  the  medium  of  fibrous  structure,  or  of 
bone. 

Second.  When,  however,  the  fragments  have  been  once  com- 
pletely, or  in  any  considerable  degree  separated,  it  is  probable  that 
union  always  occurs  through  the  medium  of  fibrous  structure  alone, 
or  that  no  union  takes  place. 

Third.  When  the  fracture  is  extra-capsular,  impaction  of  the 
fragments  is  the  rule,  and  not,  as  in  intra- capsular  fractures,  the 
exception. 

Fourth.  In  extra-capsular  fractures  the  impaction,  when  it  occurs, 
is  more  complete  than  in  the  case  of  intra-capsular  fractures. 

Fifth.  When  shortening  follows  as  a  consequence  of  displace- 
ment, in  the  case  of  intra-capsular  fractures,  it  is  not  always  imme- 
diate, but  may  be  delayed  several  days,  and  then  take  place  either 
suddenly  or  gradually. 

Sixth.  On  the  contrary,  in  extra-capsular  fractures  a  manifest 
shortening  almost  always  takes  place  immediately,  and  seldom  does 
the  limb  shorten  subsequently. 

Seventh.  Examined  on  the  first  day  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
fracture,  intra-capsular  fractures,  as  compared  with  extra-capsular, 
will  probably  show  the  smallest  average  of  shortening. 

Eighth.  Examined  after  the  complete  recovery,  or  after  the  lapse 
of  several  years,  the  reverse  of  the  seventh  proposition  will  be 
found  true. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  with  more  particularity  than  I  have 
already  done,  of  the  form  and  directions  of  the  deviations  which 
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occur  with  some  regularity  at  the  different  points  of  fracture.  I  will 
only  say  that  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  muscles  inserted  into  the  trochantor  minor,  in  producing  a  for- 
ward displacement  of  the  upper  fragment,  when  the  fracture  is  just 
below  this  point,  has  been  by  some  surgeons  greatly  over-estimated  : 
and  a  similar  remark  will  apply,  only  perhaps  with  less  force,  to  a 
fracture  just  above  the  condyles,  where  the  direction  of  the  fracture 
is  obliquely  downward  and  forward. 

I  may  very  properly,  however,  call  attention  in  this  place  to  the 
unusual  direction  of  the  fracture,  and  character  of  the  displacement, 
in  case  105,  p.  286 — the  direction  of  the  fracture  being  from  above 
downward,  and  from  before  backward,  a  circumstance  which,  as 
occurring  at  this  point,  just  above  the  condyles,  is  probably  very 
rare.  The  pressure  of  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  upon 
the  popliteal  artery  so  far  arrested  the  circulation  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  limb  as  eventually  to  produce  a  sloughing  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  foot :  the  death  of  the  foot  being  preceded  by 
extreme  pallor,  shrinking,  and  coldness  of  the  toes. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  does  not  seem  to  have  recognized  this  form  of 
fracture  and  displacement.  Amesbury  has,  however,  recorded  one 
case,  which  came  under  his  own  observation,  where  although  the 
bloodvessels  and  nerves  escaped,  the  bone  projected  through  the 
skin  in  the  ham,  and  finally  exfoliated.  And  he  thinks  the  point  of 
bone  may  sometimes  so  penetrate  the  artery,  and  injure  the  nerves 
as  to  render  amputation  necessary,  in  order  to  save  the  hfe  of  the 
patient. 

M.  Coural  also  has  related  a  case  in  which  an  epiphysary  dis- 
junction, occurring  in  a  child  twelve  years  old,  was  attended  with  a 
displacement  of  the  upper  fragment  backward,  and  amputation 
became  necessary. 

I  know  of  no  other  cases  of  this  rare  accident  which  have  been 
reported.  Lonsdale  refers  to  it  as  **the  rarest  direction  for  a  frac- 
ture to  take ;  "  and  thinks  that  in  case  of  its  occurrence,  the  vessels 
in  the  popliteal  space  will  stand  a  chance  of  being  wounded  ;  but 
he  mentions  no  example.  I  have  seen,  however,  in  the  valuable 
collection  of  bones  belonging  to  Dr.  March,  of  Albany,  an  oblique 
fracture  of  the  femur  just  above  the  condyles,  in  which  the  upper 
fragment  is  behind  the  lower.  It  is  united  by  bone,  and  with  a 
shortening  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches. 

The  popliteal  artery  hugs  the  bone  so  closely  at  this  point,  that  a 
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displacement  of  the  upper  fragment  in  a  direction  downward,  and 
backward,  must  always  greatly  endanger  its  integrity.  Indeed,  it 
is  here  that  the  artery  and  vein  are  in  the  closest  contact  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  bone  :  an  anatomical  fact,  which  has  been  used 
by  Richerand  and  others  to  explain  the  greater  frequency  of  aneur- 
isms in  the  ham. 

Especial  notice  ought  also  to  be  taken  of  the  unusual  case  reported 
by  Dr.  Alph  B.  Crosby,  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  of  a  fracture  of  the 
external  condyle  of  the  femur,  the  small  fragment  having  been  suc- 
cessfully removed  by  Dr.  Crosby,  after  the  lapse  of  six  months. 
The  case  is  reported  at  length  in  the  New  Hampshire  Med.  Journaly 
for  1857.  I  have  at  this  moment  the  specimen  in  my  possession,  it 
having  been  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Crosby,  for  examination,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  this  distinguished  surgeon,  as  to 
the  character  of  the  fracture,  is  correct. 

The  reported  cases  of  fracture  of  one  of  the  condyles  of  the 
femur  are  not  numerous.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Bransby  Cooper 
have  each  mentioned  one  case  ;  Boyer  has  reported  one  case  ;  Mal- 
gaigne  has  seen  three,  and  there  are  three  specimens  in  the  Dupuy- 
tren  museum.  One  case  also  is  reported  in  the  15th  vol.  of  Braith- 
wane's  Retrospect,  p.  149. 

Dr.  Wells,  of  South  Carolina,  has  reported  a  case  of  dislocation 
of  the  knee,  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  the  inner  condyle. 
The  patient  died  on  the  second  day.  An  examination  after  death 
showed  **  that  a  thick  scale  of  bone  was  fractured  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  inner  condyle,  and  remained  attached  to  the  ligament." 
And  Dr.  Kirkbride  has  reported  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  external 
condyle,  which  was  presented  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and 
which  resulted  in  a  very  perfect  cure. 

Note. — I  have  seen  no  case  of  a  fracture  through,  or  between  the 
two  condyles,  extending  into  the  joint,  except  a  single  specimen  con- 
tained in  the  museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Nor  has  it  ever  occurred  to  me  to  meet  with  an  epiphyseal  dis- 
junction, occurring  as  the  direct  result  of  violence,  either  at  the 
upper  or  lower  end  of  the  femur.  South  had  a  case  of  this  kind, 
where  the  separation  occurred  through  the  neck,  in  a  boy  ten  years 
old.  Dr.  Post,  of  New  York,  related  to  the  members  of  the  Kappa 
Lambda  Society,  in  March,  1840,  a  similar  case  which  had  recently 
come  under  his  observation,  in  a  girl  sixteen  years  old.  The  limb 
remained  permanently  shortened.    At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
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Pathological  Society,  held  in  October,  1855,  Dr.  Markoe  presented 
a  specimen,  taken  from  a  girl  nine  years  of  age,  in  which  the  neck 
was  broken,  or  separated  just  external  to  the  capsule,  and  exactly 
in  the  line  of  the  epiphyseal  junction.  The  trochanter  was  also 
fissured,  showing  that  the  lesion  had  partaken  a  little  of  the  charac- 
ter of  an  impacted  fracture  ;  and  Dr.  Parker  called  attention,  in 
his  clinic  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  to  what  he 
believed  to  have  been  a  similar  accident  in  a  girl  eighteen  years 
old.  It  had  resulted  in  suppuration,  and  permanent  shortening  of 
the  limb. 

TREATMENT. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  which  has  been  hitherto  observed,  in 
the  several  sections  of  my  report,  I  shall  devote  a  few  pages  to  the 
consideration  of  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  femur. 

We  have  no  space  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  various  plans  which 
have  been  devised  and  practiced  by  skillful  surgeons  for  the  treat- 
ment of  these  fractures.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  room  for  their  mere 
enumeration  :  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  only  a  brief  consider- 
ation of  the  question  of  posture,  as  that  alone  upon  which  surgeons 
have  at  any  time  greatly  differed,  and  in  relation  to  which,  debate 
is  not  yet  altogether  at  an  end. 

All  of  the  early  surgeons,  so  far  as  we  know,  adopted  the  straight 
position  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  this  bone  :  either  with 
simple  lateral  splints,  or  with  long  splints,  with  or  without  exten- 
sion, or  with  only  rollers  and  compresses,  or  with  extension  alone. 

Such  were  the  unanimous  opinions  and  practice  of  surgeons, 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  at  which  time  Percival 
Pott  wrote  his  remarkable  treatise  on  fractures,  distinguished  alike 
for  the  originality  and  boldness  of  its  sentiments,  and  which  was 
destined  soon  to  revolutionize  the  old  notions,  as  to  the  treatment 
of  fractures,  and  to  establish  in  their  stead,  at  least  for  a  time,  what 
has  been  called  not  inappropriately,  the  physiological  doctrine." 
The  peculiarity  of  which  doctrine  consisted  in  its  assumption,  that 
the  resistance  of  those  muscles  which  tend  to  produce  shortening 
can  generally  be  sufficiently  overcome  by  posture,  without  the  aid 
of  extension,  and  that  for  this  purpose,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
a  broken  femur,  it  was  only  necessary  to  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh, 
and  the  thigh  upon  the  body  ;  laying  the  limb  afterward  quietly  on 
its  outside  upon  the  bed. 
2 
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"Very  few  surgeons,  even  of  his  own  day,  ever  gave  in  ther  full 
adhesion  to  the  exclusive  physiological  system  as  taught  and  prac- 
ticed by  Pott  himself,  but  multitudes,  especially  among  the  English, 
adopted  in  general  his  views ;  only  choosing  to  place  the  patients 
upon  their  baclis  rather  than  upon  their  sides,  and  laying  the  limbs 
flexed  over  a  double  inclined  plane.  To  the  support  of  this  system 
of  Pott's,  thus  modified.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  C.  Bell,  John  Bell, 
Earle,  White,  Sharp,  and  Amesbury,  lent  the  influence  of  their 
great  names,  and  its  triumph,  so  far  as  the  judgment  of  the  British 
surgeons  was  concerned,  soon  became  complete. 

In  France,  and  upon  the  Continent  generally,  the  reception  of 
this  system,  was  more  slow  and  reluctant ;  but  Dupuytren,  now  for 
once,  taking  ground  with  his  great  rival.  Sir  Astley,  adopted  almost 
without  qualification,  these  novel  views.  The  decision  of  Dupuy- 
tren determined  the  opinions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  continental 
surgeons,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  early  and  decisive  opposition 
of  Desault  and  Boyer,  the  great  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew  might 
have  continued  for  a  long  time  to  have  enjoyed  a  triumph  upon  the 
Continent,  perhaps  throughout  the  world,  equal  to  what  had  already 
been  decreed  to  him  in  Great  Britain. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  practice  of  Pott,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  it  applied  to  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  never  gained 
a  distinguished  advocate  ;  and  but  few  ever  adopted  the  practice,  as 
modified  by  White,  Amesbury,  Bell,  A.  Cooper,  &c. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  early  success  of  these  doctrines, 
either  here  or  elsewhere,  it  is  certain  that  a  strong  reaction  has 
taken  place,  and  that  gradually,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  opin^ 
ions  of  practical  surgeons  have  been  settling  back  into  their  old 
channel.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  to-day,  in  France,  a  dozen 
distinguished  surgeons  who  adopt  the  flexed  position  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures  of  the  femur.  And  in  England,  the  reaction  i«, 
if  possible,  even  more  complete. 

In  my  tour  of  1 844,  during  which  I  visited  very  many  of  the 
hospitals  of  Great  Britain,  and  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  the  flexed  position  once  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  a  broken  thigh  ;  and  I  shall  presently  show  that  the 
straight  position  is  at  the  present  moment  very  generally  adopted  by 
the  best  American  surgeons. 

There  have  been,  then,  three  grand  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh. 
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First.  That  in  which  the  straight  position  was  universally- 
adopted  ;  and  which  reaches  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  period 
of  the  writings  of  Pott,  or  to  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Second.  The  epoch  of  the  flexed  position ;  which,  inaugurated 
by  Pott,  had  already  begun  to  decline  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed 
within  less  than  one  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  its  first 
announcement. 

Third.  The  epoch  of  the  restoration,  or  that  in  which  surgeons, 
by  the  vote  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  have  declared  again  in 
favor  of  the  straight  position.    This  is  the  epoch  of  our  own  day. 

The  opinions  of  most  of  the  distinguished  foreign  surgeons  upon 
this  question,  as  upon  nearly  all  other  questions  relating  to  our 
science,  thanks  to  the  abundance  of  our  foreign  medical  literature, 
are  sufficiently  well  known  ;  while  the  opinions  of  my  own  country- 
men, which  are  often,  it  will  not  be  denied,  entitled  to  as  much 
respect  as  those  of  our  trans- atlantic  neighbors,  but  the  medical 
literature  of  whose  country  occupies  an  humbler  rank  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world,  are  but  little  known  even  to  ourselves.  I  deem  it 
my  duty,  therefore,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  mention  especially  the 
views  and  practice  of  American  surgeons. 

"  Many  years  since,  I  introduced  into  the  New  York  Hospital 
Boyer's  long  splint,  and  continued  to  use  it  there,  and  in  private 
practice,  for  a  long  time.  I  found,  however,  in  many  cases,  that 
I  had  more  or  less  trouble  at  the  foot  and  groin  from  the  points  of 
extension  and  counter-extension.  I  then  gradually  laid  it  aside,  and 
for  some  years  have  again  taken  up  the  double  inclined  plane. 

"From  the  abundance  which  I  have  seen,  I  am  free  to  say  that 
if  I  had  my  own  femur  broken,  I  would  be  treated  upon  the  double 
inclined  plane. 

"  The  Drs.  Burges,  Brothers,  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island, 
have  made  an  improvement  upon  the  extended  principle.  Their 
apparatus  is  now  complete,  and  is  in  use  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital, 
where  I  advised,  some  time  since,  that  it  should  be  tried.  It  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  two  cases/' — Valentine  Mott.  Private 
Correspondence. 

"  For  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh-bone  below  the  neck, 
I  have  always  used  the  double  inclined  plane,  as  advised  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell.  Fractures  of  the  leg  I  have  treated  in  both  modes, 
and  with  about  equal  success  as  to  the  ultimate  result.    But  in 
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these,  also,  as  a  general  rule,  I  use  the  double  inclined  plane  on  the 
plan  of  Amesbury." — James  McNaughton,  Albany.  Private  Cor- 
respondence. 

*'  I  treat  all  thighs,  fractured  in  their  middle  part,  by  the  long 
splint,  and  in  the  straight  position.  In  fractures  occurring  at  either 
end  of  the  bone,  I  resort  at  first  to  the  angular  splint  and  the  flexed 
position,  and  thus  place  the  muscles  more  at  rest ;  in  which  position, 
also,  there  is  less  tendency  to  angular  displacement  and  shortening. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  when  the  disturbed  muscles  have 
lost  their  tendency  to  spasm,  and  the  hardened  cellular  tissue  about 
the  fracture  has  formed  a  sort  of  bond  between  the  ends  of  the 
broken  bone,  I  gently  bring  the  limb  down  to  the  straight  position, 
and  apply  the  long  splint." — Joseph  Pan  coast.  Private  Corns' 
pondence. 

**I  am  in  the  habit  of  treating  fractures  of  the  thigh-bone,  except 
in  the  yicinity  of  the  articulations,  in  the  extended  position.  I 
make  counter-extension  by  means  of  a  perineal  band  attached  to 
the  upper  extremity  of  a  long  splint,  extending  nearly  to  the  axilla  ; 
and  extension  by  means  of  lateral  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  secured 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  long  splint.  I  treat  fractures  of  the  os 
femoris  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hip  and  knee-joints  in  a  semi- 
flexed position,  in  order  to  diminish  the  displacement  resulting  from 
muscular  contraction. 

*'  In  the  treatment  of  fractures  in  general,  I  have  long  since 
abandoned  the  method  which  I  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  the 
correct  one,  viz.,  to  defer  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  fracture, 
and  the  application  of  splints  and  bandages,  until  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  inflammation  following  the  injury.  I  am  now  in  the 
habit  of  replacing  the  fragments  as  accurately  as  possible  when  I 
am  first  called  to  the  patient,  and  of  applying  a  suitable  apparatus 
to  maintain  apposition  ;  and  every  year's  experience  convinces  me 
more  fully,  that  this  course  not  only  secures  a  more  favorable  result, 
but  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  I  need  not  say  that 
in  applying  bandages  to  a  recently  fractured  limb,  caution  is  required 
not  to  strangulate  the  circulation. 

In  one  respect,  my  practice  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  devi- 
ates from  that  which  is  pursued  by  the  majority  ef  practitioners.  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  removing  the  dressing  every  day  or  two,  and 
applying  passive  motion  to  the  joints  in  the  vicinity,  to  guard  against 
the  rigidity  which  otherwise  becomes  so  troublesome  a  symptom.  I 
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do  not,  however,  pursue  this  course  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of 
the  thigh,  on  account  of  the  liability  to  displacement  of  the  frag- 
ments."— Alfred  C.  Post,  of  New  York.    Private  Correspondence. 

"  In  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  immediately  below  the 
trochanter  minor,  I  have  always  dressed  the  limb  with  the  double 
inchned  plane  ;  elevating  the  knee  decidedly,  and  padding  beneath 
the  ham,  if  necessary,  in  a  manner  to  effect  moderate  extension  by 
the  weight  of  the  truok.  In  a  transverse  fracture,  also,  of  the 
middle  of  the  shaft,  with  a  good  deal  of  pains-taking,  I  succeeded 
satisfactorily  with  an  Amesbury's  splint. 

**  In  all  other  fractures  of  the  shafc,  constituting,  at  least,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole,  I  regard  the  straight  position  of  the  member 
as  indispensable  to  success." — John  De  Lamater,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Private  Correspondence. 

**  My  usual,  but  not  exclusive  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the 
OS  femoris,  is  by  some  mode  of  extension  in  the  straight  position. 
My  preceptor.  Warren,  secundus,  rarely  employed  any  other  method, 
and  my  impressions — too  indefinite  and  inexact  for  your  present  pur- 
pose— are  that  he  brought  most  of  his  cures  out  with  but  little 
deformity  or  shortening.  As  to  the  results  of  my  own  practice  in 
this  particular  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  section  of  surgery 
to  which  it  belongs,  although  my  patients  have  generally  recovered 
with  useful  limbs,  yet  such  a  retrospect  as  I  am  able  to  make,  favors 
the  same  conclusions  as  those  to  which  your  record  of  a  very  large 
and  diversified  experience  is  calculated  to  bring  us,  respecting  the 
imperfect  state  of  this  department  of  our  art. 

"  Of  late  years,  I  have  generally  employed  Liston's  single  long 
splint ;  having  it  thickly  padded,  and  then  applying  a  roller  from 
the  foot  to  the  hip,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  limb  firmly 
to  the  splint.  This  is  about  the  only  case  in  which  I  now  wrap  a 
fractured  limb  with  a  roller."  ****** 

**  I  have  repeatedly  used,  and  with  much  satisfaction,  in  the 
fractures  to  which  you  refer,  extension  by  means  of  the  pulley 
having  the  cooperation  only  of  short  lateral  splints  at  the  place  of 
the  fracture.  With  a  mattrass  slightly  inclined  toward  the  head, 
and  moderate,  but  persistent  traction  made  on  the  injured  limb  by 
a  weight  made  fast  to  the  foot  by  means  of  a  cord  passing  over  a 
pulley — the  pulley  being  secured  to  the  foot-board.  I  have  con- 
ducted some  tolerablj  oblique  fractures  to  a  satisfactory  termination, 
and  with  much  more  comfort  to  the  patients  than  attends  any  other 
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equally  effectual  method  of  extension." — Joshua  B.  Flint,  Louis- 
ville,  Ky.    Private  Correspondence. 

"In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  femur,  I  employ  neither 
the  straight  nor  the  flexed  position  exclusively,  but  the  one  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  site  of  fracture.  If  the  fracture  involves 
either  the  upper  (below  the  trochanter  minor),  or  the  lower  third 
(above  the  condyles)  of  the  femur,  I  make  use  of  the  double 
inclined  plane  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  seat 
of  fracture  be  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  I  greatly  prefer  the 
straight,  long  splint  of  Mr.  Liston. 

"  My  reasons  are  briefly  the  following  :  In  fractures  below  the 
trochanter  minor,  the  upper  fragment  is  tilted  forward  and  upward, 
by  the  unrestrained  action  of  the  psoas  muscle,  so  that  no  extension 
in  the  straight  direction  will  avail  to  draw  down  the  upper  in  a  line 
with  the  lower  portion  of  the  lever. 

The  same  thing  results  in  fractures  of  the  lower  third,  but  in 
opposite  directions.  Here  the  heel  becomes  the  fixed  point,  and 
gastrocnemii  draw  the  lower  fragment  backward  and  downward, 
whilst  the  upper  fragment  projects  in  front.  Rectilinear  extension 
can  no  more  correct  the  malposition  of  the  lower  fragment  in  this 
case,  than  it  can  in  the  former  that  of  the  upper.  But  in  both 
(upper  and  lower  third  fractures),  by  placing  the  limb  over  a 
double  inclined  plane,  these  otherwise  insuperable  deviations  of  the 
fragments  are  prevented,  and  the  whole  bone  is  brought  into 
proper  line. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  fracture  implicates  the  middle  third 
or  even  the  middle  half  of  the  femur,  I  invariably  employ  the 
straight  splint,  which  I  regard  as  by  far  the  simplest,  most  efi'ectual, 
and  best  means  of  treatment :  and,  indeed,  but  for  the  reasons 
assigned,  I  should  only  be  too  glad  to  use  it  exclusively  in  the  man- 
agement of  all  fractures  of  the  thigh. 

My  cabinet  presents  several  specimens  of  broken  femurs,  which 
illustrate  the  soundness  of  these  views  :  in  which  the  abnormal 
direction  of  the  fragments  alluded  to  as  occurring  in  fractures  of 
the  upper  and  lower  thirds,  is  very  marked  ;  the  deformities  having 
resulted  from  treatment  in  the  straight  position.  So  far  as  function 
and  symmetry  are  concerned,  the  lower  deformity  is  altogether  the 
most  serious.  The  unseemly  projection  above  the  knee,  the  unnat- 
ural exposure  in  front  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  condyles. 
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which  are  not  set  bluffly  on  those  of  the  tibia,  together  with  the 
altered  site  of  the  patella,  and  the  diminished  power  of  the  quadri- 
ceps muscle,  both  weaken  and  deform  the  joint. 

**  With  regard  to  the  management  of  fractures  below  the  trochan- 
ter minor,  or  at  other  points  of  the  femur,  by  means  of  the  double 
inclined  plane,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  properly  confining 
the  pelvis,  but  this  objection  I  am  far  from  considering  as  insuper- 
able. So,  too,  the  outward  tendency  of  the  upper  fragment,  caused 
by  the  gluteus,  may  be  humored  by  carrying  the  limb  off  at  an 
oblique  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  body. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add,  that  in  fractures  of  the  condyles, 
of  the  inter- trochanteric  portion,  as  well  as  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
(when  osseous  union  is  attempted),  whether  within  or  without  the 
capsule,  I  likewise  give  preference  to  the  straight  position. 

"  I  will  here  also  incidentally  state  that  I  have  found  much  satis- 
faction in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  thfe  leg  (tibia  and  fibula), 
by  the  long  splint  in  unruly  patients,  and  those  suffering  the  com- 
plication of  delirium  tremens.  The  apparatus  is  applied  as  in  frac- 
tures of  the  thigh,  more  attention  of  course  being  paid  to  the 

adjustment  of  the  leg." — Charles  A.  Pope,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Private 
Correspondence. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  practice,  following  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Physick,  I  treated  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  thigh  with  the  long 
straight  splint  of  Desault ;  afterward,  adopting  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Nathan  Smith,  I  treated  many  cases  by  placing  them  in  the  flexed 
position,  upon  some  form  of  the  double  inclined  plane. 

"  For  many  years  past,  I  have  selected  one  or  the  other  of  these 
methods,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  form  and 
position  of  the  fracture. 

**In  the  fractures  of  the  thigh  in  children,  which  are  commonly 
near  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  less  oblique  than  in  the  adult,  and 
in  whom  the  muscles  are  less  active  in  shortening  the  limb,  I  have 
usually  preferred  the  flexed  position,  depending  very  much  upon 
frequent  examination  and  readjustment  of  the  parts,  as  well  as  the 
dressings,  when  necessary,  for  preserving  the  bones  in  their  place. 
In  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  or  through  the  trochanters,  I 
have  used  exclusively  the  long  splint,  as  no  other  method  can  be 
relied  upon  for  preserving  the  lengh  of  the  limb. 

"  Oblique  fractures  near  the  middle  of  the  bone,  in  the  adult. 
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have  been  usually  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  practical  difficulty 
in  the  use  of  the  long  splint  is  the  pain  and  subsequent  inflammation 
produced  upon  the  parts  to  "which  extension  and  counter-extension 
are  applied.  Of  late,  much  of  this  has  been  avoided  by  making 
extension  with  adhesive  straps,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Josiah 
Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire. 

**  In  fractures  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  the 
lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  is  so  much  tilted  forward  by  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  that  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
with  the  limb  in  the  straight  position,  to  bring  or  retain  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  bone  in  a  line  with  each  other.  For  this  reason,  I  treat 
fractures  of  this  kind  in  the  flexed  position. 

"  So,  also,  in  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  just  above  the 
trochanter,  I  prefer  the  flexed  position.  These  fractures,  so  far  as 
I  have  observed  them,  have  usually  been  obhque  from  before, 
upward  and  backward,  with  the  lower  fragment  rolled  forward  by 
the  gastrocnemii  muscles.  The  displacement  is  readily  remedied  in 
the  flexed  position,  and  as  the  fractured  surfaces  are  large,  there  is 
little  tendency  to  shortening  of  the  limb.  The  cases  of  this  kind 
which  I  have  seen,  have  recovered  quite  as  perfectly  as  any  other 
fractures  of  the  thigh. 

**  In  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  either  partially  or  entirely, 
within  the  capsular  ligament,  so  common  in  persons  advanced  in 
life,  I  have  rarely  employed  any  firm  dressings  with  the  view  of 
preserving  the  length  of  the  limb.  The  prospect  of  any  resulting 
benefit  from  their  use  is  so  slight,  while  they  are  so  annoying,  and 
not  unfrequently  so  injurious  to  the  health  of  persons  at  an  advanced 
age,  that  I  have  not  thought  it  best  to  employ  them.  I  have  seen 
no  distinct  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  any  other  than  ligamentous 
union  has  taken  place. 

In  one  of  this  kind,  many  years  ago,  a  very  fair  one,  the  patient 
being  a  spare  and  healthy  man,  about  sixty-five  years  old,  I  tor- 
mented him  for  about  six  weeks  with  the  long  straight  splint,  pre- 
serving the  limb  of  about  its  full  length  for  this  time,  so  that  on 
placing  him  upon  his  feet,  the  heel  of  that  side  came  fairly  to  the 
floor  ;  as  soon  as  he  began  to  bear  weight  upon  it,  it  commenced  to 
shorten  by  the  yielding  of  the  ligament,  until  it  was  more  than  an 
inch  f-horter  than  the  other,  and  in  about  the  usual  state  as  those  in 
which  the  naost  simple  treatment  is  employed. 
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"  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  interlocking  fracture,  as  I  supposed 
them  to  be,  in  which  the  symptoms  of  fracture  have  been  so  obscure 
as  to  lead  to  a  doubt  of  its  existence. 

"  These  have  rarely  recovered  perfectly,  there  being  usually 
some  eversion  of  the  limb,  with  some  restraint  of  the  motion  of  the 
joint. 

"  A  case  of  this  kind,  which  was  accidentally  rendered  a  perfectly 
plain  one,  may  perhaps  interest  you  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  state- 
ment of  it.  A  lady,  about  sixty  years  old,  while  getting  out  of  a 
carriage,  caught  her  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  fell  to  the  ground,  stri- 
king on  the  trochanter.  An  intelligent  physician,  who  saw  her  at 
once,  did  not  detect  a  fracture.  She  was  able  to  ride  home,  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  in  a  carriage,  with  little  incon- 
venience. 

"  Upon  examining  her,  I  found  her  suffering  little  pain  when  at 
rest,  except  such  as  is  common  after  a  bruise.  There  was  no  deform- 
ity of  the  limb  of  any  kind  ;  I  could  give  all  the  motions  to  the  limb, 
to  a  moderate  extent,  while  if  larger  motions  were  attempted,  a  good 
deal  of  pain  and  resistance  of  the  muscles  was  produced.  This 
pain  upon  motion,  logetter  with  the  inabihty,  when  lying  upon  the 
back,  to  raise  the  limb  from  the  bed  were  the  only  symptoms  of 
fracture.  She  continued  in  this  way  for  three  or  four  days,  suffer- 
ing very  little,  and  able  with  very  little  assistance  to  move  herself 
from  the  bed  to  a  chair,  and  sit  comfortably  for  several  hours  in  the 
day.  While  sitting  in  this  way,  she  attempted  to  raise  herself 
erect,  with  her  hands  upon  the  arms  of  the  chair.  When  this  was 
partly  accomplished,  the  arm  of  the  chair  next  to  the  injured  limb 
broke,  and  she  struck  forcibly,  for  she  was  a  heavy  woman,  upon 
the  trochanter.  This  was  followed  by  severe  pain,  by  eversion, 
and  shortening  of  the  limb,  and  by  all  the  symptoms  of  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  bone.  After  a  long  confinement,  she  had  the  imper- 
fect recovery  which  is  common  in  such  cases.  I  had  no  doubt 
that  the  fracture  was  produced  by  the  first  fall,  and  the  displace- 
ment by  the  second." — Jonathan  Knight,  Keio  Haven.  Private 
Correspondence. 

'*  I  have  used  the  long  outside  splint  in  fractures  of  the  thigh  for 
many  years,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other.  I  use  as  little  bandage  as 
possible,  leaving  the  limb  free  from  unnecessary  pressure.  In  some 
instances,  when  the  patient  has  been  careful  and  intelligent,  I  have 
relied  on  extension  made  permanently  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the 
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bed,  leaving  of  all  splints  after  the  first  few  days." — J.  H.  Armsby, 
Albang.    Private  Correspondence. 

**  Dr.  Flagg,  to  whom  you  addressed  a  note  through  Dr.  Morland, 
in  regard  to  the  fracture  apparatus  in  use  at  our  hospital "  (Massa- 
chusets  General  Hospital^  situated  at  Boston),  *•  is  long  since  dead. 
Dr.  Morland  has  requested  me  to  supply  you  with  drawings,  and 
descriptions  of  it.  The  apparatus  was  introduced  into  the  hospital 
by  my  father,  and  has  been  somewhat  modified  from  time  to  time. 
It  is,  I  think,  the  best  apparatus  employed  anywhere,  and  I  have 
examined  particularly  the  construction  of  these  instruments,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  inclose  a  descrip- 
tion and  drawings,  made  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Sargent,  artist  to  the  hos- 
pital." ^  *  *  <t  Xhis  apparatus  I  use  for  all  fractures  of 
the  thigh,  and  have  at  present  seven  patients  with  it  applied.  We 
use  it  for  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  as  well  as  for  fractures 
of  the  shaft." — J.  Mason  Warren,  Boston.    Private  Correspondence. 

"For  all  fractures  of  the  thigh-bone,  I  employ  the  extended 
position  of  the  limb.  There  are  but  few  cases  in  which  extending 
force  is  not  necessary  to  prevent  the  degree  of  deformity  or  short- 
ening which  would  occur  without  it.  Of  thirty  specimens  of  frac- 
ture of  the  shaft,  in  my  collection,  only  two  are  transverse.  In 
fractures  of  the  neck,  especially  with  old  subjects,  I  sometimes 
avoid  the  apphcation  of  any  kind  of  apparatus  for  permanent  exten- 
sion ;  but  in  all  cases,  whether  of  the  neck  or  shaft,  where  such 
extension  is  attempted,  I  have  found  the  straight  position  of  the 
limb  to  be  the  most  reliable." — Reuben  D.  Musset,  Cincinnati. 
Private  Correspondence. 

"If  I  should  be  asked  under  what  circumstances  I  would  use 
the  double  inclined  plane  in  case  of  fracture  of  the  femur,  I  would 
unhesitatingly  answer,  never  !  I  have  long  since  abjured  the  double 
inclined  plane  in  every  form  of  fracture  of  this  bone,  finding  the 
straight  splint  fully  adequate  to  all  purposes  for  which  any  appara- 
tus of  this  kind  is  required.  In  support  of  this  statement,  I  could 
furnish  a  great  number  of  cases  showing  that  the  locality  of  the 
fracture,  the  importance  of  which  is  so  much  dwelt  upon  in  the 
books,  constituted,  in  no  case,  a  vahd  objection  to  its  use."  G. 
Kimball,  Lowell,  Mass.   Private  Correspondence. 

"  In  reply  to  your  question,  *  What  position  do  you  adopt  in  the 
treatment  of  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  ?  '  I  answer,  emphatically, 
the  straight.    Many  years  ago,  before  I  had  much  experience  in 
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this  class  of  injuries,  I  occasionally  employed  the  flexed  position, 
but  I  soon  found  that  it  was  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  so  accurate  apposition  of  the  ends  of  the 
fragments.  Of  late  years,  I  have  confined  myself  entirely  to  the 
use  of  the  straight  position,  and  I  have  never  had  any  cause  to 
regret  it.  In  the  adult,  I  sometimes  employ  the  apparatus  of  Desault, 
as  modified  by  Physick,  but  much  more  frequently  one  of  my  own 
construction,  somewhat  upon  the  principle  of  that  of  Dr.  Neill 
described  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner  for  1855.  I  have 
used  it  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  it  has  generally  answered  the 
purpose  most  admirably  in  my  hands.  It  consists  simply  of  a  box 
for  the  thigh  and  leg,  with  a  foot-piece,  and  two  crutches,  one  for 
the  axilla  and  the  other  for  the  perineum,  to  make  the  requisite 
extension  and  counter-extension.  With  such  an  apparatus,  an 
oblique  fracture  of  the  thigh  can  be  treated  with  great  comfort  to 
the  patient,  and  with  the  assurance  of  a  good  limb.  In  children,  I 
have  efi'ected  some  excellent  cures  simply  by  means  of  a  sole-leather 
trough,  well  padded  and  provided  with  a  foot-piece. 

"  The  great  objection  to  the  flexed  position  is  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  ends  of  the  broken  bones  in  apposition  :  the  upper  one 
having  a  constant  tendency  to  pass  away  from  the  inferior.  Other 
objections  might  be  urged  against  the  flexed  position,  but  this  is 
quite  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  reject  it." — S.  D.  Gross,  Philadel- 
phia.   Private  Correspondence. 

An  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
I  regret  to  say,  has  been  mislaid.  He  prefers  the  straight  splint  in 
all  fractures  of  the  thigh,  except  when  the  fractures  occur  near  the 
upper  or  lower  end  of  the  bone. 

"In  regard  to  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  prefer  the  straight  position  for  the  treatment  of  both,  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  I  employ  it.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  as  good  cures 
can  be  made  with  the  flexed  position,  though  I  think  it  requires 
more  care  and  attention  in  the  treatment  to  do  so,  besides  being  less 
comfortable  to  the  patient,  and  more  difficult  to  measure  accurately 
the  limb." — Geo.  W.  Norris,  Philadelphia.  Private  Correspondence. 

The  following  additional  remarks,  continued  in  Dr.  Norris's  letter, 
although  not  entirely  apposite,  are  too  valuable  to  be  withheld  : 
"  Permit  me  to  suggest  to  you  to  say  something  in  your  forthcom- 
ing work  on  the  early  inspection,  and  the  frequency  of  dressing,  in 
fractures — points  which  seem  to  me  to  be  not  sufficiently  attended 
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to  by  our  writers  and  teachers,  and  to  be  greatly  needed.  How 
common  is  it  to  see  fractures  done  up  and  not  examined  for  several 
days,  and  then,  if  the  injury  has  been  oblique,  to  find  when  opened 
that  it  is  accompanied  with  displacement  ?  In  those  about  the  wrist, 
as  well  as  in  the  leg  and  thigh,  I  am  sure  I  have  often  seen  mischief 
arise  from  want  of  early  dressing.  Students  and  practitioners  who 
do  not  see  much  surgery,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  examination  of 
the  fracture  and  replacement  of  the  apparatus  are  necessarily 
accompanied  with  pain  and  disturbance  of  the  injured  bone,  and 
hence  avoid  it.  Neither  of  these,  however,  are  necessary  accompa- 
niments of  the  examination  and  re-dressing  of  a  fracture  if  there  be 
no  displacement,  and  should  there  be,  an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded 
for  remedying  it  before  it  is  too  late. 

"  Another  defect  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  about  the  joinlF, 
which  I  should  like  to  see  noticed  by  you,  is  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quent dressing  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  cure,  and  the  giving  of 
careful  passive  motion  to  joints  that  are  confined  by  the  apparatus. 
In  fractures  near  the  hand,  for  example,  particularly  in  the  laboring 
classes,  such  motion  during  the  cure,  to  the  wrist  and  finger-joints, 
is  all-important ;  as,  unless  practiced,  these  cases  are  constantly 
followed  by  false  anchyloses  which  require  a  long  time  to  overcome, 
and  which,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  might  be  avoided  by  following 
a  different  course.  A  mention  of  these  things  in  your  book,  though, 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  daily  called  on  to  treat  such  accidents, 
very  ordinary  matters,  would,  I  think,  be  calculated  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  do  much  good  in  our  country. 

*'  From  all  that  I  have  seen  of  the  treatment  of  fractures,  I  am  a 
warm  advocate  for  frequent  dressings,  wherever  the  fractures  may 
have  occurred — in  the  early  stages,  to  prevent  displacements,  exco- 
riations, (fee,  and  in  the  latter  stages,  in  order  to  give  passive  motion 
to  the  neighboring  joints,  which  I  know  can  be  done  without  injury 
to  the  fracture.  Of  late  years,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  d  ,  -fil- 
ing upon  these  httle  matters  as  of  importance,  at  our  hospital.  At 
the  same  time,  you  must  understand  me  as  being  a  stanch  advocate 
for  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  as,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  proper  one 
for  broken  bones."  See,  also,  remarks  by  Norris  on  bad  effects  of 
early  application  of  tight  bandages,  American  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences, 
vol.  xxii.,  p.  292. 

In  addition  to  these  opinions  of  well  known  and  distinguished 
American  surgeons,  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  declare,  I  will 
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remind  you  also  of  the  practice  of  those  whose  opinions,  having 
already  found  a  record,  demand  only  from  me  a  suitable  reference. 

The  following  surgeons  recommend  the  straight  position  : 

Physick,  Dorsey,  Gibson,  Horner,  J.  Hartshorne,  H.  H.  Smith, 
Neill,  Bache,  Daniell,  R.  Coates,  Howe,  Flagg,  Dugas,  and  Cald- 
well ;  while  the  following  gentlemen  have  given  a  preference  to  the 
flexed  position  ;  Nathan  Smith,  of  New  Haven ;  Nathan  R.  Smith, 
of  Baltimore  ;  and  Nott,  of  Mobile. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  is  probable  that  the  straight  posi- 
tion is  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  broken  femurs  in  every  large 
hospital  in  this  country.  Such  I  believe  to  be  the  practice  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  of  Boston  ;  in  the  hospital  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Kimball,  at  Lowell,  Mass.;  in  the  New  York  City 
Hospital,  and  at  Bellevue  ;  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  at  Blockley.  All  of  the  surgeons  attached  to  the  Buf- 
falo Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  including, the  marine  wards — 
viz.,  Drs.  Winne,  Smith,  Boardman,  Samo,  Wilcox,  with  myself — 
adopt  the  straight  position,  with  but  occasional  exceptions. 

The  practice  of  treating  fractures  of  the  thigh,  as  well  as  all  other 
fractures  of  the  long  bones,  with  the  roller  alone,  and  without  either 
lateral  splints  or  extending  apparatus,  first  suggested  by  Radley, 
has  found  in  this  country  but  one  distinguished  advocate,  Dr.  Dud- 
ley, of  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  ganeral  plan  of  treatment  preferred  by  the  writer  has  already 
been  stated,  and  it  only  remains  to  allude  briefly  t3  certain  points 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  received  sufficient  notice  from  systematic 
writers,  or  which  may  for  other  reasons  possess  a  peculiar  interest. 

Without  limiting  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  any  one  of  the 
special  forms  of  apparatus,  we  may  say  that  the  following  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  essential  elements  in  the  construction  of  the  long 
straight  splint :  Length  sufficient  to  extend  at  least  several  inches 
above  the  alee  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  same  distance  below  the  foot ; 
such  thickness  as  that  it  shall  be  firm  and  unyielding  ;  width  sufficient 
to  make  it  serve  as  one  of  the  lateral  splints,  since  over  all  the  prop- 
erly called  lateral  splints  it  possesses  this  advantage,  that  it  can 
never  become  displaced  downward  or  upward  ;  its  width  ought 
seldom  to  be  less  than  three  and  a  half  inches,  nor  should  its  width 
diminish  as  it  descends  toward  the  foot,  as  in  consequence  of  this 
construction,  the  roller,  which  is  intended  to  secure  the  limb  to  the 
splint,  has  a  constant  tendency  to  slide  in  the  same  direction. 
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A  foot-piece,  or  transverse  block,  to  which  the  foot  may  be 
attached,  for  the  purpose  of  making  extension  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  axis  of  the  limb.  If  this  foot-piece  is  moveable,  it  will  serve 
only  the  single  purpose  above-mentioned,  and  no  rule  need  govern 
its  width.  But  in  this  case  there  must  be  another  block  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  long  splint,  at  right  angles  with  the  shaft,  and  of 
the  same  width  as  the  splint ;  the  object  of  which  will  be  to  sup- 
port and  steady  the  side  splint,  and  to  prevent  its  rolling  inward  or 
outward.  Where  this  is  neglected,  frequent  disturbance  of  the 
broken  fragments,  and  a  deformity  from  inclination  of  the  foot  out- 
ward or  inward,  are  apt  to  ensue.  If  the  foot-piece  is  not  moveable, 
then  it  may  be  of  the  same  width  as  the  side  splint,  and  serve  both 
to  steady  the  side  splint  and  as  a  means  of  extension.  Its  length 
ought  not  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  a  long  inner  splint,  in  case  its 
use  should  be  deemed  advisable. 

With  tw^)  fenestra  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  splint,  for  the 
reception  of  the  counter- extending  band,  the  long  outside  splint  is 
now  complete. 

These  are,  so  to  speak,  its  simple  elements,  and  compose  the  splint 
in  its  rudest  form,  without  which  no  splint  can  be  perfect,  yet  upon 
which  many  real  improvements  may  be  based.  Thus  it  must  be 
regarded  as  an  improvement  to  have  the  splint  so  constructed  as  that 
it  may  be  readily  lengthened  or  made  shorter,  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  size  of  the  patient ;  or  that  the  foot-piece  should  be  furnished 
with  a  screw,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  extension  more  uni- 
formly ;  or  that  the  same  mode  of  operating  should  apply  also  to 
the  counter-extension. 

The  adhesive  plaster  bands  are  beyond  all  comparison  the  best 
means  of  making  a  permanent  extension  which  are  at  present  known 
to  surgeons.  Hitherto,  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  extension,  and  the  objection  which  has  been  most  effectively 
urged  against  its  adoption,  has  been  the  excoriations,  ulcerations, 
and  even  sloughing,  which  so  often  occurred  from  the  use  of  the 
various  extending  bands  about  the  ankle.  This,  together  with  the 
injuries  occasionally  inflicted  by  the  perineal  band,  has  been  regarded 
by  other  surgeons  than  Dr.  Mott,  whose  opinions  we  have  already 
quoted,  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  preferring  the  flexed  position.  But 
no  one  who  has  employed  the  adhesive  plaster  extending  bands  will 
doubt  that,  so  far  as  injuries  to  the  foot  and  ankle  are  concerned, 
this  objection  is  now  entirely  disposed  of.    It  is  adopted  in  many. 
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perhaps  most,  of  the  American  hospitals,  and  in  no  case  -where  it 
has  been  employed  have  I  known  the  slightest  excoriations  to  have 
been  produced.  I  regard  this  simple  invention,  therefore,  as  one  of 
the  most  important  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of 
the  thigh,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  several  claimants  have 
appeared  for  the  original  suggestion.  By  Mr.  Brinton  it  has  been 
claimed  for  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  by  Dr.  Sar- 
gent for  Dr.  Gross,  of  the  same  city ;  while  by  American  surgeons 
generally  the  invention  has  been  conceded  to  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby,  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  whom  certainly  is  due  the  credit  of  having 
brought  it  into  notice,  if  not,  indeed,  of  the  first  suggestion. 

The  mode  of  using  adhesive  plaster  for  extension  is  briefly  as 
follows : 

A  single  band,  long  enough  to  extend  from  a  point  just  below  the 
knee,  to  twelve  or  sixteen  inches  beyond  the  foot,  and  about  three 
inches  wide,  is  to  be  applied  along  each  side  of  the  leg.  Instead  of 
one  band  on  each  side,  two  may  be  employed  ;  which  shall  traverse 
each  other  somewhat  obliquely,  so  that  one  band  shall  fall  a  little  in 
front  of  the  malleolus  and  one  a  little  behind.  Having  wrapped  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  ankle,  including  the  malleoli  and  heel, 
in  a  heavy  pledget  of  cotton,  laid  underneath  the  adhesive  bands,  a 
roller  is  now  to  be  applied  from  the  toes  upward  as  far  as  the  knee, 
and  secured  with  a  little  flour  paste  or  starch.  Before  fastening  the 
bands  to  the  foot-block,  each  band  should  be  twisted  into  a  rope 
below  the  foot ;  and  to  prevent  any  degree  of  lateral  pressure  upon 
the  sides  of  the  ankle  and  foot,  already  tolerably  protected  by  the 
cotton,  a  piece  of  thin  board,  longer  than  the  width  of  the  ankle, 
and  notched  at  each  extremity,  should  be  placed  between  the  bands 
below  the  bottom  of  the  foot. 

The  attempt  to  use  the  adhesive  plaster  also  as  a  perineal  band, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  counter-extension,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  equally  successful,  and  we  have  still  to  incur  the  risk  of  ulcer- 
ations, (fee,  from  this  portion  of  our  dressings  ;  fortunately,  however, 
the  perineal  band  never  completely  ligates  the  limb,  and  it  has 
rarely,  therefore,  been  found  so  mischievous  as  the  ordinary  extend- 
ing bands  at  the  ankle.  In  the  fracture  apparatus  lately  invented 
by  the  Burges,  the  peculiar  mode  of  action  of  the  perineal  band, 
avoiding,  as  it  does,  pressure  upon  the  front  of  the  groin,  diminishes 
still  further  this  danger.  For  a  description  of  the  mode  of  con- 
structing properly  a  perineal  band,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  excellent 
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papers  on  "Fractures  of  the  Lower  Extremities,"  by  Reynell 
Coates,  of  Philadelphia,  published  in  the  20th  vol.  of  the  Amer. 
Jour,  of  Med.  Science. 

Following  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Neill,  who  uses  for  the 
same  purpose  a  Spanish  windlass,  I  have  had  the  foot-block  of  my 
splint  so  constructed  as  that  counter-extension  may  be  made  at  the 
same  moment  with  the  extension.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that 
apphed  in  the  ancient  glosocomon  described  by  most  of  the  early 
surgical  writers.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  the  counter- 
extension,  as  well  as  the  extension,  can  be  made  slowly,  steadily^ 
and  firmly;  the  patient  cannot,  if  disposed  to  interfere  with  the 
dressings,  loosen  or  disturb  them  ;  the  limb  is  acted  upon  equally 
in  each  direction,  and  the  rollers  which  secure  the  limb  to  the  splint 
do  not  become  drawn  obliquely  and  disarranged  by  the  daily 
attempts  to  increase  or  continue  the  extension.  The  danger  only  is, 
that,  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  surgeons,  too  much  force  will  be 
applied,  and  perineal  ulcerations  ensue. 

With  children  I  often  employ  only  the  simple  splint,  yet  if  the 
little  patient  is  restive  and  disposed  to  throw  himself  about  the  bed, 
I  prefer  the  double  splint,  to  which  is  attached  a  screw  of  peculiar 
construction,  called  the  "  endless  screw,"  the  pattern  for  which  was 
sent  to  me  by  some  gentleman  in  Boston,  whose  name,  I  regret  to 
say,  I  cannot  now  recall. 

In  all  cases  one  should  prefer  to  use  side  splints,  carefully  fitted  ; 
the  whole,  both  side  and  long  splints,  to  be  applied  to  the  limb  over 
neatly  made  cotton  pads  or  junks,  of  which  there  ought  to  be  laid 
upon  every  part  of  the  leg  and  thigh  as  many  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  unequal  pressure. 

To  this  general  plan  of  treatment  now  recommended  for  fractures 
of  the  femur,  the  writer  makes  no  exceptions,  unless  it  be  in  the 
case  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  occurring  in  old  per- 
sons, or  in  fractures  just  above  the  condyles,  where  the  direction  of 
the  fracture  is  obliquely  downward  and  forward ;  in  the  former  of 
which  no  rule  can  be  adopted,  except  that  the  patient  should  be 
placed  usually  in  that  position  which  may  be  found  most  comfortable  ; 
and  in  the  latter  of  which,  the  flexed  position  seems,  indeed,  the 
most  rational,  yet,  according  to  the  evidences  furnished  by  Mal- 
gaigne,  its  advantages  over  the  straight  position  are  far  from  being 
established.  In  fractures  occurring  just  below  the  trochanter  minor, 
my  own  experience  agrees  with  that  of  the  distinguished  author  just 
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quoted,  that  the  straight  position  is  still  the  best ;  an  experience 
which  seems  to  me  also  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It 
is  not  directly  upward,  but  rather  outward  and  upward,  that  the 
lower  end  of  the  proximal  fragment  is  thrown  by  the  action  of  the 
psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  internus,  so  that  in  order  to  meet  the  sup- 
posed indication  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb  outward  also,  a  position  which  would  certainly  be  found  very 
inconvenient,  if  not  actually  impracticable  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Nor  can  the  tendency  of  the  upper  fragment  to  rise,  and  conse- 
quently to  separate  from  the  lower,  be  eftectually  met  by  posture 
alone,  unless  the  thigh  is  completely  flexed  upon  the  body,  a  posi- 
tion again  which  will  be  found  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  by  posture  alone  we  can  only  very 
imperfectly  accomplish  an  approximation  of  the  fragments ;  while 
we  have  almost  entirely,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
deprived  ourselves  of  all  means  of  extension  and  counter-extension. 
On  the  other  hand,  admitting  that  by  the  straight  position  we  have 
momentarily  provoked  a  resistance  which  flexion  of  the  limb  might 
have  prevented,  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  slowly,  but  permanently, 
overcome  this  resistance  by  steady  extension.  In  the  one  case,  we 
have  made  a  present  gain,  but  a  final  loss  ;  and  in  the  other,  a  pres- 
ent loss  results  in  our  final  gain.  So  it  is  that  experience  has  shown 
in  more  than  one  case  which  has  come  under  our  observation,  that 
although  for  a  few  moments,  or  perhaps  for  several  horns  after  the 
straight  position  has  been  assumed  in  these  fractures,  the  upper 
fragment  will  rise  spasmodically,  after  a  time,  longer  or  shorter, 
and  especially  after  the  application  of  the  side  splints  and  bandages, 
this  tendency  will  cease  altogether. 

My  convictions  upon  this  subject  are  clear,  but  since  they  do  not 
correspond  with  the  convictions  of  a  pretty  large  proportion  of 
practical  surgeons,  I  am  compelled  to  regard  the  question  of  pos- 
ture in  this  fracture  as  still  open.  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  suggest, 
however,  that  it  is  by  the  results  of  carefully  recorded  experience 
alone  that  it  can  ever  be  determined,  and  not  by  any  reference  to 
physiological  or  anatomical  arguments;  which  I  suspect  have  had 
hitherto  much  more  influence  with  surgeons  in  respect  to  this  ques- 
tion than  personal  observation. 

Note. — For  an  ingenious  mode  of  dressing  compound  fractures  of 
the  thigh  or  leg,  see  apparatus  invented  by  A.  Hays,  of  Madison, 
Ind.,  in  Trans,  of  Amer.  Med.  Association,  vol.  iii.,  382. 
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The  Abortion  Case— The  Parties  held  to  Bail  in  810,000  eac^. 

"  On  Saturday,  Mr.  James  W.  Temple  and  Dr.  James  Swanze 
were  taken  before  Judge  R.  S.  Wilson,  of  the  Recorder's  Court,  on 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and,  after  hearing  testimony  and  argument 
in  the  case,  the  judge  decided  to  admit  them  to  bail  in  the  sum  of 
810,000  each,  to  answer  the  charge  of  manslaughter. 

"  The  medical  testimony  given  in  the  court  was  in  the  highest 
degree  conflicting,  illustrating  the  old  adage  that  'doctors  diflfer.' 

Prof.  D.  Brainard  testified  to  the  eff"ect  that  the  production  of 
abortion  by  mechanical  means  which  rupture  the  membranes  was 
not  at  all  dangerous  or  injurious  to  life,  if  proper  care  were  taken 
of  the  person  subsequently.  He  said  he  considered  that  all  the 
leading  medical  writers  sustained  him  in  this  position.  A  patient 
who  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  would  be 
no  more  injured  by  the  production  of  an  abortion  than  she  would  have 
been  by  allowing  the  full  period  to  pass,  and  the  child  to  come  into 
the  world  in  the  natural  way.  He  stated  that  not  one  case  in  two 
hundred,  where  abortion  was  produced  at  the  third  month  of  preg- 
nancy, would  prove  fatal ;  but,  to  make  it  safe,  he  would  say  one 
case  in  one  hundred. 

"Prof.  N.  S.  Davis,  on  the  other  hand,  testified  that  he  looked 
upon  the  production  of  abortion  by  mechanical  means  as  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous,  and  also  as  highly  injurious  to  the  sys- 
tem in  its  subsequent  efi'ects.  Out  of  twenty  cases  of  abortion  that 
came  under  his  knowledge,  he  could  not  recollect  a  single  case 
where  permanent  and  serions  injury  was  not  the  result. 

The  question  arises  as  to  which  of  the  learned  and  talented 
professors  is  right,  for  certainly  their  testimony  is  widely  dififerent." 
—  Chicago  Paper. 

The  case  here  referred  to,  on  which  this  testimony  was  given, 
occurred  in  Chicago,  and  was  one  of  those  of  so  frequent  occur- 
rence as  to  have  ceased  to  startle  the  communities  in  which  they 
occur  from  novelty  of  crime,  and  commonly  excite  more  of  morbid 
sympathy  and  commiseration  for  the  parties  concerned,  than  any 
healthful  expression  of  opinion  and  decided  action  toward  meteing 
out  justice  to  the  guilty  ones. 

Such  occurences,  indeed,  excite  no  such  interest  as  a  beer-house 
row  or  a  street  garroting,  though  it  must  be  evident  to  any  impartial 
and  reflecting  individual  that  the  crime  is  as  much  more  henious  and 
indicative  of  a  degraded  sense  of  morality  and  responsibility,  by  as 
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much  as  the  iniquity  of  a  cool,  deliberate  assassination  of  an  innocent, 
unresisting  and  utterly  helpless  being,  with  the  danger  of  a  double 
murder,  exceeds  that  of  the  unpremeditated  angry  blow  given  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  which  makes  a  thoughtless  man  an  unwilling 
and  repentant  murderer  ;  or  as  it  exceeds  the  guilt  of  the  goaded 
victim  of  avarice  and  guilty  passions,  who  becomes  the  bold  robber 
of  a  man's  valuables,  while  he  spares  his  life. 

We  said  that  these  crimes  have  ceased  to  startle  from  their 
novelty,  and  even  while  we  are  writing  this  our  own  papers  contain 
the  report  of  a  similar  case  in  our  own  city,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  death  of  both  mother  and  child. 

The  object  of  this  paper,  however,  is  not  to  remark  upon  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  this  case,  nor  has  it  reference  to  the  crime 
of  abortion  in  general,  its  danger  and  immorality,  the  legal  responsi- 
bility of  the  parties  engaged,  nor  to  means  for  its  suppression.  Upon 
this  subject  we  took  occasion  to  express  some  opinions  in  a  recent 
number,  among  which  tvas  the  following  ;  *'  that  we  did  not  believe 
any  considerable  number  of  the  members  of  the  regular  profession 
in  any  manner  countenanced,  or  even  tacitly  supported,  the  popular 
sentiment  on  this  subject." 

Our  purpose  now  has  reference  to  a  portion  of  the  evidence  in 
the  above  report,  which,  coming  from  a  man  in  Dr.  Brainard's 
position,  if  not  very  surprising,  is  certainly — if  contrary  to  good 
teaching,  as  we  beheve  it  is,  as  Dr.  Davis  believed,  and  as  the 
evidence  of  leading  authors  conclusively  shows — deserving  of 
notice,  from  the  authority  which  his  position  as  a  teacher  might  be 
supposed  to  impart  to  him,  and  the  influence  which  might  thence  be 
exercised  on  the  opinions  of  junior  members  of  the  profession. 

And,  if  he  is  sustained  in  these  views,  as  he  asserts,  by  good 
authority,  it  is  well  to  know  it;  and  if  otherwise,  as  we  could 
scarcely  attribute  the  expression  of  such  an  opinion,  in  one  holding 
his  position  as  a  teacher,  to  ignorance  of  authorities,  it  must  arise 
from  other  causes.  And  when  he  thus  dogmatically  gives  an 
opinion  so  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the  best,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
authors  on  the  subject,  as  we  think  we  can  show,  we  are  inclined 
to  ask  ourselves  if  we  uttered  a  mistaken  opinion,  that  very 
few  members  of  the  regular  profession  in  any  manner  countenanced, 
or  even  tacitly  supported,  the  popular  sentiment  on  this  subject — 
at  least  as  far  as  regards  the  danger  of  the  accident ;  for  this  is 
evidently  supporting  the  popular  sentiment  as  regards  the  danger ; 
and  if  we  find  such  opinions  among  the  teachers,  how  much  more 
shall  we  not  among  the  pupils  ;  and,  indeed,  we  fear  there  are  no 
small  number  who  construe  their  ideas  of  the  immorality  of  the 
business  according  to  their  views  of  the  danger. 

But  we  will  not  judge  Dr.  B.  without  evidence.  What  are  the 
statements  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject?  and  do  they  sustain 
Dr.  B.  in  his  statement,  that  the  production  of  abortion  hy  mechanical 
means  which  rupture  the  membranes  was  not  at  all  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  life,  if  'proper  care  were  taken  of  the  patient  subsequently?" 
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And  again,  "  that  a  patient  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  third 
month  of  pregnancy,  would  no  more  he  injured  hy  the  production  of 
an  abortion  than  she  would  have  been  by  allowing  the  full  period  to  pass, 
and  the  child  to  come  into  the  world  in  the  natural  way.'' 

Although  this  accident  is  so  very  common,  occurring  frequently  in 
the  experience  of  every  practitioner — so  frequent  that,  according 
to  Dr.  Whitehead's''^  statistics,  of  2,000  cases  of  pregnancy,  1  in 
7  terminated  in  abortion — yet  there  is  no  want  of  evidence  from  good 
authorities  to  show  that  it  is  not  without  danger,  even  when  resulting 
from  natural  causes.  It  is  not  without  immediate  danger  to  life, 
though  the  greater  danger  arises  from  the  more  remote  but  never- 
theless direct  sequences  of  the  accident,  which  from  the  fact  of 
their  remoteness  and  chronic  course,  are  less  liable  to  be  regarded 
as  the  consequences  ;  and  hence  arises  the  idea  of  its  innocuousness. 

Thus  says  Ramsbotham  on  this  subject :  f 

"  Although,  however,  the  discharge  is  the  only  symptom  which 
need  produce  immediate  alarm,  abortions,  as  is  well  observed  by 
Denman,  especially  if  repeated,  may  either  occasion  local  diease, 
or  the  time  of  an  abortion  is  an  era  from  which  we  may  date  the 
commencement  of  some  dangerous  diseases  of  the  uterus  or  its 
appendages.'* 

"Abortion  not  unfrequently  is  also  followed  by  hysteritis,  in- 
flammation of  the  uterine  veins,  and  some  of  the  other  inflamma- 
tory diseases  of  childbed;"  and  again:  J 

"  The  principal,  if  not  only  source  of  peril,  is  loss  of  blood." 

This  is,  indeed,  the  great  source  of  danger  at  this  period,  (3d 
month,)  at  which  time  Dr.  B.  states  that  a  patient  "would  no  more 
be  injured  by  the  production  of  an  abortion  than  she  would  have  been 
by  allowing  the  full  time  to  pass,  and  the  child  to  come  into  the  world 
in  the  natural  way." 

Says  Churchhill§  on  this  point: 

"  It  is  always  an  untoward  event,  but  not  to  be  considered 
dangerous,  unless  accompanied  by  great  hemorrhage  ;"  and  again  :  || 

**  Generally  speaking,  the  flooding  is  less  the  nearer  gestation  is 
to  completion." 

And  thus  Cazeaux  :  •[[ 
Whence  I  conclude  that  an  abortion  is  then  (third  or  fourth 
month)  more  grave  and  painful  to  the  patient,  as  also  mor 
dangerous  than  in  the  fifth  or  sixth." 

Colombat       also  remarks  as  follows  : 
The  prognosis  of  abortion  regards  both  mother  and  child  ;  for 
the  former  it  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  labor,  because  the 
latter  is  the  performance  of  a  natural  function,  while  miscarriage  is 
a  disease. 

*  Whitehead  on  Abortion  and  Sterility. 

+  Ramsbotham's  Process  of  Parturition,  page  487. 
%  Ibid.  page  486. 

§  Churchhill's  Midwifery,  page  180. 
II  Ibid.  ^  184. 

If  Cazeaux's  Midwifery.      *'  265. 

**  Columbat  on  Diseases  of  Females,  poge  591. 
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And  thus  Bennet :  * 

"Abortion  is  often  occasioned  by  inflammatory  ulcerations  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  and  often  occasions  it.'* 
And  thus  Lisfranc  :  f 

**  Abortion  in  particular  has  been  designated  as  a  frequent  and 
even  as  a  formidable,  cause  of  organic  affections  of  the  uterus." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  some  recognized  authorities,  in  regard 
to  the  danger  of  abortion  resulting  from  natural  causes.  If  such 
danger  exists  in  natural  abortion,  how  much  more  must  it  be  in 
those  artificially  induced.  On  this  point,  we  will  also  take  the 
evidence  of  leading  "  medical  writers,"  and  first  that  of  statistics, 
such  as  we  are  enabled  to  adduce. 

Churchhill  collates  from  various  authors  706  cases  in  which  pre- 
mature artificial  dehvery  was  effected  for  various  causes.  In  these, 
death  to  the  mother  was  the  result  in  twenty-five,  and  from  the 
means  made  use  of,  in  twenty,  or  about  one  in  thirty-five. 

On  this  point  says  M.  Chailly  :  I 

**If  we  consult  the  statistics  published  in  1838  by  M.  Stolz,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  211  premature  artificial  deliveries  more  than  one 
half  the  children  survived,  and  scarcely  one  mother  in  fifteen  died." 

These  statistics  are  also  adduced  by  the  authors  to  show  the 
comparative  safety  of  this  method  of  procedure.  They  were,  too, 
cases  occurring  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  recognized  authorities 
in  medicine,  and  against  whom,  therefore,  the  chaige  of  incapacity 
and  neglect  of  proper  subsequent  care  could  not  be  brought. 

There  is  no  little  difference,  it  will  be  observed,  between  one 
death  in  fifteen,  according  to  Stolz,  or  one  in  thirty-five,  according 
to  Churchhill,  and  one  in  two  hundred,  or  even  in  one  hundred, 
according  to  Dr.  Brainard's  opinion.  But  perhaps  Doct.  B.  may 
object  to  these  facts,  that  here  the  operation  was  performed  late  in 
pregnancy,  after  quickening,  with  the  view  of  affording  a  chance 
for  a  viable  child,  and  that  the  danger  was  proportionately  increased 
as  the  pregnancy  had  advanced  toward  full  term,  and  that  at  or 
about  the  third  month  the  danger  will  be  far  less.  Now,  if  this 
were  so,  is  it  probable  there  should  be  as  much  difference  in  the 
danger  attending  the  operation  about  the  third  month,  and  that 
after  quickening  up  to  the  seventh,  as  would  be  indicated  by  these 
figures  ?  But,  however  much  less  the  danger  may  be  in  natural 
abortions  at  this  early  period,  and  we  have  shown  that  even  this  is 
not  admitted  by  all  good  authorities,  still  in  artificially,  and 
especially  mechanically,  induced  abortions  at  this  period  the  case 
is  widely  different.  Here  the  danger  is  increased,  as  appears  very 
evident,  by  just  as  much  as  the  difficulty  of  safely  manipulating 
with  instruments  about  the  undeveloped  os  and  cervix  at  this  early 
period  exceeds  that  of  manipulating  in  a  later  and  more  developed 
stage.  But  we  will  show  what  this  danger  is,  from  the  best 
authorities. 

*  BenLet  on  the  Uterus,  page  321. 
t  Lisfranc     do  "  85. 

i  Chailly's  Mid-wifery,  page  131. 
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Thus  says  Cazeaux  :  * 
The  prognosis  varies  with  the  cause  of  the  accident.    Thus  the 
most  serious  of  all  is  an  abortion  brought  on  either  by  internal 
remedies  or  by  manipulation." 

And  thus  Columbat :  f 

"  The  most  dangerous  (is)  that  which  has  been  occasioned  by  a 
violent  exciting,  without  any  predisposing  cause." 

Velpeau  J  makes  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  the  conse- 
quences of  using  instruments  to  procure  abortion  : 

Those  who  make  use  of  them  most  frequently  fail  in  attaining 
their  object,  and  succeed  only  in  seriously  injuring  the  womb." 

And  thus  again  Dr.  Smith  :§ 

"  Abortion  is  in  general  injurious  to  health,  and  is  seldom  unac- 
companied with  suffering.  The  administration  of  emenagogues  to 
force  a  separation  of  the  ovum  where  the  constitution  has  no 
tendency  to  throw  it  off,  is  highly  dangerous  to  the  mother.  No  drug 
can  act  in  this  way  upon  the  uterus,  but  by  involving  it  in  a  violent 
shock  given  to  the  general  system.  It  has  frequently  occurred  that 
the  unhappy  mother  has  herself  been  the  sacrifice^  while  the  object 
intended  has  not  been  accomplished." 

And  then  again.  Dr.  Burns,  ||  who  writes  as  follows  : 

"  It  cannot  be  too  generally  known  that  when  those  medicines 
(emenagogues)  do  procure  abortion,  the  mother  can  seldom  sur- 
vive their  effects. 

Ao^ain  Doct.  Michel  Ryan  :^ 

"  Irritation  of  the  cervix  uteri  by  mechanical  means,  and  piercing 
the  membranes  justify  the  truth  of  the  remark  '  soepe  suos  uiero 
quce  necat  ipsaperit.^* 

Translation — frequently,  she  who  would  destroy  her  f(^tal  off- 
spring perishes  herself. 

Acd  again,  Baitley,"^^^  as  follows: 

"Every  woman  who  attempts  to  promote  abortion  does  it  at  the 
hazzard  of  her  life.** 

And  again,  Male,f  f  who  writes  : 

"  There  is  no  drug  which  will  produce  miscarriage  in  women  who 
are  not  predisposed  to  it,  without  acting  violently  on  their  system, 
and  prohahly  endangering  their  lives.** 

Dr.  MeigsJI.  writes  : 

"  But  shall  a  man  feel  justified  to  enter  on  an  important  opera- 
tion,  one  admitted  to  he  dangerous  to  the  mother,  and  uncertain  for  the 
child  in  the  proportion  to  fifty  per  cent.,  upon  the  ground  of  a  mere 
perad venture  ?" 

*  Cazeaux's  Midwifery,  Am.  Ed.,  page  265. 

t  Columbat's  Diseases  of  Females,  Am.  Ed.,  page  591. 

+  Quoted  from  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  page  444. 

§  Smith's  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine,  page  295. 

II  Burn's  "  Medicine,  page  283. 

IT  Manuel  of  Midwifery,  by  Michel  Ryan. 
**  Baitley's  Treatise  on  Forensic  Medicine,  page  5. 
ft  Male,  Epitome  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

\X  Diseases  of  Females.  • 
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Dr.  Be  3k*  characterizes  the  introduction  of  instruments  into  the 
womb  for  the  purpose  of  rupturing  the  membrane  as  villainous 
practice,  and  draws  the  following  conclusions  on  this  subject : 

ist.  ''That  all  of  them  (means  of  producing  abortion)  are 
uncertain  in  their  operation  upon  the  foetus. 

2nd.  "  That  they  always  endanger  the  life  of  the  mother. 

3rd.  •*  That  they  sometimes  destroy  the  mother  without  affecting 
the  foetus." 

Aojain  we  quote  from  Farr :  f 

*'  The  life  of  the  mother,  as  well  as  the  child  is  endangered  ly 
such  exhibitions.^* 

Such  are  the  views  of  some  of  our  authors  respecting  the 
danger  of  inducing  abortion.  Had  we  the  works  of  other  writers  on 
this  subject  to  refer  to,  we  doubt  not  that  much  more  corroborating 
testimony  might  be  adduced. 

We  will  now  offer  some  evidence  respecting  the  particular  source 
of  danger  in  the  use  of  instruments  for  the  puncturing  the  mem- 
branes ;  and  let  our  readers  judg§  from  this  evidence  whether  this 
danger  is  not  far  greater  at  the  third  month  than  at  any  consecu- 
tive period ;  that  the  danger  from  this  source  will  be  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  earliness  of  the  stage  of  pregnancy  in  which  these 
means  are  employed. 

Thus  remarks  Dr.  Taylor  '.\ 

"  Mechanical  means  are  undoubtedly  more  effective  in  producing 
abortion  than  medical  substances  :  yet,  from  the  fact  of  such  at- 
tempts being  made  by  ignorant  persons,  the  woman  generally  dies 
from  hysteritis,  peritonitis,  or  other  serious  after-consequences." 

And  again  : 

**  It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  perpetrating  abortion  is  only 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  a  complete 
anatomical  knowledge  of  the  parts.** 

This  is  an  admission  of  the  danger  from  the  operation  performed 
by  inexperienced  hands.  But  the  operation  is  not  attempted  alone 
by  ignorant  persons,  as  this  writer  seems  to  think,  nor  is  it  alone 
unsuccessful  with  such  persons,  as  he  also  asserts.  That  it  is  not 
attempted  alone  by  ignorant  persons,  the  statistics  we  have  quoted 
will  show  that  it  is  not  always  successful  with  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced physicians,  and  those  having  a  complete  anatomical 
knowledge,  particularly  in  the  early  months,  we  will  proceed  to 
show. 

Thus  Dr.  Gooch  relates  that  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter  attempted  this 
operation  (introducing  an  instrument  to  puncture  the  membranes) 
on  a  young  woman  at  about  the  third  month  in  pregnancy.  He 
found  that  he  several  times  punctured  the  cervix  uteri,  and  the  case 
terminated  fatally." 

**If  this  happened  to  one  of  so  much  anatomical  knowledge  and 
skill,  how  much  more  probable  must  it  be  in  the  hands  of  those 

*  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

t  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  page  70. 

I  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
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ignorant  men,  by  whom,  for  the  purpose  alluded  to,  the  operation' is 
sometimes  undertaken.  No  doubt  these  attempts  often  prove  fatal, 
but  the  murdered  do  not  tell  tales." 

On  this  point,  Ramsbotham  also  remarks  : 

*'  That  the  performance  of  the  operation  demands  a  most  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ovum  and  the  maternal 
structures,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  development  which  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  assumes  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy." 

Now,  consider  that  the  necessity  for  this  operation  arises  so  very 
seldom,  and  almost  never  at  the  third  month,  and  it  is  apparent 
that  the  skill  derived  from  experience,  in  legitimate  practice,  is  not 
easily  obtained,  and  hence  the  greater  hkelihood  of  injury  resulting 
to  the  cervix  and  os  uteri. 

Moreover,  it  is  generally  admitted,  and  has  been  shown  conclu- 
sively by  eminent  obstetric  writers,  that  morbid  conditions  of  the  os 
uteri,  ulcerations  and  inflammatory  conditions,  are  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  abortion.  Hence  we  see  why  abortions  would 
be  likely  to  follow  in  these  cases,  at  the  expense  of  injury,  per- 
haps permanent,  to  the  mother,  and  the  strong  presumption  that 
abortion  in  the  early  months,  by  mechanical  means,  is  the  result  of 
such  injuries  to  the  mother  rather  than  of  injury  to  the  ovum. 

What  the  danger,  both  immediate  and  ultimate,  is,  from  these 
injuries,  should  be  known  to  every  medical  man,  and  we  presume 
it  is. — Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine.  E.  P.  C. 


Modern  Therapeutics. 

The  great  aim  and  end  of  medical  sciejice  is  to  cure  disease.  The 
investigations  of  anatomy,  the  researches  of  physiology,  the  explo- 
ration of  medicinal  agents  in  the  domain  of  natural  history,  all  tend 
to  the  one  great  object,  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  of  pain.  The 
pathologist  and  the  morbid  anatomist  may  discover  the  causes  which 
poison  the  fluids  or  disarrange  the  solid  textures  of  the  body  ;  but 
their  science  is  of  little  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  unless  they 
also  devise  remedies  for  the  restoration  of  the  afl"ected  parts  to  a 
healthy  state.  Mankind,  in  all  ranks  and  in  all  countries,  will  natu- 
rally fly  for  succor,  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  infirmity,  to  him 
who  possesses  the  power,  or  to  him  who  pretends  to  possess  it,  of 
most  efi'ectually  curing  human  maladies.  One  pretender  affects  to 
cure  all  his  patients  by  drastic  pills  of  gamboge  and  colocynth  ; 
another  cures  or  kills  them  with  lobelia  and  cayenne  pepper  ;  a  third 
set  of  quacks  allow  the  sick  to  perish,  while  they  amuse  them  by 
the  administration  of  inert  and  useless  globules  ;  a  fourth  sluice 
their  victims  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  if  they  escape  from 
death,  their  cases  are  called  cures.  The  newspapers  teem  with 
advertisements  in  praise  of  Dr.  Lohock's  infallible  tincture,  of 
Widow  Wench's  wonderful  pills,  of  Professor  Belloway's  mnacu- 
lous  ointment,  of  Dr.  Broadway's  inestimable  balsam }  and  the 
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public  buys  the  tincture,  and  the  pills,  and  the  balsam,  and  the 
ointment,  and  the  government  derives  a  large  revenue  from  the 
stamps,  and  the  cunning  people  behind  the  scenes  who  compound 
the  medicines,  pocket  immense  incomes,  while  they  laugh  in  their 
sleeve  at  the  folly  and  credulity  of  their  dupes. 

But,  putting  out  of  the  question  the  pretensions  of  quackery,  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  records  of  legitimate  medicine;  so  far  as  treat, 
ment  i>  concerned,  contain  such  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  dif- 
ferent and  often  conflicting  views,  as  to  give  rise  in  some  quarters  to 
the  conclusion,  which  is  not  unnatural,  that  the  principles  of  medi- 
cine are  really  unsettled,  and  that  the  art  itself  is  purely  an  arbi- 
trary one,  depending  on  the  caprice  of  the  practitioner. 

Still,  those  who  draw  such  hasty  inferences  from  imperfect  data, 
should  be  informed  that  medicine,  in  its  very  nature,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  mathematical  science  ;  for  the  circumstances  are  so  con- 
tinually changed  by  a  host  of  modifying  influences,  that  the  results 
must  necessarily  be  as  various  as  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to 
them.  Passing  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  it  is  evident  that 
the  same  disease  affecting  a  delicate  child,  a  nervous  female,  or  a 
robust  man,  must  require  very  different  treatment ;  and  it  is  equally 
demonstrable  that  the  same  disease  occurring  in  different  climates 
and  at  different  periods,  will  likewise  necessitate  a  corresponding 
variety  of  therapeutical  ministrations. 

The  period  is  not  very  far  distant  when  the  doctrines  of  the  dis- 
tinguished John  Abernethy  prevailed  throughout  the  profession,  and 
when  it  was  assumed  that  nearly  all  diseases  could  be  cured  by  blue 
pills  and  the  black  draught ;  and  the  influence  of  these  doctrines 
still  prevails  in  the  minds  of  several  practitioners  of  the  present 
day.  But  while  we  allege  that  the  precepts  of  the  great  surgeon  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  were  carried  too  far  by  the  practice  of  his  over- 
zealous  disciples,  yet  we  cannot  for  a  moment  withhold  the  tribute 
of  our  admiration  for  the  man  who,  by  a  bold  effort  of  genius, 
heightened  and  even  recommended  by  a  certain  eccentricity  of  con- 
duct and  manner,  rescued  surgery  from  a  mere  mechanical  art,  and 
caused  it  to  become  one  of  the  noblest  of  sciences  ;  teaching  that  the 
surgeon  who  saved  a  limb  was  entitled  to  far  higher  praise  than  he 
who  removed  it,  whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  dexterity 
displaced  in  the  operation. 

About  the  same  period  when  Abernethy  was  inculcating  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  constitutional  treatment  of  local  diseases,  the  treat- 
ment of  fevers  consisted  in  the  early  and  copious  abstraction  of 
blood,  by  which,  as  it  was  taught,  and  as  indeed  experience  then 
proved,  that  class  of  diseases  was  most  speedily  and  effectually  re- 
moved or  relieved.  Mercurials  and  purgatives  were  used  in  such 
cases  as  adjuncts  to  venesection,  and  the  patients  not  only  bore  the 
treatment,  but  attributed  their  cures  to  its  prompt  and  unsparing 
adoption. 

In  the  whole  class  of  inflammatory  and  congestive  diseases, 
bleeding  was  of  course  the  sheet  anchor,  and  calomel,  in  prodigious 
quantities,  was  thrown  into  the  system,  with  the  effect  of  causing 
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profuse  salivation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  appeared,  of  subdu- 
ing the  inflammatory  diathesis.  "We  ourselves,  and  many  others,  in 
our  early  days,  practiced  this  treatment  under  the  direction  of  our 
seniors,  and  we  cannot  affirm  with  truth  that  the  practice  was  un- 
successful, or  that  it  appeared  unjustifiable  by  the  results.  Subse- 
quent experience  and  observation,  however,  have  shown  that  such 
active  treatment  in  the  present  day  is  unnecessary,  if  not  injurious  ; 
and  that  even  inflammatory  diseases  may  be  and  are  often  cured 
without  either  bleeding  or  mercury. 

It  may  probably  be  said  that  our  predecessors  mistook  the  nature 
of  diseases,  and  that  the  present  generation  is  gifted  with  greater 
enlightenment  than  their  forefathers ;  that  the  diseases  which  now 
exhibit  themselves  to  our  notice  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and 
that  therefore  all  that  our  ancestors  did  was  wrong,  and  all  that  we 
and  some  of  our  contemporaries  do  is  right. 

But  before  arriving  at  so  sweeping  a  conclusion  it  is  only  fair  to 
inquire,  as  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  whether  the  circumstances 
which  cause  or  cure  diseases  have  not  altered  within  the  last  fifty 
years ;  whether  certain  types  of  disease  have  not  disappeared  and 
others  have  occupied  their  place  ;  and  whether  new  diseases  have 
not  sprung  up  in  latter  times.  The  synocha  of  Cullen,  of  the  very 
existence  of  which  some  distinguished  men  of  the  present  day  enter- 
tain strong  doubts,  has  certainly  disappeared  from  among  us,  while 
the  typhoid  fever,  so  admirably  described  by  Dr.  Jenner,  is  far  more 
frequently  observed  than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  Asiatic  cholera, 
with  its  rapid  depression  of  the  system  and  speedy  extinction  of  life, 
is  certainly  a  new  type  of  disease  in  this  country,  even  if  we  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that  it  is  actually  a  new  disease ;  and  that  influenza,  in 
its  severe  form,  is  a  new  type  of  disease,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt.  It  is  probably  of  equal  certainly  that  while  sthenic  inflam- 
matory diseases  have  become  comparatively  infrequent,  neuralgia 
and  other  afi'ections,  characterized  by  debility,  have  disproportion- 
ately increased,  and  the  tendency  of  fevers  of  all  kinds  to  run  into 
a  low  and  exhausting  form  is  too  notorious  a  fact  to  need  comment. 
The  recent  prevalence  of  boils  and  carbuncles,  also  manifestly  at- 
tended with  debility,  is  too  striking  to  escape  notice. 

The  researches  of  modern  science  have  brought  to  light 
the  existence  of  a  host  of  diseases,  which,  whether  "^^^ev 
formerly  prevailed  or  not,  were  certainly  not  described  untu 
of  late  years.  The  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  and 
the  whole  series  of  fatty  degenerations  of  all  the  organs  of  the 
body,  the  disease  called  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  disease  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules,  giving  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  bronzed 
skin —  all  these  are  the  discoveries  of  the  present  day  :  and,  while 
we  are  far  from  denying  that  they  may  have  existed  in  former  times, 
we  are,  we  think,  at  least  warranted  in  supposing  that  they  are 
more  prevalent  now  than  in  previous  epochs.  The  plague  has 
certainly  disappeared  from  this  country  since  the  fire  of  London ; 
the   sweating  sickness,  which  once  periodically  swept  ofi*  great 
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numbers  of  the  population,  is  now  equally  unknown  ;  small-pox 
mortality  lias  diminished  most  strikingly  under  the  influence  of 
vaccination  ;  and,  as  we  have  just  shown,  certain  types  of  disease 
have  faded  away,  although  the  diseases  themselves  may  remain  ; 
and  there  is  certainly  nothing  extravagant  in  the  assumption  that  a 
new  class  of  diseases  may  have  sprung  up  to  replace  those  which 
have  disappeared,  and  that  the  treatment  of  the  sick  may  accord- 
ingly require  modification,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  displayed  in 
the  maladies  under  which  they  labor. 

The  habits  of  the  people,  more  especially  of  the  higher  classes, 
have  also  materially  changed.  The  time  when  a  man  drank  his  two 
or  three  bottles  of  wine  a  day,  and  considered  it  the  hight  of  hos- 
pitality to  make  all  his  friends  do  the  same,  has  passed  away  ;  and 
with  the  disappearance  of  such  habits,  gouty  affections  have  pro- 
portionally diminished,  and  the  plethoric  diathesis,  bearing  and 
perhaps  demanding  strenuous  depletion,  is  comparatively  infre- 
quent ;  but  in  place  of  these  and  similar  constitutional  maladies,  a 
whole  host  of  depressing  agents,  in  the  shape  of  neuralgia,  insan- 
ity, influenza,  cholera,  low  fever,  fatty  degeneration,  have  sprung 
up  in  countless  multitudes  to  threaten  human  life  and  destroy  human 
happpiness.  The  butcher  and  the  wine  merchant  might  be  regarded, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  as  the  great  authors  of 
disease  and  its  consequences  ;  but  now  they  are  valuable  assistants 
to  the  physician  in  the  restoration  of  health.  In  a  statistical  point 
of  view,  the  consumption  of  wine,  which  might  be  supposed  to  have 
diminished,  as  a  result  of  the  altered  habits  of  the  people,  has 
largely  increased,  from  its  more  general  use,  and  from  its  greatly 
increased  employment  as  a  medicine. 

While,  too,  the  luxury  and  over-indulgence  of  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  have  been  curtailed,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the 
comforts  of  the  lower  classes  have  been  increased,  though  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  might  be  wished. 

Our  soldiers  and  our  sailors,  except  in  certain  unfortunate  instances, 
which  need  not  be  recalled  to  remembrance,  are  well  fed  and  well 
clothed,  and  epidemic  disease  has  become  among  those  classes  com- 
paratively rare  ;  while  the  condition  of  the  prisoner  and  the  lunatic 
pauper  has  been  so  much  improved  as  to  excite  the  invidious  remark, 
that  poverty  alone  receives  far  less  commiseration  at  the  hands  of 
the  state  than  insanity  or  crime. 

Such  being  the  influences  now  in  operation  to  alter  or  modify  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  experience  having  shown  us  that  the  type  of 
disease  is  subject  to  periodical  variations,  it  cannot  cause  surprise 
that  modes  of  medical  treatment  must  differ  at  different  periods. 

We  throw  out  the  above  hints  upon  a  subject  which  we  deem 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  we  offer  no  dogmatic  opinions  of 
our  own,  but  we  leave  the  investigation  to  the  deep  attention  of  the 
medical  profession. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette . 
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Percival  Pottos  Lectures  on  Surgery. 

We  present,  to-day,  from  a  manuscript  book  denominated  "The 
Chirurgical  Lectures  of  Percival  Pott,  Esq.,"  a  specimen  of 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  original  lectures  of  this  distinguished  Sur- 
geon. The  book  from  whence  it  is  taken  belongs  to  the  library  of 
the  Medico- Chirurgical  College,  and  was  deposited,  Sept.  9th,  1851, 
by  Dr.  George  W.  Rogers.  He  writes  on  a  fly-leaf :  **  This  MS. 
was  obtained  from  the  great  nephew  of  the  author,  by  Br.  J.  F. 
Rogers  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Western  Islands  in  the  year  1842." 

THE  introductory  LECTURE. 

Gentlemen,  The  intention  of  ye  following  lectures  is  to  give  ayou 
as  great  an  Idea  of  ye  practice  of  Surgiry  as  I  am  able, — for  which 
purpose  I  shall  shew  in  what  manner  and  with  what  Instru- 
ments each  Operation  is  to  be  performed  also  when  it  is  necessary  to 
perform,  because  we  ought  never  to  have  recourse  to  ye  knife,  when 
a  gentler  method  will  succeed,  neither  ought  we  in  any  Operation  to 
be  more  expedicious  than  is  consistant  with  ye  wellfare  of  our  patient, 
for  tho'  it  may  attract  the  notice  of  the  spectators,  yet  by  being  in  a 
hury,  something  of  greater  consequence  may  be  omitted  than  their 
opinion  of  y'r  dexterity,  as  parts  may  be  devided  which  out  not  to 
be,  so  yt  ye  operation  will  not  be  attended  with  ye  success  we  w'd 
wish,  by  which  means  the  Surgeons  Character  is  more  injured  than 
if  he  had  been  longer  ab't  it,  therefore  we  ought  never  to  hury  an 
operation.  Calmness  and  Deliberation  being  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  celerity  I  dont  mean  to  insinuate  by  this  that  we  sho'd  as  if  we 
were  asleep  or  had  no  feeling  for  our  patients,  In  regard  for  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  a  Surgeon,  Anatomy  Claims  the  first 
Consideration,  also  Phisiology  and  some  knowledge  of  Physic  is 
absolutely  necessary  ;  for  we  must  first  be  acquainted  with  the  state 
pf  the  parts  in  health  before  we  can  judge  in  what  manner  the  are 
altered  by  disease — we  must  be  acquainted  with  ye  Animal  CEcoU' 
emy,  the  course  of  the  blood  vessels  and  nerves  and  use  of  musseles, 
the  fabric  and  connexion  of  the  bones,  their  situation  &c  also  some 
knowledge  of  Pphisic  as  to  relate  a  simptomatic  fever.  Diarrhoea 
&c.  whenever  the  shall  happen  in  Consequence  of  an  operation, 
wound  fracture  &c.  some  skill  in  mechanics  will  be  useful,  as  will  be 
evedent  in  the  sequel — also  a  temper  of  mind  that  can  sustain  the 
Cries  of  the  patient  without  being  at  all  affected  a  steady  hand  and 
Clear  sight  are  requisite  and  always  make  it  a  rule  to  perform  an 
operation  with  as  few  Instruments  as  possible  for  it  is  evident  where 
an  operation  can  be  performed  with  3  instruments,  it  is  much  easier 
to  yourself  and  better  for  yr  patient,  than  if  jou  had  used  5  or  6 — 
the  end  you  are  to  aim  at  is  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  human  struc- 
ture and  of  disseses,  and  from  these  learn  the  best  method  how  to 
relive  them.  Dissections  with  your  own  hands  will  not  only  Inform 
you  of  the  Connexions  of  the  different  parts  but  will  also  give  you  a 
Dexterity  which  none  can  require  but  by  practice — A  distinction  has 
prevailed  between  Physic  and  Surgery,  which  are  spoke  of  as  two 
separat  arts — to  the  Contrary  it  is  evidently  and  demonstrably  true. 
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for  tlie  are  naturally  indivisible,  the  Physician  will  be  very  deficient 
if  he  has  not  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  rational  and  funde- 
mental  principal  of  surgery — on  the  other  hand  he  will  make  a 
wretched  practioner  in  Surgery,  who  tnowes  not  the  simptoms  and 
causes  further  than  the  luxation  of  a  bone  which  in  general  will  be 
all  left  to  ourselves.  In  an  hospital  you  will  have  frequent  opportu- 
nityes  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  and  if  you  omit  it  the  fault  will  be 
yours  and  you  will  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for. 

The  first  aim  of  every  practioner  should  be  to  get  a  clear  idea  of 
what  he  means  to  do,  the  structure  of  the  parts  afiected  and  the 
principals  laid  down  by  others — one  thing  in  particular  you  should 
carry  in  your  mind  always,  that  whatever  you  have  to  do  on  a  liv- 
ing anamal,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  increase  his  pain,  under  a 
Continuation  of  which  no  act  of  nature  can  be  performed — you  will 
find  it  therefore  a  considerable  part  of  your  duty,  ye  understanding 
the  doctrine  of  Irritability  and  Insensibility  of  p'ts  therefore  con- 
sider always  what  pain  is  and  its  most  remote  consequences  upon  the 
anamal  and  that  you  will  have  nothing  to  blame  yourselves  with. 


Secret  Medicines. — [We  ask  attention  to  the  following  remarks, 
extracted  from  an  editorial  article  in  the  Lancet,  (June  6)  because 
the  public  seem  not  to  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  ethics  of 
secrecy  in  medicine]  : — 

**  In  pursuance  of  our  inquiry  into  the  ethics  of  *  secrecy,' 
we  beg  to-day  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  false 
analogies  put  forward  by  the  supporters  of  trading  in  occult 
remedies. 

'*  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  there  is  something  ofiered  to  society 
for  sale.  If  society  wants  it,  let  it  bid  ;  let  it  buy.  This  is  the 
usual  course,  and  why  must  it  be  reversed  ?  The  reason  why  is 
this  :  An  invention  in  art  or  manufactures,  or  a  discovery  in  the 
applied  sciences,  has  a  money  value.  This  money  value  is  an  un- 
known quantity ;  it  may  be  great,  or  it  may  be  small,  but  it  is  not 
the  less  a  money  value.  The  inability  to  determine  the  exact  value 
of  the  commodity,  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  bargain 
upon  sound  principles  ;  society  may  lose  in  the  transaction,  or  the 
inventor  may  lose  ;  but  the  loss  is  a  money  loss  on  either  side,  ac- 
cordingly as  society  may  have  over  or  underrated  the  value  of  the 
discovery.  And  here  the  question  terminates.  Such  bargains  are 
made  every  day  ;  values  fluctuate,  or  are  in  their  nature  indetermi- 
nate, and  speculators  run  their  risk.  But  the  profit  and  loss  are 
capable  of  comparison.  A  gain  in  money  is  comparable  to  a  Joss 
in  money.  It  is  so  many  pounds  better.  But  who  can  compare 
pain  and  life  with  money  ?  No  one  has  ever  yet  determined  how 
sharp  a  pang  may,  upon  commercial  principles,  be  relieved  for  a 
guinea ;  neither  have  we  as  yet,  happily,  computed  the  value  of  an 
hour  or  even  a  minute  of  life  in  pounds  sterling.  It  is  obvious,  then. 
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that  as  the  profit  and  the  loss  in  the  sale  of  medical  knowledge  are 
not  like  values,  the  analogy  between  such  a  transaction  and  the 
operations  of  trade,  or  even  the  sale  of  inventions  having  a  pecu- 
niary measure  of  value,  is  a  false  one.  It  is  a  wretched  sham,  put 
forward  to  blind  those  who  have  not  sufficient  dialectical  skill  to 
unmask  the  sophism  at  which  their  hearts  and  consciences  rebel. 

*'  Let  us  examine  another  of  the  defences.  It  is  urged  that  after 
all,  the  vendor  of  a  medical  secret  is  only  doing  as  an  individual 
what  the  profession  does  as  a  body  ;  that  he  is  putting  a  price  upon 
that  which  society  is  ignorant  of  and  requires  ;  that  not  only  does 
the  profession  of  medicine  price  its  assistance  and  succour,  but  all 
who  possess  special  skill  or  knowledge  do  the  same  ;  that  a  charge 
of  trading  upon  misery  is  as  applicable  to  the  body  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual. But  it  is  not  so.  This  tu  quoque  cry,  this  other  false  analo- 
gy, even  though  boldly  asserted,  is  but  a  sorry  pretence,  when 
looked  at  closely.  Medical  men  price  their  labor,  not  their  know- 
ledge. The  labor,  being  skilled  labor,  commands  a  more  or  less 
high  price.  The  repute  of  an  individual  makes  his  labor  more 
valuable  ;  the  demand  raises  the  price.  Not  of  his  skill,  but  of  his 
labor.  And  this  is  a  sound  commercial  principle,  the  most  high- 
minded  may  profit  by  it,  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  minds  need 
not  shrink  from  such  a  result.  And  why  ?  Because  there  is  a 
legitimate  relation  between  labor  and  money;  none  between  know- 
ledge of  what  is  priceless  and  money.  To  go  a  step  further,  what  is 
the  practitioner  paid  for  ?  Certainly  not  for  a  secret — not  even  for 
his  knowledge — but  only  for  his  application  of  what  is  distributed 
among  thousands.  If  A  refuses  to  act,  B  will.  Both  A  and  B  are 
in  possession  of  something  hidden  from  the  public,  or,  rather  un- 
known to  the  public.  If  A  and  B,  and  all  the  other  medical  prac- 
titioners combined,  and  declined  to  render  their  services  for  less 
than  an  enormous  reward,  then  they  would  be  pricing  their  know- 
ledge— trading  upon  life  and  pain — selling  a  secret,  in  short.  What 
does  secreting  a  remedy  for  individual  benefit  amount  to,  then  ? 
what  does  it  represent  ?  Nothing  more  or  less  than  a  gigantic  com- 
bination. The  individual  possesses  a  secret  which  is  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  not  more  so,  as  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  body  of  the 
profession.  Let  us  imagine  the  profession  to  combine  and  act  as  an 
mdividual — to  say  to  society  :  *  We  have  knowledge,  and  you  need 
it ;  you  sufi"er,  we  can  give  you  ease,  you  are  about  to  die,  and  we 
can  save  you.  But  first  make  us  rich,  give  us  dignities,  place  us 
upon  the  pinnacle  of  human  prosperity,  and  then  the  knowledge  is 
yours.'  This  is  the  true  analogy.  Who  would  defend  us  in  such 
a  course  ?  Should  we  not,  as  a  body,  deserve  the  execration  of 
society  ?  Are  there  any  terms  of  reproach  adequate  to  express  the 
inhumanity,  selfishness,  and  turpitude  of  such  conduct  ? 

**  Space  prevents  us  from  doing  more  than  enumerating  some 
subsidary  incentives  to  publicity  in  relation  to  medical  discoveries. 
We  should  never  forget  that  we  are  the  legatees  of  our  predeces- 
sors. Hitherto,  all  great  discoveries  in  medicine  have  come  down 
to  us  without  a  price.    We  owe  to  posterity  a  debt  which  we  cannot 
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pay  to  those  who  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  in  honor.    It  is  our 

business  to  keep  up,  in  unbroken  succession,  the  long  list  of  bene- 
factions in  which  we  have  all  been  participators.  To  begin  now,  in 
the  present  day,  to  fall  away  from  the  charity  of  our  predecessors, 
is  sacrilege — nothing  more  nor  less  than  *rank  blasphemy'  against 
the  memory  of  those  departed  worthies,  who,  in  all  singleness  of 
purpose,  sought  not  their  own  private  advantage,  but  how  they 
might  diminish  the  aggregate  of  human  suffering.  Again,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  say,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  wealth.  All  who  work 
have  a  right  to  subsistence  in  their  sphere  of  life,  even  to  compe- 
tence, but  not  to  great  riches.  If  wealth  pours  in,  it  is  probably 
deserved  ;  it  is  very  likely  the  meed  of  merit.  But  who  looks  for- 
ward to  wealth  as  something  he  can  claim  in  return  for  his  services 
or  discoveries  as  an  indefeasible  right,  has  far  mistaken  his  moral 
position.  Finally,  our  mission  is  to  work,  and  often  to  fail  in  secur- 
ing our  reward  ;  not  to  trade  in  tears,  or  to  put  a  money  value  upon 
the  pains  and  diseases  which  afflict  our  species." — Medical  News  and 
lAbrary, 


Homeopathy  in  Hospitals, 

The  experiment  of  homeopathy  as  applied  to  hospital  practice  has 
been  tried  in  several  instances,  and  has  invariably  proved  a  failure. 
The  example  which  has  been  most  frequently  appealed  to  as  a  tri- 
umphant proof  of  the  success  of  Hahnemann's  doctrine  is  the  Ho- 
meopathic Hospital  at  Vienna,  or  rather  in  the  suburbs  of  that 
city,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Fleischmann,  the  statistics  of  which 
have  been  frequently  cited  as  an  instance  of  a  low  degree  of  mor- 
tality hitherto  unparalleled.  But  these  statistics  have  been  proved, 
by  Dr.  Gardner,  of  Edinburg,  in  so  clear  a  manner  to  be  fraudulent, 
that  the  homeopaths  themselves  are  heartily  ashamed  of  them  and 
have  ceased  to  quote  them.  Lately  a  homeopathic  hospital,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  in  a  languishing  condition  in  London,  has  been 
closed  as  a  dead  failure.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  appear 
surprising  that  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  Chicago  have' ap- 
pointed two  Boards  of  Medical  Attendants  in  the  City  Hospital  lately 
established  there,  one  of  physicians,  the  other  of  homeopaths,  to 
each  of  which  separate  wards  are  assigned  ;  and  that  the  governors 
of  Bellevue  hospital  in  the  city  of  New  York,  have  established  a 
homeopathic  ward  in  that  great  institution. 

The  ignorance  displayed  by  some  of  the  guardians  of  public  health 
in  this  country  is  lamentable.  An  examination  into  the  condition  of 
homeopathy  in  America,  at  the  present  time,  will  explain  in  a  mea- 
sure these  strange  occurrences.  The  fact  is,  that  homeopathy,  as 
such,  no  longer  exists  among  us.  The  absurdity  of  infinitesimal 
doses,  so  utterly  repugnant  to  common  sense,  and  so  disastrous  in 
its  application  to  cases  of  disease  which  require  treatment  by  drugs, 
is  abandoned  by  the  great  majority  of  practitioners  of  homeopathy, 
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wlio  have  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  otherwise  their  practice 
would  abandon  them.  No  sane  homeopath  now  treats  a  patient, 
who  has  swallowed  poison,  with  infinitesimals,  nor  gives  such  medi- 
cines in  a  case  of  diarrhoea,  cholera  infantum,  fever  and  ague,  and 
many  other  diseases  in  which  medicine  is  of  specific  use.  It  is  true 
that  in  many  cases  of  self-limited  disease,  in  which  no  medicine  is 
required,  he  administers  infinitesimals  in  order  to  preserve  the  ap- 
pearance of  consistency  ;  and  it  is  true  that,  as  a  general  rule,  he 
gives  his  medicine,  when  he  gives  any,  in  as  concentrated  a  form  as 
possible,  for  the  same  reason,  though  we  have  seen  prescriptions 
written  by  homeopaths  in  large  practice,  which  differed  neither  in 
substance  nor  in  dose  from  those  of  regular  physicians.  To  be  sure, 
he  pretends  to  practice  on  the  principle  of  similia  similibu's;  but  as 
his  practice  resembles  tLat  of  regular  physicians,  he  maintains 
that  zJ/i^y  unconsciously  practice  on  the  same  principle — ^just  as  M. 
Jourdain  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  practice  of  homeopaths  be  the  same  as 
that  of  regular  physicians,  what  objection  can  there  be  to  employ- 
ing them  in  hospitals  ?  There  are  two  very  good  objections  :  in  the 
first  place,  a  man  whose  practice  is  a  deliberate  fraud  upon  the  un- 
derstanding of  his  clients,  is  not  fit  to  hold  any  office  of  trust,  and 
his  appointment  to  such  office  is  an  insult  to  a  liberal  profession. 
In  the  second  place,  homeopaths  generally  are  notoriously  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  medicine  and  of  the  collateral  sciences  so 
necessary  to  the  successful  practice  of  the  art  of  heahng.  We  all 
see  almost  daily  instances  of  their  errors  in  diagnosis,  and  in  many 
cases  such  errors  have  proved  fatal  to  the  patient.  No  one  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  and  be  a  homeo- 
path, and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  such  an  instance  has  occurred. 


The  Perils  of  Circumstantial  Evidence. — Dr.  Fletcher,  of  Fins- 
bury  chapel,  narrates  the  case  of  Eliza  Fenning,  which  was  allude  d 
to  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  in  the  recent  Edinburgh  trial  : — I 
was  sent  to  visit  on  a  Sabbath  day,  Eliza  Fenning  in  prison.  In 
company  with  the  ordinary  of  Newgate,  I  conversed  and  prayed 
with  her.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  an  emblem  of  her  innocence. 
In  the  same  garments  she  suflfered  death  as  a  criminal  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  as  to  her  innocence. 
The  expression  of  her  countenance  is  literally  stereotyped  upon  my 
heart.  From  what  was  communicated  to  me  some  years  after,  I  can 
now  explain  it.  It  was  the  demonstration  of  injured  innocence. 
When  the  event  of  her  execution  was  almost  forgotten,  a  baker, 
dying  in  a  work-house  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  said,  **  My  mind 
is  heavily  burdened.  I  cannot  die  until  I  make  the  following  com- 
munication :  Eliza  Fenning  died  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which 
she  suiffered.  I  am  the  murderer  of  her  mistress.  I  put  the  poison 
into  the  morsel  which  efi'ected  her  death.  On  the  trial  the  jury 
concluded  it  must  have  been  the  cook  who  administered  the  poison, 
as  they  had  not  the  slightest  clue  to  suspect  the  baker." 
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The  Boston  **SpirituaV*  Award. — The  following  is  the  formal 
**  award  of  the  committee  upon  the  question  in  controversy  between 
the  Boston  Courier  and  Dr.  H.  F.  Gardner,  being  the  genuineness 
or  falsehood  of  the  so-called  phenomena  of  spiritualism 

The  committee  award  that  Dr.  Gardner,  having  failed  to  produce 
before  them  an  agent  or  medium  who  * 'communicated  a  word  im- 
parted to  the  spirits  in  an  adjoining  room,"  "who  read  a  word  in 
English  written  inside  a  book,  or  folded  sheet  of  paper,"  who 
answered  any  questions  "which  the  superior  intelligence  must  be 
able  to  answer,"  who  "tilted  a  piano  without  touching  it,  or  caused 
a  chair  to  move  a  foot,"  and  having  failed  to  exhibit  to  the  commit- 
tee any  phenomenon  which,  under  the  widest  latitude  of  interpreta- 
tion, could  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  either  of  these  proposed 
tests,  or  any  phenomenon  which  required  for  its  production,  or  in 
any  manner  indicated  a  force  which  could  technically  be  denomi- 
nated spiritual,  or  which  was  hitherto  unknown  to  science,  or  a  phe- 
nomenon of  which  the  cause  was  not  palpable  to  the  committee,  is, 
therefore,  not  entitled  to  claim  from  the  Boston  Courier  the  pro- 
posed premium  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  derived  from  observation, 
that  any  connection  with  spiritualistic  circles,  so  called,  corrupts  the 
morals  and  degrades  the  intellect.  They,  therefore,  deem  it  their 
solemn  duty  to  warn  the  community  against  this  contaminating  influ- 
ence, which  surely  tends  to  lessen  the  truth  of  man  and  the  purity 
of  women. 

The  committee  will  publish  a  report  of  their  proceedings,  together 
with  the  results  of  additional  investigations  and  other  evidence,  in- 
dependent of  the  special  case  submitted  to  them,  but  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  this  stupendous  delusion. 

BENJ.  PIERCE,  Chairman. 
LS.  AGASSIZ, 
B.  A.  GOULD,  Jr., 
E.  N.  HORSFORD. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  27,  1857. 


Sit  Tihi  Terra  Levis f-*The  late  John  E.  Thayer,  of  Boston, 
among  other  liberal  provisions  of  his  will,  has  bequeathed  to  the 
venerable  Dr.  James  Jackson,  the  medical  attendant  of  the  family 
of  the  deceased  for  two  generations,  one  thousand  dollars  a  year 
during  his  life,  to  be  continued  to  Mrs.  Jackson  if  she  survives  her 
husband.  It  is  also  ordered  that  the  first  payment  of  this  annuity 
shall  be  made  in  ten  days  after  the  will  is  proven.  The  intelligence 
of  this  bequest  was  imparted  to  "  the  good  physician"  on  his  eigh- 
tieth birth-day.  "  We  feel  sure,"  says  the  Boston  Transcript,  "that 
no  remembrance  was  ever  made  that  will  give  more  general  and 
cordial  satisfaction  in  the  community ;"  and,  we  may  add,  in  the 
profession.  This  solid  man,  Mr.  Thayer,  evidently  had  a  soul. 
Peace  to  his  ashes  ! 
4 
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Syphilis  and  Syphilization — the  Bane  and  the  Antidote  ! 

What  vaecination  has  done  for  humanity  in  the  case  of  small-pox, 
that  syphilization  is  to  do  in  the  case  of  syphilis.  Dr.  Turenne,  its 
enthusiastic  inventor,  sees,  in  a  beatific  vision,  the  horrid  species, 
lues  venerea,  improved  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth"  under  the 
force  of  his  discovery.  In  the  mean  time,  and  until  this  happy  con- 
summation has  arrived,  syphilazation  may  be  made  to  serve  human- 
ity in  two  ways.  First,  as  a  prophylactic  ;  the  individual  being 
well  and  scientifically  imbued  with  the  virus  of  syphilis,  is  rendered 
ever  after  proof  against  all  the  miseries  of  this  social  evil ;  he  is 
syphilis -proof.  Secondly,  the  remedy  drives  out  from  the  constitu- 
tion the  syphilis  which  it  finds  present  there — the  fire  burns  out  the 
fire — and  likewise  renders  the  constitution  impermeable  to  the 
assaults  of  the  evil — similia  similibus.  This  is  setting  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief  with  a  vengeance  ! 

But  what  is  syphilization  ?  The  term  an  author  uses  does  not 
invariably  convey,  in  all  clearness  to  others,  the  idea  which  was 
present  to  his  mind  when  he  adopted  it.  To  prevent  misunderstand- 
ing, he  therefore  is  accustomed  to  **  define  his  terms and  this  must 
we  do  here  for  Dr.  Turenne. 

By  comparing  syphilization  to  vaccination,  we  readily  arrive  at  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  system  is  brought  into  a  certain  condi- 
tion by  the  introduction  of  vaccine  matter  into  it ;  this  is  vaccination. 
The  system,  again,  is  filled  to  saturation  with  the  virus  of  chancre 
by  inoculation ;  this  is  syphilization.  The  one  arms  the  body  against 
variola  ;  the  other  arms  it  against  syphilis. 

The  processes,  however,  by  which  these  happy  events  are  brought 
to  completion  are  not  equally  simple.  A  microscopic  puncture,  an 
infinitesimal  dose  of  vaccine  matter,  a  satisfactory  pustule,  a  few 
days  constitutional  uneasiness,  and  a  laudable  eschar — these  are  the 
moderate  elements  of  a  respectable  vaccination.  But  considerably 
more  complicated  is  the  operation  by  which  the  system  is  worked  up 
to  chancre-proof  pitch.  No  single  inoculation  of  the  venereal  virus 
suflices  to  this  end.  Chancre  after  chancre  must  be  established  ;  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  aye  !  even  month  after  month,  must  the 
operator  persevere,  until  at  last  the  signs  appear  which  declare  that 
the  system  has  got  its  quantum  suff.;  and  these  longed-for  signs  are, 
that  the  body  no  longer  responds  to  the  inoculator*s  intention  ;  he 
may  insert  his  virus,  but  he  cannot  any  more  produce  a  chancre. 
The  system  is  impleted.    The  man  is  syphilizated  ! 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  human  individual  does  not  yield  kindly  to 
this  influence,  as  it  does  to  the  insertion  of  the  vaccine,  but  it  comes 
into  it  slowly  and  sulkily,  as  one  might  say.  Step  by  step  only  is 
the  friend  or  enemy  let  in,  and  vigorously  does  the  natural  constitu- 
tion hold  its  own  against  the  medicinal  intruder. 

Yet  we  are  told  that  the  grand  point  in  the  operation  is  to  saturate 
the  body  rapidly  ;  "  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well  it  were  done 
quickly  and  to  gain  this  end  the  practitioners  of  this  novel  art  do 
not  all  operate  alike.    Men,   of  course,  will  diflfer  on  such  minor 
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points.  The  Scandinavians  and  the  Ultramontanes,  Dr.  Boeck  and 
Dr.  Sperino,  etc.,  have  all  a  like  intent,  but  they  work  out  the  con- 
clusion somewhat  diflferently.  One  may,  perhaps,  content  himself 
with  a  single  chancre  every  other  day,  or  every  third  day,  until  he 
finds  the  business  is  complete.  Another,  more  heroically  framed, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  matter  of  three  or  four  new 
chancres  every  three  or  four  days,  and  some  practice  six  to  ten  twice 
a  week,  thinking  thereby  to  come  more  perfectly  and  quickly  to 
their  object.  One,  again,  prefers  the  abdomen  for  the  scene  of  his 
operations,  and  one  the  thighs  and  the  arms  ;  and  another  indiffer- 
ently plies  his  work  at  either  part.  But,  however  they  may  difi'er 
in  these  trifling  minutiae,  they  must  persevere  boldly  in  the  work — 
they  must  not  desist  until  their  object  is  attained.  Things  are 
going  well,  they  know,  when  the  last  made  chancre  shows  a  dimin- 
ished vigor  in  comparison  with  its  predecessors ;  and  this,  we  are 
told,  it  almost  invariably  does — gradually,  like  the  fading  away  of 
a  mountain  echo,  does  the  power  of  the  virus  pass  off,  until,  at  last, 
the  operator  is  rewarded  in  full  by  finding  that  his  patient  is  com- 
pletely unimpregnable  to  the  most  undeniable  virus-inoculation.  His 
operation  produces  no  effects.  The  skin  is  no  longer  responsive  to 
the  insinuating  lancet.  The  individual  is  in  a  state  of  syhhilization  ! 

Perhaps  some  curious  person  may  here  inquire  how  many  chan- 
cres are  required  to  effect  a  syphilization.  He  will,  of  course, 
infer  from  what  has  gone  before,  that  the  number  is  not  a  fixed 
one  ;  but  he  may  like  to  hear  what,  in  the  general  run  of  things, 
has  been  the  quantity  which  the  operators  found  necessary.  It  is 
not  easy  to  give  any  definite  results  on  this  point,  but  any  one  may 
calculate  roughly,  and  nearly  enough  for  all  purposes,  by  recollect- 
ing that  syphilization  requires  on  an  average  half  a  year  for  its 
development,  and  that  the  most  renowned  operators  establish  on 
their  patients  from  between  six  to  ten  chancres  twice  a  week  during 
the  course.  683  inoculations  (only  90  of  which  proved  abortive) 
were  required  in  one  of  Dr.  Boeck's  cases  to  dislodge  an  obstinate 
psoriasis  syph. ;  but  then  the  patient  had  been  previously  salivated, 
and  previous  mercurial  treatment,  they  say,  is  found  to  interfere 
seriously  with  syphilization.  Under  all  circumstances,  however, 
the  moculations  requisite  must  be  counted  by  hundreds. 

From  this  we  see  clearly  that  human  nature  does  not,  even  under 
favorable  circumstances,  respond  kindly  to  this  process.  Sometimes 
it  is  utterly  rebellious  ;  and  so,  non  cuivis/'  not  to  every  one  is 
the  capacity  for  syphilization  granted. 

Now,  it  might  be  thought,  by  the  inexperienced,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  some  hundred  chancres  in  the  human  body  during  the  course 
of  a  few  months  would  excite  disturbances  of  a  lively  and  unpleas- 
ant nature  in  the  economy.  Nothing  of  the  sort !  and  let  this  be 
a  lesson  to  a  priori  reasoners.  Disturbances  !  why,  the  patients 
actually  become  fat  and  jolly  under  the  process,  and,  what  is 
equally  surprising,  so  far  from  entering  protests  against  the  treat- 
ment, they  court  an  operation  which  is  to  produce  so  remarkable  a 
result ;  like  those  happy  lambs  of  Pope,  they 

"Lick  the  hand  just  raised  to,"  etc. 
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Other  reflecting  souls,  again,  may  disturb  themselves  by  lament- 
ing over  the  sad,  Lazarus-like  condition  into  which  these  many 
sores  must  sometimes  plunge  their  victim.  They  may  conjure  up 
scenes  of  erysipelas,  and  phagedsena,  and  extensive  sloughings  and 
suppurations.  But  let  them  not  despair  !  These  are  all  bugbears 
of  the  imagination.  What  is  the  use  of  reasoning  in  matters  n>edi- 
cal,  from  what  has  gone  before  in  old  routine  ?  Le  vrai,  in  such 
matters,  never  resembles  vraisemblable.  Should  any  signs  of  pha- 
gedsena, any  ugly  aspect  come  upon  the  surface  of  the  chancre, 
your  remedy  is  still  there  the  same — make  more  chancres  !  The 
phagedsenic  look  is  an  indication  of  perseverance  in  the  same  path. 
Stick  to  your  inoculating  lancet  with  a  Sangrado-grasp,  and  you  will 
soon  extinguish  these  intercurrent  maladies. 

Again,  the  a  priori  philosophers  might  object  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  individual  must  bear  upon  his  person  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
a  very  unpleasantly-figured  condition  of  the  skin.  Four  hundred 
cicatrices  on  the  abdomen  and  thighs,  they  might  suggest,  would  not 
be  either  pleasant  or  (under  the  consideration  of  their  origin)  re- 
spectable and  honorable  scars  to  bear  upon  one's  body  ;  *'  Porter 
le  cachet  du  syphilis  sur  les  6paules,"  is  not  what  folks  would  like 
in  this  country,  at  all  events.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  however 
we  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding,  that  the  ulcerations  leave  very 
insignificant  reminiscences  of  the  past  upon  the  surfaces  where 
syphilization  was  practiced.    All  is  made  pleasant  here. 

What  are  we  to  say  to  all  this  ?  Ordinary  pathological  princi- 
ples— if  there  be  such  things — are  evidently  abrogated  for  the  nonce, 
to  introduce  the  happy  event  of  syphihzation  into  the  domain  of 
medicine.  If  we  are  to  believe  all  that  has  been,  and  to  appear- 
ance honestly,  told  us  about  this  curative  agent,  we  have  assuredly 
a  strange  mass  of  novel  facts  to  ponder  over.  Syphilization  im- 
parts to  the  human  body,  immunity  from  syphilitic  infection — it  re- 
moves existing  syphilitic  diseases — primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
— and  it  does  not  injure,  but  rather  improves  the  health  of  the  per- 
son subjected  to  the  process.  Men  of  note  in  Italy  and  in  northern 
Europe  have  experimented  largely  in  the  matter,  and  these  are 
their  deliberate  assertions. 

The  Frenchman  has  not  experimented,  but  he  totally  repudiates 
these  conclusions  theoretically.  In  England  we  have  neither  repu- 
diated nor  experimented,  but  have  hitherto  treated  the  subject  with 
a  calm  indifference.  True,  we  are  not  much  given  to  enthusiastic 
impulses  ;  and,  certainly,  to  ask  any  one  to  give  implicit  credence  to 
such  rare  things  as  these,  on  the  evidence  of  a  second  person,  in  a 
foreign  land,  is  to  make  a  heavy  demand  on  his  credulity.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  Drs.  Boeck  and  Sperino  have  a  right  to  point  to 
th^r  labors,  and  to  ask  doubters  and  disbelievers  to  repeat  their 
experiments  ;  and  the  subject  is  clearly  one  which  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  an  appeal  to  facts. 

Now  here  the  difficulty  meets,  if  it  does  not  beat  us.  Before  a 
man  commences  an  operation  of  this  magnitude  and  duration,  he 
mast  satisfy  his  conscience  that  *'le  jeu  vaut  la  chandelle."    It  is 
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not  surely  a  sufficient  warrant  for  his  thus  operating,  that  mercury 
is  not  so  satisfactory  a  remedy  for  syphilis  as  it  was  once  thought 
to  be.  He  must  be  satisfied  that  the  good  which  shall  result  will  coun- 
terbalance the  certain  evil  which  must  be  incurred.  Most  careful 
men  will,  we  should  imagine,  have  a  natural  shyness  at  undertaking 
experiments  of  the  kind  here  spoken  of ;  and  hence  we  shall  not 
very  readily  arrive  at  any  practical  conclusions  on  the  subject  in 
this  country.  We  cannot  but  admire  this  caution  ;  and  should  any 
one  feel  an  itching  to  see  for  himself  how  the  remedy  works,  we 
should  advise  him,  before  indulging  in  the  experiment,  candidly  to 
examine  himself  whether,  if  he  were  in  the  case  his  patient  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  he  would  submit  to  the  treatment  he  is  thinking  to 
inflict  on  another.    A  remedy  may  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

Years  must  pass  over  before  any  certain  facts  can  be  arrived  at 
concerning  the  permanent  and  enduring  efficacy  of  the  remedy. 
The  investigation  also  is  itself  a  very  complicated  one,  and  many  of 
the  results  described  may  be  correct  without  the  conclusions 
deduced  therefrom  being  admitted.  Indurated  chancres  no  doubt 
heal  up  under  syphilization,  but  they  heal  up  also  when  no  specific 
treatment  at  all  is  used,  when  rest  and  proper  diet  are  enforced. 
Moreover,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  mere  counterirritation  pro- 
duced by  the  formation  of  some  hundreds  of  chancres,  may  not 
have  some  direct  influence  over  the  cure  of  the  original  disease. 
We  have  seen  a  most  obstinate  case  of  cutaneous  syphilis,  which 
had  resisted  all  sorts  of  treatment,  rapidly  cured  by  an  attack  of 
typhous  fever,  which  the  patient  caught  in  the  hospital.  That  the 
patients  do  not  suffer  from,  but  improve  in  health  under  the  treat- 
ment, is  explicable  enough  when  we  consider  the  class  to  whom  most 
of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  experimented  upon  belong,  and 
the  wretchedness  and  misery  which  is  their  lot  ;  in  hospitals  these 
patients  are  comparatively  in  clover.  What  length  of  time,  again, 
syphilization  renders  an  individval  free  from  all  possibility  of 
infection  is  not  certain  ;  this  is  a  fact  which  only  time  can  show, 
and  which  has  yet  to  be  shown.  That  female  patients  have  courted 
such  an  operation,  means  simply,  we  suppose,  that  they  were  happy 
to  find  themselves  in  comfortable  quarters  for  six  months,  and  to 
know  that  they  might  in  future  practice  their  sad  metier  with  im- 
punity. We  must  conclude  by  saying,  that  altogether  we  have  a 
very  unfavorable  opinion  of  this  means  of  cure  ;  and  until  we  have 
some  stronger  proofs  to  the  contrary  than  the  histoiy  of  the  cases 
above  referred  to  affords,  we  shall  consider  it  as  a  most  cruel  and 
unjustifiable  mode  of  treatment.  We  have  referred  thus  briefly  to 
the  subject  because  we  fancy  that  the  operation  has  been  lately 
recommended  for  trial  here  in  much  too  light  and  inconsiderate  a 
manner. 

Asa  prophylactic  agent  ,we  need  say  nothing  of  syphilization.  To 
subject  a  perfectly  sane  individual  to  the  process  solely  to  render 
him  impermable  to  the  venereal  virus,  is  a  proceeding  utterly  repug- 
nant to  morality,  and  admits  of  no  discussion. — Medical  Times  and 
Gazette. 
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Extraordinary  31onomania.^Mr.  Lariviere  relates  a  case  which 
he  believes  unique,  which  has  recently  come  before  the  court  of 
Briancon.  A  man,  aged  27,  usually  believed  to  be  of  weak  intel- 
lect, a  great  liar  and  dissimulator,  was  convicted  of  having  torn 
open  the  abdomen  of  many  live  sheep  with  his  teeth,  and  then  evi- 
cerating  the  animals.  He  killed  as  many  as  thirteen  this  way  in 
four  or  five  months,  and  five  in  the  same  night.  No  motive  could 
be  assigned  for  the  acts,  and  M.  Lariviere  pronounced  it  a  case  of 
pure  monomania.  The  court  sentenced  him  to  six  months'  impris- 
onment.— Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,Juiie  13,  1857,  from  L' Union  Medi* 
cale. — Medical  News  and  Library. 


Physicians^  Bills  in  the  Burdell  Murder  Case. — The  bills  presented 
to  the  county  of  New  York  for  medical  and  chemical  services  con* 
nected  with  the  murder  of  Dr.  Burdell,  last  winter,  were  as  fol- 
lows : — Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Gouley,  for  microscopical  examination  of  blood, 
(fee,  ^300.  Dr.  Wm.  Knight,  for  surgical  examination  of  the 
wounds,  inspection  of  the  clothing,  furniture,  dagger  and  other 
instruments,  &c.,  8350.  Professors  Doremus  and  Childs,  for  ten 
days'  service  in  chemical  and  microscopical  examinations,  with  chemi- 
cal assistant,  ^400. 
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Disease  of  the  Skin.  By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.  R.  S.  Fourth  Amer- 
ican, from  the  Fourth  and  Enlarged  London  Edition.  Philadel- 
phia :  Blanchard  <fe  Lea.  1857,  pp.  649.    For  sale  by  Riley  <fe  Co. 

Through  four  editions  in  England,  and  also  through  four  in  this 
country,  this  work  has  already  passed.  This  is  an  acknowledgment 
certainly  of  its  merits. 

The  edition  before  us,  the  author  states,  has  been  made  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  Among  other  things,  he  has  arranged  a  new 
system  of  classification,  founded,  as  he  regards  it,  on  the  only  true 
practical  basis,  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Several  new  chapters  have 
also  been  added.  A  chapter  on  Classification  ;  one  on  General 
Pathology  of  these  diseases  ;  on  General  Therapeutics  ;  on  Furun- 
cular  Eruptions ;  on  Diseases  of  the  Nails  and  Nail  Follicles. 
Chapters  that  occupied  the  previous  editions  have  been  extended  in 
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some  instances.  The  author  has  also  given  the  Syphilodermata  a 
more  important  position.  Appended  to  the  volume  is  a  collection  of 
selected  Formula — prescriptions  that  have  been  found  of  most  value 
in  the  treatment  oi  diseases  of  the  skin. 

In  Dermatology,  nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  a  good  classi- 
fication. That  which  was  inaugurated  by  Plenck  (Vienna,  1776), 
and  subsequently  amplified  and  improved  by  Willan,  is  attractive  to 
the  student,  from  its  easy  applicability  ;  but  is  regarded,  by  the 
author,  as  too  artificial,  and  not  calculated  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  various  forms  of  disease  and  consequently 
affords  no  aid  to  the  comprehension  of  their  treatment.  The  author's 
Clas&ificaiion  is  founded  upon  the  etiology  of  these  diseases,  and  is 
something  like  that  of  Hippocrates,  which  divides  diseases  of  the 
skin  into  Local  and  Constitutional. 

"The  great  family  of  diseases  of  the  skin  admit  of  division  into 
two  primary  groups,  namely  : 

"  1st.  Diseases  affecting  the  general  structure  ;  and, 

"  2d.  Diseases  affecting  the  special  structures  of  the  skin. 
The  disease  affecting  the  general  structure  of  the  skin,  or  derma 
proper,  are  such  as  implicate  at  once  all  the  tissues  which  enter  into 
its  composition. 

"  The  diseases  affecting  the  special  structure  of  the  skin  are  those 
which  select  its  separate  components.  Such  as  the  vessels,  nerves, 
papilla,  and  pigment ;  or  its  special  organs,  namely,  the  sudoripa- 
rous glands,  sebiparous  glands,  hair  follicles  and  hairs,  and  nail 
follicles  and  nails." 

The  author  has  placed  under  the  head  of  **  Diseases  affecting  the 
general  structure  of  the  JSkin,'*  seven  typical  forms — Erythema, 
Lichen,  Eczema,  Impetigo,  Herpes,  Furunculus,  Purpura.  Five  of 
these,  it  will  be  observed,  correspond  with  as  many  orders  of  the 
Willanean  classification,  namely.  Exanthemata,  Papulae,  Vesiculee, 
Pustulse  and  Bullae. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Diseases  affecting  the  special  structure  of 
the  Skin,"  he  has 

1.  Diseases  affecting  the  vascular  structure  of  the  skin  ;  example. 
Hypertrophy  venarum. 

2.  Diseases  affecting  the  nervous  structure  ;  examples,  Hyper- 
sesthesia,  Anaesthesia,  Pruritis. 

3.  Diseases  affecting  the  papillary  structure ;  examples,  verruca, 
clavus. 
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4.  Diseases  aflfecting  the  pigmentary  structure  ;  examples,  Mel- 
anopathia,  augmentation  of  pigment ;  Alphosis,  diminution  of 
pigment ;  Ephelis,  alteration  of  pigment. 

5.  Diseases  affecting  the^sudoriparous  organs  ;  example,  Idrosis 
Anidrosis. 

6.  Diseases  of  the  sebiparous  organs ;  example,  Stearrahcea 
simplex,  augmentation  of  secretion ;  Xeroderma,  diminution  of 
secretion. 

7.  Diseases  of  the  hair  and  hair-follicles  ;  example,  Eirsuties, 
augmented  formation  ;  Defluvium  capillorum,  diminished  formation  ; 
Trichiosis  ciliorum,  abnormal  direction. 

8.  Diseases  of  the  nails  and  nail-follicles ;  example,  Degeneratio 
unguium.  Onychia. 

Two  chapters  are  appropriated  to  descriptions  of  the  itch  Ani- 
malcule, Acarus  Scahiei,  and  the  StecUozoon  Follicullorum. 

Of  the  former,  the  itch  animalcule,  the  author  traces  accounts  to 
Aristotle,  who  seemed  to  know  a  good  deal  about  it.  It  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  generally,  and  to  the  Arabians.  Indeed,  from  the  histori- 
cal account  furnished  by  the  author,  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity 
were  acquainted  with  the  little  animal,  and  by  them  it  seems  to  have 
received  full  credit  for  its  performances. 

The  Steatazoon  is  of  modem  discovery.  While  investigating  the 
cause  of  acne,  Dr.  Gustav  Simon,  of  Berlin,  discovered  in  the  sebace- 
ous substance,  with  which  the  hair-folHcles  are  so  completely  filled 
on  the  nose  and  face,  an  animalcule,  and  gave  it  the  designation, 
acarus  folliculorum.  The  length  of  the  animal  varies  from  the  ~ 
to  the  of  an  English  inch.  The  animal  is  divisible  into  a  head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  chapter  entitled  **  Selected  Formula" — 
the  substances,  simple  and  compound,  which  experience  has  found 
most  available  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  a  class  of  diseases 
proverbial  for  the  constancy  with  which  they  stand  out  against  all 
remedies. 

We  close  our  notice  of  this  book  with  the  remark,  that  it  needs  no 
recommendation  at  our  hands.  Those  who  buy  it,  will  find  it  very 
full  of  good  matter,  well  arranged.  The  publishers,  Blanchard  & 
Lea,  have  made  a  nice  thing  of  it,  also,  in  the  way  of  mechanical 
execution. 
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Medical  Lexicon  ;  A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,  Containing  a 
concise  explanation  of  the  various  subjects  and  terms  of  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene,  Therapeutics,  Pharmacy,  Sur- 
gery, Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Dentistry,  etc. ;  Notices 
of  Climate  and  Mineral  Waters ;  Formula  for  Officinal  Empyri- 
cal  and  Dietetic  Preparations  ;  with  French  and  other  Synonymes. 
By  RoBLET  DuNGLisoN,  M  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine,  etc.,  in  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Revised 
and  very  greatly  enlarged.  Philadelphia  :  Blanchard  &  Lea. 
1867.    (For  sale  by  Riley  &  Co.) 

From  the  Preface  we  learn  that,  on  this  edition  of  the  Lexicon, 
the  author  has  bestowed  unusual  pains.  He  has  added  about  six 
thousand  subjects  and  terms  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  former 
editions. 

The  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised  where  the  progress  of 
science  required  this  to  be  done.  The  author's  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  the  work  satisfactory  and  desirable — a  lexicon  in 
which  the  student  may  search  without  disappointment  for  every 
term  that  has  been  accepted  in  the  nomenclature  of  science. 

Scarcely  any  one  but  the  author  himself  is  able  to  appreciate  the 
enormous  amount  of  labor  invested  in  bringing  this  work  into  its 
present  condition.  It  deserves  a  liberal  reception  at  the  hands  of 
the  profession,  and  the  author  their  thanks  also. 

The  publishers,  Blanchard  &  Lea,  have  got  it  up  in  very  hand- 
some and  substantial  style. 


A  Collection  of  RemarJcahle  Cases  in  Surgery ;  by  Paul  F.  Eve, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Nashville.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  <k  Co., 
1857.    For  Sale  by  Riley  &  Co. 

Harvey  has  said  that  there  is  no  way  more  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  proper  practice  of  medicine  than  to  give  ourselves  to  the 
discovery  of  the  usual  laws  of  nature,  by  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  rarer  forms  of  diseases.  The  French  dictionary,  under  the 
head,  Cas  Bares,  gives  quite  a  number  of  uncommon  cases. 
We  have  also  had  an  attempt  of  the  same  character  a  few  years 
since  by  Dendy,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  *'  Wonders  Displayed  by 
the  Human  Body.'*  Perhaps,  however,  nothing  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  our  literature  in  this  line,  at  all  comparable  with  the 
work  before  us.  It  contains  823  pages,  exclusive  of  the  index. 
The  cases  are  classified  according  to  regional  anatomy,  and  on  this 
account  are  of  easy  reference. 
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A  collection  of  rare  cases,  such  as  go  to  make  up  this  portly  vol- 
ume, must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  contribution ; — for, 
published,  as  the  cases  have  been,  in  the  periodicals  of  both  conti- 
nents, they  were,  in  a  measure,  inaccessible  to  the  generality 
of  readers.  Dr.  Eve,  therefore,  although  living  in  an  age  charac- 
terized by  a  mania  for  book  making,  has  given  no  evidence,  as  we 
regard  it,  in  the  effort  before  us,  as  having  suffered  from  the  pre- 
vailing trouble  ;  measured  indeed  by  the  utilitarian  rule,  saying  no- 
thing about  the  stir  that  it  will  make  among  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  the  marvelous,  the  work  takes  a  very  respectable  rank. 
While  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  recorded  by  the  author  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  repeated  in  any  one's  practice,  however  pro- 
longed or  extensive,  there  are  some  that  occur  with  comparatively 
more  frequency.  Then  again,  what  information  more  valuable  than 
that  which  teaches  the  powers  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce  under  appa- 
rently the  most  desperate  circumstances.  To  the  reader,  the  work  will 
certainly  suggest  a  practical  lesson ;  that  is,  not  to  be  easily  dis- 
couraged in  the  treatment  of  the  most  terrible  surgical  cases.  The 
work  commences  with  Injuries  of  the  Head. 

Case  VIII. — "The  breech-pin  of  a  gun  remaining  imbedded  in 
the  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones  for  eight  years." 

Case  XXI. — "An  iron  bar  (tamping)  shot  through  the  head — 
patient  recovered.** 

Instances  are  given  of  the  Caesarean  section  having  been  per- 
formed three  and  four  times  successfully  on  the  same  patient.  Also, 
of  the  sucessful  extirpation  of  the  uterus ;  of  the  reunion  of  fingers 
and  toes  after  complete  separation  ;  of  extensive  gun-shot  wounds 
of  the  heart  without  producing  immediate  death. 

The  most  lengthy  chapter  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  "Mis- 
cellaneous Cases.*'    Here  the  reader  will  find  much  that  will  interest 
and  instruct.    The  novel  process  adopted  in  many  instances  to 
remedy  the  results  of  casualties  make  an  important  feature  of  J 
work.    The  volume  closes  with  a  section  on  Surgical  Anecdotes. 

It  is  unneccessary  to  commend  this  volume  to  those  who  are  fond 
of  queer  things  in  surgical  science.  Such  will  possess  themselves 
of  it  at  once.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  those 
of  different  constitution.  The  work  has  been  got  up  with  care. 
The  compilation  of  it,  indeed,  has  involved  no  small  amount  of 
labor.    It  brings,  within  a  comparatively  small  compass,  information 
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that  has  heretofore  been  scattered  through  periodical,  monographs 
and  rare  publications.  This  information,  as  remarked  in  a  pre- 
Tious  connection,  is  not  only  not  without  its  use,  but  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  enlarging  the  mind  with  reference  both  to 
the  powers  of  Nature  and  the  resources  of  professional  skill.  Nature, 
it  will  be  seen,  endures  or  overcomes  the  most  remarkable  of 
disasters,  while  the  inventive  genius  of  the  surgeon,  without  map 
or  chart,  strikes  out  modes  of  procedure  to  meet  emergencies 
never  thought  of  before. 

Among  the  Miscellaneous  Cases,  we  notice  one  by  Prof.  Samuel 
D.  Gross,  M.  D.  The  case  is  denominated  an  "  Attempt  to  Convert 
a  Boy  into  a  OirlJ*  Following  the  account  of  the  case,  we  have 
the  **  Comments  of  Prof  Bowling."  The  case  is  truly  a  novel  one, 
and  deserved  a  place  in  a  book  styled  a  **  Collection  of  Rare 
Cases.*'  Perhaps  it  was  for  their  novelty,  also,  that  the  comments 
of  Prof.  B.  were  appended.  Gross'  case  was  a  terrible  freak  of 
nature ;  Bowling's  comments  a  freak  in  logic.  The  former  was  no 
more  worthy  of  a  place  in  a    Booh  of  Curiosifies,"  than  the  latter. 

The  case  was  one  of  monstrosity  of  the  genital  organs,  usually 
denominated  hermaphrodism.  The  child  was  two  years  of  age  ; 
and  having  exhibited  some  tendency  to  boyish  sports,  the  advice  of 
Prof.  Gross  was,  by  its  parents,  obtained.  On  making  an  examina- 
tion, the  ^enito^s  were  found  in  the  following  condition:'  "There 
was  neither  &  penis  nor  a  vagini,  but  instead  of  the  former  there  was 
a  small  clitoris,  and  instead  of  the  latter,  a  ctd-de-sac,  covered  with 
mucous  membrane.  The  urethra  occupied  the  usual  situation;  the 
nymphe  were  unnaturally  small ;  the  labia  were  well  developed  and 
contained  each  a  testes,  quite  as  large,  consistent  and  firm  as  they 
usually  are  in  boys  of  this  age." 

Castration  was  performed  by  Prof.  Gross  in  this  case  for,  amonsf 

others,  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  certainty  of  the  developement  of  sexual  desires  at  the 
age  of  puberty ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this, 

2.  The  probability  of  the  formation  of  an  unfortunate  matri- 
monial connection. 

3.  That  such  a  connection  could  but  result  in  disappointment, 
mortification,  and  perhaps  disgrace. 

4.  No  impregnation  could  ever  occur,  and  even  copulation  could 
be  performed  imperfectly. 
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To  almost  anyone,  such  reasons,  we  should  think,  ought  to  be  con- 
clusive. With  a  pair  of  testicles,  this  lusus  naiurce  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  would  not  only  have  been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
poor  miserable  eunuch,  but  an  eunuch  enraged  and  tormented  with 
a  desire  that  could  not  be  gratified.  The  operation,  as  asserted  by 
the  "  Commentator,*'  did  not  make  an  eunuch  out  of  the  child. 
Nature  had  denied  it  a  penis  ;  it  had  not  the  organ  without  which 
all  the  testicles  in  the  world  would  have  failed  to  have  been  of  any 
force.  The  operation  merely  removed  from  the  child  that  which 
would  have  proved  to  it  a  source  of  great  disappointment  and  mor- 
tification. 

The  taste  of  Dr.  Gross,  in  short,  was  to  have  all  the  genital 
apparatus  necessary  for  complete  work,  or  none  ;  that  of  the  "Com- 
mentator'* on  this  operation  was  to  have  the  subject  grow  up  to 
puberty  possessed  of  sexual  instinct,  but  only  capable  of  **false 
motions^* 


Transactions  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  iState  Medi- 
cal Society f  held  in  the  City  of  Sandusky ,  June,  1857.  Printed  by 
H.  D.  CooKE  &  Co. 

These  transactions  make  a  volume  of  some  220  pages,  which  shows 
at  least,  that  the  Society  is  alive  and  in  vigorous  action.  We  are  sorry 
to  see  so  many  typographical  errors  in  the  various  reports  of  commit- 
tees and  essays.  They  are  always  a  great  source  of  mortification  to  the 
respective  authors,  and  very  much  mar  the  beauty,  particularly  of 
a  scientific  production.  This  difficulty  might  have  been  avoided  by 
giving  the  publication  to  some  publisher  of  a  medical  journal,  who 
would  have  been  individually  responsible  for  all  errors  of  this  kind. 
The  binding  is  very  neatly  executed. 

We  were  not  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  but  the  daily 
transactions  show  that  the  meeting  was  pleasant  and  harmonious. 

The  welcome  address  of  Dr.  Tilden  is  very  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  It  is  chaste  and  beautiful,  and  with  its  touching  reminis- 
cences and  historical  portions,  makes  it  a  valuable  paper  for  preser- 
vation. Nor  is  the  valedictory  address  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Peter 
Allen,  less  interesting  or  appropriate.  We  hope  our  aged  brother 
may  yet  long  be  spared  to  the  profession  which  he  has  so  highly 
adorned,  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  has  spent  so  long  and 
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useful  a  life,  and  whose  endearments  are  rendered  strong  by  a  thou- 
sand acts  of  kindness,  and  whose  every  inch  of  soil  has  been  tread 
by  him  in  his  errands  to  aid  the  sick  and  relieve  the  suffering. 

The  great  body  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  the  reports  of 
committees,  and  essays  on  various  medical  topics ;  and  these 
papers  and  reports  are  what  give  the  greatest  value  to  the  pub- 
lished transactions,  and  interest  to  the  society.  We  have  not  room, 
nor  is  it  expected  in  a  merejnotice  of  this  kind,  to  review  each  paper 
at  length — but  we  feel  constrained  to  refer  briefly  to  a  few  of  them. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  Obstetrics,  by  J.  G.  F.  Holston, 
M.  D.,  Chairman,  is  particularly  interesting.  It  is  a  paper  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  is  gotten  up  with  great  care,  and  contains 
much  that  is  of  practical  value  to  the  obstetrician,  and  interesting  to 
the  student  of  medical  literature.  It  opens  with  a  chapter  on  the 
history  of  midwifery,  as  practiced  in  this  country,  commencing  with 
the  Aborigines,  and  following  it  through  its  various  progressive  stages 
to  the  present  time. 

Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art — 
with  a  section  of  statistics  of  natural  and  preter-natural  labor — and  also 
a  section  on  diseases  of  puerperal  women.  The  last  chapter  is  devoted 
to  general  obstetrical  literature  and  education.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral appendixes,  containing  reports  of  special  cases  of  interest — and 
statistical  tables,  furnished  the  committee  by  sundry  medical  gentle- 
men, who  responded  to  the  call  of  the  committee  for  such  reports. 
Taking  the  whole  paper,  we  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  best  re- 
ports we  have  seen  on  that  subject,  and  one  that  will  adorn  the 
archives  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Holston  also  gives  an  additional  report  on  microscopes  and 
microscopy,  which  is  interesting,  and  especially  to  those  interested 
in  that  department  of  our  science. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Surgery,  by  John  Dawson,  M. 
D.,  Chairman,  is  extended  and  replete  with  interesting  and  valuable 
matter.  It  gives  evidence  of  extensive  research,  and  deep  thought, 
and  is  worthy  of  an  extended  notice — but,  did  the  room  allotted  to 
us  permit,  the  intimate  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  Prof.  Daw- 
son, and  the  great  modesty  of  the  worthy  man,  would  refrain  us 
from  saying  much  of  the  paper. 

The  writer  commences  by  saying  **  The  department  is  so  exten- 
sive, and  all  the  subjects  of  which  it  is  composed  being  of  nearly 
equal  interest,  it  has  seemed  almost  like  invidiousness  to  attempt  to 
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make  a  choice.  He  has,  however,  -wisely  selected  as  the  subject  of 
the  report,  "  A  review  of  the  present  doctrines,  and  what  is  re- 
garded as  present  knowledge  in  surgical  science  and  for  this  pur- 
pose has  arranged  the  general  subject  under  the  four  following 
heads  :  1 .  The  age  of  scientific  surgery.  2.  The  mechanical  or 
operative  department  of  surgery.  3.  The  scientific,  or  pathological 
department.  4.  What  per  centum  of  success  justifies  a  surgical 
operation.  The  whole  report  is  gotten  up  with  much  care  and  taste, 
but  with  the  great  aim  to  make  it  useful  and  instructive. 

There  are  numerous  other  reports  and  essays,  each  of  which  is 
interesting  and  valuable.  But  we  have  not  room  to  notice  them  all. 
We  cannot  however  refrain  from  inviting  the  special  attention  of  the 
readers  of  medical  literature  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  R.  R.  McMeens, 
on  the  topography,  mortuary  statistics,  endemic  and  epidemic  dis- 
eases of  Sandusky,  Ohio  ;  and  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Medi- 
cal Literature,  by  J.  W.  Scott,  M.  D.,  Chairman;  and  also  the 
paper  on  Moral  Insanity,  by  Edward  Mead,  M.  D. 

The  book  is  well  worth  the  annual  society  tax,  and  we  hope  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  every  member  of  the  profession  will  be 
an  active  member  of  the  Society,  and  each  contribute  his  mite  to  the 
common  stock  of  medical  literature.  R.  N.  B. 


I'he  Effects  of  Climate  on  Tubercular  Disease.  By  Edwin  Lee,  M. 
R.,  C.  S.,  London.  Being  the  Dissertation  to  which  the  Fiske 
Fund  Prize  was  awarded,  June  6th,  1865. 

The  Influence  of  Pregnancy  on  the  Development  of  Tubercles.  By 
Edward  Warren,  M.  D.,  of  Edenton,  N.  C.  Being  the  Disser- 
tation to  which  the  Fiske  Fund  Prize  was  awarded,  June  4th, 
1856,    Philadelphia  :  Blanchard  &  Lea.  1857. 

Those  conversant  with  the  progress  of  things  medical,  will  call  to 
mind  that  Dr.  Caleb  Fiske,  who  was  President  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Medical  Society  in  1823  and  1824,  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  that 
Society  a  fund  of  two  thousand  dcllarsy  directing  the  annual  income 
to  be  expended  in  premiums  for  Essays  on  subjects  selected  for 
competition. 

The  Essays  before  us  are  those  to  which  the  prizes  of  1855-6 
were  awarded.  Connected  by  the  topics  discussed,  the  trustees,  in 
view  of  the  great  amount  of  useful  matter  brought  forward  on  one 
of  the  most  important  diseases,  felt  desirous  of  presenting  the  papers 
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in  somewhat  of  a  permanent  form.  Accordingly,  they  have  re- 
printed them  in  their  present  shape,  from  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,  in  which  they  originally  appeared. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  Lee  occupies  73  pages  ;  that  by  Dr.  Warren, 
42. 

We  have  looked  through  both  of  these  papers,  and  regard  them 
as  presenting  what  is  known,  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate, 
in  very  clever  style. 

Dr.  Lee's  eflfort  to  show  the  "  Effects  of  Climate  on  Tuberculous 
Disease,^'  although  by  no  means  elaborate,  contains  much  that  is 
sensible. 

He  holds,  1st,  that  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs  is  curable  in  an 
indefinite  proportion  of  cases.  Post  mortems  have  revealed  in 
numerous  instances,  cicatrices  in  the  lungs,  which  are  regarded  as 
traces  of  the  former  existence  of  tubercular  excavations.  Laennee 
also  made  this  observation.  Since  his  time  it  has  been  made  by 
Ferrus  and  Cruveilhier,  at  hospitals  Bicetre,  Salpetriere.  Recently, 
M.  Beau  stated  that  157  out  of  160  women,  who  died  at  Salpetriere, 
had  cicatrices  in  one  or  both  lungs,  which  he  considered  to  be  the 
remains  of  tubercular  disease. 

2.  Tubercle,  the  author  thinks,  is  a  disease  of  the  general  system, 
the  blood  being  impoverished  in  its  corpuscles,  together  with  an 
alteration  of  its  composition. 

3.  Pulmonary  disease  is  most  frequent  in  countries  where  a 
humid  state  of  the  atmosphere  predominates. 

4.  The  disease  is  of  comparative  rare  occurrence  in  cold  and  dry 
climates  ;  or  in  warm  dry  climates. 

Inattention  to  hygienic  rules,  in  any  variety  of  climate,  may  give 
rise  to  a  tubercular  cachexy. 

6.  The  chief  indications  in  the  treatment  of  tubercle  by  climate 
are,  1,  to  remedy  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  ;  2,  to  allay 
local  irritation. 

7.  Change  of  air,  and  a  residence  in  warm  countries  during  the 
winter,  should  be  recommended  as  soon  as  the  cachexy  makes  its 
appearance. 

8.  Localities  which  combine  a  suitable  climate  with  resources  for 
mental  occupation  and  diversion,  by  which  patients  may  be  inclined 
to  spend  a  large  portion  of  the  time  in  the  open  air,  are  best  suited 
for  winter  residences. 
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9.  Prolonged  residence  in  an  equable  calm  atmosphere  is  not  as 
beneficial  as  where  there  is  a  moderate  agitation  of  the  atmosphere. 

10.  Warm  and  dry  localities  best  suit  persons  of  a  lymphatic  tem- 
perament or  scrofulous  constitution  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  persons 
with  a  sanguinary  or  nervous  temperament,  with  irritability  of  the 
air  passages  and  a  disposition  to  haemoptysis,  are  most  apt  to  be 
benefitted  by  a  somewhat  moist  atmosphere,  not  hable  to  great 
transitions. 

11.  Northern  patients,  with  sanguinary  temperaments  and  irritable 
lungs,  although  at  first  benefitted  by  a  warm,  moist  climate  are  apt 
to  experience,  if  they  reside  too  long  in  it,  sensations  of  general 
lassitude  which  render  them  liable  to  an  aggravation  of  the  disease. 

12.  Climatic  influences  exercise  one  of  two  effects — stimulation 
sedation. 

The  dry  exciting  atmosphere  of  one  locality  is  adapted  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  cases  ;  the  moist  and  equable  to  another. 

The  foregoing  are  the  conclusions  of  the  author  condensed  within 
perhaps  too  small  a  compass  for  perspicuity.  They  are,  in  the  gen- 
eral, such  as  have  been  approved  by  those  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  inquiry.  No  nonsense  is  more  egregious  than  that 
of  recommending  patients  indiscriminately  to  the  same  climate, 
merely  because  it  is  warm,  equable,  moist,  etc.  A  patient  of  lym- 
phatic temperament  and  sluggish  circulation  of  the  blood,  would  not 
only  not  be  Hkely,  under  such  circumstances,  to  receive  any  benefit ; 
biit,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  likely  to  be  injured. 

The  Appendix  contains  notices  of  some  of  the  places  most  fre- 
quented on  account  of  their  climates,  in  the  South  of  France,  of 
Italy,  etc.  Among  these  we  notice,  Pau,  Hyeres,  Nice,  Menton, 
Pisa,  Rome,  Naples,  Palermo,  Malta.  The  author  comments  upon 
the  climatic  peculiarities  of  each  one  of  these  localities,  and  sug- 
gests the  class  of  cases  to  which  they  are  severally  adapted. 

The  Essay,  by  Dr.  Warren,  The  influence  of  Pregnancy  on  the 
Development  of  Tuhercle,^^  occupies  42  pages  of  the  volume  and  is 
written  with  more  than  ordinary  ability.  The  author  has  posted  up 
the  literature  pertaining  to  his  subject  with  some  care.  We  see 
nothing,  however,  new  in  what  is  brought  forward.  The  observa- 
tion, that  pregnancy  suspends  the  progress  of  tuberculous  deposits, 
is  coeval  with  the  origin  of  medical  science  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
writer  of  ancient  or  modern  times  who  has  not  borne  his  testimony 
to  its  truth. 
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In  conclusion,  the  author  says  :  "  I  have  thus  attempted  by  argu- 
ments, facts,  and  authorities,  to  prove  that  pregnancy  prevents  the 
progress  of  phthisis,  even  when  that  disease  is  perfectly  developed. 
Whether  this  efifort  has  been  successful  or  not  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  my  readers,  and  to  them  I  confide  my  cause  with  the 
full  assurance,  not  only  that  their  decision  will  be  equitable  in  regard 
to  all  that  has  been  urged  in  support  of  my  position  ;  but  that  they 
will  agree  with  me  in  the  conclusion  that  if  pregnancy  can  arrest  the 
progress  of  consumption  when  fully  established,  then  for  a  still 
stronger  reason  must  it  retard  the  development  of  tubercles  in  those 
predisposed  to  phthisis. 


New  Books. — The  following  new  books  have  been  received  and 
will  be  reviewed  in  our  next  No  : 

WesVs  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Women.  Publishers,  Blanchard  <fe 
Lea.  1857. 

Miller* s  Practice  of  Surgery,  4th  American  Edition.  Publishers, 
Blanchard  &  Lea.  1857. 

Peaslee's  Human  Histology,  a  new  work.  Publishers,  Blanchard 
&  Lea;  1857. 

Meigs  on  Diseases  of  Children.  Publishers,  Lindsay  &  Blakiston, 
1857. 

Cazeaux's  Midwifery.    Publishers  ;  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  1857. 

Dunglisan's  Therapeutics.   Publishers,  Blanchard  &  Lea.  1857 

The  above  works  are  for  sale  in  this  city. 
Monographs — 

J.  Aitken  Meig's,  Cranioscopy. 

Brown  Sequard,  on  Epilepsy. 

Horace  Green,  on  Lesions  of  Epiglottic  Cartilage, 
 ,  On  the  introduction  of  the  Probang. 

D.  Meredith  Rees,  on  Infant  Mortality. 
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PART  FOURTH. 

BDITORIAL     AND  MISCELLANY. 


Congressional  Documents. — From  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway,  our 
former  member  of  Congress,  we  have  received, 

The  Patent  Office  Report^  1856  ;  Smithsonian  Report,  1856;  Army 
Meteorological  Register,  and  Medical  Statistics,  U.  S.  Army. 

We  have  looked  through  these  books  to  see  if  they  contained 
any  thing  calculated  to  interest  our  readers,  who  are  reputed  as  be- 
longing to  a  class  proverbial  in  all  ages  of  the  world  for  their  taste  ; 
and  for  their  attainments  in  a  knowledge  of  the  most  substantial 
truths  connected  with  civilized  life. 

We  infer,  from  the  Patent  Office  Report,  that  we  are  by  no  means 
behind  other  nations  in  the  cultivation  of  mechanics,  and  in  inven- 
tive genius.  The  number  of  patents  issued  during  the  year  1856, 
by  the  office  at  Washington,  exceed  those  granted  by  the  Enghsh  or 
French.  Besides  the  number  with  us  appears  to  be  on  the  increase, 
478  more  patents  granted  in  1856  than  in  1855. 

We  examined  the  Report  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of 
seeing  what  was  done  in  the  way  of  patenting  Medical  and  Surgical 
Instruments.  During  the  year  it  appears  that  20  patents  have  been 
granted  for  instruments  used  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  7  pertain- 
ing to  dentistry. 

Among  the  many  interesting  things  in  the  Smithsonian  Report, 
we  notice  a  series  of  investigations  by  Dr.  Jones,  relating  mostly  to 
physiology.  The  experiments  were  for  the  most  part  conducted  in 
Liberty  county,  Georgia,  where  the  author  had  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  fresh  specimens,  from  time  to  time,  of  vertebrated  animals, 
an  opportunity  seldom  enjoyed  by  previous  observers. 

The  experiments  relate  to  the  analysis  of  the  blood,  to  the  physi- 
cal and  chemical  changes  in  the  solids  and  fluids  of  animals  when 
deprived  of  food  and  drink,  to  the  effect  of  a  change  of  diet,  to 
observations  on  the  alimentary  canal,  to  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  pancreas,  liver  and  spleen. 
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We  have  no  space  for  the  author's  conclusions,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  mention  them,  for  they  are  such  as  have  been  arrived  at  by  other 
observers.  The  opinion  advanced  by  Bernard  in  regard  to  the 
pancreas,  viz  : — That  its  office  is  to  prepare  fatty  matters  for  ab- 
sorption, is  sustained.  Dr.  Jones  got  no  new  light  on  the  spleen. 
So  far,  the  office  of  this  organ  is  not  understood.  We  have  exper- 
iments, however,  enough  to  know  that  it  can  be  dispensed  with, 
without  maiming  seriously  at  all  the  other  physiological  processes. 

As  far  as  the  observations  of  the  author  have  extended,  the  kid- 
neys are  larger  in  carnivorous  than  in  other  animals.  The  amount 
of  urine  excreted  by  warm-blooded  animals  is  from  forty  to  several 
hundred  times  that  furnished  by  a  cold-blooded  animal.  The  urine 
of  fishes  is  difficult  to  be  obtained,  the  bladders  are  almost  always 
empty. 

Whatever  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  speculations  of  the 
author,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  his  facts,  and 
as  to  the  value  of  all  such  labors.  A  truth  discovered,  may  not 
seem  at  first  view  to  be  of  any  very  great  importance.  Still  it  may  be 
the  entering  wedge  to  some  problem  that  has  resisted  all  other 
attempts  at  solution. 

"  Every  well  established  truth  is  an  addition  to  the  sum  of  human 
power,  and  although  it  may  not  find  an  immediate  application  to 
the  economy  of  every  day  hfe,  we  may  confidently  commit  it  to 
the  stream  of  time,  in  the  confident  anticipation  that  the  world  will 
not  fail  to  realize  its  benefits." 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  we  notice  that  a  sarcophagus,  bearing 
a  long  Phoenician  inscription,  having  been  exhumed  in  the  vicinity 
of  ancient  Sidon,  in  the  year  1856,  the  American  missionaries  took 
copies  of  the  writing,  and  American  scholars  are  now  engaged  in 
making  a  translation. 

Permanently  inaugurated  as  is  now  this  institution,  it  may  be 
confidently  expected  that  it  will  do  much  towards  elucidating  the 
physical  sciences  of  our  continent,  the  geography,  geology,  hydro- 
graphy, botany,  zoology,  meteorology,  etc. 

Courses  of  lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  are  given  through  the 
winter,  with  occasionally  a  lecture  on  some  popular  subject.  Po- 
litical and  sectarian  doctrines  are  excluded. 

Medical  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Army. — These  statistics 
embrace  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  from  1839  to  1865,  and 
have  been  prepared  by  Richard   Coolidge,  M.   D.,  assistant- 
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surgeon  United  States  Army,  under  the  direction  of  Brevet 
Brigadier  General  Thomas  Lawson,  surgeon-general  U.  S.  army, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  one  prepared  by 
assistant-surgeon  Samuel  Forrey,  and  published  in  1840. 

This  report  details,  in  tabular  form,  the  sickness  and  mortality  of 
the  United  States  army  in  the  different  positions  it  has  occupied, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  our  possessions  on  the 
north  to  New  Mexico  and  Florida.  Besides,  it  gives  some  account 
of  the  topography,  hydrology,  geology,  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
different  regions,  and  some  account  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  army  of  the  United  States,  it  seems,  by  this  report,  amounts 
to  12,698. 

Until  we  saw  this  report  we  had  supposed  that  we  were  a  peacea- 
ble people,  and  that  our  army  was  only  kept  up  to  frighten  off  in- 
vaders, fillibusters  etc.  But,  the  report  says  that  during  the  last  16 
years  the  army  has  had  but  three  years  exemption  from  field  opera- 
tions and  actual  hostihties.  The  war  with  the  Seminoles  in  Florida 
lasted  up  to  '42.  In  '46  war  was  declared  with  Mexico,  from  which 
country  the  army  was  not  withdrawn  until  '48.  Since  the  last 
date,  the  army  has  been  continually  employed  on  the  frontier,  a 
large  part  of  it  employed  almost  continually  in  hostilities.  Truly 
such  facts  give  us  the  aspect  of  a  war-loving  people.  Nor  does  the 
future,  so  far  as  we  can  penetrate  it,  contain  any  thing  more  favor- 
able. The  report  of  the  Indian  Bureau  states,  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  Indians  in 
the  territory  claimed  by  the  United  States.  These,  like  the  Canaan- 
ites,  must  give  place  to  a  superior  race.  Abraham  and  Moses  and 
Joshua,  laid  their  plans  for  the  extermination  of  the  children  of  Ham  ; 
we  have  ours  for  the  extermination  of  the  Red  men  of  America. 
I  Judging  by  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken  to  exterminate  the 
Indians  of  Florida,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  quite  an  ample 
amount  of  material,  in  the  350,000  Indians  within  our  borders,  to 
keep  up,  for  some  time,  the  interest  we  take  in  the  destruction  of  an 
inferior  race.  Our  kind  of  civilization,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  suits 
better  than  any  other  the  queer  compound  of  humanity  that  goes 
under  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxon..  But  it  does  not  seem,  after  all 
the  experiments  that  have  been  made,  to  be  adapted  to  the  autoch- 
thons of  America.  Wherever  our  notions  and  habits  touch  the  Red 
man,  he  disintegrates.  Of  our  virtues  he  seems  incapable  ;  but  of 
our  vices  he  absorbs  too  freely.    A  few  years  since,  a  meeting  of  a 
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missionary  society,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indian,  was  held  on  the 
frontiers  by  one  of  the  religious  denominations.  A  few  of  the  In- 
dians participated,  heard  all  that  was  said  in  regard  to  their  proposed 
civilization  and  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  Chiefs  were  invited 
to  speak,  and  give  their  views  in  regard  to  the  practicability  of  the 
plans  submitted.  One  of  them  responded  in  substance  as  follows  : 
"  Christians,  your  religion  may  be  very  well  suited  to  the  white 
race.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is,  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  Indian. 
He  likes  to  worship  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  It  has  always  been 
so  with  him,  and  it  always  will  be  so.  Localize  him,  and  compel 
him  to  adopt  the  customs  and  religion  of  the  white  man,  and  he 
dies  out,  but  allow  him  to  roam  from  place  to  place  in  hunting  and 
fishing  and  he  will  live." 

These  Red  men  have  never  risen  to  any  position  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  Arts.  Like  the  Turks  and  Celts,  they  have  a  talent  for  deco- 
rative designs.  Their  bead-work  and  embroidery,  which  shows 
some  ingenuity  and  some  perception  of  the  harmony  of  colors,  is 
sufficiently  known.  They  have  always  been  warlike.  They  took 
the  continent  from  a  superior  race  artistically,  the  Mbun-builders, 
have  enjoyed  it,  no  one  can  tell  how  long,  and  now  the  fates  have 
decreed  that  their  time  has  come  for  extinction.  We  might  ask  the 
question  just  here,  when  will  our  time  come,  and  what  nation  is 
being  raised  up  for  our  overthrow.  We  have  no  cities  yet  like  Bab- 
ylon, Nineveh  or  Petra  ;  no  temples  like  that  of  Solomon,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  ornamented  with  48,000  tons  of  gold  ;  no  pyra- 
mids like  the  Cheops  ;  and  yet,  where  are  the  races  who  were  con- 
nected with  these  works  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  we  too  are  to  be 
partakers  of  the  same  fortune  that  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  our 
predecessors,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  antiquarians  will 
have  to  exhume  our  cities  and  dig  among  their  ruins  in  order  to  tell 
who  we  were,  and  of  what  kind  of  civilization  we  were  the  subjects  ? 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  this  Report  can  give  anything  like 
a  correct  account  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  different  localities 
occupied  by  the  American  Army.  It  may,  and  very  properly  no 
doubt  does,  show  the  dynamical  condition  of  the  army  in  the  differ- 
ent regions  it  has  occupied — what  effects  the  rapid  transition  from 
place  to  place,  involving  change  of  climate  and  change  of  other 
circumstances,  have  had  upon  the  health  of  the  soldier.  The  war 
with  Mexico  developed  the  fact  that  the  chances  of  dying  from  dis- 
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ease  contracted  in  that  climate,  was  much  greater  than  the  chances 
of  dying  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

That  part  of  the  Report  which  relates  to  the  ethnology  of  the 
Indian  tribes  and  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable,  is  full  of 
interest,  and  when  looked  into  will  reverse  opinions  that  have  been 
long  entertained. 

As  we  have  possessed  ourselves  lately  of  a  portion  of  territory  in 
New  Mexico,  we  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  Report  to  see  what 
was  said  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.  We  condense  from  it  the 
following  : 

The  New  Mexican  is  almost  invariably  a  mestizo,  of  medium 
hight,  and  has  the  low  retreating  forehead,  high  cheek  bones,  and 
oblique  eyes  of  the  surrounding  Indian  tribes.  His  stature  is  below 
the  medium  hight ;  temperament  nervous  ;  mind  without  a  spark  of 
culture,  except  to  pander  to  the  cupidity  of  priests. 

The  females  are  generally  homely,  yet  at  times  strikingly  beauti- 
ful. They  are  better  developed  than  the  males.  They  are  cheerful, 
have  a  strong  idea  of  beauty,  a  consuming  emotion  of  love,  though 
it  is  not  constant ;  of  sympathy  which  never  grows  less,  *  *  * 
*  *  But  of  sexual  virtue,  their  moral  education  destroys  every 
idea  suggested  to  them  by  nature.  The  business  of  their  lives  is  con- 
stituted by  their  domestic  duties,  and  the  rigid  espionage  under  which 
they  live,  and  the  want  of  consciousness  of  doing  wrong,  impel  them 
with  the  highest  zest  for  intrigue. 

They  marry  as  early  as  eleven,  and  generally  between  that  and 
fourteen.    The  males  as  early  as  the  sixteenth. 

They  are  a  pastoral  people,  do  not  make  fences,  but  trust  their 
cattle  to  herders.  They  have  little  or  no  rain  clouds,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, irrigate  their  lands  by  canals  from  the  river.  Barely 
enough  is  planted  to  subsist  upon,  in  order  to  get  more  time  for 
idleness.  "  The  fatal  bait  of  temporary  ease  and  quiet,"  is  supended 
before  the  imaginations  of  all. 

The  diseases  which  prevail  among  the  New  Mexicans,  are  syph- 
ilis, scrofula,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  intermittent  fever, 
pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  occasionally  typhoid  fever.  Small-pox 
has  visited  them  occasionally,  and  in  1850  they  suffered  some  from 
erysipelas. 

The  materia  medica  comprises  but  few  articles  ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  a  physician  is  entirely  unknown  to  them. 

The  Army  Meteorological  Register. —  Pevious  to  1818  we  possessed 
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no  records  of  Meteorological  observations.  In  that  year  the  Hon. 
J.  C.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  War,  created  the  office  of  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army.  Among  other  duties,  the  Surgeon  General 
was  required  **  to  keep  a  diary  of  the  weather  and  note  everything 
of  importance  relating  to  the  medical  topography  of  his  station  ; 
the  climate,  diseases  prevalent  in  the  vicinity,  etc."  The  work 
before  us  is  a  part  of  the  fruit  of  this  regulation.  It  embraces  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  from  1843  to  1854,  inclusive. 

The  Surgeon  General,  in  1840,  applied  to  Congess  for  an  appro- 
priation to  enable  him  to  extend  the  system  and  render  it  more 
complete.  The  extended  system  went  into  jjperation  in  '43.  It 
embraced  four  observations  daily  on  the  barometer,  thermometer, 
clearness  of  the  sky,  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  clouds.  To  these  were  added  two  daily  obser- 
vations on  the  wet  bulb  thermometer,  and  the  measurement  of  rain 
and  snow. 

Observations  have  now  been  made  at  fifty-one  stations,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  from  the  47th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  observations 
are  consolidated  at  the  end  of  the  volume  into  monthly  and  annual 
summaries.  These  tables  may  be  regarded  as  a  digest  of  all  the 
observations  made  since  1822,  and  of  all  measurement  of  rain  and 
snow  since  the  introduction  of  the  rain-guage  in  1836.  The  work 
is  illustrated  by  charts  of  distribution  of  temperature  and  of  rain. 

Although  it  may  greatly  subserve  the  purposes  of  general 
science,  and  no  doubt  will,  this  system  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions is  primarily  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  medicine.  It  is 
designed  to  unfold  the  character  of  our  climate,  the  relations  of 
atmospheric  phenomena  to  disease ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  the 
etiologist  it  must  be  of  paramount  importance.  It  is  in  inquiries  of 
this  character  that  views  in  regard  to  human  maladies  get  depth 
and  breadth. 

We  have  no  space  just  now  for  a  further  notice  of  these  *•  Con- 
gressional Documents.'*  At  some  future  time  we  intend  to  look 
through  the  "  Medical  Statistics"  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
together  the  observations  on  diseases,  etc.,  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  army  was  made  up  mostly  of  foreigners,  (foreigners  consti- 
tuted about  70  per  cent,  of  the  army,)  who  of  course,  to  some 
extent  had  to  go  through  the  process  of  acclimation  at  many  of 
the  stations  where  quartered,  a  circumstance  that  would  render  it 
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very  improbable  that  they  would  indicate  exactly  the  character  of 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  each  station.  The  diseases  of  the  natives, 
therefore,  taken  in  connection  with  those  suffered  by  the  army  will 
assist  very  materially  in  throwing  light  on  the  question  of  salubrity. 


The  Past  Tear, 

A  very  useful  and  time -honored  practice  is  that  of  retrospecting 
the  past.  It  is  useful  because  it  brings  before  the  mind  what  has 
been  said  and  done,  with  the  consequences  that  have  resulted,  and 
that  are  likely  to  result.  Individual  is  not  more  likely  to  be  ben- 
efitted by  such  an  operation  than  professional  character. 

The  profession  of  Medicine,  during  the  past  year,  has  underwent 
no  very  marked  changes  in  any  respect.  Things  have  moved  along 
about  as  usual,  from  causes  and  tendencies  that  for  some  time  have 
been  in  operation. 

Conscious  that  the  Healing  Art "  can  only  be  improved  by 
cultivating  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  physical  sci- 
ences, good  men,  all  over  the  world,  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
beseeching  Nature  to  give  up  her  secrets.  To  our  knowledge  of  the 
grosser  forms  of  organized  matter,  but  little  for  years  has  been 
added.  Descriptive  Anatomy  is  about  the  same  now  that  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Wistar,  Bichat,  and  Jno.  Hunter.  Far  diifferent,  how- 
ever, is  the  case  with  Histology.  The  microscope  and  the  crucible 
have,  within  a  very  few  years,  added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  physical  and  chemical  constitutions  of  all  the  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  body.  From  his  existence  in  the  form  of  a  cell,  until  time 
has  completed  his  general  disintegration,  man,  in  all  the  metamor- 
phoses he  undergoes,  has  been  inspected.  Then,  again,  the  chem- 
ist has  taken  him  apart,  compound  by  compound,  and  atom 
by  atom,  until  his  composition,  normal  and  as  impressed  and 
altered  by  the  influences  of  disease,  are  in  progress  of  being  under- 
stood. In  the  line  of  these  inquiries  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
notice  the  new  work  of  our  countryman.  Dr.  Peaslee,  of  New  York, 
on  Histology^  the  first  American  work  of  the  kind  yet  published. 
This  work  shows  the  presence  among  us  of  a  growing  taste  for  the 
severer  processes  of  research,  and  the  higher  departments  of  science. 
At  present  it  appears  that  it  is  in  the  direction  of  such  inquiries  that 
we  are  to  look  for  most  that  will  enrich  Medicine. 
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The  department  of  Practical  Medicine  has,  during  the  past  year, 
received  a  considerable  j^ortion  of  attention.  Several  new  works, 
and  monographs  in  quite  an  abundance,  have  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  tendency  is,  to  greater  accuracy  in  diagnosis  and  in  the  use 
of  drugs.  For  a  long  time  the  phenomena  of  disease  have  been 
regarded  as  an  order  of  things  that  ought  to  be  investigated  by 
themselves  without  any  reference  to  the  standard  of  health.  As  the 
profession  have  become  enlightened,  the  tendency  has  become 
decided  to  regard  physiology  as  the  stand-poiat  from  which  to  calcu- 
late all  morbid  processes. 

The  late  work  of  Sir  John  Forbes,  Nature  and  Art  in  the  Cure 
of  Disease,  was,  to  our  surprise,  rather  favorably  noticed  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirwgical  Review.  Sir  John  has  not 
contributed  to  practical  medicine,  as  far  as  we  have  noticed,  a  single 
truth.  His  theory,  of  non-interference  in  morbid  processes,  is  an  old 
humbug  revamped,  and,  if  believed  and  acted  on,  would  effeminate 
and  render  nugatory  the  practice  of  medicine.  We  need  no  more 
theorizing  in  this  line.  We  know  enough  of  the  power  of  drugs  to 
know  that  they  are  capable  of  subverting  morbid  processes,  of  *'  stop- 
ping "  disease.  A  healthy  caution  in  the  use  of  drugs  is  proper 
and  right ;  but  caution  may  amount  to  cowardice,  and  this  is  about 
the  kind  Sir  John's  writings  of  late  are  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  contributions  during  the  past  year  to  the  archives  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  have  not  been  as  large  as  in  former 
years.  The  volume  however  contains  several  very  valuable  papers. 
Among  these,  the  paper  of  Prof.  Hamilton,  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 

On  Deformities  after  Fractures,*'  may  be  mentioned,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  contribution  to  surgical  science.  Impressed  with 
the  value  of  this  paper,  we  have  republished  a  part  of  it  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Journal,  to  the  exclusion  of  "  Original  Com- 
munications." The  other  papers  in  the  volume  we  will  notice  form- 
ally in  our  next  issue. 

We  have  perhaps  said  enough  for  a  mere  passing  notice,  in  regard 
to  the  aspect  of  things  medical.  There  are  some  other  matters 
that  should  perhaps  receive  a  little  attention. 

So  far  as  our  observations  have  extended,  the  "  irregular  "  systems 
of  practice  seem  to  be  on  the  wane.  Public  credulity  has  been 
taxed  and  taxed  with  one  humbug  after  another,  until  it  is  about  to 
revolt.    Its  cup  is  about  full.    "New  Systems"  are  now  being 
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looked  upon  with  more  suspicion,  and  we  would  fain  hope  that  we 
had  seen  the  last  of  them.  The  getting  up  and  selling  of  nostrums 
have  been,  however,  of  late,  systemized.  The  success  of  a  nostrum  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  or  to  be  guessed  at.  Swindlers  in  the 
sale  of  drugs  now  bring  to  their  aid  a  knowledge  of  all  the  vulner- 
able points  of  humanity,  and  calculate  the  per  centage  of  guUability 
of  different  neighborhoods  with  as  much  accuracy  as  a  life  insurance 
company  does  the  proportion  of  a  population  that  will  be  likely  to 
die  annually. 

In  conclusion,  we  bid  the  old  year  good-bye.  What  of  it  has 
been  disagreeable  or  unprofitable  we  will  try  to  forget ;  what  useful 
and  pleasant,  we  will  cultivate  as  a  source  of  future  enjoyment.  To 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  we  say  **  A  happy  New  Year.** 


Consumption  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

We  accidentally  got  our  attention  turned  to  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  City  Register,  by  John  L.  Dawson,  M.  D  ,  for  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  from  which  we  glean  the  following  facts  : 

Proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population  is  1  in  34.94.  Whole  num- 
ber of  deaths,  in  1836,  (whites  and  blacks)  1,428.  Of  consumption 
there  died  during  the  year  1855,  more  than  the  one-ninth  of  the 
whole  number.  The  proportion  of  the  negroes,  we  see  by  the 
tables,  that  died  of  consumption,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whites. 
'  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  Charleston  is  in  latitude  33^.  The 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  E.  and  S.  E.  The  mean  day  temper- 
ature of  the  months  December,  January,  and  February,  was  60  de- 
grees. From  such  data,  consumption  seems  to  be  about  as  rife  at 
the  south  as  anywhere  else. 

We  have  before  us  a  circular,  from  N.  D.  Benedict,  in  which , 
attention  is  called  to  Magnolia,  East  Florida,  as  a  Winter  Retre. 
for  Invalids.  Magnolia  is  on  the  St.  John's  river,  in  about  the  same 
latitude  with  and  about  20  miles  west  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  this  part  of  Florida  is  about  70  degrees  ; 
winter  temperature  56  degrees.  The  atmosphere  generally  clear,  dry, 
and  free  from  fog.  The  "  Magnolia  House"  is  said  to  be  amply 
provided  with  every  convenience  calculated  to  make  visitors  com- 
fortable. 
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Comfort. — The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter,  received  from  a 
highly  intelligent  physician  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  : 

Respected  Friend :  *  *  *  * 

"I  take  six  Medical  Journals,  and  consider  yours  the  best  among 
hem,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico  Chirurgical  Review  the 
next.  I  hope  Doctor  you  may  continue  to  concentrate  your  best 
medical  ideas  in  it,  and  let  its  light  continue  to  shine  upon  the  pro- 
fession with  that  mildness,  when  touching  upon  the  subjects  of  ethics 
so  characteristic  of  a  well  disciplined  mind." 


School  of  Medicine  at  Algiers. 
The  London  Lancet  contains  an  account  of  a  decree  dated  Aug. 
4th,  of  the  present  year,  for  a  School  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy, 
at  Algiers.  As  far  as  examinations  are  concerned,  the  school  will 
be  in  connection  with  the  Faculty  at  Montpellier.  The  diploma^ 
granted  in  Africa  will  entitle  to  practice  in  the  French  possessions 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  was  in  Africa,  at  the  Alexandrian 
school,  that  public  prejudice  first  gave  way  and  permitted  the  exam- 
ination of  dead  bodies,  the  greatest  boon  to  the  medical  profession, 
inasmuch  as  it  removed  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  its  advanc- 
ment — ignorance  of  anatomy.  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus  were  the 
heads  of  the  Egyptian  school,  and  were  the  first  who  were  permitted 
to  practice  human  dissections.  These  pioneers  not  only  corrected 
numerous  errors,  but  made  many  important  discoveries.  Many  of 
the  names  given  to  parts  by  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus,  still  re- 
mains in  use.  Having  acquainted  themselves  with  structure,  they 
became  bold  in  their  surgical  operations.  The  latter  made  incisions 
down  to  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  applied  medicines  directly  to  these 
organs. 


Death  of  George  R.  Qliddon. 
We  see  it  announced/in  several  of  our  exchanges,  that  Mr.  Gliddon 
died  at  Panama,  on  the  16th  of  November  last.  He  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  Honduras,  as  an  agent  of  a  Railway  company,  and  was  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  when  struck  down  by  death.  Mr.  Glid- 
don has  distinguished  himself  as  an  antiquarian.    He  resided  in 
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Egypt  some  twenty-three  years  as  United  States  Consul.  It  was 
there  that  he  commenced  those  inquiries  that  have  given  him  so 
much  notoriety  throughout  America  and  Europe. 

The  works  with  which  his  name  stands  most  prominently  con- 
nected, are  "  Chapters  on  Early  Egyptian  History^  and  other  subjects 
connected  with  Eieroglyphical  Literatures*^  "  Types  of  Mankind y'^  and 

Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth.*'  Although  not  the  author  of  all 
that  is  contained  in  these  works,  except  the  first  named,  the  getting 
of  them  up  has  seemed  to  be  mostly  due  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Glid- 
don.  The  leading  matter  of  inquiry  in  all  of  them  is.  Anthropology; 
and  among  the  departments  of  the  inquiry  which  have  taken  most 
prominence,  is  the  one  relating  to  the  origin  of  mankind.  In  regard 
to  this,  the  author  and  his  collaborators  support  the  doctrine  of 

Natural  provinces** — the  doctrine  that  climates  take  precedence  in 
the  order  of  creation,  and  that  mankind  and  all  other  animals,  as 
well  as  vegetables,  were  created  to  suit  them.  This  theory  involves 
a  pluralitg  of  origin  for  man,  a  doctrine  that  has  met  with  much  op- 
position. **  Every  argument,"  says  Mr.  Gliddon,  ^'hitherto  brought 
forward  on  the  unity  side  is  either  refuted  or  refutable." 

The  writings  of  Mr,  Gliddon  show  great  learning  and  research, 
perhaps  more  general  research  than  any  who  have  labored  in  the 
same  line  of  inquiries.  His  elaborations,  however,  are  interspersed 
with  so  much  that  is  polemical,  and  his  general  bearing  so  defiant, 
that  it  is  supposed,  by  some,  that  he  has  weakened  his  cause,  by 
his  manner  of  presenting  it. 

•  The  truth  is,  his  writings  are  subversive  of  our  interpretations  of 
the  Mosaic  account  of  Creation.  Interpretations  of  scripture  have 
frequently  been  changed  in  order  to  be  accommodated  to  the  truths 
of  science  ;  and  as  long  as  the  white  race  preserves  its  analytical 
tendencies,  there  will  be  a  disposition  to  continue  the  practice  to  a 
reasonable  extent.  When,  however,  an  interpretation  amounts  to 
an  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  regarded  as  indispensible  to  the 
integrity  of  the  religious  system,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
it  will  readily  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Gliddon  and  others  who  have  been  engaged  in  Egyptian 
antiquities,  in  deciphering  hieroglyphics,  etc.,  state  that  there  has 
nothing  yet  been  discovered  on  the  monuments  to  indicate  that  the 
Children  of  Israel  were  ever  sojourners  in  Egypt.  Sacred  history 
makes  the  period  of  their  residence  there  about  600  years  ;  and 
their  number,  when  led  out  of  the  country  by  Moses,  across  the 
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red  sea,  about  2,000,000— a  number  nearly  equal  to  the  present 
population  of  Ohio,  and  not  far  from  the  entire  population  of  Egypt 
proper  at  the  present  day. 

The  opinion  has  long  been  entertained  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  of  African  origin,  came  down  the  Nile  from  Ethiopia,  and  were 
consequently  black.  Mr.  G.  thinks  diflferently— so  does  Wilkinson, 
Blumenback,  Cuvier  and  the  learned  hierologist,  Birch.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  has  permanently  been  put  to  rest  by  the  Crania 
Egyptiaca.    The  skulls  of  the  mummies  present  the  Caucasian  type. 

Among  those  disposed  to  speak  of  the  superior  character  of  our 
kind  of  civilization,  there  has  been  a  great  tendency  to  lay  stress  on 
the  high  position  we  award  to  femalesy  and  to  claim  this  as  a  pecu- 
liarity. Mr.  G.  says  that  we  have  the  most  positive  monumental 
evidence  in  a  series  of  monument  i  coeval  with  ancient  Egyptian 
events  for  2,500  years,  to  prove  that  the  female  sex  was  honored, 
civilized,  educated,  and  as  free  as  among  ourselves — that  females 
were  admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  legitimate  privileges  with 
man — that  women  were  queens  and  princesses  in  their  own  right — 
royal  priestesses  from  birth.  He  adds  :  Even  among  the  Hebrews, 
the  Jewish  women  were  never  placed  in  relation  to  man  in  the  same 
high  position  as  their  more  happy  and  privileged  sisters  enjoyed  in 
Egypt."  This  taken  in  connection  with  the  monuments  of  the 
country,  its  hieroglyphical  literature,  etc.,  must  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  a  very  high  order  of  civilization  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

Mr.  Gliddon's  works  are  now  before  the  public ;  and  sooner  or  later 
their  influence  upon  his  countrymen,  for  whom  they  were  prepared, 
we  may  may  safely  suppose,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  truths  they 
contain.    Nous  verrons. 


Physician's  Visiting  List  for  1858. 
The  publishers,  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  have  sent  us  a  copy  of  the 
above  little  volume.  The  ^'contents"  embrace  an  almanac,  table  of 
signs,  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  table  for  calculating  the  period  of 
utero  gestation,  blank  leaves  for  visiting  list,  etc.,  etc.  Those  who 
use  the  Visiting  List  find  it  very  convenient — a  labor-saving  ma- 
chine.   For  sale  by  Randal  &  Aston. 
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(Jan*t  See  Through  it.-Wc  have  been  often  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  persons  deceived  and  swindled  by  the  vari- 
ous medical  humbugs  of  the  day.  The  number,  however,  ought  not 
astonish  so  much  as  the  character.  The  masses,  the  herd,  the  un- 
educated, always  have  been  and  always  will  be  willing  dupes  of  every 
kind  of  imposition.  But  is  it  not  strange  that  with  all  the  lights 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Clergy- 
men, Lawj'ers  and  Governors  of  the  country,  should  be  unable  to  see 
through  the  schemes  that  have  been  fixed  up  by  impostors  in  medi- 
cine to  entrap  them.  One  after  another  they  walk  up,  like  lambs 
to  the  slaughter,  and  appear  to  die,  **in  the  triumphs  of  faith.*' 
Cato  was  not  more  infatuated  when  he  invoked  the  powers  of  incan- 
tation in  the  cure  of  fractures,  than  are  many  of  our  educated  men 
now  in  dogmas  and  doctrines  that  have  no  other  foundation  than  the 
cupidity  and  presumption  of  their  authors. 

Medicine  is  now  simply  a  collection  of  physical  sciences.  Unless 
acquainted  with  these  sciences,  no  one  possesses  any  art  in  the  appli- 
cation of  drugs  to  the  cure  of  disease.  Ninety-nine  in  one  hundred, 
of  all  discoveries  in  medicine,  are  made  by  physicists  —  those 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  natural  sciences — and  it  is  nothing  short 
of  a  mark  of  great  ignorance,  or  of  intellectual  deformity,  to  see  per- 
sons looking  to  any  other  source  than  the  medical  faculty  for  aid  in 
sickness.  If  it  can't  be  obtained  here,  it  is  superstition,  it  is  insanity 
to  expect  it  from  any  other  source.  Is  it  then  not  strange,  that  men 
of  education  and  position  are  so  long  about  getting  the  scales  removed 
from  their  eyes  ? 


S.  S.  &  Wm.  Wood's  Catalogue.  —  We  have  had  sent  to  us  the 
Catalogue  of  the  above  firm,  in  New  York.  Among  other  things 
we  notice  for  sale  the  London  Lancet,  London  Medical  Gazette,  and 
the  Sydenham  Society  Publications.  These  valuable  publications, 
in  complete  sets,  can  now  be  obtained.  An  opportunity  of  this  kind 
does  not  often  present  itself  on  this  side  of  the  "  big  ferry."  Our 
State  Library  is  very  deficient,  comparatively,  in  medical  books,  and 
we  know  of  no  better  investment  of  the  funds  annually  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Librarian,  than  in  these  publications  and  others  of  similar 
character.  The  Legal  department  in  the  State  Library  is  rich,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  Medical  should  be  so  poor. 
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Dr.  McClintock — The  Journals.  —  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
some  time  since,  Dr.  Jaa.  McClintock,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  for- 
merly held  a  very  respectable  position  in  the  profession,  having  been 
professor  for  a  while  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  schools,  sold  himself 
to  some  medicine  mongers  for  a  time,  for  which  he  received  ^5,000. 

After  a  time,  Dr.  McClintock  became  satisjSed  that  he  had  sinned. 
He  repented,  and  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal  an 
account  of  the  nostrums  that  had  been  got  up  under  his  direction. 
Subsequently  to  this,  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Chief  Resident  Phy- 
sician at  the  Blockley  Hospital  occurred,  and  Dr.  McClintock  was 
appointed  to  the  place.  At  this  pretty  much  all  the  editors  of  the 
medical  journals  and  the  various  medical  societies  took  exceptions. 

The  N.  A.  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  and  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Sciences,  are  eloquent  in  their  denunciation  of  the 
Board  that  appointed  Dr.  McClintock  to  the  place. 

What  now  are  the  points  in  this  case,  and  what  is  the  rule  of  ac- 
tion with  reference  to  such  offences  ? 

Dr.  McC.  sinned — disgraced  himself  and  family,  if  you  please. 
But  he  has  repented  of  his  sins,  and  published  to  the  world  the  evi- 
dence thereof.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  journals  are  still  down 
on  him.  They  are  for  proscribing  him  forever  from  the  profession  ; 
for  not  taking  his  repentance  in  any  way  into  the  account. 

We  would  like  to  know  how  these  gentlemen,  who  we  understand 
are  "  believers i'^  reconcile  their  course  in  this  case  with  the  following  : 

"  Take  heed  to  yourselves  :  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee, 
rebuke  him ;  and  if  he  repent  forgive  him.  And,  if  he  trespass 
against  thee  seven  times  in  a  day,  and  seven  times  in  a  day  turn  unto 
thee  saying,  I  repent,  thou  shalt  forgive  him." — Luke,  chap,  xvii, 

3-4  VER. 


Reduction  of  HumerO' Scapular  Articulation ,  of  Nine  Weeks  Standing. 
By  F.  F.  HuRXTHAL,  M.D.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Arrat,  aet  60,  of  strong  muscular  development,  while  engaged 
in  mining  coal  had  the  head  of  the  humerus  dislocated,  forward  and 
upward,  under  the  pectoral  muscles,  by  the  falling  of  a  portion  of 
detached  rock  that  forms  the  roofing.  A  soi  disant  German  doctor 
was  called  in  attendance,  who,  after  sundry  girations,  pronounced 
all  right,  and  contented  himself  with  the  application  of  strong  lini- 
ments, promising  a  certain  and  speedy  cure. 

During  the  succeeding  nine  weeks,  he  occasionally  visited  the 
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case.  His  attention  was  often  directed  to  a  large  tumor  under  the 
clavicle,  and  a  deep  depression  at  the  apex  of  the  shoulder.  The 
unfortunate  man  was  assured  by  the  doctor  that  this  condition  of 
things  was  to  be  expected — that  the  tumor  was  but  a  swelling  of  the 
muscles,  which  the  liniments  would  soon  remove,  and  the  depression 
at  the  shoulder  would  be  filled  up  with  new  flesh.  Under  these 
assurances,  Mr.  A.  bore  his  suflferings  with  Christian  resignation, 
until  the  lapse  of  nine  weeks,  when,  by  the  advice  of  friends,  he 
determined  to  seek  the  opinion  of  Dr.  John  Schertzer,  of  this  place. 
A  moment's  examination  convinced  Dr.  S.  that  the  humerus 
remained  unreduced,  and  so  gave  his  opinion  to  the  patient  and 
friends,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  a  proper  effort  ought  to  be 
made  for  its  reduction,  guarding  his  prognosis,  that  from  its  having 
remained  so  long  out  of  place  the  effort  might  be  unsuccessful,  but 
as  he  was  he  must  remain  for  life  a  cripple. 

Mr.  Arrat  at  once  determined  to  undergo  the  trial,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  his  returning  to  the  office  of  Dr.  Schertzer  on 
the  following  morning. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  S.,  I  accompanied  him  to  see  the  case  and 
aid  him  in  the  trial  for  reduction.  The  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient was  at  once  discernible.  Luxation  of  the  head  of  the  rio:ht 
humerus,  under  the  pectoral  muscles,  could  not  for  a  moment  be  ques- 
tioned. My  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  attempting  reduction,  accord- 
ed with  that  before  expressed  to  the  patient.  The  necessary  prepara- 
tions being  made.  Dr.  Schertzer  first  tried  his  usual  way  of  redu- 
cing dislocations  at  this  articulation,  by  the  sling  method,  without  in 
the  least  disturbing  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  new  place  of  resi- 
dence. At  his  request  I  then  applied  Jarvis'  adjuster.  Soon  after 
the  extending  process  was  commenced,  the  pain  become  unbearable  ; 
chloroform  was  administered  gently  and  gradually,  with  short  inter- 
missions; I  continued  the  extension  for  nearly  one  hour.  The  head 
of  the  humerus  was  seen  to  leave  its  resting  place,  and  finally 
arrived  at  a  point  external  to  and  immediately  below  the  glenoid 
cavity.  The  sling  was  then  passed  between  the  arms  of  the  shoulder 
fork  and  brought  as  near  the  head  of  the  humerus  as  possible, 
which  formed  the  fulcrum  upon  which  to  work  the  head  up  to  its 
place,  the  arm  with  the  apparatus  still  attached  being  used  as  a  lever 
with  which  oscillating  motions  were  made  until  we  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  head  of  the  humerus  again  resting  in  its  normal 
place,  and  our  efforts  crowned  with  entire  success.    A  large  wedge- 
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shaped  pad,  secured  by  the  figure  of  8  bandage,  with  a  shoulder- 
splint  bound  down  to  the  well  side,  and  to  the  other  extremity,  of 
which  the  injured  shoulder  was  raised,  constituted  the  principal 
dressings.    The  forearm  and  elbow  was  sustained  in  a  sling. 

Some  two  months  after  the  reduction,  the  man  returned  to  his 
labor  of  mining,  with  nearly  all  of  the  motions  of  the  arm  perfectly 
restored. 


"  Eye  Surgery. — We  are  glad  to  observe  that  Dr.  Williams  is 
succeeding  in  establishing  a  position  in  his  speciality.  We  know  of 
no  man  in  our  city  who  has  stronger  claims  to  confidence,  in  this 
department  of  surgery,  than  Dr.  Williams.  He  has  for  two  or  three 
years  been  cultivating  a  tri-weekly  clinic,  which  has  grown  to  con- 
siderable importance.  These  clinics  are  held  at  St.  John^s  Hotel  for 
invalids,  and  are  accompaied  by  clinical  instruction  in  diseases  of 
the  eye,  of  which  many  of  the  students  in  attendance  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio  are  availing  themselves.  We  also  learn 
that  Dr.  White  is  giving  practical  instructions,  at  the  same  place, 
in  Physical  Diagnosis.  All  such  efforts  contribute  to  the  attrac- 
tions and  facilities  for  medical  teaching  in  our  city,  and  we  wish 
these  gentlemen  abundant  success." — Cincinnati  Medical  Observer. 

We  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Williams,  the  oculust 
noticed  in  the  above  editorial  of  the  Observer.  What,  however, 
we  have  heard  in  regard  to  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  educate  him- 
self in  his  speciality,  the  success  attending  his  practice,  and  his 
general  bearing  as  a  gentleman,  have  impressed  us  very  favorably. 
Persons  laboring  under  diseases  of  the  Eye  will  find  in  Dr.  WilHams 
a  very  high  order  of  qualifications. — Editor  0.  Med.  <&  Sur.  Jour. 


Foreign  Honors  to  an  American  Surgeon. — Dr.  W.  J.  Holt, 
of  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  just  received,  through  the  Russian  minister  to 
this  country,  the  "  decoration"  of  Commander  of  the  Impeiial 
Order  of  St.  Stanislaus,  in  consideration  of  his  services  during 
the  campaign  in  the  Crimea.  The  cross  is  of  massive  gold,  and 
beautifully  wrought.  Dr.  Holt  was  appointed  member  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Anne,  while  still  in  the  service  of  Russia ;  and  this  second 
compliment,  now  that  he  has  left  that  service,  testifies  to  the  Czar's 
appreciation  of  the  ability  with  which  the  surgeon's  duties  were 
discharged. — iV".  A,  Medico-  Chir,  Beview. 
6 
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Sydenham  Society. — From  the  report  of  the  fifteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Sydenham  Society,  we  regret  to  learn  that  the  in- 
come of  the  Society  has  been  for  some  years  barely  sufiS.cient  to 
meet  the  current  ezpenses.  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  that 
such  a  valuable  series  of  publications  as  that  issued  by  this  Asso- 
ciation should  not  be  continued,  and  we  trust  that  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Society  is  in  want  of  funds  will  be  sufficient  to  in- 
duce many  to  subscribe  who  have  not  hitherto  done  so.  When  one 
considers  that  for  the  small  sum  of  about  five  dollars  the  members  re- 
ceive from  two  to  four  volumes,  of  great  value,  and  beautifully 
printed,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  list  of  subscribers  should  be  so 
small.  One  of  the  books  for  the  current  year  has  just  been  received 
here.  It  is  a  translation  of  Kiichenmeister*s  "  Manual  on  the  Ani- 
mal and  Vegetable  Parasites  of  the  Human  Body,"  and  will  be 
shortly  followed^by  the  second  volume.  It  is  illustrated  by  superb 
colored  plates,  and  although  a  translation  from  the  German,  will 
supply  the  void  which,  we  lately  remarked,  existed  on  this  subject 
in  English  medical  literature.  Von  Siebold's  essay  on  **  Intestinal 
Worms,"  will  also  be  supplied  to  subscribers  for  this  year.  Gentle- 
men wishing  to  subscribe,  can  do  so  by  applying  to  Dr.  R.  H.  Sal- 
ter, No.  1  Staniford  street. —  Boston  Med.  Jour. 


Medical  Practice  in  Beloochistan. — To  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Beloochistan  there  are  only  two  slight  draw-backs.  When 
the  physician  gives  a  dose,  he  is  expected  to  partake  of  a  similar  one 
himself,  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith.  Should  the  patient  die 
under  his  hands,  the  relatives  (though  by  no  means  bound  to^  exer- 
cise it  in  all  circumstances)  have  the  right  of  putting  him  to  death, 
unless  a  special  agreement  has  been  made  freeing  him  from  all  re- 
sponsibihty  as  to  the  consequences ;  while  he,  should  they  decide  on 
immolating  him,  has  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint,  but  is  ex- 
pected to  submit  to  his  fate  like  a  man  and  a  hakim.  In  other 
respects  the  amateur  will  find  an  easy  field. — Blackwood's  Magazine 
for  October. 


The  following  anecdote  is  told  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Times,  and  is  too  good  to  be  lost : 

**  A  friend  told  me  a  day  or  two  ago  a  good  anecdote  of  Phillip 
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Ricord,  the  distinguished  surgeon  of  the  Hospital  du  Midi.  Ricord 
was  sitting  in  one  of  the  orchestra  stalls  at  the  Grand  Opera — it  is 
not  often  he  gets  time  to  go  there — and  all  at  once  when  the  house 
was  still,  and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  songs  of  a  principal  bary- 
tone, he  commenced  cheering  in  the  most  approved  style.  Everybody 
looked  at  Ricord,  but  did  not  understand.  As  the  singer  grew  warm 
and  commenced  gesticulating  with  vehemence,  Ricord's  enthusiasm 
augmented,  and  other  gentlemen  at  his  side,  feeling  the  infection, 
followed  his  example,  and  applauded  also.  Ricord,  turning  around 
briskly  wanted  to  know  what  they  were  applauding  for  ?  *  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  sir,'  was  the  reply,  *  it  was  partly  from  your  exam- 
ple.' 'But  you  don't  know  why  I  applauded  V  replied  Ricord.  'I  was 
applauding  the  marvellous  effects  of  the  Iodide  of  Potassium  !' 
The  singer  was  one  of  Ricord's  patients,  who  had  a  stiff  elbow  joint, 
for  which  he  had  been  taking  for  some  time  this  remedy,  and  it  was 
when  Ricord  saw  the  arm  unbend  itself  in  the  gesticulations  of  the 
singer,  that  he  broke  out  into  such  enthusiasm.  His  neighbors  re- 
mained silent  for  the  rest  of  the  evening." 


The  Microscope  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Consumption. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  attention  of  microscopists  was  long  since 
directed  to  the  investigation  of  the  sputa  in  suspected  phthisis,  and 
that  but  little,  if  anything  of  a  practical  result  was  obtained,  for  a 
long  time,  at  least,  by  the  most  competent  observers.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Harveian  Society,  published  in  the  London  Lancet, 
July  11,  1857,  there  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Theophilus 
Thompson  upon  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  diagnosticating  tuber- 
culous disease.  After  mentioning  the  formerly  adverse  evidence  of 
Rainey,  Addison  and  Bennett  (the  latter  of  whom,  however,  **has 
lately  added  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  microscope"  in  these 
cases,)  Dr.  Thompson  refers  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Clark,  and  to  his  demonstrations  at  his  lectures  at  Haslar,  which 
enabled  him  to  establish,  as  he  believes,  "the  real  microscopal  indi- 
cations of  tubercular  sputum." 

Six  cases  are  cited  by  Dr.  Thompson,  and  these  give  both  posi- 
tive and  negative  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  wonderful  instrument 
which  has,  of  late  years,  done  so  much  to  advance  pathological  in- 
vestigations.   In  one  instance  the  decision  of  the  microscope  tri- 
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umphed  over  "  the  gloomy  prognostications  which  an  accomplished 
auscultator  had  perse veringly  maintained."  In  still  another,  "doubt- 
ful signs"  -were  confirmed,  and  the  diagnosis  of  *'  slight  tubercular 
deposit,  tending  to  restoration,  was  confirmed  by  the  result. 

The  rapidity  of  progress  of  the  disease,  is,  according  to  Dr.  T., 
capable  of  being  pretty  accurately  gauged  by  means  of  microscopic 
scrutiny. 

We  subjoin  certain  of  Dr.  Thompson's  diagnostic  deductions  and 
data. 

When  tubercular  deposit  is  present  in  the  pulmonary  vesicles, 
there  may  be  seen,  contrasting  with  the  usual  epithelial  cells,  some 
which  are  dark,  swollen,  spherical ;  some  more  advanced,  larger, 
and  mishaped  ;  others  shrivelled  or  burst,  and  extruding  nuclei, 
which  nuclei  when  enlarged,  correspond  with  the  *  tubercle  cor- 
puscles* of  Lebert.  *  *  *  *  <  The  general  mole culo -granu- 
lar appearance  (in  which  his  attention  had  been  originally  directed, 
and  which  he  much  regretted  having  erroneously  figured  in  his 
Clinical  Lectures,)  was  not  conclusive  ;  the  sputum  which  is  really 
characteristic  containing  isolated  masses  of  moleculo-granular  ma- 
terial, and  having  interspersed  corpuscles  of  various  forms,  over" 
grown  or  jagged,  and  setting  free  nuclei;  the  various  proportions  of 
pus,  or  fat,  or  blood,  giving  collateral  indications  of  the  amount  of 
surrounding  deterioration  in  the  lungs  ;  while  amongst  evidences  of 
rapid  progress  might  be  specified  the  appearance  of  large  and  nu- 
merous areolar  meshes,  still  retaining  their  adhesion  and  elasticity. 
In  chronic  cases,  portions  of  this  tissue  appear,  inelastic,  teased  out, 
and  broken  down,  in  consequence  of  long  imprisonment,  whilst  a 
diminished  proportion  of  fat,  and  the  appearance  of  cholesterine 
plates,  and  still  more  of  earthy  particles,  were  often  indicative  of  a 
mode  of  restoration." 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  further  investigation,  in  this  direction, 
should  be  made.  Whatever  can  aid  us  in  detecting  the  early  pre- 
sence of  so  formidable  a  foe,  is  of  inestimable  value.  If  the  micro- 
scope can  antedate  the  ear,  we  may  hope  to  steal  a  march  upon  the 
adversary.  At  all  events,  with  so  many  zealous  cultivators  of  mi- 
croscopy let  no  opportunities  of  this  sort  escape  examination.  We  sug- 
gest the  intervention  of  the  **  Microscopical  Dejpartmeni^^  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  as  well  as  the  careful  attention 
of  private  histologists. 
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Molasses  from  the  Chinese  Cane. — Our  hope  in  regard  to  the 
successful  production  of  sugar  from  the  "Sorgho  Sucre,"  is  small,  but 
we  agree  with  the  South  (Richmond)  thatthe  Patent-oflSce  at  Wash- 
ington did  a  good  thing  in  distributing  through  the  country  the 
seed  of  the  "  Sorgho  Sucre,"  or  Chinese  sugar  cane ;  for,  in  view 
of  the  high  price  of  molasses,  it  is  likely  before  many  years  to  be 
extensively  cultivated  for  the  saccharine  juice  with  which  it  abounds, 
and  which  by  an  easy  process,  can  be  converted  into  very  good 
syrup  or  molasses.  Messrs.  Joseph  Sinton  &  Sons,  of  Henrico,  Va., 
according  to  the  South,  obtained  some  of  the  seed  and  raised  a 
good  crop  of  the  cane,  which  is  valuable  as  cattle-feed,  even  after 
all  the  saccharine  juice  is  pressed  out.  The  gentlemen  tried  the 
cane  as  a  molasses-producer,  with  the  following  results  : — One  hun- 
dred and  ten  stalks  were  cut  and  pressed  twice  in  a  cider-mill.  The 
juice  obtained,  amounting  to  twenty-seven  quarts,  was  then  put  in  a 
large  dinner-pot  and  boiled,  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes, 
making  one  gallon  and  a  pint  of  molasses.  The  article  is 
good  and  very  enticing  to  those  who  love  sweet  things  of  the 
kind.  The  "Sorgho  Sucre,"  though  a  foreigner,  grows  and 
thrives  like  a  native  of  American  soil. — HunVs  Merchants*  Magazine. 


Htdrocottle  Asiatic  a. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new  drug  which 
has  lately  been  much  used  in  France  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
cutaneous  affections.  The  Hydrocotyle  Asiatica  is  anumbellifferous 
plant,  found  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  by  M.  Lepine.  The  action  of  the  drug  has  been  tested  by 
MM.  Cazenave  and  Devergie,  of  the  Hopital  St.  Louis,  who  have, 
as  far  as  experiments  have  been  made,  reported  favorably  upon  its 
merits.  The  form  of  its  administration  is  in  granules  or  syrup.  An 
hydro-alcoholic  extract  is  obtained  in  vacuum,  which  prevents 
deterioration  by  atmospheric  influence,  as  the  plant  itself  rapidly 
undergoes  change.  It  exercises  a  particular  virtue  over  various 
cutaneous  afi'ections,  particularly  those  of  long  standing  and  depend- 
ent on  the  presence  of  syphilitic  or  scrofulous  taint.  It  has  been 
administered  with  success  in  cases  of  leprosy  and  elephantiasis.  M, 
Cazenave  reports  that  its  effects  are  remarkable  aud  constant.  It 
causes  a  considerable  augmentation  in  the  secretion  of  the  urine, 
and  an  increase  in  the  heat  of  the  skin.  When  given  in  excess,  it 
produces  copious  sweats,  a  sensation  of  heaviness,  uneasiness,  and 
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giddiness  of  the  head.  We  believe  that  little  notice  has  as  yet  been 
taken  of  this  new  medicine  in  this  country.  Mr.  Price,  however, 
has  been  trying  its  efficacy  at  the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  and  also 
at  the  Blenheim  Free  Dispensary,  and  has  found  that  benefit  has 
certainly  followed  its  use  in  some  instances  of  obstinate  syphilitic 
eruptions,  and  in  chronic  eczemas.  The  preparations  are  to  be 
obtained  of  Messrs.  Savory  and  Moore,  of  New  Bond  street. — Lan- 
cet, Oct.,  1857. 


Eczema  op  the  Face  in  Children. — Dr.  Behrend  recommends 
the  following  application  for  the  crusts  which  frequently  cover  the 
face  of  children  :  Cod-liver  oil  fifteen,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  two 
parts. — Med.  Times  and  Qaz.from  Bull.de  Therup.,  Sept.  17. 


Effect  of  Town  Life  on  Mortalitt. — Dr.  Letheby,  in  his  late 
annual  report  on  the  Sanitary  condition  of  London,"  states  "  the 
mean  age  at  death  of  adult  males  in  the  city,  is  51,  and  of  females, 
55.  In  all  England  it  is  60  and  61  ;  so  that,  in  one  case,  about  9 
years  is  taken  from  the  life-time,  and  in  the  other,  about  6.  And 
again,  if  we  examine  the  longevity  of  adults  at  other  ages,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  contrast  is  equally  great.  At  45  and  upward,  the 
mean  age  at  death  of  the  male  citizen  is  62,  and  of  the  female  65. 
In  all  England  it  is  68  and  69.  At  the  age  of  65,  a  man  with  us 
may  expect  to  live  to  the  72d  year,  and  a  woman  to  the  75th  ;  but 
in  the  whole  of  England  the  expectancy  is  to  the  76th  and  77th. 
These  are  the  numerical  exponents  of  the  strain  upon  a  city  Hfe,  and 
they  testify  of  the  penalties  that  are  paid  to  excessive  civilization. — 
Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  Nov.  7,  1857. 


American  Quacks  in  I^ondon. — Since  the  adventure  of  Dr.  Fell, 
several  American  quacks  have  arrived  in  England,  evidently  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  in  our  extreme  gullibility.  We  cannot  deny 
that  one  'cute  Yankee  has  made  a  good  harvest  among  our  simple 
ones,  but  do  not  think  the  process  will  be  soon  repeated. 

*'  Pudet  haec  opprobria  nobis 
Et  dici  potuisse  et  non  potuisse  reFELLi." 

One  of  these  newly-arrived  men  styles  himself  Dr.  Watson,  of 
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the  •'Reformed  Medical  College,"  United  States,  and  is  now  dis- 
tributing a  pamphlet,  entitled  **  Remarks  on  the  Rational  Treat- 
ment of  Spermatorrhoea,  and  its  Concomitant  Complaints,  by  means 
of  the  American  Curative  Instrument,"  price  £3  3s.  in  silver.  This 
precious  production  is  the  very  type  of  unblushing  impudence, 
ignorance,  and  quackery.  Persons  are  cautioned  against  "  applying 
to  country  practitioners,  who  too  often  not  only  protract  the  cure  to 
a  longer  period  than  necessary,  but  not  unfrequently  damage  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  by  improper  treatment."  Such  assurance 
is  almost  sublime  ;  the  wolf  cautioning  the  sheep  against  their  shep- 
herd. All  the  artifices  which  the  vulpine  nature  of  quackery  can 
suggest  are  brought  into  play  ;  garbled  extracts  falsely  applied ;  the 
deceptive  use  of  phrases  apparently  applied  to  the  great  and  good 
Dr.  Watson  ;  the  lie  concealed,  the  lie  suggested,  and  the  lie 
declared.  The  system  is  completed  by  the  institution  of  a  "  Philan- 
thropic Society  of  Grateful  Patients"  of  Dr.  Watson,  cured  of 
**  great  nervousness,  debility,  exhaustion  of  the  system,  groundless 
fears,  thoughts  of  melancholy,  and  directed  by  Providence  (sic)  to 
that  gentlemen."  A  "  Reverend  "  H.  Williams,  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  committee,  transmits  a  copy,  gratis,  to  thousands 
of  people  through  the  post — and  so  the  sham  is  completed.  As 
this  abominable  quack  courts  publicity,  we  accord  it  to  him.  jje 
seeks  a  recognition  of  his  services,  and  will  receive  it  in  the  indigna- 
tion of  our  readers. — Lancet,  Oct.  17,  1857. 


Two  Medical  VicriMs  of  the  Dangers  Incident  to  their  Pro- 
fession.— M.  Geoflfroy,  a  highly  respected  physician  of  Avignon,  in 
France,  formerly  mayor  of  that  city,  and  for  many  years  at  the 
head  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  was  lately  assassinated  by  an 
epileptic  inmate  of  the  establishment.  The  wretched  patient  was 
subject  to  fits  of  furious  mania,  but  had  for  some  time  past  been 
very  quiet,  and  was  thought  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  He 
was  a  tailor  by  trade,  and  busy  at  work,  on  the  30th  of  April  last, 
during  M.  Geoflfroy's  presence  in  the  ward.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  visit,  he  requested  the  doctor  to  look  at  his  leg,  where  he  stated 
he  was  experiencing  pain ;  and  while  M.  Geofifroy  was  stooping  to 
examine  the  limb,  the  man  passed  his  arm  round  M.  Geoffroy's  neck, 
and  thrust  into  the  left  side  of  his  chest  the  long  scissors  used  in  his 
trade.    He  was  just  going  to  make  a  second  thrust  when  he  was 
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secured  by  the  house-surgeon  and  the  steward.  The  weapon  had 
reached  the  heart,  and  M.  Geoffroy  died  in  a  few  moments.  The 
patient  had  not  evinced  any  dislike  for  the  ill-fated  physician,  and 
was  most  respectful  and  docile.  It  is  supposed  the  horrible  deed 
was  done  while  the  patient  was  laboring  under  a  hallucination.  The 
other  victim  is  a  medical  man  named  Salle,  practicing  in  Nancy. 
This  gentleman  was  completing  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  which 
he  had  undertaken  upon  a  child  suffering  from  putrid  sore  throat. 
Dr.  Salle,  who  was  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  seeing  the  trachea 
quickly  filling  with  blood,  put  his  lips  to  the  wound,  and  drew  by 
inspiration  the  fluid  ready  to  choke  the  child.  The  next  day,  the 
same  putrid  state  of  the  fauces  and  the  tonsils  appeared  in  M.  Salle, 
and  forty-eight  hours  afterward  he  died,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made 
by  his  colleagues  to  save  their  noble-minded  friend's  life. 


National  Association  for  the  Pkomotion  of  Social  Science. — 
A  new  society  has  been  formed,  entitled  the  **  National  Association 
for  the  Promotion  ot  Social  Science  ;"  and  the  first  meeting  is  an- 
nounced to  take  place  on  the  12th  of  October,  at  Birmingham,  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Brougham.  The  object  of  this  association, 
in  the  language  of  the  prospectus,  is,  *'  to  aid  the  development  of 
the  social  sciences,  and  to  guide  the  public  mind  to  the  best  practi- 
cal means  of  promoting  the  amendment  of  the  law,  the  advancement 
of  education,  the  prevention  and  repression  of  crime,  the  reforma- 
tion of  criminals,  the  establishment  of  due  sanitary  regulations,  and 
the  recognition  of  sound  principles  in  al?  questions  of  social  econo- 
my." The  proposed  mode  of  action  is,  to  bring  together,  once  a 
year,  the  different  societies  and  individuals  who  are  interested  in 
furthering  any  of  these  objects.  Among  the  general  committee  we 
observe  the  names  of  several  distinguished  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  among  others,  those  of  Sir  James  Clark,  Sir  John 
Forbes,  Dr.  Connolly,  Dr.  Babington,  Dr.  W.  Farr,  Sir  Charles  Has- 
tings, Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  and  Mr.  Simon  ;  and  among  the  laity 
who  are  friends  of  the  profession  we  find  the  names  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Mr.  Cowper,  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Headlam,  and 
Mr.  Hawes.  In  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  Lord  Stanley  is 
President  ;  and  the  committee  comprises  the  names  of  some  of  the 
most  active  promoters,  both  lay  and  medical,  of  the  objects  of  sani- 
tory  science. — Dullin  Hospital  Oazette,  September  15,  1857. 
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Anecdote  of  Dr.  Radcliffe. — Radclifife,  one  of  the  most 
eccentric  and  witty  men  of  his  time,  lived,  at  one  time,  in  Bow 
street,  Covent  Garden.  Between  his  garden  and  that  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  the  King's  painter,  a  door  had  been  made  to  allow 
the  doctor  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  rich  colleciion  of  exotic 
plants  contained  in  the  latter  garden.  Radclitl'e's  servants  became 
depredators  ;  Sir  Godfrey  remonstrated ;  and  the  grievance  contin- 
uing. Sir  Godfrey  sent  his  compliments  to  Dr.  Radcliffe,  accom- 
panied by  a  threat  to  lock  the  door.  The  wit  answered,  that  Sir 
Godfrey  might  "  do  with  the  door  as  he  pleased,  so  that  he  did  hut 
refrain  from  paintivg  it."  "Did  my  good  friend  Dr.  Radcliffe  say 
so?"  cried  Sir  Godfrey.  "Go  back,  present  my  service,  and  say 
that  lean  take  anything  from  himj  but  his  physic." 

This  anecdote  has  been  immortalized  in  verse  : 

"  Quoth  Kneller,  '  I'll  certainly  stop  up  that  door, 

If  I  ever  find  it  unlocked  any  more.' 
*  Your  threats/  replied  Radcliffe,  '  disturb  not  my  ease, 

And  so  you  don't  ;jat7if  it,  e'en  do  what  you  please.'  " 


Sanitary  Customs  of  the  Jews. — It  is  noticeable  that  in  poor 
neighborhoods,  which  have  been  attacked  by  cholera,  fever  small- 
pox, and  similar  diseases,  the  Jews  living  there  have  in  aa  extraor- 
dinary manner  escaped  visitation.  The  apparant  causes  of  this 
sanitary  fact  are  worthy  of  attention.  1.  As  regards  food,  it  seems 
that  even  the  poorest  Jews  are  most  particular  in  the  food  they  eat. 
In  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  they  use  none  of  the  blood  or 
offal  of  animals ;  they  are  also  particular  in  the  choice  of  fish,  and 
avoid  both  animals  and  fowls  which  are  grossly  or  unwholesomely  fed. 
2.  Intemperance  in  drink  is  rare  among  them  ;  and  even  the  very 
poor  Jews  are  remarkable  for  their  attention  to  moral  family  ties. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  but  this  general  characteristic  is 
certain.  3.  Their  religion  directs  them  to  use  great  personal  clean- 
liness. Ablutions  are  made  before  visting  the  synagogues,  and  on 
other  occasions.  Their  houses  are  also  thoroughly  cleaned  at 
certain  periods  from  top  to  bottom.  All  the  above  acts  are  impor- 
tant to  health,  and  the  good  effect  of  attention  to  them  is  evident* 
The  rules  are  so  simple,  that  they  might  be  readily  observed  by  the 
chief  parts  of  the  masses  of  people  in  the  large  towns  among  whom 
this  ancient  race  are  scattered. — British  Med.  Jour.,  from  the  Builder, 
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Medical  Students  in  London. — It  is  stated  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Lancet,  (Nov.  7,)  that  there  are  fewer  students  than  usual 
registered  this  season  in  the  different  metropoHtan  schools.  The 
total  number  is  about  1,050  ;  the  number  last  season  was  upward 
of  1,100,  In  the  provincial  schools  there  is  a  still  greater  deficiency ; 
and  the  same  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 


Fever  in  London. — It  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  London 
Fever  Hospital  for  1856,  that  the  daily  average  of  patients  in 
the  hospital  throughout  the  year  was  about  110,  by  far  the  largest 
number  admitted  into  the  hospital  in  any  year  since  its  establish- 
ment, fifty-five  years  ago,  exceeding  by  300  the  admissions  in  any 
former  year.  In  regard  to  the  types  or  forms  of  the  fevers  last  year, 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  except  the  extraordinary  proportion 
of  typhus  to  typhoid,  as  compared  with  the  three  preceding  years. 
The  experience  of  the  hospital  shows  that  typhus,  strictly  so  called, 
is  the  most  prevalent  form,  but  this  comparative  prevalence  varies 
in  diflferent  years,  as  well  as  at  different  periods  of  the  same  year. 
Thus,  in  1866  there  were  1,061  cases  of  typhus  against  149  of 
typhoid  (that  form  characterized  by  disease  of  Peyer*s  glands), 
being  in  the  ratio  of  7.11  to  1,  while  in  the  two  preceding  years 
(1854  and  1856),  the  proportion  was  only  about  3  to  2,  and  in  1853, 
it  was  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  The  greatest  disproportion  was  ob- 
served in  March  and  April,  in  which  two  months  there  were  275 
cases  of  typhus  and  only  16  of  typhoid  admitted — being  in  the  ratio 
of  17  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  Again,  it  was  observed 
that  the  months  in  which  the  two  forms  were  most  nearly  equal  were 
from  August  to  November,  the  proportion  in  August  being  1.4  of 
typhus  to  one  of  typhoid.  Of  that  form  of  fever  to  which  the  term 
febricula  has  been  given,  characterized  by  the  mildness  of  the  symp- 
toms, the  absence  of  peculiar  rash,  and  of  any  organic  complication, 
there  were  89  examples,  all  of  whom  recovered.  The  numbers 
admitted  with  scarlet  fever  were  183,  being  a  slight  increase  as  com- 
pared with  the  cases  received  ,  in  1855.  It  was  most  prevalent  in 
April  and  October,  the  admissions  being  31  and  26  respectively, 
In  regard  to  the  acute  diseases  not  fevers,  they  were,  as  usual  acute 
affections  of  the  various  internal  organs,  with  accompanying  or 
symptomatic  fever.  They  consisted  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  tuberculous  affections  in  various  parts,  erysip- 
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elas,  and  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  Of  this  class, 
there  was  a  large  proportion — 217.  The  mortality  last  year  was 
289,  being  out  of  the  total  numbers  admitted  and  under  treatment 
on  the  31st  of  December,  18S5  (1882),  in  the  ratio  of  15.3  per 
cent.,  including,  of  course,  the  deaths  from  fevers  as  well  as  from 
other  diseases.  Of  the  cases  of  typhus  under  treatment  (1,117), 
the  mortality  was  204,  or  about  18  per  cent.;  of  typhoid,  it  was  24 
out  of  180,  or  about  13  per  cent.  Of  the  189  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
the  deaths  were  14,  or  7  per  cent.  Of  the  other  acate  diseases,  not 
fevers  (291),  there  were  47  deaths,  or  about  16  per  cent.  To  show 
the  severity  of  the  cases,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  the  hopeless 
condition  of  the  patients  when  admitted  into  the  Hospital,  it  may  be 
stated  that  162  patients  died  within  a  week  after  admission,  and  of 
those  27  did  not  survive  24  hours.  Comparing  the  mortality  of 
1856  with  that  in  the  preceding  year,  the  proportion  of  deaths  was 
much  smaller.  In  1855  the  gross  mortality  was  nearly  17  per 
cent,  (last  year  it  was  15)  ;  that  from  typhus  25  per  cent,  (last  year 
it  was  18)  ;  from  typhoid  13  per  cent,  (last  year  it  was  nearly  the 
same);  scarlet  fever  was  also  less  fatal  last  year  than  in  1855, 
being  about  7.4  against  12.7  per  cent.;  while  of  the  acute  diseases  not 
fever,  the  mortality  was  about  1  percent,  higher  than  in  1855.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  last  year, 
imposing  necessarily  increased  labor  on  those  in  attendance  on  the 
sick,  the  nurses  and  inmates  of  the  establishment  have,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  escaped.  One  of  the  housemaids  was  seized  with  typhus, 
but  she  recovered.  Three  of  the  nurses  were  also  the  subjects  of 
typhus,  and  they  also  recovered,  as  well  as  another  nurse  who  passed 
through  a  mild  form  of  scarlet  fever. — Med.  Times  and  Oaz.t  July 
nth,  1857. 


ExTRAORDiNART  Fecunditt. — It  is  stated  in  a  recent  No.  of  the 
Magazine  of  Natural  History,  dc.j  of  Moscow,  that  the  peasant  Kirilow 
was  presented,  along  with  his  wife,  to  the  Empress.  This  peasant 
was  married,  for  the  second  time,  at  the  age  of  70.  His  first  wife 
was  delivered  twenty-one  times  :  four  times  of  four  infants  at  a  birth; 
seven  times  of  three  infants,  and  ten  times  of  twins  ;  in  all,  fifty-seven 
children,  then  alive.  The  second  wife  had  already  been  delivered 
seven  times  ;  once  of  triplets  ;  and  six  times  of  twins  ;  in  all,  fifteen 
living  children. 
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The  Best  Monument  to  Jenner.  —  A  young  lady  was  solicited 
to  contribute  towards  the  Jenner  statue.  **  Nay,"  she  said  rever- 
ently, I  consider  I  have  already  erected  a  monument  to  his  honor," 
and  she  pointed  to  her  beautiful  countenance  ;  and  true  enough, 
thanks  to  Jenner's  discovery,  there  could  not  be  discerned  upon  it 
the  smallest  disfigurement  by  the  small-pox.  Acting  upon  this  idea, 
we  have  to  make  the  following  smooth-faced  proposition.  We  beg 
to  suggest  that  every  handsome  lady,  single  or  married,  or  widow, 
who,  having  been  duly  vaccinated,  has  succeeded  in  preserving  her 
beauty  from  the  ravages  of  the  above  fearful  visitation,  be  requested 
to  take  her  turn  in  standing  for  one  hour  only  in  her  lifetime  on  a 
pedestal  in  Trafalgar  square.  We  maintain  that  the  exhibition  of 
her  face,  in  its  unblemished  state  of  loveliness,  would  be  the  hand- 
somest, at  the  same  time  the  most  appropriate  statue  that  could 
possibly  be  erected  to  Jenner  ;  and  a  statue,  too,  that  would  be  sure 
in  every  age  to  command  the  ready  homage  of  all  men. — Punch. 


Wb  copy  the  following  touching  lines  from  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
and  tSurgical  Journal.  They  are  said  to  have  been  left  on  the  table 
of  Dr.  C.  A.  Pope,  by  a  patient  who  was  about  departing  for  Niagara, 
"where  the  water  runs  down  hill,  with  nothing  on  earth  to  hinder  "  : 

"  When  sorrow's  cloud  is  cast  athwart 

The  sunshine  of  my  mind, 
When  I,  with  gloomy  care  distraught, 

N"o  recreation  find ; 
When  sighing  o'er  my  hapless  lot, 

And  what  I  used  to  be — 
I'll  seek  some  qidet,  tranquil  spot, 

And  pass  a  small  bougie. 

Let  strictures  on  my  conduct  pass  ; 

Unnoticed  let  them  be  ; 
A  stricture  somewhere  else,  alas  ! 

la  more  deplored  by  me. 
In  hope  that  blight  on  manhood's  bloom 

I  yet  effaced  shall  see  ; 
I'll  hie  me  to  my  quiet  room, 

And  pass  a  small  bougie."  ] 
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Scott's  Ointment  in  Indurated  Testicle — We  have  seen  Mr. 
Coulson,  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  treat  indurated  testicle  by  applying 
Scott's  ointment  on  lint  next  the  scrotum,  then  a  piece  of  flannel  and 
oil  silk,  Tvith  a  good  suspensory  bandage.  The  patient  is  thus  ena" 
bled  to  go  about,  and  a  cure  is  effected  within  a  short  time.  Scott's 
ointment  is  the  ceratum  hydrargyri  compositum  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, and  consists  of  the  stronger  ointment  of  mercury,  soap 
cerate  and  camphor.  Mr.  Coulson  is  at  this  moment  treating  a  case 
of  chronic  induration  of  the  breast  of  a  woman,  fiom  inflammation, 
with  the  same  ointment  and  pressure  as  recommended  by  Scott  in 
his  work  in  1828. 

We  noticed  a  case  of  adenitis  of  the  right  groin  in  a  boy,  which 
was  brought  on  by  a  strain,  and  which,  after  attaining  the  size  of  a 
fist,  suppurated,  leaving  an  ulcer  with  the  gland  projecting  from  its 
bottom.  The  strain  occurred  seven  weeks  ago.  The  enlarged  gland 
was  freely  covered  with  red  precipitate  on  five  different  occasions, 
with  the  effect  of  already  nearly  destroying  the  whole  of  it,  without 
any  bad  effect  to  the  patient. — London  Lancet. 


New  Food  for  Bees.  —  Two  agriculturists  of  the  Department  of 
the  Var  observed  one  day,  in  the  month  of  May  last,  that  all  their 
bees  had  left  their  hives,  although  the  latter  were  filled  and  exceed- 
ingly heavy.  Towards  evening  the  fugitives  returned  heavily  laden, 
but  on  the  following  morning  set  out  again  in  a  direction  which  was 
this  time  carefully  noted  by  the  farmers,  who  had  been  watching 
their  doings.  They  immediately  followed  them,  and  soon  arrived 
at  a  farm  where  cakes  of  tilseed,  which  had  been  previously  sub- 
jected to  the  oil  press,  were  being  beaten  up  into  a  paste  with  water, 
to  be  used  as  manure  for  potatos.  There,  to  their  surprise,  they 
saw  their  bees  clustering  round  the  tubs  containing  the  paste,  evi- 
dently enjoying  a  luxury  hitherto  unknown  to  them.  The  lesson 
was  not  lost  upon  the  agriculturists,  who  immediately  procured  their 
bees  abundance  of  this  food,  and  have  now  been  rewarded  with 
nearly  ten  times  the  usual  quantity  of  produce,  besides  an  immense 
increase  in  the  reproduction  of  the  insect. — British  Medical  Journal 
Sept.  26,  1857. 


ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


DR.  McMUNN'S  ELIXIR  OF  OPIUM. 


THIS  IS  THE  PURE  AND  ESSENTIAL  EXTRACT  FROM 
THE  NATIVE  DRUG. 

It  contains  all  the  valuable  medicinal  properties  of  Opium  in  natural  combi- 
nation, to  the  exclusion  of  all  its  noxious,  deleterious,  and  useless  principles, 
upon  which  its  bad  effects  depend. 

It  possesses  all  the  sedative,  anodyne,  and  antispasmodic  powers  of  Opium, 

To  produce  sleep  and  composure.    To  allay  convulsions  and  spasmodic  action. 

To  relieve  pain  and  irritation ,  nervous  excitement  and  morbid  irritability  of  body 
and  mind,  SfC. 

And  being  purified  from  all  the  noxious  and  deleterious  elements,  its  operation  is 
attended  by 

No  sickness  of  the  stomach,  no  vomiting,  no  costiveness,  no  headache, 
Nor  any  derangement  of  the  constitution  or  general  health. 
Hence  its  high  superiority  over  Laudunum,  Paregoric,  Black  Drop,  Denarcotized 
Laudanum,  and  every  other  opiate  preparation. 

THE  ELIXIR  OF  OPIUM  IS  GREATLY  SUPERIOR  TO 

MORPHINE. 

1.  In  its  containing  all  theactive  medicinal  virtues  of  Opium  in  native  combina- 
tion, and  in  being  its  full  representative,  while  Morphine,  being  only  one  of 
its  principles,  cannot  alone,  and  that  in  an  artificial  state  of  combination  too, 
produce  all  the  characteristic  effects  of  so  triumphant  a  remedy,  when  four  or 
five  of  its  other  valuable  principles  are  excluded. 

2.  In  its  effects,  the  Elixir  is  more  characteristic,  permanent,  and  uniform,  than 
any  of  the  artificial  compounds  of  Morphine. 

3.  And  as  a  Preparation,  it  is  rot  liable  to  decompose  or  deteriorate  like  the 
Solutions  of  Morphine  ;  and  thus  is  obviated  a  serious  objection,  which  has 
prevented  the  latter  from  being  used  with  precision  and  effect 

To  speak  summarily,  the  Elixir  of  Opium,  as  a  remedy,  may  be  adopted  in 
all  cases  in  which  either  Opium  or  its  preparations  are  administered,  with  the 
certainty  of  obtaining  all  their  salutary  and  happy  effects,  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  their  distressing  and  pernicious  consequences.  And  in  the  greatest 
number  of  those  cases  in  which  no  other  form  of  opiate  can  be  used  without  oc- 
casioning the  worst  effects,  if  can  also  be  used  with  the  most  eminent  success 
and  the  happiest  results. 

The  discovery  of  this  inestimable  preparation,  so  highly  purified  from  all  the 
objectionable  elements  of  the  native  drug,  without  ever  changing  or  impairing  its 
medicinal  virtues  or  eflficacy,  is  a  triumph  in  the  chemical  analysis  of  opium 
never  before  achieved,  aud  places  the  Elixir  of  Opium  pre-eminent  in  the  list  of 
aU  the  preparations  of  opium  hitherto  made. 


Those  who  take  opium  and  its  ordinary  preparations,  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  that  its  distressing  and  pernicious  effects  result  from  the  operation  of 
its  deleterious  principles,  and  that  the  tremors,  languor,  and  lassitude  with 
which  its  devotees  are  sfflicted,  and  for  which  they  repeat  the  dose  to  relieve,  are 
sensations  of  its  own  creation.  In  such  cases,  this  preparation  will  afford  a 
gratifying  substitute. 

But  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  these  deleterious  principles  from  the 
Elixir  of  Opium,  it  is  not  liable  to  derange  the  fimctions  of  the  system,  ncr  injure 
the  coBstitution  and  general  health — hence  its  high'  superiority  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  long-continued  and  liberal  use  of  opiates  is  indicated  and  necessary 
to  allay  pain  and  spasmodic  action,  and  induce  sleep  and  composure,  as  incases 
of  fractures,  burns  or  scalds,  cancerous  ulcers,  and  other  painful  affections. 

It  possesses  yet  another  important  advantage,  which  is  of  paramount  considera- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  spasmodic  dis- 
eases, such  as  Tetanus,  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Tic  Doloreux,  Convulsions  in  Hy- 
drophobia, <fec.,  (fee,  which  is,  that  the  quantity  necessary  to  overcome  and  con- 
trol diseased  action  in  those  dreadful  maladies,  is  not  limited  by  the  deleterious 
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Art.  I. — Scraps  from  (he  Travels  of  Dr.  David  Livingstone,  with 
Remarks,  By  the  Editor,  Jno.  Dawson,  M.  D. 

The  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa,  by  Dr. 
David  Livingstone,  have  developed  much  in  regard  to  the  geology, 
the  hydrology,  the  meteorology  of  the  continent ;  its  natural  his- 
tory, ethnology,  commerce,  and  the  state  of  Medicine  among  the 
inhabitants. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  to  the  reader  that  Dr.  Living- 
stone is  a  medical  man,  a  Licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow.  His  medical  observations,  as  a  conse- 
quence, are  entitled  to  more  respect  from  the  profession  than  they 
otherwise  would  be. 

Another  circumstance  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  He  is  of  humble 
origin — in  early  life  worked  at  a  branch  of  mechanics;  and  while  in 
this  capacity  concocted  the  plans  that  have  resulted  in  giving  him 
character  throughout  the  civilized  world.  From  the  position  of  an 
apprenticed  boy  he  has  arisen  to  fame  as  a  discoverer. 

Dr.  Livingstone  went  to  Africa  as  a  Missionary,  and  remained 
there  about  sixteen  years.  There  were  periods  as  long  as  three 
years,  during  which  he  never  heard  his  own  language  spoken.  The 
success  of  his  Missionary  efforts  was  retarded  by  the  condition  in 
which  he  found  the  inhabitants  in  the  interior  of  the  continent.  He 
remarks,  in  a  number  of  places,  that  but  little  if  any  thing  can  be 
done  for  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  until  the  people 
are  civilized — made  acquainted  with  agriculture,  the  arts,  commerce, 
etc.    He  regards  it  that  a  people  must  know  how  to  plow,  sow,  and 
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reap;  must  know  how  to  manufacture  the  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  must  do  something  in  the  way  of  exchanging  their  commodities 
with  other  nations,  before  they  are  qualified  to  appreciate  a  religion 
such  as  the  Christian.  This  rather  favors  the  theory,  that  grades  of 
intellectual  culture  require  a  correspondence  in  religious  systems. 

The  travels  of  Dr.  L.  embrace  a  journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Loanda,  on  the  West  coast;  thence  across  the  continent, 
down  the  river  Zambesi,  to  the  Eastern  coast.  Loanda,  on  the 
West  coast,  is  in  about  latitude  8  deg.,  S.  The  point  on  the  East 
coast,  where  the  travels  terminated,  is  in  latitude  17  deg.,  53  min., 
,  8  sec.  The  time  occupied  in  making  the  tour  from  Lake  Ngami 
wanted  only  a  few  days  of  being  four  years.  ^ 

Meteqrologt. — The  temperature  of  South  Africa  of  course  is  va- 
ried by  the  usual  circumstances,  altitude,  topography,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  large  bodies  of  water,  rains,  etc.  At  Colungo  Alto, 
in  latitude  9  deg.,  8  min.,  and  east  of  the  terminus  of  the  Congo 
river  some  300  or  400  miles,  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  winter  in  this 
region,  the  thermometer  stood  at  80  deg.  by  day,  and  76  deg.  by 
night.  The  temperature  taken  during  the  month  of  December,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Coanza,  showed  the  general  range  of  the  thermom- 
eter to  be  67  deg.  at  7  A.  M.,  74  deg.  at  midday,  and  72  deg.  in  the 
evening.  The  Coanza  river,  at  the  place  where  this  observation  was 
made,  is  distant  from  the  western  coast  some  400  miles,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  4,210  feet  above  the  sea.  At  Cabango,  latitude  9  deg., 
31  min.,  S.  longitude  20  deg.  31  min.  E.,  the  cold  in  the  morn- 
ings was  bevere  to  the  feelings,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  58 
deg.  to  60  deg.,  though  when  protected  sometimes  standing  as  high 
as  64  deg.  at  6  A.  M.  When  the  sun  was  well  up  the  thermometer 
was  noticed  to  rise  to  80  deg.;  in  the  evenings  it  was  about  78  deg. 
These  observations  were  made  in  the  month  of  May.  The  author 
remarks  :  **A11  the  interior  of  South  Africa  has  a  distinct  winter  of 
cold,  varying  in  intensity  with  the  latitudes.  In  the  central  part  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  the  cold  in  the  winter  is  often  severe,  and  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow.  At  Kuruman  snow  seldom  falls,  but 
the  frost  is  keen.  There  is  frost  even  as  far  as  the  Chobe,  and  a 
partial  winter  in  the  Barotse  valley,  but  beyond  the  Orange  river  we 
never  have  cold  and  damp  combined.  Indeed  a  shower  of  rain  sel- 
dom or  never  falls  during  winter.  From  the  Barotse  valley  it  is 
questionable  if  it  ever  freezes;  but  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south 
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-wind;  the  thermometef  sinks  as  low  as  42  deg.,  and  conveys  the  im- 
pression of  bitter  cold."  In  the  month  of  June,  the  middle  of  win- 
ter, observations  were  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Leeba,  a  river  sit- 
uated not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  continent,  and  a  tributary  to 
the  Zambesi.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  morning  was  47 
deg.,  and  that  of  the  air  60  deg.,  which  being  loaded  with  moisture 
was  very  cold  to  the  feelings.  During  the  day  the  thermometer 
stood  at  88  to  90  deg.;  in  the  evenings  it  was  76  to  78  deg.  In  the 
month  of  November  observations  on  the  temperature  were  made  in 
the  Batoka  country,  situated  not  far  from  the  centre  of  South  Africa, 
and  having  an  elevation  of  some  5,000  feet.  The  temperature  at  6 
A.  M.  was  70  deg.,  at  midday  90  deg.,  and  in  the  evening  84  deg. 
Water  boiled  at  202  deg.  In  the  month  of  January,  the  summer  of 
this  region,  and  on  the  Zambesi  river,  at  a. point  a  httle  to  the  east 
of  the  centre  of  the  continent,  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  stood  at 
from  82  deg.  to  86  deg;  at  midday  in  the  coolest  shade,  at  96  deg. 
to  98  deg.,  and  at  sunset  at  86  deg. 

It  was  observed,  as  a  very  general  rule,  that  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  day  and  night  temperature  was  great.  This  was  also 
more  conspicuous  in  those  regions  near  the  equator  drenched  daily 
with  rain,  than  further  south,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kalhari  Desert, 
where  it  rains  but  seldom. 

Traveling  from  the  Cape  north  to  the  Makololo  country,  the  author 
passed  through  the  east  side  of  the  Kalhari  Desert.  This  Desert 
lies  between  20  deg.  and  26  deg.  S.  latitude.  Here  the  atmosphere 
at  times  becomes  very  dry.  During  the  dry  seasons  a  hot  wind 
blows  over  the  Desert  from  north  to  south.  It  is  said  to  be  so  de- 
void of  moisture  as  to  cause  the  wood  of  the  best  English  seasoned 
boxes  to  shrink.  The  ferules  of  ram-rods  made  in  England  became 
loose,  and  on  returning  to  England  fastened  again. 

Geology  of  South  Africa. — The  author  gives  an  ideal  section  of 
South  Central  Africa.  This  section  shows  an  elevated  valley  form  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  continent.  The  interior  seems  to  be  a 
great  central  plateau.  The  coast  east  and  west  is  fringed  with 
mountains.  The  height  in  the  central  portion,  at  Lake  Ngami  for 
example,  is  2,500  feet.  At  Pungo  Andongo,  not  far  from  the  west 
coast,  the  rocks  attain  an  attitude  of  4,000  feet.  Then  again  at 
Kalomo,  on  the  east  side  of  the  continent,  the  elevation  is  5,000  feet. 
At  Lake  Dilolo  (latitude  about  12  deg.  S.,)  there  seems  to  be  a 
water-shed  between  the  river  systems  that  flow  to  the  East  and 
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West.  This  lake,  by  giving  a  portion  of  its  waters  to  the  Kasai,  a 
tributary  of  the  Congo  on  the  West,  and  another  portion  to  Zambesi 
on  the  East,  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans. 
The  continent  on  both  sides,  from  the  ideal  section  given,  is  marked 
with  hills  and  mountains.  These  are  made  up  of  Trap-rocks  and 
others  of  igneous  origin.  Proceeding  towards  the  interior  from 
each  coast,  Mica  scist  and  Sandstone  make  their  appearanee.  The 
central  portion,  where  the  greatest  depression  exists,  is  figured  as 
being  underlaid  with  Trap,  radiated  Zoolite  ;  and  at  several  places 
Granite  makes  its  appearance  on  the  surface.  Coal,  and  iron  ore 
are  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  continent,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Zambesi  river. 

The  most  elevated  portions  of  South  Africa  the  author  thinks  is 
in  the  vicinty  of  the  Equinoctial  line,  as  it  is  here  that  the  two  .great 
rivers,  the  Nile  and  the  Zambesi,  take  their  rise.  The  Equatorial 
region  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  a  collection  of  high  moun- 
tains. Dr.  Livingstone  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  basin-shaped  struc- 
ture which  he  explored  on  the  south  extends  north  to  the  Equator 
and  beyond,  and  that  the  periodical  floods  of  the  Zambesi  and  the 
Nile  are  due  to  the  water  which  periodically  accumulates  in  this 
basin  from  the  excessive  rains. 

Victoria  Falls. — Not  far  from  the  centre  of  South  Africa  (lati- 
tude 17  deg.,  51  min.,  64  sec,  S  ,  longitude  25  deg.,  41  min.,  E.,) 
on  the  Zambesi  river,  is  what  the  author  is  pleased  to  term  **  Victo- 
ria Falls.**  The  river  at  the  point  where  the  water  takes  its  leap, 
is  a  thousand  yards  broad.  Below  the  falls  it  is  suddenly  com- 
pressed into  a  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards.  ''The  entire  falls 
are  simply  a  crack  made  in  a  hard  basaltic  rock  from  the  right  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  and  then  prolonged  through  the  left  bank 
away  through  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  hills.  The  height  of  the  falls 
is  about  100  feet.  The  work  is  much  fuller  in  details  on  the  geology 
than  could  have  reasonably  been  expected,  considering  the  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  research. 

.  In  regard  to  the  physical  conformation  of  the  African  continent, 
the  author's  observations  verified  the  hypothesis  put  forth  by  Sir  K 
I.  Murchison,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  etc.,  in 
his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Society  in  1 852.  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison 
arrived  at  his  results  by  reasoning ;  Dr.  Livingstone  from  personal 
ebservation.  Merchison's  method  is  an  instance  of  the  use  of  known 
truths  in  ascertaining  those  that  are  unknown.    While  in  his  studi- 
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urn  in  London  he  elaborated  a  theory  in  regard  to  the  physical  con- 
formation of  Africa,  that  was  scarcely  improved  upon  by  obser- 
vation. 

Hydrography. — l)r.  Livingstone's  researches  have  done  much  to 
correct  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  inte- 
rior is  supplied  with  water.  The  great  Sahara  Desert,  north  of 
Soudan,  and  the  Kalhari  Desert  in  the  south,  have  been  looked  upon 
as  typical  of  the  "unknown  regions;"  and  not  until  Dr.  Livingstone's 
researches  was  any  thing  definitely  known.  It  seems,  however, 
that  South  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  desert,  abounds  in 
lakes  and  rivers,  fully  as  much  as  the  territories  lying  between  us 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  lakes  are  not  of  very  great  extent, 
or  depth.  Lake  Ngami,  discovered  by  the  author,  is  something  hke 
100  miles  in  circumference,  but  in  many  places  very  shallow,  and 
interspersed  with  small  islands.  Lakes  Tagayica,  Marava,  and 
Shuia,  farther  north,  are  figured  as  being  larger.  The  two  rivers 
before  noticed,  the  Congo  and  the  Zambesi,  originate  in  the  interior, 
the  former  flowing  to  the  west,  the  latter  to  the  east.  These  rivers 
for  length  and  breadth  rival  the  river  system  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley. Their  numerous  tributaries  make  a  plexus  that  covers  over  the 
whole  country,  supplying  every  part  with  abundance  of  running 
water.  We  have  no  room  for  the  many  names  of  the  rivers  figured 
on  the  detailed  map  constructed  from  the  astronomical  observations 
of  Dr.  Livingstone.  But  it  is  refreshing  to  contemplate  their  num- 
ber and  size.  At  their  sources  in  the  central  plateau  they  are  said 
often  to  be  very  broad  and  shallow,  covering,  in  some  instances, 
large  tracts  of  country;  giving  to  the  country  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son the  the  appearance  of  a  system  of  lakes.  Viewing  the  map  it 
seems,  indeed,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  vast  terri- 
tory that  is  not  pretty  well  supplied  by  streams  of  water. 

Agricultural  Capacity  o*'  the  Country. — The  author  witnessed 
but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  country  but  what  was  fer- 
tile. The  soil  upon  the  plains  as  well  as  that  in  the  valleys  and 
river  bottoms,  from  the  character  of  vegetation  it  sustains,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  rich.  In  most  places  the  soil  is  a  deep  black  loam, 
in  many  it  is  red  from  the  presence  of  iron.  The  plains  towards  the 
equator  are  covered  with  grass  ;  are  in  fact  great  natural  meadows 
supporting  herds  of  buffalo,  elephants,  etc.  Clumps  of  trees,  beautiful 
groves,  and  large  forests  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  scenery.  The 
natives  in  the  interior  of  Africa  use  only  the  hoe  as  an  instrument  of 
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culture,  and  tlie  labor  is  performed  by  the  females.  This  is  true  of 
the  tribes  in  all  the  interior  of  South  Africa — *♦  The  men  engage  in 
hunting,  milk  the  cows,  and  have  the  entire  care  of  the  cattle  ;  they 
also  prepare  the  skins  and  make  the  clothing."  Dr,  Livingstone 
regards  the  soil  as  equal  to  the  production  of  any  kind  of  tropical 
grains  or  fruits.  He  saw  the  sugar-cane,  the  coflfee-tree,  the  cotton 
and  indigo  plants  growing  wild.  He  also  witnessed  on  the  Zambesi, 
rice  fields.  Maize  and  beans,  grow  everywhere,  and  in  some  localities 
sweet  potatoes,  and  melons  and  pumpkins.  Besides  such  articles, 
Africa  produces  spontaneously  a  great  variety  of  edible  substances 
that  are  indigenous.  With  no  part  of  the  book  were  we  more  sur- 
prised than  with  what  relates  to  the  variety  in  dietetics.  The  soil 
produces  without  labor,  in  many  places  abundance  of  food  for  the 
natives.  "We  have  no  space  to  enumerate  the  articles  of  spontaneous 
growth  used  as  food.  At  the  head  of  them  seems  to  stand  a  sub- 
stance called  manioc,  which  the  author  states  can  be  eaten  either 
raw,  roasted,  or  boiled,  as  it  comes  from  the  ground  ;  or  fermented 
in  water,  and  then  roasted  or  dried  after  fermentation,  and  baked  or 
pounded  into  fine  meal  ;  or  rasped  into  meal  and  cooked  as  farina  ; 
or  made  into  confectionery  with  butter  and  sugar.  The  leaves 
boiled  make  an  excellent  vegetable  for  the  table.  The  plant  bears 
drought  well,  never  shrivels  up  like  other  plants  when  deprived  of 
rain.  The  root  rasped  while  raw,  placed  on  a  cloth  and  rubbed  with 
the  hands  while  water  is  poured  upon  it,  parts  with  its  starchy  glu- 
tinous matter,  and  this,  when  it  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
and  the  water  is  poured  off,  is  placed  in  the  sun  till  nearly  dry  and 
thus  forms  the  tapioca  of  commerce.  This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the 
plants  which  the  soil  of  Africa  spontaneously  produces  as  food  for 
the  natives. 

From  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  etc..  Dr.  Livingstone 
concludes  that  South  Africa  ought  to  produce  cotton,  rice  and  sugar  in 
quantities  sufiScient  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  world.  Millions 
and  millions  of  acres  of  prairie  and  river  bottoms,  as  fertile  as  could 
be  desired,  might,  he  thinks,  be  brought  into  cultivation,  a  com- 
merce thus  established  and  large  fortunes  realized.  At  present 
nothing  that  the  soil  directly  produces  is  exported.  Elephant's  tusks, 
beeswax  and  slaves  are  the  principal  exports.  Among  the  central 
tribes  money  is  unknown,  there  being  no  word  in  the  language  which 
represents  gold  or  silver.  The  delta  of  the  Zambesi,  on  the  east 
coast,  is  made  up  of  debris  from  the  interior,  washed  down  by 
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this  great  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  soil  is  here  very  spongy, 
and  water  is  obtained  by  digging  at  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
delta  near  the  river  and  upon  its  most  elevated  spots  is  occupied 
with  villages,  huts,  and  in  the  Portugese  possessions,  there  are  a 
few  houses  built  on  tiles.  The  land  here  is  so  fertile,  says  Capt. 
Hyde  Parker,  that  it  will  produce  any  tropical  plant  without  much 
trouble.  The  inhabitants  raise  peas,  rice,  cotton,  onions,  beans, 
pumpkins,  maize — or  rather  when  the  seed  is  once  planted  a  suc- 
cession of  crops  is  the  result. 

From  this  brief  notice  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  soil  is  not  culti- 
vated at  all.  What  can  be  done  with  a  hoe,  and  that  often  made  of 
wood,  embraces  all  that  we  have  of  the  farming  process  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa.  Work  is  unnecessary  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
body.  Nature  has  furnished  a  profusion  and  as  long  as  the  supply 
comes  from  this  source,  the  native  mind  will  be  apt  to  continue  to 
regard  agricultural  labor  as  a  matter  of  supererogation.  How  far 
it  is  capable  of  being  operated  on  by  the  excitements  of  trade  and 
commerce  with  other  nations,  is  a  question  that  future  schemes  of 
benevolence  must  solve.  European  nations  have  been  at  work  for 
four  centuries  on  the  borders  of  South  Africa,  and  the  natives  have 
been  taught  to  add  to  their  list  of  necessaries  fire-arms,  powder, 
brandy,  tobacco,  different  kinds  of  cloth,  glass  beads,  coral,  for 
which  articles  they  now  barter,  as  they  did  two  hundred  years  ago, 
slaves,  ivory,  gums  and  beeswax.  The  Portugese  in  the  Mozambique 
region  work  the  natives  as  slaves,  in  gold  mines,  though  the  amount 
annually  produced  is  insignificant. 

Ethnology  of  South  Africa. — Dr.  Livingstone's  contributions 
to  the  young  science  of  ethnology  are  by  no  means  meagre.  It  is 
true  that  his  observations  on  this  department  are  very  much  scat- 
tered through  his  journal  of  travels ;  yet  when  all  that  he  has  said 
on  the  subject  is  carefully  gathered  together,  it  becomes  valuable 
because  it  seems  to  be  incidentally  expressed,  rather  than  in  the 
support  of  any  particular  theory.  His  observations  embrace  some- 
thing  of  the  physical  conformation  of  the  natives,  their  intellectual 
development,  governmental  and  social  customs,  the  system  of  mor- 
als that  obtain  among  them,  their  diet,  diseases,  etc.,  etc. 

The  natives  vary  very  much  in  different  regions,  so  far  as  size  and 
color  is  concerned.  Some  tribes  are  of  low  stature,  while  others,  as 
for  example,  the  Makololo,  are  tall,  averaging  six  feet  in  height,  and 
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well  proportioned.  The  co/or  also  varies  very  much.  A  large  pro- 
portion are  not  black  but  coffee  colored.  The  author  thinks  the  deep 
black  color  due  not  to  intensity  of  heat,  but  to  heat  and  moisture 
combined.    We  extract  the  following  : 

**Apart  from  the  influences  of  elevation,  heat,  humidity  and  deg- 
radation, I  have  imagined  that  the  lighter  and  darker  colors  observed 
in  the  native  population  run  in  fine  longitudinal  hands  along  the 
southern  portion  of  the  continent.  Those  on  the  sea-board,  both 
east  and  west  are  very  dark  ;  then  two  bands  of  lighter  color,  lie 
about  three  hundred  miles  from  each  coast,  of  which  the  westerly 
one  bending  round,  embraces  the  Kalhari  Desert  and  Bechuana 
countries;  and  then  the  central  basin  is  very  dark  again."  *  *  * 
As  proof  of  this  view  the  author  states  that  the  dialects  spoken  in 
the  extreme  south,  whether  Hottentot  or  Caflfre,  bear  a  close  affinity 
to  those  of  the  tribes  immediately  on  their  northern  borders.  One 
glides  into  the  other,  and  their  affinities  are  easily  detected.  In 
regard  to  the  physical  conformation  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
sources  of  the  Congo  river,  the  author  remarks  :  "All  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  region  as  well  of  those  of  Londa  may  be  called  true 
negroes,  if  the  limitations  formerly  made  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
dark  color,  thick  lips,  heads  elongated  backward  and  upward,  cov- 
ered with  wool,  flat  noses  with  other  negro  peculiarities  are  general ; 
but  while  these  characteristics  place  them  in  the  true  negro  family, 
the  reader  would  imbibe  a  wrong  idea  if  he  supposed  that  all  these 
features  combined  are  often  met  with  in  one  individual.  All  have 
a  certain  thickness  of  the  lips,  but  many  are  met  with  in  every  vilr 
lage  in  whom  thickness  and  projection  are  not  more  marked  than 
in  Europeans.  All  are  dark  but  the  color  is  shaded  off  in  different 
individuals  from  deep  black  to  light  yellow.  As  we  go  westward  we 
observe  the  light  color  predominating  over  the  dark ;  and  then  again 
when  we  come  within  the  influence  of  damp  from  the  sea  air,  we  find 
the  shade  deepens  into  the  general  blackness  of  the  coast  population. 
The  shape  of  the  head  with  its  wooly  crop  though  general,  is  not 
universal.  The  tribes  on  the  east  side  of  the  continent,  as  the 
Caffres  have  heads  finely  developed  and  strongly  European. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  frequently  seen,  and  after  having  become 
familiar  with  the  black  color,  so  as  to  forget  it  on  viewing  the  coun- 
tenance, I  was  struck  by  the  strange  resemblance  some  natives  bear 
to  certain  of  our  own  English  notables.  The  Bushmen  and 
Hottentots  are  exceptions  to  these  remarks,  for  both  the  shape  of  their 
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heads  and  the  growth  of  the  -wool  are  peculiar.  The  latter,  for 
instance  springs  from  the  scalp  in  tufts  with  bare  spaces  between, 
and  when  the  crop  is  short  resembles  a  number  of  black  pepper- 
corns stuck  on  the  heads  of  the  Balondi  and  Moravi." 

In  regard  to  another  tribe,  the  Bashinge,  the  author  remarks  : 
"they  seem  to  possess  more  of  the  low  negro  character  than  either 
the  Balonda  or  Basongo  ;  their  color  is  generally  a  dirty  black,  fore- 
head low  and  compressed,  noses  flat  and  much  expanded  laterally, 
though  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  alae  spreading  over  the  cheeks,  by 
the  custom  of  inserting  bits  of  reed  or  sticks  in  the  septum  ;  their 
teeth  are  deformed  by  being  filed  to  points,  their  lips  are  large." 
This  tribe  lives  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the  west  coast  on  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Congo  river. 

Of  the  Batoka,  who  live  on  the  Zambesi  river,  the  author  remarks, 
they  are  generally  very  dark  in  color  and  very  degraded  and  negro- 
like in  appearance,  while  those  who  live  on  the  highlands  are  fre- 
quently of  the  color  of  milk  and  coffee.  All  the  Batoka  tribe  follow 
the  custom  of  knocking  out  their  upper  front  teeth  at  about  the  age 
of  puberty.  This  is  done  by  both  sexes  ;  the  result  is  that  the  under 
teeth  grow  long  and  somewhat  bent  out,  giving  a  hideous  expression 
of  countenance.  The  chief  men  have  endeav^ored  to  destroy  this 
unnatural  practice,  but  have  been  as  yet,  unsuccessful.  Of  another 
tribe  further  down  the  Zambesi  river  we  have  the  following :  "  Most 
of  the  men  are  muscular,  have  large  ploughman  hands.  Their  color 
is  the  same  admixture,  from  very  dark  to  light  olive.  Though  all 
have  thick  lips  and  flat  noses,  only  the  more  degraded  of  the  popu- 
lation possess  the  ugly  negro  physiognomy.  They  mark  themselves 
by  a  line  of  little  cicatrices,  each  of  which  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long  ;  they  extend  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  hair  on 
the  forehead." 

Among  all  the  tribes  encountered  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  his  trav- 
els, the  Makololo  strikes  the  reader  as  the  most  worthy,  possessed 
of  the  best  feelings.  It  was  the  two  chiefs  of  this  tribe,  Sebituane 
and  Sekeletu,  that  rendered  the  author  the  most  assistance  in  his 
progress  through  the  continent.  Sebituane,  the  father,  died  before 
the  journey  to  the  western  coast  was  undertaken.  Sekeletu  succeded 
to  his  authority  and  became  the  patron  of  the  author  in  all  his 
schemes.  He  thus  describes  Sekeletu :  "  I  found  Sekeletu,  a  young 
man  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  that  dark  yellow  or  coffee  and  milk 
color,  of  which  the  Makololo  are  so  proud,  because  it  distinguishes 
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them  considerably  from  the  black  tribes  on  the  rivers.  He  is  about 
five  feet  seven  in  height,  and  neither  so  good  looking,  nor  of  so 
much  ability  as  his  father  was."  As  remarked  in  a  previous  con- 
nection, the  Makololos  are  tall  and  well  developed.  They  are  not 
only  great  warriors  but  great  conquerors,  having  conquered  in  the 
time  of  Sebituane,  their  former  chief,  many  of  the  tribes  in  every 
direction  from  Lake  Ngami.  It  was  from  the  chief  of  this  tribe  that 
Dr.  L.  got  an  escort  to  accompany  him  to  both  sides  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  no  one  can  read  the  description  given  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  natural  men  served  their  leader,  their  faithfulness  and 
kindness  to  him  under  all  the  trying  circumstances,  without  being 
very  favorably  impressed  in  regard  to  the  tribe  of  which  they  are 
members.  Their  instrument  in  war  is  the  spear,  knowing  little  or 
nothing  of  the  use  of  fire-arms. 

We  might  extend  remarks  very  much  further  on  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  different  tribes,  but  examples  in  sufficient  num- 
ber have  been  given  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  that 
will  do  for  all  the  tribes  in  the  newly  discovered  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent. Those  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements  made  by  the 
Dutch,  Portugese  and  English,  have  long  ago  been  described.  We 
should  like  to  have  heard  what  the  author  has  to  say  in  regard  to 
some  physical  peculiarities  of  the  Hottentots,  noticed  by  former 
travelers,  and  alluded  to  in  standard  works  on  anatomy. 

Wherever  European  races  have  settled  on  the  continent  of  Africa, 
they  have  mixed  with  the  natives,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  race  of 
mulattoes  have  sprung  up.  The  Portuguese  who  pioneered  the  setr 
tlement  of  the  African  continent  south,  usually  went  to  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money.  They  seldom,  it  seems  took 
wives  with  them.  It  was  common  for  them  to  have  families  by 
native  women.  Dr.  L.  states  that  these  half-caste  Portugese  have 
less  energy  than  their  fathers.  "They  are  not  physically  equal  to 
the  European  Portugese,  but  possess  considerable  ability;"  and  it  is 
said  that  these  half-castes  in  a  few  generations  return  to  the  black 
color  again. 

Within  the  British  colony,  at  the  cape,  there  are  districts  inhabited 
by  the  descendents  of  Dutch  and  French  refugees,  who  had  fled 
from  religious  persecution.  Those  living  near  the  capital  still  pre- 
serve their  resemblance  to  the  middle  class  in  Enghsh  counJes. 
After  the  emancipation  of  the  Hottentot  slaves  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, a  certain  class  of  the  whole  population  fled  into  the  interior 
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and  thus  disolved  tlieir  connection  with  the  home  government. 
These  people  now  known  as  Boers,  have  been  in  the  country  for 
200  years.  Two  centuries,"  says  Dr.  L.,  of  the  South  African 
climate  have  not  had  much  effect  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the 
Boers.  They  are  a  shade  darker,  or  rather  rudier,  than  Europeans, 
and  are  never  cadaverous  looking,  as  descendents  of  Europeans  are 
said  to  ber  elsewhere. 

The  physique  of  the  natives  is  regarded  as  not  only  very  perfect, 
but  very  powerful  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  disease.  The 
natives,  near  the  western  coast,  and  also  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
eastern  coast  are  degraded  by  contact  with  European  nations,  who 
introduce  among  them  intoxicating  drinks,  tobacco,  etc.  The  tribes 
however  in  the  interior,  from  their  simplicity  of  diet  and  natural 
habits,  are  fine  specimens  of  physical  development.  So  powerful  is 
the  African  constitution,  that  notwithstanding  syphilis  has  been  fre- 
quently introduced  by  Europeans,  it  crushes  it  out,  thus  preventing 
its  spread. 

"With  respect  to  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  natives,  the 
account  given,  although  scattered,  is  pretty  full.  Nothing  like  sci- 
ence is  known  or  cultivated.  Says  Dr.  L.:  **  The  human  mind  here 
is  stagnant.  *  *  No  science  has  been  developed,  and  but  few 
questions  are  ever  discussed  except  those  that  have  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  wants  of  the  stomach.*'  Where  the  tribes  have 
been  directly  or  remotely  in  contact  with  Europeans,  there  seems  to 
be  more  intelligence  than  among  tribes  of  the  interior.  The  Portu- 
gese slaves,  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  in  slavery  form- 
erly to  the  English,  are  much  more  knowing  than  those  who  are 
apparently  of  the  same  stock  in  the  central  portions  of  the  continent. 
Intercourse  however  with  white  men  has  not  benefitted  the  condi- 
tion of  the  natives.  Although  improved  in  intellect,  their  vices  are 
multiplied.  Dr.  L.  remarks  :  **  The  intercourse  which  the  natives 
have  had  with  the  white  men  does  not  seem  to  have  much  ameliora- 
ted their  condition.  A  great  number  of  persons  are  reported  to 
lose  their  lives  annually  in  different  districts  of  Angola,  by  the  cruel 
superstitions  to  which  they  are  addicted,  and  the  Portugese  author- 
ities either  know  nothing  of  them  or  are  unable  to  prevent  their 
occurrence."  In  another  connection  Dr.  L.  says,  that  the  native 
tribes  think  their  own  mode  of  living  very  superior  to  that  of  their 
white  neighbors,  and  resist  with  pertinacity  all  innovations. 

All  Africans,  it  is  said,  believe  in  charms  ;  and  human  sacrifices 
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OQ  the  death  of  chiefs,  are  universal  north  of  20°  south  latitude. 
*'It  is  hard,"  says  Dr.  L.  "to  make  them  feel  that  shedding  of 
human  blood  is  a  great  crime ;  they  must  be  conscious  that  it  is 
wrong,  but  having  been  accustomed  to  blood-shed  from  infancy, 
they  are  remarkably  callous  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  destroy- 
ing human  life."  This  quotation  is  in  reference  to  the  Makololo 
tribe,  the  most  noble  tribe  m  our  view,  that  Dr.  L.  describes.  It  is 
said  of  a  certain  tribe  that  they  cut  out  the  hearts  of  human  beings 
to  offer  as  sacrifices. 

Intellect  often  shows  its  best  parts  in  the  formation  of  Govern- 
mental Institutions  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  etc.  Through- 
out the  continent  explored,  the  natives  are  divided  ofif  into  tribes — 
at  the  heads  of  which  are  the  Chiefs.  Usually  the  sovereingty  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual  who  has  inherited  it,  or 
distinguished  himself  as  a  warrior,  but  occasionally  it  is  exercised 
by  two  or  more  conjointly.  Occasionally  females  succeed  to  supreme 
authority.  The  tribes  are  not  so  nomadic  as  Arabs.  They  usually 
settle  down  and  claim  a  portion  of  territory  as  their  own  ;  through 
these  territories  they  do  not  allow  each  other  or  strangers  to  pass 
without  the  levying  of  a  tribute.  There  being  no  well  settled  boun- 
dary lines  between  the  territories  of  difiPerent  tribes,  disputes  arise  ; 
the  troubles  from  this  source,  the  recognition  of  the  doctrine,  to  its 
fullest  extent,  that  *^  might  gives  right,  the  want  of  consciousness 
that  it  is  wrong  to  shed  human  blood,  explain  the  circumstance  that 
"war  is  so  universal,  that  it  rises  to  the  character  of  an  institution. 
As  a  general  rule  the  Chiefs  are  autocrats — autocrats  in  the  severest 
sense  of  the  term,  they  have  control  over  the  rights,  property  and 
lives  of  their  subjects,  and  without  having  their  authority  called  in 
question  can  sell  their  subjects  as  slaves,  or  call  them  up  and  sacrifice 
their  lives.  Dr.  L.  suggests,  however,  that  the  exercise  of  their 
authority  in  such  respects  has  been  exaggerated,  that  they  do  not  ^ 
often  sell  the  members  of  their  own  tribes,  but  those  taken  in  war. 
There  are  no  wiitten  constitutions  or  statutes  defining  prerogatives, 
rights,  etc.  The  whim  or  caprice  of  the  Chief,  at  the  moment,  takes 
the  place  of  these. 

The  character  of  the  natives,  as  seen  in  their  arts,  is  sketched  in 
different  places  in  the  volume  before  us.  We  have  seen  that  the  hoe 
is  the  only  instrument  of  agriculture  ;  ploughs  and  waggons  are  un- 
known to  the  tribes  in  the  interior.  "The  acme  of  the  Bechuanas, 
(a  tribe  communicating  on  the  south  with  the  Cape  Colony)  is  the 
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possession  of  cattle  and  a  wagon.  It  is  remarkable  that  altliough 
these  latter  require  frequent  repairs  none  of  the  Bechuanas  have 
ever  learned  to  mend  them.  Forges  and  tools  have  been  at  their 
service  and  teachers  willing  to  learn  them,  but  beyond  putting  to- 
gether a  camp-stool  no  efiforthas  ever  been  made  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  trades.  They  observe  a  missionary  at  work  uQtil  they 
observe  whether  a  tire  is  welded  or  not,  and  then  pronounce  upon 
its  merits  with  great  emphasis,  but  there  their  ambition  rests  satisfied." 
Of  the  Makololo,  it  is  said,  some  make  wooden  bowls  with  very 
nice  lids,  and  since  the  idea  of  camp-stools  have  entered  their  minds 
they  have  shown  great  taste  in  the  diflferent  forms  given  to  the  legs 
of  these  pieces  of  furniture. 

On  the  Architecture  of  the  inhabitants  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing :  "  The  Makololo  huts  are  generally  clean  while  those  of 
the  Makalala  are  infested  with  vermin.  The  cleanliness  of  the  for- 
mer is  owing  to  the  ha^t  of  frequently  smearing  the  floor  with  a 
plaster  composed  of  cow-dung  and  earth.  If  we  sleept  in  the  tent 
in  some  villages  the  mice  ran  over  our  faces  and  disturbed  our  sleep, 
or  hungry,  prowling  dogs  would  eat  our  shoes  and  leave  only  the 
soles.  When  they  were  guilty  of  this  and  other  misdemeanors  we 
got  the  loan  of  a  hut.  The  best  sort  of  Makololo  huts,  consists  of 
three  circular  walls,  with  small  holes  as  doors,  each  similar  to  that 
in  a  dog-house,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bend  down  the  body  to  get  in 
even  when  on  all-fours.  The  roof  is  formed  of  reeds  or  straight 
sticks,  in  shape  like  a  Chinaman's  hat,  bound  firmly  together  with 
circular  bands,  which  are  lashed  with  the  strong  inner  bark  of  the 
mimosa-tree.  When  all  is  prepared  except  the  that3h,  it  is  lifted  on 
the  circular  wall,  the  stem  resting  on  a  circle  of  poles,  between  each 
of  which  the  third  wall  is  built^  The  roof  is  thatched  with  fine  grass 
and  sewed  with  the  same  materials  as  the  lashings,  and  as  it  projects 
far  beyond  the  walls  and  reaches  to  within  four-feet  of  the  ground, 
the  shade  is  the  best  to  be  found  in  this  country.  The  huts  are  very 
cool  in  the  hottest  day,  but  are  close  and  deficient  in  ventilation  by 
night." 

Articles  of  food  that  require  to  be  ground  are  operated  on  by  the 
women,  with  a  pestle  and  mortar.  The  Makololo  tribe  raise  maize, 
which  the  women  pound  into  meal  in  wooden  mortars.  At  several 
places  in  the  interior  Dr.  L.  noticed  some  rude  efforts  at  sculpture, 
the  human  face  cut  on  pieces  of  wood  ;  some  of  the  tribes  near  to 
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the  coast  make  baskets,  while  others  do  something  in  pottery  and 
iron.  Dr.  L.,  however,  does  not  confirm  the  reports  of  the  existence 
of  tribes  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  far  advanced  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts.  His  account  when  taken  all  together  makes  an  im- 
pression the  very  reverse.  The  deeper  the  continent  is  penetrated 
the  less  knowledge  the  natives  have  of  the  most  rude  arts. 

Esthetics,  Religion,  etc. — With  reference  to  many  of  the  do- 
mestic habits  of  the  tribes,  the  accounts  of  Dr  Livingstone  are  very 
satisfactory;  the  dress  of  the  natives  he  could  not  well  avoid  observ- 
ing. Both  males  and  females  he  found  in  a  state  of  comparative 
nu4ity.  Most  of  them  wear  something  on  the  shoulders  and  some- 
thing attached  before  and  behind  to  a  string  tied  around  the  waist. 
Among  the  Batokas,  the  women  clothe  themselves  better  than  the  Bo- 
londa,  but  the  men  go  in puris  naturalibus,  they  walk  about  without  the 
smallest  shame.  They  have  even  lost  the  tradition  of  the  fig-leaf." 
"  I  asked  a  fine  large  bodied  old  man  if  he-^did  not  think  it  would  be 
better  to  adopt  a  little  covering.  He  looked  with  a  pitying  leer,  and 
laughed  with  surprise  at  my  thinking  him  at  all  indecent,  he  evi- 
dently considered  himself  above  all  such  weak  superstition."  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  dress  of  an  African  Queen  living  on 
the  Leeba  river,  and  having,  as  several  instances  related  of  her,  go  to 
show,  a  great  influence  over  her  people,  the  Balonda:  "  Manenko  was 
a  tall,  strapping  woman  about  twenty,  distinguished  by  a  profusion 
of  ornaments  and  medicines  hung  around  her  person  ;  the  latter 
are  supposed  to  act  as  charms.  Her  body  was  smeared  all  over  with 
a  mixture  of  fat  and  red  ocre  as  a  protection  against  the  weather, 
a  necessary  precaution,  for  like  most  of  the  Balonda  ladies  she  was 
otherwise  in  a  state  of  frightful  nudity.  This  was  not  for  the  want 
of  clothing  for  being  a  Chief  she  might  have  been  as  well  clad  as 
any  of  her  subjects,  but  from  her  peculiar  ideas  of  elegance  in  dress." 

In  the  valley  of  the  Lowemba  the  women  were  found  almost  en- 
tirely naked,  "  their  gowns  being  a  patch  of  cloth  frightfully  narrow 
with  no  flounces,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  proposed  to  purchase  strips  of  cahco."  Most  of  the  tribes  that 
live  near  the  settlements,  made  by  Europeans,  have  had  their  notions 
changed  with  reference  to  dress.  In  a  climate  such  as  is  experienced 
in  the  route  of  Dr.  L.  across  the  continent,  dress  is  simply  unneces- 
sary. The  rays  of  the  sun  make  no  impression  on  the  skin  of  the 
native,  however  much  exposed  to  them.    By  natural  men  it  seems 
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thiDgs  are  judged  of  by  their  utility.  A  kind  of  dress  that  involves 
labor  and  ezpense  is  not  likely  to  be  held  in  much  esteem.  On  the 
Eastern  coast,  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  the  small  pox  got  intro- 
duced among  the  slave  population  some  years  since,  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  mortality  was  the  least  among  the  negroes  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  going  naked.  If  this  bg  true,  dress  is  not  even  hy- 
gienic in  Africa.  For  ornamenting  the  body,  after  some  fashion  or 
other,  Dr.  L.  noticed  almost  every  where  a  taste  in  both  sexes. 
Males  often  embarrass  their  walking  by  the  number  and  size  of  the 
rings  inserted  into  the  skin  about  the  ankles,  while  the  females  often 
maim  themselves  aad  distort  their  appearance  in  obedience  to  the 
same  passion. 

Religion.  —  From  what  has  been  said  of  the  amount  of 
intelligence,  the  governmental  regulations  and  the  inter-minable 
wars,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  any  thing  approaching 
a  reasonable  kind  of  worship  exists  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
In  only  a  few  localities  is  there  any  thing  to  be  found  indicating  the 
presence  of  the  rudest  forms  of  idolatry.  Paganism,  nor  Mahome- 
danism  has  taken  root  in  the  native  mind.  Many  tribes  not  only 
never  heard,  it  is  said,  of  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  con- 
spicuous in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  mankind  the  religious  systems 
which  have  appeared  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  but  they  had  never 
heard  until  they  saw  Dr.  L.  of  the  existence  of  the  Creator.  Among 
other  tribes  there  seemed  to  be  some  idea  of  a  future  state,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  etc.  Every  where,  however,  superstition  the 
most  degraded  and  bloody  prevails.  Speaking  of  the  habits  of  the 
Barotse  Dr.  L.  says  :  "  When  a  chief  dies  a  number  of  his  servants 
are  slaughtered  with  him  to  form  his  company  in  the  other  world. 
*  *  *  This  and  other  customs  show  them  to  be  genuine  negroes, 
though  neither  they  nor  the  Balonda  resemble  clearly  the  tiypcal  form 
of  that  people."  Leaving  the  Barotse  country,  Dr.  L.  continues  :  "  As 
we  go  north  the  people  become  more  bloodily  superstitious.  A  no- 
tion very  prevalent  is,  that  after  death,  the  spirit  either  enters  into 
the  body  of  an  inferior  animal,  or  tarries  somewhere  in  the  vicinity. 
To  these  disembodied  spirits,  under  the  name  of  Barimo,  prayers 
are  offered."  Whenever  Dr.  L.  undertook  to  instruct  the  natives  on 
religious  matters  he  was  heard  with  respect  and  attention.  He  com- 
plains however,  that  the  effect  produced  was  not  very  lasting.  Sins 
would  be  acknowledged,  but  the  penitent  would  go  immediately  and 
sin  again.    Civilization  of  the  natives — a  knowledge  of  letters  and 
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fisrures,  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  the  institutions  under  wbich  enlicrht- 
ened  people  live,  must  in  the  estimation  of  Dr.  Livingstone  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  attempts  to  teach  the  Gospel.  The  axe,  saw,  hammer 
and  plough  ,  the  spelling  book  and  the  arithmetic,  are  of  more  im- 
portance in  the  hands  of  the  missionary  just  now  than  the  Bible. 

Dietetics. — We  have  no  time  to  do  any  thing  more  than  merely 
to  allude  to  the  diet  of  the  people  of  Africa.  So  far  as  it  was  ob- 
served by  Dr.  L.,  the  natives  are  neither  herbivorous  or  carnivo- 
rous, but  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  omnivorous.  Although  furnished 
by  Nature  with  quite  a  profusion  of  articles  of  diet  in  the  vegetable 
line,  the  natives  partake  largely  of  animal  food.  The  country 
abounds  in  a  great  variety  of  herbivorous  animals,  quadrupeds, 
birds,  fish,  etc.,  and  these  are  hunted  and  slaughtered  for  food. 
Dr.  L.  found,  in  his  own  case,  that  in  order  to  stand  the  fatigue  and 
labor  incident  to  travel,  animal  food  was  absolutely  required.  He 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  thing  was  true  with  refer- 
ence to  the  natives,  and  hence  their  universal  custom  of  consuming 
it  when  it  could  be  obtained.  In  the  centre  of  the  continent  there 
was  no  salt,  the  natives  not  being  accustomed  to  use  salt.  While 
here  Dr.  L.  observed  that  the  use  of  animal  food  served  in  the  place 
of  salt.  When  he  and  the  natives  could  get  plenty  of  animal  food 
they  did  not  feel  the  want  of  salt. 

Medicine  in  South  Africa. — Our  principal  object  in  looking 
through  the  volume  before  us  has  been  to  see  the  state  of  Medicine 
among  the  natives — what  conceptions  they  have  of  the  diseases  to 
which  "flesh  is  heir,"  and  what  they  know  of  remedied — how  they 
Use  them,  etc. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  any  one  who  reads  the  descriptions  given  of 
the  tribes,  that  they,  as  a  rule,  enjoy  vigorous,  robust  health.  In 
some  districts,  it  is  true,  the  physical  powers  are  dwarfed  from  ma- 
laria, but  such  are  rather  the  exceptions.  So  tenacious  are  the  peo- 
ple of  life,  that  it  is  said  by  Dr.  L.  that  no  tribe  has  ever  been  de- 
stroyed by  either  war  or  disease.  Malignant  diseases,  such  as  syph- 
iUs,  do  not  get  a  foot-hold,  but,  as  before  remarked,  are  crushed  out 
by  the  forces  of  the  physical  constitution.  Dwarfs  are  scarce,  so  are 
physical  deformities.  Dr.  L.  saw  but  one  albino  in  his  travels. 
Diseases  that  are  connected  with  imperfect  or  effeminate  powers  of 
the  assimulative  functions,  such  as  consumption,  scrofulp,  and  can- 
cel, very  seldom  make  their  appearance.  Stone  in  the  bladder  and 
cholera  are  unknovm.    The  vigorousiconstitution,  and  the  compara- 
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live  exemption  from  diseases,  Dr.  L.  attributes  to  simplicity  of  diet 
and  constant  exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  diseases  of  Africans  proper  seem  to  be  very  few.  Small-pox 
and  measeles  passed  through  the  country  a  number  of  years  since, 
and  committed  great  ravages.  Epidemics,  however,  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  coast  population,  and  seldom  travel  inland.  From  what 
has  been  said  of  the  topography  and  hydrography  of  the  country,  we 
are  enabled  to  understand  what  of  necessity  must  be  the  staple  dis  • 
eases.  The  soil  of  the  coasts,  at  Londa  on  the  West,  and  Kilimane 
on  the  East,  are  made  up  of  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  matter 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  This  is  true  also  of  the  central  basin, 
and  of  the  valleys  of  the  many  noble  rivers  of  the  interior.  Such 
localities  give  rise  to  fever,  visceral  inflamations,  etc.  The  Mako- 
lolo  tribe  occupy  the  central  basin.  The  fever  here,"  says  Dr. 
Livingstone,  *'is  a  drawback  to  this  otherwise  important  missionary 
field.  The  great  humidity  produced  by  heavy  rains  and  inunda- 
tions, the  exuberent  vegetation  caused  by  fervid  heat  in  rich,  moist 
soil,  and  the  prodigious  amount  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  annu- 
ally exposed  after  inundations  to  the  rays  of  a  torrid  sun,  with  a  flat 
surface  often  covered  by  forests  through  which  the  winds  cannot 
pass,  all  combine  to  render  the  climate  far  from  salubrious  for  any 
portion  of  the  human  family.  But  the  fever  thus  caused  and  ren- 
dered virulent,  is  almost  the  only  disease  prevalent  in  it."  The  Portu- 
gese and  other  Europeans  suffer  from  fever  on  the  West  coast.  Some 
places  have  been  abandoned  on  account  of  it.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  Kilamane  is  unhealthy.  The  immense  delta  of  the  Zam- 
besi  gives  out  malaria  in  a  very  concentrated  form.  *'A  man  of 
plethoric  habit  is  sure  to  get  fever,  and  concerning  a  stout  person 
one  may  hear  the  remark,  *Ah  he  will  not  live  long  ;  he  is  sure  to 
die.*  At  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  a  Hamburgh  vessel  was  lost  a 
short  time  before  Dr.  L.  arrived  at  the  place.  The  men  who  com- 
posed the  crew  were  saved  from  a  watery  grave;  but  every  one  of 
them,  except  the  captain,  died  with  fever,  notwithstanding  they 
were  more  regular  in  their  habits  than  English  sailors.  "  They  felt 
*out  of  sorts*  only,  but  gradually  became  pale,  bloodless  and  emaci- 
ated, then  weaker  and  weaker,  till  at  last  they  sank  like  oxen  bitten 
by  tsetse."  The  captain  was  saved  by  the  use  of  quinine  adminis- 
tered by  Dr.  L.,  without  his  knowledge,  for  he  was  prejudiced 
against  its  use.    Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  influence  of  the 
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climate  on  the  white  race  by  what  Dr.  L.  suffered.  He  states  that 
he  had  the  African  fever  twenty-seven  times  !  ! 

The  descriptions  given  of  this  African  fever  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  closely  allied  to  what  we  call  in  this  country  bilious 
remittent  and  intermittent  fevers.  It  may,  and  no  doubt  does,  differ 
on  account  of  the  climatic  influences  under  which  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, but  its  essential  phenomena  seem  to  be  much  like  what 
we  have  in  our  country  as  the  result  of  malaria.  Dr.  L.  says  that 
repeated  attacks  of  it  enlarge  the  spleen.  Besides,  quinine  he  found 
to  be  a  remedy  for  it.  He  cured  himself  with  this  drug  promptly  ; 
he  cured  the  natives  also  with  it. 

The  office  of  the  doctor  in  Africa  is  in  the  hands  of  a  class  who 
inherit  it  from  their  fathers  and  grand  fathers.  Those  who  do  not 
come  into  the  profession  in  this  way  are  regarded  as  quacks.  The 
regular  doctors,  it  is  said,  by  inheriting  the  observations  of  their 
fathers  and  closely  noticing  things  themselves,  acquire  some  degree 
of  skill.  **The  surgical  knowledge,"  observes  Dr.  L.,  "of  the  native 
doctors  is  rather  at  a  low  ebb.  No  one  ever  attempted  to  remove  a 
tumor  except  by  external  applications.  Those  with  which  the  na- 
tives are  mostly  affected  are  fatty  tumors,  and  as  they  all  have  the 
vis  medicatrix  naturae  in  remarkable  activity  I  safely  removed  ad  im- 
mense number.  In  illustration  of  their  want  of  surgical  knowledge 
may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  tumor  the  size  of  a 
child's  head.  This  was  situated  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  pre- 
vented his  walking  straight.  He  applied  to  his  chief,  and  he  got 
some  famous  strange  doctor  from  the  East  coast  to  cure  him.  He 
and  his  assistants  attempted  to  dissolve  it  by  kindling  on  it  a  little 
fire  made  of  a  few  small  pieces  of  medicinal  roots.  *  *  Both 
men  and  women  submit  to  an  operatioh  without  wincing,  or  any  of 
that  shouting  which  caused  young  students  to  faint  in  the  operating 
theatre.  The  women  pride  themselves  on  their  ability  to  bear  pain. 
*    ^    A  man  scorns  to  shed  tears." 

"Their  knowledge  oi  obstetrics  is  equally  unscientific,  and  a  medi- 
cal man  going  near  a  woman  at  her  confinement  was  regarded  as 
being  very  much  out  of  place.  The  poor  creatures  are  often  placed 
iu  a  little  hut  built  for  the  purpose,  and  left  to  themselves  without 
any  assistance  whatever,  and  the  number  of  umbilical  herniae  which 
are  met  with  in  consequence  is  very  great."  Dr.  L.  practiced  as  an 
accoucheur  only  in  difficult  cases,  and  thus  secured  the  good  will 
and  esteem  of  the  people.    Having  in  a  certain  instance  cured  a  case 
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of  sterility,  he  was  beset  afterwards  with  numerous  applications  for 
the  ''Child  medicine."  One  would  say,  **I  am  getting  old;  you  see 
here  and  there  gray  hairs  on  my  head,  and  I  have  no  child  ;  you 
know  how  Bechuanas  (a  certain  tribe)  cast  their  old  wives  away  ; 
what  can  I  do?    I  have  no  child  to  bring  water  to  me.'' 

The  remedies  used  by  the  natives  are  not  very  numerous;  still 
they  have  something  or  other  by  which  they  fulfill  quite  a  variety  of 
indications.  Cupping  for  inflammatory  diseases  is  often  resorted  to 
by  certain  tribes  Goho  is  emetic  and  purgative;  it  is  not  so  much 
used  as  a  remedy  for  sickness,  as  it  is  as  a  test  of  guilt.  Persons 
accused  of  witchcraft,  theft  or  other  heinous  offenses,  are  required 
to  take  a  strong  decoction  of  this  substance,  and  if  they  suivive  its 
effects,  they  are  regarded  as  innocent ;  it  is  called  the  Ordeal" 
medicine,  and  from  what  Dr.  L.  says  of  its  properties  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  annually  destroyed  by  it,  it  must  be  very 
poisonous  in  large  doses.  The  accused,  conscious  of  being  innocent, 
approach  the  Ordeal  with  confidence.  Shinkando^  a  very  virulent 
poison,  is  used  by  other  tribes  in  their  Ordtal.  Mupakasi  is  used 
as  an  antidote  to  poisons.  Muhundukundu  is  a  fehrifvge  prescribed 
in  decoction  in  the  same  way  as  quinine  ;  it  grows  plentifully  in  the 
country,  and  cures  intermittent  fever.  Kalcumaii  is  also  a  febrifuge, 
and  used  in  intermittent  fever.  Eskinencia  is  used  in  croup  and 
sore  throat.  Itaka  is  used  to  produce  diaphoresis  in  fever  ;  this  is 
brought  into  the  country  by  the  Arabs  and  sold  to  the  natives  at 
Kilimane.  Mutuva  is  used  for  coughs,  cold,  etc.  Mudama  is  a 
stringent  vermifuge.  There  are  some  tribes,  north  of  the  Cape 
colony,  on  the  Leeba  and  Lecambye  rivers,  far  in  the  interior, 
among  whom  small  poz  appeared  some  thirty  years  ago.  **  Singu- 
larly enough  the  people  used  inoculation  for  this  disease,  and  in  one 
village  where  they  seem  to  have  chosen  a  malignant  case  from 
which  to  innoculate  with,  nearly  the  whole  village  was  cut  off. 

Circumcision. — **A11  the  Bechuana  and  Caffre  tribes,  south  of 
the  Zambesi,  practice  circumcision,  but  the  rites  observed  are  care- 
fully concealed.  The  initiated  alone  can  approach,  but  in  this  town 
(Bamangoato)  I  was  once  a  spectator  of  the  second  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  the  circumcision  called  'secku*  Just  at  the  dawn  of  day  a 
row  of  boys  of  nearly  fourteen  years  of  age  stood  naked  in  the  katla, 
each  having  a  pair  of  sandals  as  shields  on  his  hands.  Facing  them 
stdod  the  men  of  the  town  in  a  similar  state  of  nudity,  all  armed 
with  long  thin  wands  of  a  tough,  strong,  supple  bush,  called  moret- 
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la,  and  engaged  in  a  dance  named  kolia,  in  whicli  questions  are  put 
to  the  boys  as,  'Will  you  guard  tlie  Chief  well?  Will  you  herd  the 
cattle  well  ?'  and  while  the  latter  give  an  aflarmative  response,  the 
men  rush  forward  to  them,  and  each  aims  a  full -weight  blow  at  the 
back  of  one  of  the  boys.  Shielding  himself  with  the  sandals  above 
his  head,  he  causes  the  supple  wand  to  descend  and  bend  into  his 
back,  and  every  stroke  inflicted  thus  makes  the  blood  squirt  out  of 
a  wound  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  long.  At  the  end  of  the  dance, 
the  boys'  backs  are  seamed  with  wounds  and  weals,  the  scars  of 
which  remain  through  life.  This  is  intended  to  harden  the  young 
soldiers  and  prepare  them  for  the  rank  of  men.  After  this  ceremony, 
and  after  killing  a  rhinoceros,  they  may  marry  a  wife." 

An  instrument  with  which  the  Lion  is  hunted,  and  also  used  in 
war,  is  the  poisoned  arrow.  Dr.  L.  was  shown  the  poison  used.  *  *  It 
is  the  entrails  of  a  caterpillar,  called  N'gwa,  half  an  inch  long. 
They  squeese  out  these  and  place  them  all  around  the  bottom  of  the 
barb,  and  allow  the  poison  to  dry  in  the  sun.  They  are  very  careful 
to  cleanse  the  nails  after  using  the  poison  as  a  small  portion  intro- 
duced into  a  scratch  acts  like  morbid  matter  in  dissecting  wounds." 
The  Bushmen  have  the  reputation  of  curing  the  wounds  of  the  poi- 
son. They  administer  the  caterpillar  itself  in  combination  with  fat. 
Another  poison,  used  on  the  arrows,  is  the  milky  juice  of  the  Euphor- 
bia. When  a  quantity  of  this  juice  is  mixed  with  the  water  of  a 
pond,  a  whole  herd  of  Zebras  will  fall  dead  after  drinking  it  before 
they  have  moved  away  two  miles.  On  oxen  and  man  it  acts  as  a 
drastic  purgative. 

The  practice  of  these  Bushmen,  who  are  about  the  most  degra- 
ded tribe  in  Africa,  looks  like  Homeopathy — caterpillar  the  disease, 
caterpillar  the  remedy.  Poor  Hahnemann,  it  seems,  has  even  been 
anticipated  by  the  natives  of  Africa. — nil  novi  sub  sole.'* 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  state  of  medicine  it  seems  that  the 
natives,  either  by  intuition  or  experiment,  recognize  in  the  substan- 
ces with  which  they  are  surrounded  the  means  of  alleviating  dis- 
tress and  curing  disease.  They  are  not  Expectant"  practitioners, 
believing  in  Nature  as  competent  to  do  all  the  work — but  without, 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  knowing  any  thing  correctly  of  the  na- 
ture of  morbid  actions,  they  use  medicines  freely  and  of  powerful 
properties.  By  accident  we  discovered  the  most  important  article 
of  the  materia  medica.    They  likely  discovered  the  remedy  for 
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African  fever  ia  the  same  way.  How  innoculation  for  small-pox 
become  known,  and  who  introduced  circumcision  there  are  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  After  all,  medicine  in  South  Africa  seems  not  be- 
hind any  thing  else.  Without  a  knowledge  of  letters  or  figures,  with- 
out agriculture  or  architecture,  without  being  even  acquainted  with 
their  own  ages,  the  natives  have  managed  to  find  out  something  in 
regard  to  the  substances  that  will  cure  the  diseases  with  which  they 
are  most  frequently  afllicted. 

It  is  refreshing  to  get  hold  of  a  book  such  as  the  one  before  us. 
It  increases  our  knowledge  of  the  Earth  and  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
may  be  said  that  there  is  little  in  it  calculated  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. This  remark  ought  not  be  made.  Whatever  pertains  to 
natural  history  has  ^bearing  directly  or  remotely  on  the  medical 
profession.  Every  portion  of  the  Earth — its  geography,  hydro- 
graphy, geology,  botany  and  zoology,  ought  to  interest  the  medical 
man ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  contemplation  of  things  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  and  with  reference  to  circumstances,  that  correct  notions  can 
be  formed.  A  country  by  these  travels  is  opened  up  of  great  ex- 
tent, having  a  conformation,  and  possessed  of  agricultural  resources, 
that  must  strike  the  uninitiated  with  perfect  surprise.  Upon  it  herds 
of  tropical  animals,  in  numbers  that  stagger  credulity,  feed  upon  a 
vegetation  which  for  luxuriance  has  no  parallel  upon  the  earth. 
Upon  the  country  the  Sun  never  ceases  to  bend  his  warm  and  genial 
rays — no  winter  scarcely,  but  an  eternal  spring.  Thus  circum- 
stanced we  have  a  race  of  mankind,  marked  by  the  peculiarities  of 
the  circumstances  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  A  dark  skin, 
thick  lips,  prognathous  skull,  and  elongation  of  the  os  calcis,  distin- 
guish them  from  other  races.  They  wear  no  clothing,  because  they 
need  none  ;  they  give  themselves  but  little  trouble  about  art  or  agri- 
culture, because  the  earth  produces,  without  being  teased  to  it,  an 
abundance  of  food ;  they  have  not  science  enough  to  reckon  their 
own  ages  or  the  distances  from  place  to  place,  but  measure  time  by 
the  generations  that  have  lived  ;  they  cultivate  war  with  each  other 
as  an  institution,  and  their  greatest  ambition  is  to  be  good  warriors  ; 
they  are  superstitious  in  regard  to  every  thing  they  can  not  readily 
comprehend  ;  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  religious,  for  no  efforts  in 
this  line  have  been  successful ;  they  have  their  diseases,  medical  and 
surgical,  and  they  have  their  doctors  to  cure  them  ;  their  moral 
sense  does  not  prevent  them  from  murdering  each  other,  from  hold- 
ing each  other  as  slaves,  or  from  selling  each  other  to  slave-traders ; 
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they  have  good  feelings  toward  -white  men  who  go  among  them  for 
the  purpose  of  amehorating  their  condition ;  they  were  charmed 
with  Dr.  L.  because  they  regarded  him  as  a  wise,  good  man,  who 
came  among  them  with  good  intentions. 

The  success  of  Dr.  L.  as  a  traveler  in  Africa  we  regard  as  being 
mostly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  he  secured,  at  the  start,  an  es- 
cort of  able  bodied  men  from  the  chief  of  the  Makololo  tribe.  The 
many  times  his  life  was  endangered  by  the  tribes  through  whose 
territory  he  passed,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  his  objects,  renders  it 
morally  certain  that  without  this  escort  he  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate  as  Mungo  Park  on  the  Niger.  Besides,  it  was  his  almost 
universal  practice  when  entering  the  territory  of  the  tribes,  from 
whom  hostility  were  apprehended,  to  send  forward  a  conciliatory 
message  to  the  chiefs,  thus  testing  in  advance  the  practicability  of 
progress. 

Throughout  the  volume  the  impression  is  made,  that  S.  Africa  is 
capable  of  receiving  the  impress  of  European  Civilization.  This  in- 
volves two  questions — the  capability  of  the  natives,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  climate.  Without  any  kind  of  doubt  the  natives  are  capa- 
ble of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  Whether,  however, 
they  can  be  sufficiently  elevated,  with  their  circumstances,  to  appre- 
ciate a  high  order  of  civilization  is  among  the  problems  that  have 
yet  to  be  solved.  Were  they  compelled  to  work  one -half  of  the 
year  to  get  food,  and  raiment  for  the  other  half,  the  probabilities  in 
their  favor  would  be  increased.  The  climate  is  mortiferous  to  the 
white  race.  This  seems  to  be  rendered  certain  by  all  the  experi- 
ments made.  The  Author  suffered  in  his  own  person  twenty-seven 
attacks  of  fever.  The  Portuguese  colonies  at  Londa,  and  in  Mozam- 
bique, are  sickly  after  having  been  in  existence  for  centuries.  Eu- 
ropeans as  we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  Hamburgh  vessel  wrecked 
near  Kilamane  on  the  East  Coast,  die  in  being  detained  for  a  short 
time  there.  The  labor,  therefore,  of  getting  up  a  civilization  for 
this  part  of  Africa  and  of  carrying  it  on  must  be  performed  by  Afri- 
cans themselves.  The  presence  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  among 
certain  tribes  in  Mozambique  shows  that  the  Jews  have  succeeded  to 
some  extent  with  their  religion.  The  rite,  however,  seems  so  dis- 
torted now  that  it  would  not  likely  be  acknowledged  as  valid  by  an 
Israelite. 
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Art.  II. —  Case  of  Hcematuria,  resulting  in  Uraemi  and  T>eath.  By 
J.  Houston,  Jamestown,  Ohio. 

I  was  called  Sunday,  A.  M.,  July  19,  1857,  to  see  E.  W  m, 

aged  fifty  years,  of  nervo-billious  temperament ;  found  him  suffering 
acute  pain  in  the  right  lumbar  region,  extending  along  the  course  of 
the  ureter ;  pain  continuous,  pulse  one  hundred,  small  and  hard, 
frequent  vomiting,  tongue  dry  and  slightly  red  at  the  edges,  constant 
thirst,  profuse  perspiration  of  the  face  and  chest,  with  cold  extrem- 
ities. The  urine  of  a  dark  red  color  perfectly  neutral,  imparting  a 
red  stain  to  white  linen,  and  on  the  application  of  heat  a  coaglum 
was  formed.  The  quantity  of  the  discharge  varied  but  little  from 
a  healthy  standard.  These  symptoms  continued  without  any  remis- 
sion for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  pain  subsided  the  stomach 
became  more  quiet,  the  thirst  less  urgent,  the  pulse  reduced  to  ninety, 
and  a  more  even  and  natural  temperature  pervaded  the  whole  sur- 
face. There  remained  a  slight  fulness  and  tenderness  of  the  affected 
side,  extending  from  the  spine  to  the  regi©  pubis,  rendering  an  effort 
to  assume  either  the  erect  or  recumbent  position  exceedingly  pain- 
ful. This  tenderness  continued  to  gradually  subside  for  three  days, 
after  which  time  it  attracted  no  further  attention. 

Thursday  23.  The  patient  expressed  himself  as  feeling  quite 
comfortable;  has  a  good  appetite,  but  occasionally  vomits  after 
taking  nourishment ;  bowels  regular;  continued  to  walk  about  his 
room  up  to  Sunday  26,  when  he  became  drowsy  and  listless,  slight 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  was  observed,  his 
respiration  abnormally  slow,  (twelve  inspirations  to  the  minute,) 
pulse  ninety ;  urine  unchanged  in  appearance,  and  on  examination 
under  the  microscope  was  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
blood  corpuscles.  This  you  will  remember,  was  his  condition  on 
Monday  27th, 

Tuesday  28.    No  change  in  the  symptoms  worthy  of  notice. 

Wednesday  29,  4  o'clock  A.  M.  Suddenly  seized  with  a  most 
terrific  convulsion,  followed  by  four  hours  of  profound  coma  ;  this 
was  again  succeeded  by  an  exhilaration  of  spirits,  manifested  by  an 
inordinate  desire  to  converse,  and  a  hurried  anxiety  to  close  up  his 
«  business  matters,  being  fully  impressed  of  his  approaching  dissolution, 
and  at  the  same  time  retaining  full  possession  of  his  intellectual  fac- 
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ulties.  The  spasms  continued  to  recur  at  intervals  of  from  nine  to 
twelve  hours,  up  to  Friday  31st,  each  spasm  followed  by  profound 
coma  of  from  two  to  six  hours  duration,  during  which  time  he  could 
not  be  aroused;  his  breathing  was  stertorous  and  still  more  prolonged 
from  three  to  six  inspirations  to  the  minute,  and  frequently  forty 
seconds  would  elapse  between  the  respiratory  movements.  After  a 
period  varying  as  before  mentioned,  he  would  suddenly  arouse  and 
after  a  few  incoherent  remarks  become  perfectly  rational,  and  con- 
verse as  freely  and  cheerfully  as  he  had  formerly  done;  these 
extremes  of  depression  and  excitement  of  the  nervous  centres  inva- 
riably succeeded  each  other,  during  the  continuance  of  the  spasms 
the  discharge  from  the  kidney  much  diminished.  As  to  follow  the 
history  of  the  case  fiom  day  to  day,  would  be  a  repetition.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  from  Friday,  31  P.  M.,  there  was  frequent  spasmodic 
contractions  of  some  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  but  no 
general  spasm.  The  urine  lost  its  dark  red  color,  but  still  contained 
blood  corpuscles  in  great  profusion,  and  numerous  casts  of  tubes 
was  beautifully  displayed  under  the  microscope,  the  coma  become 
more  constant,  up  to  Tuesday,  August  4,  when  he  died. 

To  remark  upon  this  case,  deprived  as  we  are,  of  those  great  and 
important  land  marks  that  a  post  mortem  inspection  afifords,  would 
be  mere  speculation,  at  least  so  far  as  the  pathological  characters 
are  concerned. 

Did  the  hemorrhage  proceed  from  the  kidney  ?  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  symptoms  favor  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  inquiry; 
first  from  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  discharge,  it  being  a 
perfect  mixture  or  ferment  of  blood  and  urine  of  a  dark  red  color, 
the  whole  discharge  presenting  a  uniform  appearance  while  flowing 
from  the  urethra,  undergoing  no  change  in  this  respect,  after  remain- 
ing quiet. 

Another  but  a  negative  reason  for  this  opinion  is  the  absence  of 
iiTitation  in  the  other  parts  of  the  system  of  organs,  endowed  as  they 
are  with  a  higher  degree  of  sensibility,  and  occupying  a  more  super- 
ficial position  than  the  kidneys. 

Whether  the  hemorrhage  was  a  primary  afiection,  or  the  result  of 
an  organic  disease,  or  proceeded  from  a  calculus,  nothing  I  presume 
but  a  dissection  can  reveal. 
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Taking  the  history  and  symptoms  of  this  case  into  consideration, 
the  conclusion  seems  fair  that  death  resulted  from  a  deficient  cHm- 
ination  of  urea  from  the  blood.  Yet  when  we  take  into  account  the 
amount  of  the  discharge  from  the  kidneys  (a  portion  of  which  was 
undoubtedly  urine,)  it  would  seem  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
relation  between  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  amount  of 
urine  retained  in  the  blood,  to  account  for  the  former.  But  by 
adopting  the  theory,  that  in  uraemia  a  new  substance  is  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  urine^  which  is  the 
real  poisonous  agent,  the  difficulty  vanishes;  but  finally  to  what 
extent  was  the  retention  of  urea  in  the  blood  influenced  by  the  loss 
of  vigor  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  blood? 
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From  the  N".  0.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Influence  of  Anatomy  on  the  March  of  Civilization  :  By  J.  C.  Nott, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

The  science  of  medicine  is  so  widely  separated  from  the  range  of 
thought  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  (even  of  those  who  have 
been  liberally  educated)  that  few,  out  of  our  profession,  have  any 
proper  appreciation  of  the  intimate  connection  which  exists  between 
its  various  branches  and  other  departments  of  human  knowledge, 
and  a  still  smaller  number  have  any  idea  of  the  immense  influence 
the  medical  profession  has  exercised  on  the  march  of  civilization. 
Could  the  people  and  their  legislators  be  made  fully  sensible  of  the 
truths  I  propose  to  set  forth,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  award  to 
medical  colleges,  the  credit  which  they  justly  merit.  Few  States  in 
the  Union  have  fostered  these  institutions  with  such  liberal  hands  as 
that  of  Louisiana,  and  yet  her  people  are  already  feeling  benefits 
which  will  increase  from  year  to  year.  But  my  object  now  is  not 
simply  to  show  that  we  are  elevating  the  standard  of  medical  edu- 
cation from  year  to  year,  and  supplying  the  population  with  more 
intelligent  and  more  skilful  physicians,  but  that  while  we  place  the 
science  of  medicine  on  a  more  elevated  platform,  we,  at  the  same 
time,  elevate  all  other  departments  of  knowledge  with  it.    As  my 
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space  will  not  permit  allusion  to  other  departments  of  medical  edu- 
cation, as  chemistry,  botany,  etc.,  I  shall  confine  my  illustrations 
simply  to  that  of  Anatomy,  to  which  too  little  importance  is  attached 
by  those  outside  of  our  profession,  and  I  might  add  with  truth,  by 
too  many  in  the  profession. 

So  legitimately  are  all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge  con- 
nected together,  that  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  full 
value  of  any  one,  or  its  influence  on  others,  however  disconnected 
they  may  seem.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  asserted  that  there 
exists  no  science,  or  no  department  of  knowledge  so  isolated,  that  it 
does  not  receive  light  direct  or  indirect  from  others. 

It  may  be  laid  down,  as  an  axiom,  that  all  knowledge  is  derived  from 
the  study  of  nature.  The  mind  of  man  comes  into  the  world  a  blank, 
and  would  remain  so  were  it  cut  off  from  the  observation  and  study 
®f  objects  of  nature.  Locke,  in  his  immortal  work  on  the  under- 
standing was  the  first  to  develope  fully  the  great  truth  that  all 
knowledge  comes  through  our  senses,  for  though  the  mind  in  its 
progress  may  develop  certain  abstract  ideas,  even  these,  if  closely 
analyzed,  will  be  found  to  have  their  ground  work  in  ideas  received 
through  the  senses.  Imagine  a  man  who  had  never  seen  an  object 
in  nature — who  had  never  heard  a  sound — who  had  never  felt,  smelt 
or  tasted,  and  ask  what  abstract  ideas  his  mind  could  originate,  that 
would  possess  form  or  value.  In  fact,  all  our  knowledge  is  the 
result  of  the  action  of  our  minds  on  materials  derived  from  observa- 
tion of  the  objects  and  phenomena  of  the  external  world.  The 
boasted  mind  of  man  can  invent  nothing  but  falsehood — all  science — 
aM  knowledge  is  but  the  discovery  of  facts  of  nature  and  their  rela- 
tions. What,  for  example,  is  the  noble  Sicience  of  astronomy  ?  It 
is  no  invention  of  man.  The  master  minds  of  Newton,  Kepler, 
Laplace,  Herschel,  Leverier  and  others,  have  but  discovered  a  few  of 
the  laws  which  have  governed  the  celestial  bodies  for  millions  of 
years.  So  with  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  botony,  zoology, 
geology,  chemistry,  anatomy,  etc. 

Every  proposition  in  Euclid  is  based  on  a  law  of  nature.  It  was 
not  Euclid  that  made  the  right  angle  of  a  triangle  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  other  two  angles — or  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides.  When  the  chemist 
tells  us  that  all  substances  in  nature  may  be  resolved  into  some  sixty 
simple  elements — that  these  may  be  recombined  to  form  well  known 
inorganic  compounds  ;  and  that  they  combine  in  certain  definite 
proportions,  he  only  proclaims  discoveries  of  beautiful  laws  of  nature. 

How  stands  the  case  with  our  own  science  of  medicine  ?  What 
are  we  daily  striving  at  ?  Is  it  not  simply  to  extend  our  discoveries  ? 
We  seek  with  the  dissecting  knife  and  microscope  to  extend  our 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  numan  body.  We  seek  to  extend 
our  knowledge  of  its  functions,  and  the  action  of  morbid  causes  upon 
it ;  and  we  seek  in  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  for  remedies 
to  heal  its  maladies.  Every  new  splint  the  surgeon  shapes,  or  new 
instrument  he  brings  to  light,  is  but  an  appliance  to  carry  out  a  me- 
chanical principle  which  exists  in  nature. 
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We  may  then,  I  think,  fairly  assume  the  truth  of  the  two  propo- 
sitions thus  briefly  alluded  to  :  First,  That  the  mind  of  man  com- 
mences its  existence  in  darkness,  and  would  remain  so,  were  it  not 
for  the  perceptions  received  through  the  five  senses,  which  places  us 
ia  relation  with  the  external  world.  Second,  All  our  knowledge  is 
derived  from  the  observation  of  nature,  and  the  operation  of  our 
minds  upon  ideas  so  obtained. 

If,  then,  it  be  true  that  the  mind  of  man  is  enlightened  and  ex- 
panded by  the  study  of  nature,  it  is  evident  that  the  wide  field  cov- 
ered by  the  science  of  anatomy  must  yield  the  richest  of  all  harvests, 
and  one  well  worthy  of  the  great  minds  of  Cuvier,  Palas,  Blainville, 
GeofFroy,  St.  Hilaire,  Agassiz,  John  Hunter,  Owen,  Leidy,  and  many 
others,  who  have  not  only  widely  extended  the  horizon  of  specula- 
tive, but  of  useful  knowledge. 

You  must  not  commit  the  grave  error  of  thinking  that  the  science 
of  anatomy  belongs  to  the  doctor's  shop  alone.  On  the  contrary, 
anatomy  in  its  more  general  and  philosophic  acceptation,  is  the 
Scunce  of  Organization,  considered  in  the  dififerent  living  beingr, 
from  the  simplest  zoophyte  up  to  man.  The  series  of  organized 
beings,  forms  an  immense  chain,  the  extent  of  which  the  accumu- 
lated labors  of  ages  has  not  been  able  to  measure.  The  air,  the 
earth,  the  mighty  deep  are  all  populated  by  living  beings,  which,  by 
their  infinite  variety  of  orcjanization,  form  and  size,  attest  the  inex- 
haustible fecundity  of  nature.  Thus  while  among  the  mammiflfers 
life  is  maintained  by  the  most  complicated  apparatus,  we  find  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  animals,  like  the  hydra,  polyps,  etc.,  which 
have  been  alternately  ranged  with  animals  and  vegetables.  Nor  are 
the  varieties  in  size  less  striking,  ranging  from  the  mammoth  or 
whale  down  to  the  animalculse,  a  million  of  which  the  microscope 
discovers  in  a  single  drop  of  water.  Even  the  animalculse,  so  in- 
finitely small  to  our  senses,  may  in  turn  become  gigantic,  compared 
to  others  yet  to  be  discovered  with  more  perfect  instruments. 

You  at  once  perceive  then  that  anatomy  is  the  most  vast  of  all 
sciences — far  too  vast  for  any  one  mind.  Hence  the  necessity  of  di- 
viding it  up  into  many  departments,  any  one  of  which  may  fully 
occupy  the  lifetime  of  one  man. 

We  shall  proceed  to  point  out  in  succession,  the  connection  between 
anatomy  and.  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  viz  :  mental  philosophy,  fine  arts,  zoology,  geology,  ju- 
risprudence, political  economy,  ethnology,  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion, etc. 

1st.  Let  us  inquire  what  connection  exists  between  anatomy  and 
mental  philosophy  ?  Science  is  one  thing —  religion  is  another,  and 
should  in  the  present  sensitive  state  of  the  public  mind,  be  kept  as 
much  apart  as  possible,  and  it  is  not  our  desire  here  to  make  any 
allusion  to  the  soul,  or  immortal  part  of  man  ;  but  the  mind,  the 
intellectual  powers,  are  clearly  functions  of  that  organ  called  the 
brain,  and  we  should  commence  our  study  of  the  mind,  by  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  organ  from  which  it  emanates.    The  mind  is 
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almost  null  in  the  new  born  infant — it  grows  and  gains  strength  on 
to  mature  age — it  is  deranged  by  disease  of  the  brain,  and  is  anni- 
hilated by  compression  and  other  injuries,  Every  thing,  then,  proves 
that  its  intellectual  functions  depend  upon  the  integrity  of  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  brain. 

The  metaphysician  who  attempts  to  investigate  thought,  and  to 
decompose  the  complicated  operations  of  the  understanding,  can 
make  no  solid  progress  without  laying  his  ground  work  in  the  struc- 
ture, and  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  brain,  organs  of  sense, 
and  spinal  system.  The  leading  mental  philosophers  of  the  past 
age  were  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  anatomy,  and  Descartes, 
Locke,  Malebranche,  Condillac  and  others,  were  versed  in  the  anato- 
my and  took  it  as  their  point  of  departure.  But  it  is  to  the  labors 
of  Gall,  and  those  who  have  followed  in  his  footsteps,  that  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  our  advance  in  mental  philosophy.  While  on 
the  one  hand,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  justifies  us  in  mapping  out  the  faculties  of  the  brain  on 
its  surface,  as  Gall  has  done,  still  the  merit  cannot  be  denied  him, 
of  having  given  a  new  impetus  and  better  direction  to  the  study  of 
mental  philosophy.  He  has  at  least  clearly  proven,  that  certain 
grand  divisions  of  the  brain,  preside  over  certain  groups  of  functions 
— the  anterior — the  posterior  parts  of  the  brain — the  cerebellum — 
and  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  although  their  functions  are  not  all 
clearly  defined,  yet  diflfer  widely  in  those  they  perform.  And  not 
less  important  are  the  great  discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  of  the 
functions  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  its  system  of  nerves.  A  familiar 
illustration  of  all  this  may  be  given  in  the  organs  of  sense — the  eye 
— the  ear — olfactory  organ — the  tongue,  have  each  a  nerve  leading 
to  and  connected  with  a  point  of  the  brain,  and  each  has  a  distinct 
function  to  perform  ;  did  the  optic  nerve  connect  with  the  brain  at 
•  the  point  of  origin  of  the  auditory  nerve,  there  would  be  no  vision, 
and  vice  versa  of  the  auditory  nerve  ;  it  is  clear,  then,  that  one  point 
of  the  brain  gives  sight,  another  hearing,  another  smell,  another 
taste,  etc.,  showing  clearly  that  the  brain  is  a  compound  organ,  hav- 
ing many  functions  to  perform. 

And  here  comes  in  the  great  science  of  comparative  anatomy,  to 
show  how  indispensable  it  is  to  the  proper  understanding  of  man, 
and  to  illustrate  the  remark  of  BuflPon,  that  if  **no  other  animal 
than  man  had  lived,  we  should  know  much  less  of  man  than  we  do." 

In  fact,  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  of  man,  has  been  derived  from  the  dissection  of  animals. 
Now  man  belongs  to  that  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  which 
the  term  vertehrata  has  been  assigned  by  the  naturalists.  The  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  this  division  is  found  in  the  existence  of  a  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  and  vertebral  column.  The  vertehrata  have  been 
subdivided  into  mammiffers,  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes,  all  of  whom 
have  a  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

Anatomy  teaches  us  that  man  possesses  the  most  complicated  and 
perfect  nervous  system  known,  and  by  following  the  chain  on  down- 
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wards  through  the  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes,  we  find  that 
the  brain  becomes  smaller  and  less  perfect,  one  organ  after  another 
is  diminished  or  left  out,  until  in  the  lowest  links  but  little  brain  and 
little  intelligence  is  left.  If  we  pass  on  from  the  Veriebraia,  through 
the  three  remaining  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  viz  :  jirticulata, 
the  Mollusca,  and  the  Badiata,  we  shall  find  that  not  only  the  brain, 
but  the  entire  nervous  sjstem  disappear,  and  even  the  special  organs 
of  sense. 

It  is  by  anatomy,  then,  that  the  mental  philosopher  has  been  able 
to  study  and  analyse  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. He  can  go  back  and  commence  almost  at  the  worm,  and  by 
following  on  the  chain  upwards  through  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  and 
warm-blooded  animals,  discover  that  one  organ  after  another  is  ad- 
ded, each  of  which  has  its  special  use,  until  he  reaches  such  struc- 
tures as  the  brains  of  Napoleon,  Newton  and  Locke. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  you  one  of  the  great  results  of  comparative 
anatomy.  It  is  the  ground  work  of  mental  philosophy,  and  no  in- 
tellect, however  gigantic,  could  ever  trace,  the  connection  between 
mind  and  matter,  without  the  dissecting  knife  and  microscope. 

Even  sculpture  and  painting,  those  twin  arts,  that  so  charm  the 
eye,  refine  the  taste,  and  expand  the  mind  of  man,  are  not  less  in- 
debted to  the  aid  of  anatomy  for  the  high  perfection  to  which  they 
have  attained  in  our  day.  A  certain  amount  of  anatomical  instruc- 
tion is  now  considered  as  essential  in  every  school  of  design.  What 
excellence  could  the  historical  painter  attain,  without  a  knowledge  of 
those  muscles  of  the  face  which  give  expression  to  the  various  pas- 
sions and  emotions  of  the  mind  ;  or  of  those  of  the  limbs  and  trunk 
which  give  expression  to  the  motions  and  attitudes  of  living  man  ? 
The  most  beautiful  object  in  nature  to  us,  is  the  human  form  divine  ; 
who  can  gaze  upon  the  Apollo  or  the  Venus,  the  Laocoon,  or  the 
dying  Gladiator,  without  the  most  pleasurable  emotion  ;  and  they 
give  us  pleasure  because  they  are  true  to  nature.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  sculptors  who  produced  these  unrivalled  works  of  art,  lived 
in  a  day  when  dissections  were  not  tolerated,  and  anatomy  was  in 
its  infancy.  In  reply,  we  say,  that  we  do  not  know  with  certainty 
even  the  names  of  many  of  the  artists,  and  therefore  can  know  little 
of  their  knowledge  of  anatomy  ;  but  we  can  say,  whether  they  did 
or  did  not  dissect,  they  studied  the  external  anatomy  of  man  with  a 
fidelity  which  never  can  be  surpassed  ;  the  swell  and  outline  of  every 
muscle,  the  eminences  and  depressions  of  every  bone,  the  motions  of 
every  joint,  every  trivial  furrow,  every  superficial  blood  vessel,  or 
tendon,  the  irregularites  of  the  skull,  etc.,  were  all  depicted  with  a 
fidelity  which  can  never  be  excelled-  No  one,  then,  will  deny  that 
anatomy  is  an  essential  element  in  the  education  of  the  sculptor  and 
painter. 

Need  I  now  address  myself  to  the  intelligent  jurist  and  ask  him  to 
turn  to  Paris  and  Fontblanque,  Beck,  Taylor,  and  other  works  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  say  how  much  he  owes  to  the  labor  of 
the  anatomist,  to  say  nothing  of  medical  chemistry  ?    How  often  is 
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the  anatomist  called  before  the  coroner,  or  into  courts  of  justice  to 
determine  a  point  of  life  and  death.  Questions  of  infanticide  have 
often  to  be  decided  by  the  testimony  of  the  medical  man  alone  ;  in 
cases  of  death  arising  from  blows,  wounds,  etc.,  it  is  the  anatomist 
who  is  to  decide,  and  upon  his  testimony  alone,  hangs,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  lives  of  human  beings,  and  the  momentous  decisions  of 
damning  guilt  or  of  innocence.  But  it  would  be  almost  an  insult  to 
intelligence  to  dwell  upon  a  point  so  palpable  as  this. 

Where  shall  I  begin,  or  where  shall  I  end,  when  I  undertake  to 
tell  you  of  the  connection  between  anatomy  and  the  vast  science  of 
Zoology?  What  is  meant  by  the  term  Zoology?  It  covers  the  en- 
tire physical  history  of  every  living  being,  and  every  fossil  remain, 
from  the  animalculae  or  zoopyhte  up  to  the  most  gigantic  animal 
forms.  Zoology,  then,  must  necessarily  have  comparative  anatomy 
for  its  ground  work.  Comparative  anatomy  not  only  examines  into 
the  minute  structure  of  each  organized  species,  but  it  is  its  province 
to  compare  them  together,  to  study  their  affinities  or  discordances,  to 
arrange  them  into  groups  having  anatomical  relation,  and  to  open  to 
our  view  that  stupendous  plan  by  which  an  All-wi;e  Providence  has 
populated  and  repopulated  our  globe.  We  have  only  to  turn  back 
to  the  works  of  Buifon  to  prove  how  indispensable  is  anatomy  to  the 
science  of  zoology.  Biiffon  was  truly  a  great  and  useful  man  in  his 
way,  and  to  the  charm  which  his  genius  threw  around  Natural  His- 
tory, are  we  greatly  indebted  for  the  impetus  given  to  its  study  du- 
ring the  past  century.  Ko  man  was  ever  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  Nature's  works  ;  no  man  ever 
searched  more  diligently  for  landmarks  by  which  to  classify  and  ar- 
range the  immense  mass  of  material  over  which  his  mind  wandered ; 
and  never  did  gorgeous  and  ^attractive  style  do  more  in  awakening 
the  attention  of  others  to  the  study  of  Nature's  works  ;  but  after  all 
there  was  something  wanting  to  give  solidity  and  durability  to  his 
plan,  and  to  elevate  Natural  History  to  the  level  of  a  true  science, 
it  was  the  want  of  anatomy. 

When  the  naturalist  of  our  day  looks  over  the  fifty  volumes  of 
Buftbn,  he  marvels  at  the  extent  of  his  labor  ;  is  fascinated  with 
his  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  external  forms  of  animals,  their  habits, 
instincts,  geographical  distribution,  etc.  ;  but  when  we  seek  for  those 
solid  materials  out  of  which  to  construct  an  exact  science,  we  turn 
to  the  labors  of  Daubenton,  the  modest,  but  gifted  coUaborateur  of 
Buflfon,  who  has  left  us  dissections  of  nearly  two  hundred  species  of 
animals,  so  full  and  accurate  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  as  far 
as  these  details  extended  ,  but  Daubenton  attempted  no  complete 
classification  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Comparative  anatomy,  by  leading  us  to  an  exact  appreciation  of 
the  organic  resemblances  and  differences  presented  by  all  animals, 
is  now  regarded  as  the  sole  solid  basis  of  their  classification. 

It  is  to  Cuvier  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  truly  scientific 
classification  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  is  fuunded  on  the  organi- 
zation, and  the  principle  of  natural  anatomical  affinities.    It  follows 
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the  descending  order,  beginning  with  the  most  complex  type  at  the 
summit,  and  placing  the  most  simple  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  He 
divides  all  known  animals  into  two  grand  anatomical  divisions,  viz : 
the  Veriehrata,  or  those  having  a  spinal  column,  and  second,  the 
Invertebrata,  or  those  having  no  spinal  column.  The  latter  are 
again  divided  into  Articulata,  Mollusca,  and  Radiata,  and  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  is  thus  divided  into  four  grand  departments,  which 
are  based  entirely  on  anatomical  distinctions.  If  we  go  on  down 
through  the  orders,  classes,  famihes,  generations  and  species,  we 
find  that  anatomy  is  still  our  guide,  and  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  surely  place  each  animal.  It  is  only  when  well  marked  ana- 
tomical distinctions  cease,  that  our  doubts  and  disputes  commence. 

When,  for  example,  you  place  beside  each  other,  a  bear  and  a 
dog,  you  discover  anatomical  differences  which  at  once  point  to  spe- 
cific difference  and  distinct  origin.  But  when  you  place  beside  each 
other  the  dog,  wolf,  fox  and  jackal,  though  they  have  some  external 
differences,  their  anatomical  structure  is  identical — they  have  the 
same  number  and  form  of  teeth,  the  same  number  and  form  of  bones 
in  the  skeleton,  and  the  same  internal  organs  ;  but,  the  comparative 
anatomist  requires  but  a  single  bone  or  tooth  of  the  bear  to  say  that 
it  is  not  a  dog,  or  a  wolf,  or  deer — but  a  bear,  and  nothing  but  a 
bear. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  Are  all  horses  of  one  species  or  ori- 
gin ? — are  all  dogs — all  cattle — all  our  domestic  sheep  and  goats  of 
one  species — nay,  more,  are  all  the  races  of  men  ot  one  species  ? 
We  are  at  sea  without  a  compass.  Anatomy  ceases  to  guide  us, 
and  it  is  probable  that  such  disputes  will  never  be  settled. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  noble  science  of  Geology,  which 
strives  to  know  the  chronology  and  formation  of  the  globe  ?  It  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  comparative  anatomy,  like  sculpture  with  paint- 
ing— in  fact,  organic  remains  are  the  hand-writing  of  the  Almighty 
upon  stone,  by  which  he  has  revealed  to  the  geologist  all  that  we 
know  of  Preadamite  history  of  the  Earth,  and  it  is  to  the  anatomical 
labor  of  the  immortal  Cuvier,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  most  im- 
portant geological  knowledge. 

The  following  quotations,  from  the  work  of  Professor  Hitchcock, 
on  "  Geology  and  Rehgion,"  in  allusion  to  the  fossil  remains  of  ex- 
tinct animals,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  intimate  and  extensive  con- 
nection between  comparative  anatomy  and  geology.  The  fossilif- 
erous  rocks,"  says  he,  *•  or  such  as  contain  animals  and  plants,  are 
not  less  than  six  or  seven  miles  in  perpendicular  tkicknesSy  and  are 
composed  of  hundreds  of  alternating  layers  of  different  kinds,  all  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  deposited,  just  as  rocks  are  now  forming, 
at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  seas  ;  and  hence  their  deposition  must 
have  occupied  an  immense  period  of  time.  Even  if  we  admit  that 
this  deposition  went  on  in  particular  places  much  faster  than  at  pre- 
sent, a  variety  of  facts  forbids  the  supposition  that  this  was  the  gen- 
eral mode  of  their  formation. 

**  The  remains  of  animals  and  plants  found  in  the  earth  are  not 
mingled  confusedly  together,  but  are  found  arranged,  for  the  most 
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part,  in  as  much  order  as  the  drawers  of  a  well  regulated  cabinet. 
In  general,  they  appear  to  have  lived  and  died  on  or  near  the  spots 
sphere  they  are  now  found  ;  and  as  countless  millions  of  these  re- 
mains are  often  found  piled  together,  so  as  to  form  almost  entire 
mountains,  the  periods  requisite  for  their  formation  must  have  been 
immensely  long. 

Still  fui-ther  confirmation  of  the  same  important  principle,  is 
found  in  the  well  established  fact,  that  there  have  been  upon  the 
globe,  previous  to  the  existing  races,  not  less  than  five  distinct  periods  of 
organized  existence  ;  that  is,  five  great  groups  of  animals  and  plants, 
so  completely  independent,  that  no  species  whatever  is  found  in  more 
than  one  of  them,  have  lived  and  successively  passed  away,  before 
the  creation  of  the  races  that  now  occupy  the  surface.  Other  stand- 
ard writers  make  the  number  of  these  periods  of  existence  as  many 
as  twelve.  Comparative  anatomy  testifies,  that  so  unlike  in  struc- 
ture were  these  different  groups,  that  they  could  not  have  co-existed 
in  the  same  climate  and  other  external  circumstances. 

"  There  are  abundant  facts  to  prove  that  the  climate  of  the  whole 
globe  was  warm  or  even  warmer  than  the  tropics  of  our  day,  and  the 
slow  change  from  warmer  to  colder,  appears  to  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  successive  destruction  of  the  different  races  ;  and  new 
ones  were  created,  better  adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of  the 
globe  ;  and  yet  each  group  seems  to  have  occupied  the  globe  through 
a  period  of  great  length,  so  that  we  here  have  another  evidence  of 
the  vast  cycles  of  time  that  must  have  rolled  away  even  since  the 
earth  became  habitable. 

"Among  the  thirty  thousand  species  of  animals  and  plants  found 
in  the  rocks,  very  few  living  species  have  been  detected  ;  and  even 
those  few  occur  in  the  most  recent  rocks,  while  in  the  secondary 
group,  not  less  than  six  miles  thick,  not  a  single  species  now  on  the 
globe  has  been  discovered.  Hence  the  present  races  did  not  exist 
till  after  those  in  the  secondary  rocks  had  died." 

Another  very  curious  result  of  anatomical  investigations  is  the  fact, 

that  the  laws  of  anatomy  have  always  been  the  same  since  organic 
structures  began  to  exist." 

"  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  organs  of  animals  were  beau- 
tifully adapted  to  perform  the  functions  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. But  it  was  not  till  the  investigations  of  Baron  Cuvier, 
within  the  last  half  century  that  it  was  known  how  mathematically 
exact  is  the  relation  between  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  frame, 
nor  how  precise  are  the  laws  of  variation  in  the  different  species,  by 
which  they  are  fitted  to  different  elements,  climates,  and  food.  It  is 
now  well  known  that  each  animal  structure  contains  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  correllation,  and  yet  the  whole  forms  a  harmonious  part  of  the 
entire  animal  system  of  the  globe. 

To  use  the  language  of  Cuvier  :  "Every  organized  individual," 
says  he,  forms  an  entire  system  of  its  own,  all  parts  of  which  mu- 
tually correspond,  and  concur  to  produce  a  certain  definite  purpose, 
by  reciprocal  action,  or  by  combining  towards  the  same  end.  Hence, 
none  of  these  separate  parts  can  change  their  forms  without  a  cor- 
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responding  change  in  the  other  parts  of  the  same  animal,  and  con- 
sequently each  of  these  parts  to  which  it  has  belonged.  Thus,  if 
the  viscera  of  any  animal  are  so  organized  as  only  to  be  fitted  for 
the  digestion  of  recent  flesh,  it  is  also  requisite  that  the  jaws  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  fit  them  for  devouring  prey ;  the  claws  must 
be  constructed  for  seizing  and  tearing  it  to  pieces  ;  the  teeth  for  cut- 
ting and  dividing  its  flesh  ;  the  entire  system  of  the  limbs,  or  organs 
of  motion,  for  pursuing  and  overtaking  it ;  and  the  organs  of  sense 
for  discovering  it  at  a  distance.  Nature  must  also  have  endowed  the 
brain  of  the  animal  with  sufficient  instinct  for  concealing  itself,  and 
laying  plans  to  catch  its  necessary  victims."  This  is  the  picture  of 
a  carnivorous  animal,  and  the  same  adaptation  of  structure  and  in- 
stincts to  mode  of  life  will  be  found  in  the  herbiverous  and  all  oth- 
ers, large  or  small,  perfectly  or  imperfectly  organized.  Hence," 
says  Cuvier,  *•  any  one  who  observes  merely  the  print  of  a  cloven 
hoof,  may  conclude  that  it  has  been  left  by  a  ruminant  animal,  and 
regard  the  conclusion  as  equally  certain  with  any  other  in  physics 
or  in  morals.  Consequently,  the  single  foot  mark  clearly  indicates 
to  the  observer  the  forms  of  the  teeth,  of  all  the  leg  bones,  thighs, 
shoulders,  and  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  of  the  animal  which  left  the 
mark. 

"  By  thus  employing  the  method  of  observation,  where  theory  is 
no  longer  able  to  direct  our  views,  we  procure  astonishing  results. 
The  smallest  fragmmt  of  bone,  even  the  most  apparently  insignificant 
apophysis,  possesses  a  fixed  and  determinate  character  relative  to 
the  cla&s,  order  or  genus  and  species  of  the  animal  to  which  it  be- 
longed ;  insomuch,  that  when  we  find  merely  the  extremity  of  a  well 
preserved  bone,  we  are  able,  by  a  careful  examination,  assisted  by 
analogy  and  exact  comparison,  to  determine  the  species  to  which  it 
once  belonged,  as  certainly  as  if  we  had  the  whole  animal  before  us. 

Cuvier  first  fully  tested  this  law  of  correllation  of  parts,  in  exist- 
ing animals,  but- it  remained  for  him  to  apply  the  same  principles  to 
remains  of  fossil  animals.  It  was  certain  that  if  the  laws  of  anatom- 
ical structure  were  the  same  in  the  pre-Adamite  creations,  as  they 
are  now,  the  above  principles  must  apply  equally  well  to  the  bones 
found  in  the  rocks,  and  though  often  only  scattered  fragments  are 
brouorht  to  light,  the  anatomist  would  be  able  to  re-construct  the 
whole  animal,  and  present  him  to  our  view. 

The  quarries  around  Paris  had  furnished  a  vast  number  of  bones 
of  strange  animals,  and  these  had  been  thrown  promiscuously  into 
the  collections  of  the  city.  Cuvier  determined  here  to  put  his  prin- 
ciples to  the  test  amidst  this  huge  and  confused  mass  of  fossil  re- 
mains. *' I  found  myself,"  says  he,  "as  if  placed  in  a  charnel 
house,  surrounded  by  mutilated  fragments  of  many  hundred  skele- 
tons, of  more  than  twenty  kinds  of  animals,  piled  confusedly  around 
me.  The  task  assigned  me  was  to  restore  them  all  to  their  original 
position.  At  the  command  of  comparative  anatomy ,  every  bone,  and 
every  fragment  of  a  bone  resumed  its  place.  I  cannot  find  words  to 
express  the  pleasure  I  experienced  in  seeing,  as  I  discovered  one 
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character,  how  all  the  consequences  which  I  predicted  from  it  were 
successively  confirmed  ;  the  feet  were  found  in  accordance  with  the 
characters  announced  by  the  teeth  ;  the  teeth  in  harmony  with  those 
indicated  beforehand  by  the  feet ;  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  thighs, 
and  every  connecting  portion  of  the  extremities,  were  found  to  set 
together  precisely  as  I  had  arranged  them,  before  my  conjectures 
were  verified  by  the  discovery  of  the  parts  entire  ;  in  short,  each 
species  was,  as  it  were,  re-constructed  from  a  single  one  of  its  com- 
ponent elements." 

Here,  then,  we  have  demonstrated,  by  the  light  of  anatomy,  that 
the  same  laws  ot  life  which  now  prevail  in  the  world,  have  existed 
through  a  succession  of  creations,  through  thousands,  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  probably  millions  of  years. 

Organic  remains,  too,  teach  us  that  there  have  been,  in  the  remot- 
est  geological  epochs,  viviparous  as  well  as  oviparous  creatures,  and 
gemmiparous  as  well  as  fissiparous  animals  and  plants.  They  were 
also  carnivorous,  herbivorous,  and  omniverous  animals ;  they  possess 
the  same  internal  organs  as  animals  of  our  day  and  they  were  gov- 
erned by  the  same  physiological  laws  as  those  of  the  present  day. 

What  a  wonderful  achievement  it  is  for  anatomy,  that  it  should 
thus  have  exhausted  the  existing  Fauna  of  the  earth,  and  have  fol- 
lowed up,  step  by  step,  the  foot-prints  of  the  Almighty,  through 
this  plan  so  vast  in  time,  so  gigantic  in  extent,  and  so  infinite  in 
wisdom  ! 

Nor  is  anatomy  without  intimate  connections  with  both  natural 
and  revealed  religion  Of  the  latter,  I  have  not  time  or  inclination 
to  speak  here ;  but  what  need  is  there  of  volumes  on  natural  religion 
with  facts  before  us  like  those  I  have  presented.  No  sane  man  could 
follow  this  long  chain  of  organized  beings  through  creation  after 
creation,  through  those  countless  ages  of  time,  could  reflect  on  that 
•  plan  which  has  been  working  with  such  harmony  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  doubt  there  is  a  Supreme  and  Overruling  intelligence,  and 
that  we  are  responsible  to  him,  and  him  alone,  for  our  acts  in  this 
world. 

Had  we  time,  I  could  easily  show  you  to  what  extent  even  physics 
are  indebted  to  anatomy.  The  human  frame  is  a  beautiful  machine, 
from  which  the  mechanic  arts  have  received  many  useful  lessons. 
It  is  a  system  of  levers,  fulcrums,  pulleys,  admirably  arranged  for 
motion  and  strength.  The  celebrated  Kipler  devoted  much  study 
to  the  structure  of  the  eye.  It  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Euler  the 
possibility  of  achromatic  lenses,  and  the  whole  science  of  optics  has 
gained  much  from  the  study  of  the  eye.  Of  like  importance  has 
been  the  anatomy  of  the  ear,  on  which  is  based  the  science  of 
acoustics. 

I  will  conclude  by  calling  your  attention  for  a  few  moments,  to 
one  point  more,  and  not  the  least  important,  viz  :  the  connection 
between  anatomy  and  ethnology. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  broad  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
behold  the  endless  vaiiety  of  human  beings  which  inhabit  it,  of  every 
shade  of  complexion,  of  the  most  opposite  physical  conformation, 
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and  of  the  most  diverse  moral  and  intellectual  characters  ;  I  say, 
when  we  look  upon  all  this,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  early  educa- 
tion, we  are  driven  to  ask  ourselves  the  question,  "Are  these  races 
of  men  of  one  parentage,  and  are  they  aHke  capable  of  moral  and 
intellectual  culiivation  ?"  The  origin  of  man  is  a  momentous  ques- 
tion, one  which  has  elicited  much  discussion  among  the  wisest  heads, 
and  is  one  which  I  shall  not  touch  here ;  but  still  the  physical  history 
of  man  has  certain  important  connections  with  the  view  of  anatomy 
I  am  now  placing  before  you,  which  render  it  impossible  for  me  to 
pass  it  by  in  silence,  without  doing  manifest  injustice  to  the  science 
of  anatomy,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  teach. 

Of  the  precise  epoch  at  which  man  was  placed  on  the  earth,  we 
know  nothing.  The  short  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher,  of  six 
thousand  years,  is  now  abandoned  by  every  well  informed  writer  in 
the  church  and  out  of  the  church ;  it  may  be  ten  thousand,  twenty 
thousand,  or  one  hundred  thousand  for  aught  we  know.  Nor  can 
we  divine  how  far  back  such  well  marked  races  as  Jews,  and  other 
white  races ;  Negroes,  Mongols,  Hottentots,  Australians,  Indians, 
Malays,  etc.,  etc  ,  first  made  their  appearance.  This  much,  however, 
has  been  positively  demonstrated  through  evidence  derived  from 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Chinese  monunients  and  records,  viz  ,  that 
the  Jews  and  other  white  races,  as  well  as  Negroes,  Egyptians, 
Mongols  and  other  well  marked  types  of  man  existed  at  least  five 
thousand  years  ago  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  they  now  are ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  these  forms  have,  during  this  long 
period,  been  permanent  and  unchanged  by  climate  or  other  existing 
physical  causes ;  no  race  during  this  time  has  been  transformed 
into  another,  whatever  miracles  may  have  been  performed  in  earlier 
ages. 

We  not  only  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  distinct  races  from 
the  Bible,  Homer,  Herodotus  and  other  early  writings,  but  we  have 
actual  portraits  of  races,  on  the  monuments  of  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
and  Egypt,  dating  back  several  thousand  years.  Nay,  more,  if  all 
this  were  not  sufficient,  we  have  other  overwhelming  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  races.  We  have  the  mummies  of  Negroes,  Jews,  and 
other  races  taken  from  the  ancient  catacombs  of  Egypt,  which  place 
the  question  at  once  in  the  hands  of  the  anatomist.  We  have  other 
human  remains  from  the  barrows  of  Britain  and  Germany,  from  the 
mounds  of  America,  from  the  ancient  burying  grounds  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  from  the  bone  caverns  and 
other  sources,  all  of  which  give  to  the  anatomist  ample  material  for 
proving  permanency  oi  types  through  all  known  physical  influences, 
and  all  known  time. 

When  these  different  races  of  men  are  brought  together  and  com- 
pared anatomically  they  are  found  to  differ  quite  as  widely  in  struc- 
ture, as  do  the  species  in  most  of  the  genera  of  animals.  Compare, 
for  example,  the  skeletons  of  the  African  Negro,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  they  difff  r  as  much  as 
those  of  the  polar  and  tropical  bears — the  horse  and  the  as§. — the 
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dog  and  the  jackal,  or  the  lion  and  tiger ;  but  we  shall  call  your 
attention  to  but  one  anatomical  point  by  wa^  of  illustration.  I  will 
select  the  brain,  as  it  is  the  organ  of  intelligence,  which  should  form 
the  most  striking  and  satisfactory  point  of  distinction. 

The  lamented  Dr.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  done  more  in 
this  department  of  anatomy  than  any  other  man,  collected  and 
measured  accurately  more  than  one  thousand  skulls  of  various  races. 
Since  his  death,  his  collection,  which  has  been  deposited  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  considerably 
extended,  and  has  been  re-measured  by  Dr.  Meigs,  with  the  same 
results.  It  has  thus  been  ascertained  that  not  only  do  the  races  show  a 
great  variety  of  forms  in  the  external  configuration  of  the  skull,  but 
a  marked  difference  in  the  size  of  the  brain  If  we  compare  together 
the  two  extremes,  viz.:  the  Teutonic  and  North  European  races 
below  the  Arctic,  with  the  Hottentot  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  Australian,  we  find  the  former  have  seventeen  cubic  inches  more 
of  brain  than  the  latter ;  if  then  we  take  the  Mongol  races,  the 
Malays,  the  Negroes  of  tropical  Africa,  the  American  Indians,  and 
other  races,  we  shall  find  that  there  exists  a  gradation  between  the 
two  extremes,  and  that  anatomy  assigns  to  each  its  proper  position 
in  the  scale. 

Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  large-headed,  fair-skinned  races  have 
been  the  rulers  of  the  world  and  the  depositaries  of  all  true  civiliza- 
tion. The  Mongal  races,  who  have  brains  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  white  and  black  races,  have  long  since  achieved  a  semi- 
civilization  beyond  which  they  cannot  rise :  while  the  intellects  of 
the  darker  races  have  remained  as  dark  as  their  complexions. 
From  the  Barbary  States  to  the  Cape,  no  race  has  ever  invented  an 
alphabet — no  manuscript  or  tablets  have  been  found  to  tell  their 
rude  history,  and  no  architectural  remain  has  been  found  to  mark  a 
bright  spot  on  the  five  thousand  years,  during  which  we  know  they 
have  existed. 

Now,  when  did  this  great  inequality  of  the  races  begin  ?  Of  this 
we  know  nothing,  but  the  great  practical  fact  remains  that  it  has 
existed  for  several  thousand  years,-  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  remain  till  these  races  are  extinct.  We  have 
shown  that  both  anatomy  and  history  prove  that  the  physical  cause 
now  in  operation  on  earth  has  not  been  able  to  transform  one  type 
into  another. 

There  are  well  meaning  philanthropists  who  talk  to  us  about  the 
influence  in  education  and  sing  hosannahs  over  the  wonderful  results 
which  are  flowing  from  the  colony  of  Liberia,  and  the  efibrts  of 
Missionaries  in  civilizing  these  inferior  races.  Anatomy  teaches  us 
that  it  is  impossible,  as  history  has  before  done,  until  you  can  fall 
upon  some  plan  by  which  seventeen  cubic  inches  of  brain  can  be 
added  to  that  of  the  Hottentot,  the  Bushman,  or  the  Australian,  you 
cannot  add  to  his  intellect,  or  his  capacity  for  civiliz'Uion.  I  have 
examined  this  question  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  can  find  no 
facts,  or  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  education  can  enlarge  the 
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brain.  We  know  that  the  muscles  of  the  arm  of  the  blacksmith  will 
enlarge  by  the  constant  use  of  the  hammer,  but  when  did  thought 
ever  increase  the  size  of  the  brain,  any  more  than  vision  does  that 
of  the  eye,  or  hearing  the  nerve  of  the  ear?  There  is  no  analogy 
between  the  actions  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  those 
of  the  mu-cular  s\  stem. 

The  brains  of  royal  families — of  nobility,  which  have  been  educa- 
ted classes  for  centuries,  have  no  larger  heads  than  the  lower  classes. 
EJucaied  communities  have  no  advantage  in  this  respect,  over  the 
uneducated.  The  ancient  Britons  and  Germans  had  the  same  skulls 
as  their  more  civilized  descecdaots.  The  heads  of  Napoleon,  New- 
ton, Shakespeare  and  Locke  were  as  large  at  the  age  of  sixteen  as  at 
fifty.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  more  evidence  to  prove  that  you  can 
change  the  size  and  form  of  head  in  a  race,  than  that  you  can  change 
the  form  of  a  negro's  foot,  his  pelvis,  bis  thick  lips  and  nose,  his 
black  skin  and  wooly  hair.  These  are  anatomical  peculiarities 
stamped  on  him  by  his  maker  at  some  time  unknown  to  us,  and 
nothing  short  of  the  miraculous  interference  of  the  same  power  can 
change  his  anatomical  structure.  Anatomy  thus  teaches  us  a  great 
practical  fact  and  one  which  should  be  well  understood,  by  the 
statesman,  the  philanthropist  and  the  theologian.  We  must  take 
the  works  of  God  as  we  find  them,  and  not  sufifer  ourselves  to  be 
misguided  by  Uiopian  schemes.  As  Knox  quaintly  said,  you  can 
not  change  an  Irishman  into  an  Englishman  by  act  of  par  iament. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  dr^w  this  rambling  essay  to  a  close. 
The  subject  is  sufficiently  extensive  for  volumes,  and  if  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  directing  thought  to  the  value  of  anatomical  studies  my 
aim  is  fu'ly  met. 

It  must  be  clear  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  investigate 
the  subject,  that  anatomy  has,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  the 
present  day,  exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  many  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge,  over  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Rend  the  history  of  the  world  and  you  wi'l  find  that  medical  col- 
leges have  ever  been  the  foci  around  which  have  clustered  the  whole 
circle  of  natural  sciences. 


Clinical  Instruction  in  Great  Britain. 

From  the  Edmharg  Medical  Journal  for  October  1857,  we  con- 
dense the  requircmenis  in  regard  to  ciitacal  instruction,  of  the  vari- 
ous licencing  boards  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  which 
are  authorized  to  confer  the  privilege  ot  practicing  medicine  and  sur- 
gery in  that  realm.  This  instructum  is  attended  iiurini/  the  last  two 
years  of  the  student's  pupilage.  Usually  a  clinical  lecmre  on  medi- 
cine, and  one  on  surgery  are  delivered  each  week,  and  an  hour  '  ach 
day  is  spent  in  the  medical  and  another  in  the  surgical  wards  of  a 
hospital  during  the  course. 
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The  Edinburgh  University,  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  requires  ^Arec 
months  attendance  upon  lectures  on  clinical  surgerv,  six  months  upon 
lectures  on  clinical  medicine,  and  twelve  months  attendance  in  the 
wards  of  the  Medical  Hospital. 

The  University  of  Glasgow,  for  the  same  degree,  requires  twenty - 
four  months  attendance  upon  a  medical  hospital,  twenty-Jour  months 
upon  lectures  on  clinical  medicine,  and  the  same  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  attendance  upon  a  surgical  hospital,  and  upon  lectures  on 
clinical  surgery. 

The  University  of  Aberdeen  requires  six  months  attendance  on 
lectures  on  clinical  medicine,  three  months  cliuical  surgery,  twenty- 
four  months  in  a  medical  hospital,  and  the  same  time  m  a  surgical 
hospital. 

The  University  of  St.  Andrews  requires  six  months  attendance  of 
lectures  on  clinical  medicine,  and  the  same  on  clinical  surgery,  and 
twe-'ty-four  months  attendance  in  a  medical  and  the  same  in  a  surgi- 
cal hos|jital. 

The  London  University  requires  for  its  full  medical  degree,  that 
the  candidate  should  have  attended  iwehe  months  on  each  of  the  four 
courses  of  clinical  instruction,  viz  :  clinical  medicine,  clinical  sur- 
gery, medical  hospital,  and  surgical  hospital. 

The  Dublin  University  requires,  for  the  lowest  degree  of  M.  D., 
nine  months  attendance  upon  clinical  medicine;  and  for  the  surgical 
diploma  twenty-seven  months  upon  each  of  the  courses,  medical  hos- 
pital, clinical  medicine,  surgical  hospital,  and  clinical  surgery. 

The  Queen's  University,  of  Ireland,  requires  for  the  first  degree, 
six  months  attendance  on  each  of  the  above  courses  ;  and  for  the 
second  degree  eighteen  months  in  each  of  the  two  hospitals,  and  the 
same  length  of  time  on  clinical  surgery. 

The  Roj/al  College  of  Physicians,  London,  requires  thirty  six 
months  attendance  upon  lectures  in  chnical  medicine,  and  the  same 
length  of  time  in  a  medical  hospital. 

The  King  &  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  Ireland,  requires  at- 
tet^dance  upon  clinical  medicine  and  a  me<iical  hospital,  each  six 
months,  and  upon  clinical  surgery  and  a  surgical  hospital  each  twenty- 
four  months. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  requires  attendance 
upon  clinical  medicine  and  clmical  surgery  each  six  months  and  the 
two  hospitals  each  twenty-one  months. 

The  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  Glasgow,  requires 
the  same. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  requires  nine  months  in 
clinical  medicine,  twenty  seven  in  clinical  surgery,  attendance  of  one 
wir>ter  and  one  summi-r  in  a  medical  hospital,  and  three  winters  and  two 
summers  in  a  surgical  hospital. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin,  requires  attendance  on 
each  of  the  four  courses  of  clinical  instruction  before  named, 
seven  months. 

'J  he  Apothecaries'  Hall,  England,  requires  nine  months  of  clinical 
medicine,  and  eighteen  months  in  a  medical  hospital. 
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The  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Ireland,  requires  eighteen  months  attend- 
ance on  each  of  the  four  courses. 

The  Army  Medical  Board  requires,  of  clinical  medicine  and  clini- 
cal surgery,  each  eight  months,  and  attendance  upon  each  of  the  hos- 
pitals eighteen  montns. 

The  Navy  Medical  Board  requires  the  same  attendance  of  eighteen 
months  m  each  of  the  hospitals,  and  six  months  attendance  upon  each 
of  the  courses  of  clinical  lectures. 

The  East  India  Company  Medical  Service  requires  six  months  at- 
tendance upon  lectures  in  clinical  medicine. 

By  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  clinical  instruction  is  regard- 
ed so  essential  in  Great  Britain,  that  not  a  single  institution  grants 
a  diploma  to  a  candidate  who  has  not  availed  himself  of  such  ad- 
vantages. The  American  Medical  Association,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  authorized  exponent  of  the  professional  ^^entiment  of 
this  country,  h^s  repeatedly  urged  the  importance  of  naaking  such 
instruction  uecess^ry  to  graduation  among  us,  but  as  yet  with  very 
partial  success.  But  everything  must  have  a  beginning,  and  valua- 
ble things  have  a  growth — often  a  slow  one.  By  keeping  the  sub- 
ject before  the  profession,  a  practical  recognition  of  its  importance 
will  at  length  become  general.  In  Europe,  clinical  and  hospital  in- 
structions are  not  conducted  simultaneously  with  all  the  other  branches 
of  medical  science — that  is,  students  do  not  attend  all  ttie  other 
branches  of  study  while  attending  clinical  instruction  ;  some  degree 
of  order  and  succes>ion  is  observed.  We  are  making  a  beginning, 
we  think,  in  the  right  way — and  it  is  not  a  little  to  make  a  beginning 
in  a  great  and  good  cause. 

In  lookinj^  over,  in  the  same  Journal,  an  account  of  the  courses  of 
instruction  of  the  Medical  School  of  Scotland,  we  fin'^  they  have  a 
winter  and  a  summer  session,  and  that  these  difier  decidedly  in  their 
programmes.  During  the  winter  session  the  course  of  study  is 
Anatomy,  Systematic  and  Practical,  with  demonstrations  ;  Physi- 
ology, Chemistry,  Systematic  and  Practical ;  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  Systematic  Practice  of  Physic,  Systematic  Surgery, 
Midwifery,  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  General  Pathology, 
Chnical  Medicine  and  Clinical  Surgery.  In  the  summer  session  the 
course  is.  Practical  Anatomy  and  demonstrations,  Comparative 
Anatomy,  Histology,  Practical  Chemistry,  Botany,  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, Natural  History,  Clinical  Medicine  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

In  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Bennett,  who  does  not  teach 
the  Systematic  Practice  of  Physicis  associated  with  Dr.  Laycock, 
Professor  of  Practice,  as  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  ;  and  Mr. 
Syme  has  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  Department  of  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, while  Professor  Miller  has  the  Chair  of  Systematic  Surgery. 
In  the  Systematic  Course,  Dr.  Bennett  teaches  Physiology  and  His- 
tology. Similar  arrangements  as  to  the  distribution  of  labor  occur 
in  the  other  schools. 
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[From  the  Virginia  Medical  Journal.] 
Clinical  Lecture  on  Retention  of  Urine  from  Enlargement  of  the  Pros- 
tate Gland,  and  on  Spermatorr}i(x,a  in  connection  with  Irritable  Pros- 
tate :    By  John  Adams,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hos- 
pital. 

Gentlemen — One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  retention  of  urine 
is  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland  ;  a  week  seldom  passes  in  hos- 
pital practice  -without  a  case  of  this  description  being  admitted.  I 
have  nothing  new  to  say  upon  this  subject,  but  presuming  that  there 
may  be  some  among  you  who  do  not  understand  it,  I  consider  myself 
quite  justified  in  directing  your  attention  to  it,  especially  as,  a  short 
time  ago,  a  case  of  this  sort  was  under  my  care  in  the  wards.  The 
prostate  is  very  apt  to  become  enlarged  in  old  men,  and  it  thus  gives 
rise  to  a  mechanical  impedimentto  theescape  of  water  from  the  blad- 
der, causing  retention  of  urine  ;  or,  as  it  very  frequently  happens, 
your  attention  is  called  to  a  patient  who  is  said  to  have  an  irritable 
bladder,  and  who  is  continually  passing  a  small  quantity  of  water 
without  obtaining  any  substantial  relief :  if  the  patient  is  an  old  man, 
you  at  once  suspect  that  he  is  laboring  under  the  infirmity  in  ques- 
tion, and  you  conclude  that  the  cause  of  this  state  of  the  bladder 
arises  from  its  being  overcharged  with  urine,  and  that,  as  in  an  over- 
full cistern,  the  water  is  constantly  running  in  small  quantities  through 
the  waste  pipe  ;  you  therefore  pass  a  catheter,  and  at  once  draw  off, 
perhaps,  a  quart  of  urine.  The  case  is  now  clearly  revealed,  and  you 
proceed  to  treat  it  just  as  if  a  complete  retention  existed.  It  is  said, 
on  high  authority,  that  enlarged  prostate  is  not  the  disease  of  the 
aged.  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  this.  I  admit,  however,  that 
in  the  greater  number  of  aged  persons  there  may  be  not  only  no  hy- 
pertrophy, but  actually  an  atrophy  of  the  gland  ;  yet  it  most  certainly 
happens  that  retention  from  this  disease  almost  invariably  occurs  in 
old  persons,  and,  therefore,  when  called  to  cases  of  retention  in  the 
aged,  we  look  instinctively  to  the  prostate  gland  as  the  cause,  and 
act  accordingly.  You  are  aware  that  both  lateral  lobes  of  the  pros- 
tate become  h}  pertrophied,  but  the  left  lobe  is  supposed  to  be  more 
frequently  affected  than  the  right.  It  is  as  well  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
as  some  modification  in  the  passing  of  the  catheter  may  be  thereby 
necessitated.  It  is  said  that  the  middle  lobe  is  frequently  the  seat  of 
enlargement,  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  is  ;  but  that  which  is  presumed  to 
be  the  middle 'lobe  has  often  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  but  is  a 
growth  springing  from  that  portion  of  the  gland  which  connects  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  prostate  together,  and  which,  in  a  book  I  pub- 
lished some  time  ago  on  the  diseases  of  the  prostate,  I  designated  the 
"isthmus  prostati."  This  subject  has  been  well  consider,  d  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  has  given  the  result  of  numerous  dissections  of  en- 
larged prostates,  and  this  is  one  of  the  results  of  his  inquiries.  In 
the  treatment,  however,  of  these  cases,  it  does  notmuch  signify  whence 
the  enlargement  proceeds,  nor  what  is  its  nature  ;  the  catheter  must  be 
employed  for  the  relief  of  the  retention.    You  should,  however,  bear 
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in  mind  the  fact,  that  in  enlargement  of  the  prostate  the  bladder  is 
often  exceedingly  irritable,  and  unable  to  retain  even  an  ounce  of 
urine.  This  condition  can  always  be  well  made  out  by  catheteriza- 
tion 

You  must,  therefore,  pass  a  catheter  ;  you  may  take  a  silver  or 
elastic  instrument ;  you  may  take  one  with  a  long  curve,  or  a  short 
curve,  or  you  may  pass  an  elastic  catheter  with  no  curve  at  all.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  ordinary  manoeuvre  required  in  passing  a 
large  prostatic  catheter ;  you  get  the  point  down  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  then,  finding  an  obstacle,  you  depress  the  handle,  and 
thus  tilt  up  the  point,  and  the  catheter  then  enters  the  bladder.  It 
now  and  then  will  happen  to  you  that  you  cannot  get  the  ordinary 
prostatic  catheter  into  the  bladder,  and  you  try  other  instruments 
with  like  want  of  success  ;  you  then  use  the  elastic  catheter,  giving  it 
the  peculiar  curve  described  and  delineated  by  Mr.  Hey,  by  withdraw- 
ing the  stilet  after  the  point  has  reached  the  prostate ;  still  this  will 
fail  you  occasionally,  and  you  may  exhaust  your  whole  stock  of  curved 
instruments  unsuccessfally,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  a 
moderate-sized  elastic  catheter,  without  the  stilet,  and  made  straight 
before  its  introduction,  will  pilot  its  way  gradually  between  the  lobes, 
and  reach  the  bladder.  I  have  so  often  seen  this,  that  1  really  think 
it  better  to  use  the  elastic  catheter  first  of  all.  You  cannot  do  any 
harm  by  it,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  use  of  the  silver 
instrument. 

Now,  if  you  fail  in  the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  what  are  you 
to  do  ?  The  patient  must  be  relieved  ;  and  it  is  a  rare  thing,  indeed, 
that  a  skillful  surgeon  is  baffled  in  relieving  cases  of  retention  of  urine 
from  enlarged  prostates  ;  but  such  cases  I  have  heard  of  :  I  never  saw  \ 
it,  but  it  has  occurred  to  the  most  experienced,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
occur  again.  Should  this  unfortunately  happen  to  you,  you  are  re- 
commended to  push  the  catheter  through  the  back  of  the  prostate, 
and  thus  make  a  false  passage.  This  operation  is  now  and  then  fatal, 
but  occasionally  it  happens  that,  if  the  false  passage  is  maintained, 
the  patient  never  suffers  from  any  relapse,  and  considers  himself  cured 
permanently.  In  some  cases,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 
puncture  the  bladder.  I  need  scarcely  remark,  that  the  only  situa- 
tion in  which  the  bladder  can  be  advantageously  punctured  in  these 
cases  is  above  the  pubis  ;  but  this  you  can  only  undertake  when  the 
hypogastric  tumor  is  luUy  developed.  The  water  is  to  be  drawn  ofl" 
night  and  morning,  or  more  frequently  if  requisite,  and  after  some 
days  the  patient  makes  water  himself,  showing  that  retention  has  been 
immediately  caused  by  some  unusual  distention  of  its  blood  vessels, 
proba')ly  some  congestion  of  the  veins,  which  are  so  numerous  around 
the  gland,  and  under  the  mucous  membrane  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

This  condition  of  vessels  also  explains  a  symptom  of  very  common 
occurrence  in  the  cases  now  under  consideration — I  mean  hemorrhage 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  re-distend  the  bladder  almost  immediately  ; 
the  bladder  becomes  intolerant  of  its  contents,  and  you  reintroduce 
the  catheter,  and  you  find  a  chamber  pot  half  full  of  fluid,  so  discol- 
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ored  with  blood  as  to  look  like  blood  itself.  Don't  be  alarmed  about 
this  ;  you  may  assure  your  patient  that  it  will  speedily  subside  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  as  in  a  case  just  discharged  from  the 
hospital,  the  urine  becomes  as  clear  as  ever.  You  may  give  a  little 
mucilage  with  liquor  potassse  and  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  and  in  this 
mant  er  allay  the  irritability  of  the  bladder. 

If  you  should  have  much  difficulty  in  passing  the  catheter,  and 
especially  if  your  patient  lives  a  long  distance  from  you,  you  may  tie 
the  catheter  in,  and  leave  it  in  for  a  few  days.  This  plan  is  not  usu- 
ally adopted,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  a  practice  more  conducive  to  the 
safety  of  the  patient  than  the  constant  renewal  of  painful  efforts  to 
pass  the  catheter  night  and  morning.  I  don't  much  like  to  give 
opium  in  cases  of  irritable  bladder  from  enlarged  prostate.  It  may, 
however,  be  advisable  to  give  it.  It  is  not  unfrequently  given  to 
the  detriment  of  the  patient,  in  cases  where  the  blndder  is  irritable 
from  over-distention  ;  it  tends  to  increase  the  evil,  as  it  rather  allays 
the  irritation,  and  thus  favors  the  increase  of  the  accumulation.  It 
may,  however,  be  justifiable  even  in  these  cases,  as  where  the  sur- 
geon is  unable  to  pass  the  catheter,  and  is  seeking  further  advice,  as 
it  is  called  ;  you  may  thus  gain  time,  and  the  patient's  suflerings 
being  lulled  by  the  opiate,  the  desire  to  micturate  is  not  so  urgent. 

I  am  anxious  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
spermatorrhoea  as  frequt-ntly  connected  with  prostate  irrita  ion  ;  and 
I  do  this  the  more  willingly  because  it  is  a  subject  that  surtre<  ns  do 
not  much  like  to  handle.  They  rather  are  disposed  to  repudiate  it 
as  unworthy  of  their  consideration,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that 
the  cases  of  spermatorrhoea  fall  necessarily  inio  the  hands  of  those 
gentlemen  who  largely  advertise  m  the  Sunday  newspapers.  These 
journals  teem  with  advertisements  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  the 
attention  of  young  persons  is  directed  to  this  complaint,  and  they  are 
led  to  suppose  that  they  are  affected  with  a  disea  e  of  which  many 
of  them  are  wholly  innocent  Spermatorrhoea  is  a  disease,  and 
ought  to  be  studied,  understood,  and  treated  as  such.  You  will  find 
it^uite  amenable  to  treatment  if  this  is  carefully,  and  I  may  say, 
scientifically  conducted.  There  is  no  disease  which  produces  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  the  mind  as  this.  When  a  patient  enters 
your  room  to  consult  you  on  the  subject  of  spermatorrhoea,  >ou  un- 
derstand him  at  once  by  a  single  glance  of  yimr  eye.  Don't 
imagine,  however,  that  all  are  cases  of  spermatorrhoea  which  are 
supposed  by  the  patients  themselves  to  be  so;  nine  tenths  ot  such 
patients  are  free  from  the  disease  altogether,  and  on  inquiry  you  will 
find  that  the  only  complaint  many  have  to  make  is,  that  perhaps 
once  a  fortnight  they  awake  from  their  sleep  with  a  seminal  emission, 
and  that  this  is  wholly  unattended  with  pain,  and  not  followed  by 
any  inconvenience  whatever.  These  are  just  the  cases  for  the  em- 
pyric.  He  first  fosters  and  encourages  the  idea  of  disease,  and  then 
proceeds  to  cure  a  disease  which  really  never  existed.  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  that  this  affection  is  often  merely  an  effort  of  na- 
ture to  relieve  herself. 
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I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  in  very  many  cases  of  sup- 
posed spermatorrhoea  there  is  no  emission  of  seminal  fluid  whatever. 
Such  cases  as  thobe  to  which  the  fullowmg  remarks  are  appHcable 
are  of  this  description  ;  and  they  are  exceedingly  numerous.  A 
patient  will  call  •  n  you,  and  with  downcast  eye  or  partially  averted 
countenance,  say  that  he  is  unfortunately  the  subject  ot  sperma- 
torrhoea, and  that  he  is  confi  med  in  his  opinion  by  what  he  has  read 
in  books  relating  to  this  subject.  You  inquire  into  his  case,  and  he 
tells  you  ihat  whenever  he  makes  water,  it  is  always  followed  by  a 
discharge  of  semen,  and  that  this  is  especially  the  case  when  he 
pa>ses  a  stool.  You  tell  him  that  this  is  no  decisive  evidence  of  the 
escape  of  the  secretion  of  the  testes,  but  probably  comes  from  the 
ducts  of  the  prostate  and  the  vesiculse  seminales.  You  ask  him 
whether  this  discharge  is  accompanied  with  any  sensation,  and  he 
answers,  No.  You  are  now  confirmed  in  your  opinion  that  he  has 
no  spermatorrhoea,  for  you  may  be  quite  certain  that  no  emission  of 
seminal  fluid  ever  occurs  without  some  sensation.  You  will  find, 
however,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convince  the  patient  that  he  is  labor- 
ing under  a  delusion,  and  I  do  not  advise  jou  to  appear  to  be  too 
positive  on  the  subject.  As  surgeons  jou  are  bound  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  place  the  patient's  case  fairly  and  properly  before  him  ;  and  if 
he  still  remains  unconvinced  as  to  the  true  nature  of  his  case,  do  not 
send  him  away,  but  tell  him  that  you  hepe,  nevertheless,  by  appro- 
priate means,  to  be  able  to  remedy  the  condition  under  which  he 
labors  I  always  make  a  point  under  these  circumstances  to  pre- 
scribe some  mild  tonic  with  a  few  grains  of  soda  and  amonia,  and  I 
generally  pass  a  fair-sized  catheter,  first  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
striciure,  and  next  because  it  acts  as  a  jjentle  stimulus  to  the  urethra, 
perhaps  causing  a  slight  pain  and  the  flow  of  a  few  drops  of  blood, 
which  may  divert  the  patient's  attention  from  an  imaginary  evil  to  a 
real  fact.  I  have  found  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  these  cases 
there  is  really  nothing  whatever  unusual,  and  that  the  disease  is  al- 
together imaginary  ;  while  in  a  very  few  the  whule  malady,  if  so  it 
can  be  called,  consists  in  the  escape  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  slight 
glary  secretion,  possibly  mere  mucus  Irom  the  urethra  ;  or  it  may 
be  a  httle  fluid  squeezed,  by  forcing  at  a  stool,  from  the  prostate 
gland  ;  any  of  the  true  vesicular  secretion  is  comparatively  rarely 
met  with.  I  recommend  you,  however,  not  wholly  to  repudiate  the 
case  ;  convince  him  of  his  error,  if  you  can,  but  do  not  dismiss  him 
as  if  you  wholly  disbelieved  his  statements,  for  he  will  still  cling 
with  obstinate  tenacity  to  his  own  ideas,  and  will  think  that  you  are 
too  ignorant  to  understand  his  case. 

Now,  these  are  also  just  the  cases  for  the  quacks  ;  and  such  cases 
are  of  constant  occurrence  ;  1  could  enumerate  many  such. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  another  condition  frequently  associa- 
ted with  the  former,  but  frequently  existing  as  a  positive  disease  in- 
dependent of  it.  I  mean  true  spermatorrhoea,  and  nocturnal  semi- 
nal emissions.  I  nnme  them  separately,  although  the  latter  is  com- 
prehended in  the  former  term.    But  I  have  some  doubt  whether 
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spermatorrhoea  does  often  take  place  at  any  other  time  except  during 
the  night,  and  under  the  influence  of,  or  accompanied  by  a  dream. 
It,  however,  may  happen  under  particular  states  of  excitement  at 
any  time,  and  as  a  consequence  of  one  or  two  conditions  ;  that  is,  it 
may  arise  from  trifling  excitement,  where  great  debility  of  the  or- 
gans of  generation  has  resulted  from  masturbation  ;  or  in  cases  of 
excessive  over-excitement,  in  a  vigorous  state  of  the  parts.  The 
remedy  in  both  cases  is  simple  enough,  namely,  abstinence  from 
those  causes  which  lead  to  the  condition  under  consideration  ;  in 
other  words,  avoidance  of  all  excitement  of  the  generative  organs. 
The  former  is  often  referred  to  irritation  of  the  prostate  gland,  and 
that  part  of  the  urethra  where  the  seminal  ducts  terminate,  namely, 
the  prostatic  sinus  ;  and  hence  the  employment  of  caustic  to  the 
part  frequently  affords  effectual  and  permanent  relief.  This  plan, 
coupled  with  the  use  of  tonics  and  all  means  calculated  to  invigorate 
the  system,  is  frequently  all  that  is  requisite  for  its  cure.  Nocturnal 
emissions  are  far  more  common.  They  are  the  cause  of  serious 
annoyance  ;  and  if  they  frequently  recur,  produce  effects  most  de- 
bilitating to  the  patient.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  ioto  all  the 
symptoms  resulting  from  this  unfortunate  state  of  things,  but  I  must 
warn  you  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  occasional  dis- 
charge of  seminal  fluid  at  night.  Unless  it  often  recurs,  we  may 
rather  regard  it  as  a  relief  to  the  system,  than  as  constituting  a  very 
serious  affection.  Still,  when  once  the  mind  of  a  patient  is  directed 
to  it,  it  becomes  to  him  a  source  of  extreme  annoyance,  and  he 
rushes  blindly  at  once  to  those  whom  he  supposes  are  capable  of 
affording  him  immediate  assistance.  You  must  remember  what  I 
said  before,  that  no  diseases  possess  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the 
mind  as  those  connected  with  the  organs  of  generation  ;  and  this 
need  not  on  reflection  excite  our  surprise,  when  we  consider  the  uni- 
versal sympathy  between  these  parts  and  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
mind,  even  in  health. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  rationale  of  this 
condition.  Nocturnal  emissions  occur  almost  invariably  under  the 
influence  of  a  dream,  and,  as  far  as  -I  can  ascertain  from  the  history 
of  patients,  are  always  accompanied  by  a  sensation  pleasurable  or 
otherwise.  I  believe  they  never  occur  without  exciting  or  being 
accompanied  by  some  sensation.  My  inquiries  also  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  generally  occur  just  at  the  termination  of  the 
first  natural  sleep,  and  usually  in  the  early  part  of  the  morn'-  ^ 
They  are,  therefore,  matutinal  rather  than  nocturnal  emissioivo. 
This  is  rather  an  essential  point  to  understand,  as  you  will  see  in 
the  sequal.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  occur  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  dream,  or  whether  they  are  of  themselves  the  cause  of 
the  dream.  My  opinion  is  that  in  this  regard  they  vary.  1  cannot 
go  into  a  lengthened  discussion  as  to  the  true  nature  of  dreams.  I 
believe  that  dreams  frequently  originate  in  the  mind  in  imperfect 
sleep  as  a  consequence  of  the  powerful  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
some  past  event ;  and  every  one  knows  that  dreams  are  readily 
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excited  by  some  physical  impression;  thus  school  boys  excite  to 
micturition  by  placing  the  hands  of  their  school  fellows  in  cold  water 
during  sleep.  Now,  in  the  case  of  seminal  emissions,  at  least  such 
as  occur  night  after  night,  or  morning  after  morning,  I  think  it  is  the 
mental  impression  which  excites  the  dream,  and  the  emission  is  the 
consequence.  The  patient  is  always  thinking  of  his  condition ;  it 
haunts  him  day  and  night ;  he  gets  a  habit  of  thinking  of  his  state, 
and  hence  in  a  weakened  state  of  parts  the  habit  of  secretion  and 
emission  is  also  attained.  That  dreams  are  also  excited  by  an  ever- 
charged  state  of  parts  must  be  evident  at  once,  and  such  dreams  are 
also  accompanied  by  seminal  emissions.  I  need  scarcely  allude  to 
the  natural  mode  of  relief  in  such  cases — but  even  these  cases  admit 
of  considerable  melioration  by  suitable  means.  The  phenomena  of 
dreams  constitute  a  most  interesting  department  of  psychology.  I 
shall  not  enter  into  the  subject  here ;  it  is  admirably  treated  b)  the 
late  Dr.  Abercrombie,  and  has  also  been  particularly  elucidated  by 
Lord  Broughman  in  his  Discourse  on  Natural  Theology.  In  refer- 
ence to  our  own  subject,  however,  I  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to 
a  well-attested  phenomenon  connected  with  dreams ;  I  mean  the 
rapidity  with  which,  as  Lord  Brougham  expressed  it,  a  long  suc- 
cession of  images  passes  through  the  mind  with  perfect  distinctness 
and  liveliness.  In  a  dream,  which  occupies  only  an  instant  of  time, 
a  series  of  ideas  relating  to  many  events  will  frequently  pass  before 
us.  The  proof  on  which  this  assertion  rests  illustrates  at  the  same 
time  the  fact  that  dreams  generally  happen  just  at  the  termination 
of  sleep,  and  whilst,  it  may  be  said,  we  are  half  asleep  and  half 
awake. 

I  am  certain  that  this  is  the  case  with  dreams  attended  by  seminal 
emissions  ;  and  it  is  a  belief  in  the  correctness  of  this  assertion  that 
has  led  me  in  very  many  instances  to  recommend  a  simple  procedure, 
which  often  alone  effectually  puts  a  stop  to  those  discharges.  I 
could  enumerate  many  cases  in  which,  by  simply  directing  a  patient 
to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  immediately  after  his  first  sleep,  a 
discharge,  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  for  many  days  and 
weeks  in  succession,  has  been  wholly  put  a  stop  to,  and  has  not 
recurred.  I  believe  that  the  first  sleep  is  always  the  soundest ;  and 
if  this  be  so,  the  mind  may  best  rest  as  well  as  the  body,  and  no 
dreams  occur ;  but  if  ihe  patient  indulges  in  a  second  sleep,  the 
mind  wanders,  dreams  take  place,  and  that  impression  which  weighs 
heaviest  on  the  mind  gives  rise  to  its  own  peculiar  train  of  ideas,  and 
hence  emissions,  etc.  Surely  this  is  no  difficult  remedy  to  pursue  ; 
it  only  requires  a  little  resolution.  It  is  conducive  to  health  both  of 
body  and  mind  ;  and  if  it  thus  breaks  a  chain  of  association,  attended 
with  such  unpleasant  results,  it  certainly  is  well  worth  our  deep  con- 
sideration and  trial.  Indeed,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  patients 
to  put  it  to  the  test,  but  after  a  time  they  frequently  lapse  into  their 
old  indolent  habit,  and  are  again  annoyed  by  emissions,  which, 
however,  seldom  recur  with  their  wonted  frequency,  and  sometimes 
wholly  cease. 
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You  must  remember,  however,  that  while  you  are  submitting  your 
patient  to  this  moral  regimen,  as  I  may  call  it,  it  is  desirable,  for 
various  reasons,  to  pursue  some  medical  treatment,  and  I  advise 
that  you  should  pass  a  moderate-sixed  catheter  twice  or  thrice 
weekly,  and  give  a  little  conium  at  night,  and  a  few  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  in  any  vehicle  you  please,  say  infusion  of  gentian, 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  I  also  generally  advise  a  cold  hip  bath 
night  and  morning.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  essential 
part  of  the  treatment,  and  I  have  often  found  it  successful  when  used 
alone. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  assert  that  this  method  of  treatment  will  inva- 
riably answer.  It  certainly  will  not,  but  you  will  be  surprised  at  its 
success  in  very  many  instances,  and  is  therefore  well  worthy  of  a 
trial.  If  it  fails,  no  harm  results ;  but  I  think  it  will  not  fail,  for  the 
remedies  or  means  now  recommended  are  generally  attended  by  an 
improvement  in  the  general  health,  and  are,  therefore  most  likely 
to  result  in  the  relief  of  a  local  disease  ;  and  surely  this  affection 
may  be  ranked  in  this  category. 

If  the  plan  does  not  succeed,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  use  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  which,  concealed  in  a  canula,  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  veru  montanum,  with  a  view  to  allay  the  irritability  of  that 
part  of  the  urethra  where  the  seminal  duct  ends ;  for  you  all  know 
that  irritation  of  the  orifices  of  ducts  will  always  lead  to  a  flow  of 
the  peculiar  secretion  of  the  gland  to  which  the  duct  belongs  ;  a  fact 
you  may  easily  illustrate  by  touching  with  your  tongue  Steno's  duct, 
by  which  a  flow  of  saliva  is  at  once  excited.  But  1  am  bound  also 
to  tell  you  that  the  simple  plan  I  have  developed  to  you  has  in  very 
many  instances  succeeded  where  the  use  of  the  caustic  has  wholly 
failed ;  and  further,  I  must  say  that  the  caustic  treatment  is  not 
wholly  without  risk,  as  I  have  known  severe  stricture  to  have  resulted 
from  its  improper  and  indiscriminate  use. 

The  subject  I  have  just  considered  is  not  a  pleasant  one  by  any 
means.  It  is  usually  consigned  to  the  empyric  ;  thorough  bred  sur- 
geons do  not  like  to  meddle  with  it.  It  is  only  for  this  reason  I  ven- 
ture to  submit  my  observations  to  you,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
attention  to  the  circumstances  I  mention  will  amply  reward  your 
pains.  You  may  be  the  means  of  aff'ording  relief  in  many  cases  of 
unusual  difficulty,  and  you  will  be  able  thus  to  give  satisfactory  relief 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  really  require  very  great  commiseration. 
I  do  not  enter  into  the  subject  very  fully  ;  I  am  only  anxious  to  intro- 
duce it  as  an  appendage  to  the  few  remaiks  I  have  made  on  the 
prostate  gland,  and  no  doubt  the  disease  in  question  is  most  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra. 
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The  I ftuence  of  the  Gulf  Sirenm  upon  the  Summer  OUmate  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States.  Read  before  the  Montreal 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence.   By  James  Wynne,  M.D. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  strictly  hygienic.  There  are  few  med- 
ical men,  engaged  in  any  considerable  practice,  who  have  not  under 
their  charge  patients  whose  diseases  require  a  change  of  climate,  as 
one  of  the  most  efiScient  modes  of  relief ;  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  proper  selection  of  a  residence  is  a  matter  of  such 
importance,  as  to  constitue  the  entire  diflference  between  a  lavorable 
and  an  unfavorable  termination  of  the  disease.  Any  light,  there- 
fore, thrown  upon  this  subject,  which  will  enable  the  medical  man  to 
indicate  the  choice  of  a  selection  with  greater  confidence,  as  to  the 
absolute  condition  of  the  climate,  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  kindly 
received  by  those  members  of  the  Association  who  are  connected 
with  this  profession,  and  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  other  pursuits. 

The  recent  examinations  conducted  by  the  pfiBcers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  have  shown  that 
the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  presents  a  range  of  mountains, 
pursuing  a  similar  course  to  the  Apalachian  chain,  some  distance 
back  from  the  coast.  These  examinations  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, but  so  far  as  they  have  been  prosecuted,  they  clearly  demon- 
strate the  continuity  of  this  chain  of  submarine  mountains,  and  its 
general  course.  The  effect  of  this  configuration  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  over  the  temperature  of  the  water,  is  clear  and  unequivocal. 
The  whole  extent  of  this  influence  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but 
thu's  far  it  shows  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  not  one  uniform  mass  of 
warm  water,  pursuing  a  northeasterly  course  along  the  coast,  at  a 
pretty  uniform  distance  from  it,  but  a  series  of  bands  of  warm  water, 
interspersed  with  colder  ones.  These  have  been  laid  down  by  Prof. 
Bache,  with  admirable  precision,  in  his  map  delineating  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  An  underlying  Polar 
current  of  cold  water,  even  in  the  more  southerly  explorations,  is 
likewise  clearly  established. 

The  position  of  this  mountain  chain,  in  affecting  the  temperature 
of  the  air  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  water  overlaying  it,  has 
been  as  clearly  demonstrated.  Lieut.  Maury,  in  his  pilot-chart  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  has  recorded  the  direction  of  the  wind,  for  each 
month  in  the  year,  with  great  accuracy.  The  information  contained 
in  his  chart  is  taken  from  the  most  authoritative  sources,  and,  in 
some  instances,  extends  back  as  far  as  1810  This  chart  subdivides 
the  ocean  into  squares,  of  five  degrees  each  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, and  the  monthly  observations,  within  each  subdivision,  are 
made  to  extend  over  this  surface.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present 
inquiry,  subdivisions  of  a  single  degree  would  have  afforded  greater 
definiteness,  but  the  facts  deduced  from  the  chart,  as  it  i?,  are  of 
the  highest  value.  As  our  inquiry  is  confined  to  the  summer  months, 
when  invalids  in  search  of  health,  or  those  who  are  well,  in  pursuit 
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of  a  more  temperate  air  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  cities,  or  even  in 
rural  districts,  visit  the  sea-shore,  the  deductions  from  the  chart  will 
be  confined  to  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  and  to  that 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  stretching  along  the  sea-coast. 

In  the  subdivisions  between  latitude  30  deg.  and  35  deg.  and 
longitude  70  deg.  and  75  deg.,  embracing  the  sea-coast  from  St. 
Augustine,  in  Fioiida,  to  Cape  Hatteras,  in  North  Carolina,  there 
were  made  ninety-nine  observations  of  winds,  in  the  month  of  June; 
of  these  forty-one,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  from  the  south  and 
southwest.  In  July  eighty-four  winds  were  noticed,  of  which  fifty- 
two  came  rom  the  south  and  southwest ;  in  August,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight,  of  which  sixty  came  from  the  south  and  west. 

In  the  subdivision  embracing  latitude  35  deg.  to  40  deg.  and  longi- 
tude 70  deg.  to  75  deg.,  extending  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Cold 
Spring,  N.  J.,  three  hundred  and  fifty  winds  were  observed  in  the 
month  of  June.,  of  which  one  hundred  and  forty-three  were  from 
the  south  and  southwest ;  in  July,  three  hundred  and  ten,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  came  from  the  south  and  southwest  ;  and 
in  August,  three  hundred  and  sixty-six,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  were  from  the  south  and  southwest. 

In  the  subdivision  between  latitude  40  deg.  and  45  deg.  and  longi- 
tude 70  deg.  and  75  deg.,  embracing  Long  Island  Sound  and  the 
southern  expanse  of  the  New  England  coast,  in  June  two  hundred 
and  thirty-one  winds  were  noted,  of  which  one  hundred  and  eight 
came  from  the  south  and  southwest ;  in  July,  three  hundred  and 
eight,  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty  were  from  the  south  and 
southwest;  and  in  August,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three,  of  which 
sixty  were  from  the  south  and  southwest. 

These  are  the  facts.  The  deductions  from  them  are  important. 
It  appears,  from  these  observations,  that  of  the  prevailing  winds  in 
the  summer  months,  never  less  than  one -third,  and,  in  many 
instances,  one  half,  come  from  the  south  and  southwest.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  the  winds  noted  were  sailing  winds,  with  some  degree 
of  force,  and  not  the  slight,  ruffling  breeze  which,  although  insuf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  of  rapid  sailing,  is  yet  most  grateful  in  its 
effect  upon  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  so  circumstanced  as  to 
come  within  its  range.  The  usual  direction  of  this  lighter  breeze  on 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  summer  months,  is  from  the  south  and  south- 
west, directly  over  the  current  of  warm  water  composing  the  Gulf 
Stream  The  winds  from  this  quarter  are,  for  the  most  part,  gen- 
tle, balmy,  exhilarating,  and  peculiarly  happy  in  their  influence  upon 
the  human  budy  ;  those  from  the  north  and  east,  on  the  contrary, 
are  violent,  raw,  and  depressing;  while  the  former  should  be  courted 
by  the  invalid,  the  latter  should  be  as  sedulously  avoided. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  wind  on  shore  is  the  same  as  that 
upon  the  ocean.  A  very  slight  obstruction,  as  an  intervening  range 
of  hills,  or  indentation  of  the  coast,  may  leave  any  particular  situa- 
tion in  calm,  or  subject  to  the  ififluence  of  a  less  grateful  wind,  while 
the  whole  surface  of  the  water  is  swept  by  a  delightful  air  from  the 
south  or  southwest.    An  example  of  this  may  be  given  in  the  High- 
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lands  of  Navesink,  situated  a  short  distance  from  New  York,  and 
immediately  behind  the  light-house  on  Sandy  Hook  point.  These 
Highlands,  whose  sides  are  covered  to  the  water's  edge  by  a  rich 
growth  of  vegetation,  and  are  highly  picturesque  in  their  eflfect, 
are  shut  off  from  the  southwesterly  ocean  winds  by  a  small  prom- 
ontory, the  effect  of  which  is  to  render  the  air  in  the  sheltered 
localities  calm  and  oppressive,  while  the  sandy  point  directly  in 
front,  and  scarcely  more  than  a  stone's  throw  distant,  is  agitated 
by  a  balmy  and  refreshing  breeze.  Sachem's  Head,  and  the  con- 
tiguous town  of  Guilford,  furnishes  another  illustration  of  this  fact. 
The  promontory  termed  Sachem's  Head,  which  juts  far  out  into 
Long  Island  Sound,  is  visited  almost  daily  in  the  summer  by  the 
southwest  trade  wind,  which  begins  about  ten  in  the  morning  and 
conlinues  pretty  regularly  during  the  day,  unless  intercepted  by 
some  more  violent  wind.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  while 
this  balmy  ocean  breeze  is  playing  over  this  promontory  and  reduc- 
ing the  temperature  below  80  deg.,  the  town  of  Guilford,  but  a  few 
miles  inland,  is  subject  to  a  land  breeze,  and  exhibits  a  range  of 
temperature  between  90  deg.  and  95  deg. 

The  traveler  over  the  Isew  York  and  New  Haven  and  New  Lon- 
don Railroads,  which  pursue  an  easterly  course  along  the  Long 
Island  Sound,  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  perceptible  difference  almost 
always  observed  in  the  temperature  after  leaving  New  Haven  for 
the  east.  However  exalted  the  temperature  may  have  been,  or 
oppressive  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  between  New  York  and 
New  Haven,  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  met  by  a  delightful  ocean 
air  from  the  southwest,  a  few  miles  east  of  New  Haven,  which 
accompanies  him  on  his  passage  to  New  London.  This  is  due  to  the 
configuration  of  Long  Island. 

Near  New  York,  the ,  northern  shore  of  Long  Island  rises  into 
elevations  of  greater  or  less  extent,  but  sufficiently  so,  at  most  pla- 
ces, to  intercept  the  sweep  of  wind  from  the  ocean  on  its  southern 
border.  These  elevations  gradually  diminish  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, until  a  point  is  reached  a  few  miles  east  of  New  Haven,  where 
the  whole  island  becomes  flat  and  sandy,  and  but  a  few  miles  in 
width.  This  low  plateau  offers  but  slight  interruption  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  southerly  ocean  winds,  and  allows  them  to  play  over 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  Sound  itself,  and  fan  the  opposite 
New  England  coast. 

The  islands  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  New  Jersey,  have  a  greater  or 
less  south  and  southwestern  exposure.  Within  these  limits  are 
found  Old  Point  Comfort,  Cape  May,  and  Long  Branch,  which  have 
great  celebrity  as  sea-side  places,  and  attract  large  numbers  of  vis- 
itors. Each  of  these  places  is  subject,  however,  to  the  depressing 
effects  of  the  northeasterly  gales  ;  the  more  southerly  points  are 
less  affected  from  this  cause  than  the  more  northern. 

The  whole  stretch  of  Long  Island  on  its  southern  side — which  is 
at  present,  with  but  few  exceptions,  little  better  than  an  inhospita- 
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ble  sand  bar,  drifted  up  from  tlie  waves  of  tlie  ocean — that  portion 
of  the  Connecticut  coast  to  which  I  have  alluded  east  of  New  i 
Haven,  as  well  as  Rhode  Island  and  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  enjoy 
in  the  highest  degree  the  advantage  of  exposure  to  the  south  and 
southwest,  and  are  at  the  same  time  best  protected  from  the  winds 
from  the  northeast.  Newport,  with  many  disadvantages,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  compactness  of  its  houses  and  their  almost 
total  exclusion  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  from  a  sea  view,  enjoys  a 
world-wide  reputation  as  a  sea-side  residence,  for  which  it  is  wholly 
indebted  to  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  derived  from  its  sheltered  position 
from  the  northeast  winds  on  the  one  side  and  its  free  exposure  to 
the  southern  trade  wind  upon  the  other. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  so  much  to  point 
out  individual  localities,  as  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  sea 
side  climate  of  the  Atlantic  coast  may  be  determined,  a  knowledge 
of  which  will  enable  the  practitioner  or  intelligent  traveler  to  select 
that  locality  best  adapted  to  the  particular  case.  As  a  chmate  for 
invalids  that  is  most  desirable  which  furnishes  the  greatest  protection 
from  the  depressing  northeast  winds,  and  the  fullest  exposure  to 
those  which  come  heavily  laden  with  health-restoring  qualities  from 
the  balmy  southern  ocean,  borne  along  the  current  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Many  sheltered  positions  may  doubtless  be  found  upon  the 
coast  south  of  Long  Island,  uniting  many  if  not  all  of  the  advan- 
tages already  pointed  out,  which  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  will  be 
discovered  and  improved.  The  advantage  of  sea-side  resorts  in 
such  positions  as  to  render  them  available  for  those  whose  occupa- 
tions or  means  do  not  permit  them  to  take  long  journeys,  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated. 


Clinical  Teaching  and  Sectionalism. 

Extract  from  Prof.  Brecknkll's  Lecture  in  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  insisted  that  a  greater 
amount  of  hospital  instruction  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  med- 
icine. This  has  been  the  point  more  strenuously  urged,  perhaps, 
than  any  other ;  we  think  it  more  than  reasonable ;  we  have  adop- 
ted their  views,  and  we  are  willing  to  leave  the  decision  even  to  our 
enemies  (if  we  have  any,)  whether  we  do  not  afiford  greater  advan- 
tages to  our  pupils  in  this  respect  than  any  other  school  in  the  land. 
Six,  out  of  ten,  of  us  give  daily  bed-side  instruction  in  the  Charity 
Hospital,  and  the  remaining  members  give  tri-weekly  dispensary 
clinics  at  our  Free  Dispensary  under  this  roof,  where  an  average  of 
one  hundred  patients  a  week  present  themselves  for  treatment.  In- 
deed, such  is  the  proximity  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  thai  all  our 
patients,  numbering  hundreds,  are  right  here  at  our  very  door,  and 
our  pupils  do  not  have  to  travel  miles,  or  even  cross  rivers,  in  their 
visits  to  the  sick. 
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Does  any  other  school  in  the  land  do  this  ?  We  desire  to  draw 
no  invidious  distinctions,  but  we  have  assumed  a  virtue,  and  it  is 
our  privilege,  our  right — or  our  duty,  if  you  will — to  prove  that  we 
have  it,  by  all  the  strength  of  truth.  And  yet  I  will  not  compare 
our  Institution  to  those  around  us,  and  which  may  be  considered  our 
honorable  rivals but  we  will  travel  far  from  home,  and  dare  a  com- 
parison with  schools  located  in  the  so-called  "Medical  Metropolis" 
of  our  country.  We  will  go  with  you  to  Philadelphia,  the  hitherto 
fashionable  resort  of  Southern  students,  and  we  will  have  the  bold- 
ness to  place  ourselves  beside  the  time-honored  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  gigantic  Jeflferson.  Surely  these  Institutions  will 
not  object  to  the  comparison.  The  classes  of  these  two  schools 
amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  at  least  nine  hundred  pupils.  What 
are  their  facilities  for  hospital  instruction?  Everyman  who  has 
ever  pursued  the  study  of  Medicine  in  Philadelphia,  knows  that  the 
old  Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  the  grand  rallying  point — it  is  the  all  in 
all  of  our  Philadelphia  brethren,  in  the  way  of  **  hospital  advantages." 
Yet  who  does  not  know  that  the  Pennsylvania  is,  and  always  has 
been,  in  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  the  University,  whose  Faculty 
control  the  clinical  advantages,  and  that  the  ''ticket"  furnished 
gratuitously  to  students  of  other  schools  is  a  mere  nominal  privilege  ? 
I  quote  from  the  late  announcements  of  the  University  and  the  Jef- 
ferson, to  prove  that  in  Philadelphia,  so  far  from  the  student  being 
afforded  facilities  for  daily  bed-side  instruction — the  very  best  he 
can  possibly  seek — he  goes  but  twice  a  week  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  there  seats  himself  in  a  crowded  ampitheatre — a  room 
not  capable  of  holding  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  students  who 
flock  to  that  city — to  listen  to  abstract  lectures  on  patients  who  are 
brought  into  the  room,  it  is  true,  but  on  whom  the  sense  of  sight 
alone  can  possibly  be  brought  to  bear.  The  University  announce- 
ment says : 

"  The  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  whilst 
conducting  the  Course  in  the  University,  also  lectures,  twice  a  week, 
on  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  during  his  term 
of  service  as  Senior  Physician  to  this  Institution. 

"The  Surgeons  of  this  hospital  perform  similar  valuable  Clinical 
service  in  connection  with  the  branch  of  Clinical  Surgery." 

The  Jefferson  announcement  says  :  The  hours  of  attendance  at 
the  Clinic  of  the  College  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  students 
to  attend  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  in  the  Clinic  held  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  The  Course  adopted  in  that  Clinic  is  the 
same  as  at  the  Clinic  of  the  College.  With  so  large  a  class  in  attend- 
ance, it  is  impracticable  to  visit  the  sick  from  bed  to  bed,  and  hence, 
on  the  days  named,  the  patients  are  brought  into  the  amphitheatre, 
and  there  treated  and  lectured  on." 

So  that,  in  the  winter  season,  when  twelve  hundred  students  are 
collected  in  Philadelphia — hundreds  of  them  from  the  South — 
amphitheatre  Clinics,  twice  a  week,  at  the  College  and  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  constitute  the  much-vaunted  "Clinical  advantages" 
of  the  ''Medical  Metropolis  "  of  our  country  !    There  are  no  oppor- 
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tunities  for  studying  disease  at  the  bed-siJle,  except  in  the  summer, 
and  we  all  know  how  few  of  the  twelve  hundred  are  to  be  found 
there  after  the  lectures  close  in  the  spring. 

But  what  a  very  farce  is  this  system  of  amphitheatre  Clinics,  when 
compared  to  daily  bed-side  observation  of  disease  !  It  is  all  well  to 
introduce  surgical  cases  before  students  in  this  way,  when  you  intend 
to  operate,  for  then  it  is  the  sight  alone  that  is  to  be  brought  into 
play,  and  the  amphitheatre  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  the  whole 
class  ;  but  to  properly  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  the  affection, 
even  in  these  cases,  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  seen 
the  patient  previously  in  his  bed.  What  shall  we  say,*then,  of  the 
Clinical  Lectures  in  Philadelphia  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  ?  Do 
they  take  a  patient  who  is  laboring  under  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy, 
or  enteritis,  or  any  of  the  acute  and  dangerous  diseases — do  they 
take  him,  I  say,  out  of  his  bed  and  carry  him  into  an  amphitheatre, 
and  there  lecture  on  him  ?  Or,  rather,  does  not  every  dictate  of 
humanity,  every  duty  which  the  physician  owes  his  patient,  forbid 
any  such  unwarrantable  disturbance  and  exposure  ?  Or  even  if 
such  patients  were  thus  rudely  served,  does  the  student  who  listens 
to  the  lectures,  feel  the  pulse,  or  auscult  and  percuss  the  chest  ? 
Does  he  have  any  opportunity  oi practicing  the  art  of  his  profession? 
Why,  gentlemen,  I  have  seen  a  learned  professor  deliver  one  of  the 
most  interesting  lectures  imaginable  on  the  sick  man,  who  sat  by 
him  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  then  find  that  he  had  been  lecturing 
on  the  wrong  patient. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  these  amphitheatre  clinical  lectures, 
with  the  exception  of  their  adaptation  to  surgical  operations,  and  the 
exhibition  of  some  of  the  more  palpable  external  phenomena  of 
chronic  disease,  are  the  medical  humbugs  of  the  age.  Imagine  the 
professor,  with  the  cadaver  before  him  in  an  amphitheatre,  demon- 
strating the  patliological  condition  of  the  organs  !  Or  imagine  him 
exhibiting  to  the  class  a  case  of  cataract,  or  a  fistula  lachrymalis  ! 
Cannot  a  man  with  half  an  eye  perceive  that  the  system  is  rotten  to 
the  very  core  ? 

But  leave  the  gate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  I  have 
shown  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  accommodating  the  crowds  of  stu- 
dents who  flock  to  Philadelphia,  and  where  in  that  city  will  you  point 
me  to  another  hospital  fitted  and  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  stu- 
dent ?  There  is  not  one.  The  much-vaunted  Blockley  is  the  only 
other  estabUshment  which  pretends  to  offer  any  advantages.  It  is 
large  and  accommodates  many  patients,  but  it  is  at  least  three  miles 
away  from  any  school,  and  is  across  the  Schuylkill  River;  indeed  it 
is  utterly  inaccessible  to  the  student  who  attends  lectures,  I  have 
tried  it,  and  I  speak  knowingly. 

If,  then,  as  the  Jefferson  Circular  says, — **  with  so  large  a  class 
in  attendance,  it  is  impracticable  to  visit  the  sick  from  bed  to  bed," 
and  even  when  driven  to  their  amphitheatres  for  clinical  instruction, 
we  find  the  crowd  in  Philadelphia  too  great,  what  sane  man  will 
compare  their  advantages  for  clinrcal  instruction  with  ours  ?  There 
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they  have  three  or  four  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  are  all  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  the  University,  to  deliver  amphitheatre 
clinical  lectures  to  twelve  hundred  students  twice  a  week ;  here  we 
have  six,  out  of  ten,  of  the  professors  in  our  institution  alone  in  pos- 
session of  ten  or  twelve  wards,  with  our  class  divided  amongst  them, 
and  visiting  the  sick  every  day  of  the  week  at  the  bedside  itself ;  and 
the  lecture  hours  are  so  arranged  that  the  student  has  the  privilege 
of  walking  this  vast  sick  house  during  2|-  hours  of  each  day,  and 
may  thus  make  the  visit  with  several  different  professors  every  morn- 
ing. Here  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  rush  and  a  squeeze  ;  such  is 
the  praiseworthy  liberality  of  the  hospital  regulations,  any  and  every 
student,  who  properly  demeans  himself,  may  visit  any  patient  in  ad- 
vance of,  or  after  the  teacher,  and  thus  quietly  and  profitably  pursue 
the  investigation  of  disease.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  then,  that 
New  Orleans  is  this  day  capable  of  affording  more  clinical  advanta- 
ges to  a  larger  number  of  students  than  any  city  in  the  Union.  It 
will  not  do  for  men  who  have  never  been  amongst  us  to  deny  this ; 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  come  and  look,  and  they  will  give  it  up.  I 
have  personally  visited  all  the  larger  Northern  cities,  and  I  speak 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction. 

If  there  be  one  amongst  you,  however,  who  imagines  that  by  this 
comparison  I  desire  to  detract  one  iota  from  the  full  measure  of 
praise  universally  accorded  to  our  Philadelphia  brethren,  let  him  at 
once  rid  himself  of  the  impression.  I  have  not  words  with  which 
to  express  the  high  estimation  in  which  I  hold  the  noble  spirits  from 
whom  I  derived  my  medical  education  :  no  man  ever  heard  me  utter 
one  word  derogatory  to  such  men  as  Chapman,  Wood,  Horner, 
Gerhard,  Norris,  Meigs,  and  a  host  of  o'hers  ;  but  the  day  has  ar- 
rived when  the  medical  men  in  the  South  must  awake  to  the  fact 
that  the  lecture  rooms  of  these  worthy  men  are  crowded  to  such  an 
excess,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the  Southern  stu- 
dent of  medicine,  who  goes  North,  leaves  behind  him  advantages 
far  greater  than  he  can  possibly  meet  with  there  ;  and  this  is  a  suf- 
ficiently weighty  argument  in  favor  of  home  patronage,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  even  more  important  truism,  that  the  student  who  intends 
to  practice  at  the  South  should  be  conversant  with  Southern  diseases. 

But  it  has  become  fashionable,  gentlemen,  for  us  Southerners  to  be 
charajed  with  *'  Sectionalism"  the  moment  we  open  our  mouths, 
either  in  favor  of  the  advantages  which  we  know  we  possess,  or 
against  the  suicidal  course  pursued  by  our  population,  of  running  to 
the  North  for  the  very  things  we  have  amongst  ourselves  in  greater 
profusion  and  of  better  quality.  The  cry  has  been  sounded  long 
and  loudly,  and  even  medical  men  have  now  come  under  the  ban. 
Now,  I  believe  I  am  possessed  of  a  full  share  of  patriotism,  I  be- 
lieve I  love  my  whole  country  as  fondly  as  an  American  can  or  should 
love ;  and  with  all  the  enthusiasm  I  may  exhibit  in  favor  of  my 
home,  I^can  freely  declare  that  I  have  no  grudge  against  our  neigh- 
bors of  the  North,  nor  would  I  willingly  detract  one  iota  from  the 
full  meed  of  praise  due  them  in  every  way  ;  yet  such  is  the  fashiona- 
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ble  cant  of  the  day,  I  believe  I  shall  be  charged  with  sectionalism 
for  the  comparison  I  have  drawn. 

But  what  of  this  ?  If  to  love  one's  own  home  more  dearly  than 
we  do  cur  brother's  ;  if  to  think  the  woodbine  which  creeps  o'er  the 
door-way  of  our  little  cottage  blooms  forth  sweeter  fragrance  than 
all  others  ;  if  to  prefer  our  own  glowing,  genial  Southern  sun  to  the 
icy  breath  of  Boreas  ;  if  to  compare  our  condition  with  that  of 
others,  and,  by  the  comparison,  to  become  more  content  with  our 
own  ;  if  to  exert  ourselves  by  all  honorable  means  to  excel  even 
our  brother  in  cherishing  and  developing  the  resources  by  which  we 
are  surrounded  ;  in  fine,  "if  to  search  out  the  blessings  which  a  great 
and  a  just  God  has  showered  on  us,  and  having  found  them,  to  labor 
to  enjoy  them  ;  if  all  this  be  the  hated  **  Sectionahsm,"  then  is  sec- 
tionalism our  banner,  and  it  shall  be  planted  on  the  topmost  brick  of 
this  edifice,  and  on  it  shall  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  living  light — 
Home,  Progress,  and  Reform  ! 


The  Supra-Reiial  Capsules. 

Medical  practitioners  have  always  occasionally  met  with  a  disease 
afifecting  the  color  of  the  skin  and  accompanied  by  extreme  emacia- 
tion, of  the  pathology  of  which  they  were  utterly  ignorant.  We 
ourselves  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  such  a  case  in  the  wards  of 
Prof.  Flint,  at  the  Bufialo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  In 
this  case,  as  far  as  our  memory  serves  us,  the  patient  was  exceed- 
iDgly  emaciated  ;  had  ccugh  and  extensive  pulmonary  disease,  and 
was  effected  with  a  brown  discoloration  of  the  skin,  which  was  gene- 
ral, with  the  exception  of  spots  over  the  body  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
which  were  of  irregular  shape  and  varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  six- 
pence to  a  dollar,  or  in  a  few  places  were  even  larger.  The  patient 
died  a  few  days  after  his  admission  into  the  wards,  but  no  autopsy 
was  made. 

A  short  time  after  this,  we  saw  a  notice  of  a  monograph  by  Dr. 
Addison,  on  *'  The  svpra-renal  coiosulis  and  their  connection  with 
Bronzed  SJciii.''  Dr.  Addison  had  made  a  number  of  post-mortem 
examinations  of  patients  who  were  affected  with  this  peculiar  dis- 
coloration of  the  integument,  which  he  denominated  "Bronzed  Skin," 
and  invariably  found  associated  with  it  a  disease  or  disorganization 
of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  by  which  their  function  was  entirely 
abolished.  As  Addison  was  the  first  to  point  out  any  connection  be- 
tween bronzed  skin  and  disease  of  these  organs,  it  has  been  propo- 
sed that  the  disease  shall  be  called  '*  Addison's  Disease,"  as  albu- 
minuria connected  with  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys  was  named 
after  its  distinguished  discoverer.  Dr.  Bright.  Physiologists,  as  is 
well  known,  have  never  been  able  to  determine  definitely  the  func- 
tion of  the  ductless  glands  or  the  blood  glands,  as  they  are  some- 
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times  called ;  "whicli  are  the  spleen,  thynoid  and  thymus  glands, 
mesenteric  glands  and  the  supra-renal  capsules.  These  organs  have 
all  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  ordinary  glands,  -with  the  ex- 
ception of  ducts  ;  and,  as  owing  to  this,  their  secretion,  if  they  have 
any,  cannot  be  subjected  to  analysis,  their  role  in  the  economy  has 
remained  almost  unknown.  In  none  of  these  however,  has  the  ob- 
scurity been  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  supra-renal  capsules.  The 
brilliant  experiments  of  Bernard  in  regard  to  the  Glucogenic  func- 
tion of  the  liver,  which  so  surprised  and  delighted  the  scientific 
world,  and  which  made  such  an  advance  into  the  pathology  of  that 
hitherto  unaccountable  disease,  diabetes  mellitus ;  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  study  of  the  ductless  or  blood  glands  ;  as  by  these  ex- 
periments Bernard  had  shown  that  the  liver,  in  addition  to  its  office 
as  a  bile  secreting  organ,  formed  sugar  within  its  substance,  which 
was  given  up  immediately  to  the  mass  of  blood  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  excretory  duct  :  since  this  was  discovered,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  Hver  also  produces  fat  de  novo,  though  as  much  is 
not  known  about  this  function  as  about  the  production  of  sugar. 
Thus  the  liver,  in  addition  to  being  an  ordinary  gland,  possessed  of 
an  excretory  duct,  is  in  reality  a  blood  gland  like  the  spleen,  or 
supra-renal  capsules. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  energy  of  the  investigation  into  the 
functions  of  the  ductless  glands  has  been  directed  towards  the  spleen, 
and  it  is  now  supposed,  and  on  pretty  good  foundation,  that  the 
spleen  and  mesenteric  glands  have  an  important  office  in  the  forma- 
tion of  blood  globules.  The  physiology  of  the  supra-renal  cap;ules 
however,  had  still  remained  buried  in  its  original  obscurity. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  excellent  monograph  by  Dr.  Ad- 
dison, observers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  set  themselves  to  work 
upon  the  physiology  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  ;  the  paper  of  Ad- 
dison having  thrown  some  light  on  the  subject,  and  seeming  indeed 
to  establish  some  connection  between  these  organs  and  thefoimation 
of  pigment,  or  the  regulation  of  its  deposition.  The  Physiologists 
who  have  made  known  to  the  world  the  results  of  their  experiments, 
are  Gratiolet,  Brown  Sequard,  Philipeaux,  and  Dr.  Harley,  of  Uni- 
versity College,  London.  The  experiments  of  these  gentlemen, 
whose  names  our  readers  will  recognize  as  belonging  to  men  emi- 
nent in  this  department,  have  led  them  to  somewhat  different  results : 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  lectures  by  Dr.  Brown  Sequard 
on  this  subject  a  year  ago,  when  he  seemed  to  prove  that  the  supra- 
renal capsules  were  essential  in  the  highest  degree  to  life,  even  more 
so  than  the  kidneys  themselves  ,*  as  an  animal  survived  for  two  or 
three  days  after  the  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  but  it  lived  for  a  few 
hours  only  after  the  removal  of  the  supra  renal  capsules.  Brown 
Sequard  also  showed  that  animals  from  whom  these  organs  had 
been  removed,  were  convulsed  and  affected  with  that  peculiar  ner- 
vous phenomenon  which  is  known  as  •*  turning,"  this  turning  always 
being  in  the  same  direction.  He  also  asserts  that  death  supervenes 
too  rapidly  to  be  due  to  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  and  indeed, 
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on  examining  this  membrane  after  death,  no  evidences  of  inflamma- 
tion are  observed.  Brown  Sequard  performed  experiments  in  the 
presence  of  his  audience,  and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  phenomena  which  he  described. 

The  most  elaborate  and  satisfactory  paper  on  this  subject  which 
we  have  yet  seen,  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Harley,  and  appeared  in 
the  last  number  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Re- 
view. This  article  we  have  carefully  perused,  audit  was  this  which 
led  us  to  make  the  preceding  observations.  Thinking  this  subject 
to  be  of  great  importance  to  us  as  Physiologists  and  Pathologists, 
we  have  been  thus  extended  in  our  remarks,  and  will  give  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  more  important  results  at  which  Dr.  Harley  has 
arrived  ;  this  we  deem  the  more  appropriate,  as  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  our  readers  do  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  above 
mentioned  periodical. 

In  anatomical  structure,  these  organs  present  no  very  striking 
points  of  difference  from  some  of  the  ordinary  secreting  glands  of 
the  economy  ;  they  are  formed  of  a  medullary  and  cortical  substance 
like  the  kidneys.  There  is  a  pecuharity  however  in  their  chemical 
constitution.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  year,  M.  Vulpian  com- 
municated to  the  Socieiie  de  Bidogie  the  discoveiy  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar reaction  possessed  by  the  supra-renal  capsules  of  vertebrated 
animals.  He  found  that  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  medullary  substance  gave  rise  to  a  beautiful  rose  color. 
And  further,  that  the  greater  portion  of  oxidizing  agents  acted  like 
the  iodine  solution,  although  in  a  minor  degree.  Even  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  under  the  influence  of  light,  produced  the  same  eff'ect. 
I  have  repeated  M.  Vulpian's  experiment  on  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  supra-renal  capsules  of  sheep  with  success  ;  but  am  equally 
at  a  loss  with  the  author  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance  which  possesses  the  strange  property  alluded  to.  We  as 
yet  know  so  little  regarding  the  nature  of  color  and  coloring  matter, 
that  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusions  with  re- 
gard to  the  import  of  the  rose  colored  reaction  above  spoken  of." 

'*  Not  being:  able  to  separate  the  coloring  matter,  M.  Yulpiau,  in 
concert  with  M.  Cloez,  proceeded  to  extract  the  '  immediate  princi- 
ples' of  the  supra  renal  bodies  ;  and  these  gentlemen  have  recently 
communicated  to  the  Institut  de  France  as  the  result  of  their  united 
labors,  the  discovery  of  hipuric  and  tanrocholic  acids  in  the  supra- 
renal capsules  of  herbiverous  animals.  But  as  these  substances  have 
been  abundantly  found  in  diff"erent  parts  of  the  animal  body,  their 
discovery  in  the  latter  organs,  although  interesting,  unfortunately 
throws  no  light  upon  the  nature  of  their  functions." 

Dr.  Harley  has  since  seen  a  communication  from  Prof.  Virchow, 
in  which  he  confirms  the  observation  of  M.  Yulpian  with  regard  to 
the  rose  colored  reaction  and  also  mentions  that  he  has  found  sene- 
cine  in  the  medullary  substance. 

The  question  arises  whether  the  supra-renal  capsules  are  organs 
peculiarly  essential  to  foetal  existence  and  development.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  this  was  the  case,  and  the  arguments  in 
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favor  of  this  idea,  were  the  great  relative  size  of  these  bodies  in  the 
foetus,  and}  their  small  size  in  adults.  Meckel  states  that  at  the 
third  month,  the  supra-renal  capsules  and  kidneys  are  of  equal  size, 
at  the  sixth  month  as  2  to  5,  at  birth  as  1  to  8,  and  in  adult  life  as 
1  to  28.  Later  observations  however,  by  the  author,  Brown  Se- 
quard,  and  others,  show  a  dififerent  result  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
mamualia.  Dr.  Harley  has  been  confined  in  his  observations  to  the 
cat,  having  examined  thirteen  foetal  and  six  adult  capsules.  "With- 
out giving  the  figures  and  calculations,  we  will  give  the  results  at 
which  Dr.  Harley  has  arrived  and  in  which  he  confirms  Ecker,  Frey, 
and  others  :  "  The  weight  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  in  the  kitten 
at  birth  is  to  that  of  the  kidney  as  1  to  57.3  ;  and  in  the  adult  as  1 
to  54  8.  But  as  so  few  adult  capsules  and  kidneys  were  employed, 
it  may  be  perhaps  better  to  take  the  average  of  the  whole  six  that 
were  examined,  which  would  then  give  us  the  relative  weight  of 
three  organs  in  the  full  grown  animal  as  1  to  46.49. 

We  shall  find  by  a  very  simple  calculation  that  the  kidney  was 
after  birth  increased  12.35  times  in  weight,  while  the  supra-renal 
capsule  at  the  same  time  has  increased  14.87  times  in  weight.  What 
conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  this  fact  ?  We  here  see  that  the 
supra-renal  capsules  increase  in  size,  as  age  advances,  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  kidneys.  I  must  here  speak  with  caution  however. 
Small  statistics  are  dangerous  data  to  draw  conclusions  from,  and 
perhaps  a  larger  number  of  observations  might  furnish  us  with  dif- 
ferent results." 

Thus  our  readers  will  see  that  Ecker,  Frey,  and  Brown  Sequard, 
whose  observations  are  here  confirmed  by  Harley,  have  developed 
an  exceedingly  important  fact  in  relation  to  the  probable  compara- 
tive activity  of  the  function  of  the  supra-renal  capsule,  whatever  it 
may  be,  in  fcetal  and  adult  life  ;  correcting  the  doctrines  promulgated 
by  Meckel,  that  these  organs  in  the  mamualia  diminish  after  birth, 
both  in  relative  size  and  activity  of  function. 

We  now  come  to  experiments,  bearing  directly  on  the  function  of 
the  supra-renal  capsules.  The  first  experiment  was  on  an  adult  cat, 
from  which  the  right  capsule  was  removed.  The  animal  survived 
nine  days  after  the  operation,  and  on  post  mortem  examination,  no 
cause  of  death  could  be  discovered. 

Another  experiment  was  made  on  a. white  cat,  from  whicb  the 
capsules  were  removed.  This  died  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  on 
examination  there  were  found  all  the  indications  of  peritonitis. 

Another  experiment  was  made  on  a  small  white  coach  dog,  from 
which  the  left  capsule  was  removed.  It  died  on  the  twelfth  day, 
and  on  examination,  signs  of  peritonitis  were  discovered. 

An  experiment  was  then  made  on  two  Guinea  pigs,  in  one  of 
which  the  abdomen  was  opened,  and  the  amount  of  injury  which  the 
parts  would  suffer  by  the  removal  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  was 
inflicted,  the  wound  sewed  up,  and  the  capsules  allowed  to  remain ; 
the  fellow,  which  was  of  the  same  age,  sex,  and  development,  was 
then  deprived  of  the  capsule  on  the  corresponding  side.  Both  these 
animals  died  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation.  The 
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same  experiment  was  then  repeated  on  two  cats.  The  cat  from 
which  the  supra-renal  capsule  (the  right,)  was  removed,  lived  two 
days ;  the  other  died  during  the  third  night.  In  the  abdomens  of 
both,  signs  of  peritonitis  were  distinctly  visible. 

The  next  experiment  was  made  on  a  bull  terrier  dog,  by  removing 
one  of  the  capsules  without  applying  a  ligature  to  the  vessels,  the 
body  being  euncleated  with  the  lingers.  The  dog  remained  in  the 
author's  possession  for  five  months,  and  did  not  suffer  from  a  day's 
illness. 

The  next  experiment  was  one  of  exceeding  interest :  it  was  on  a 
large  torn  cat,  in  which,  on  opening  the  abdomen,  the  right  capsule 
was  rough  and  hard  as  a  stone  :  it  was  euncleated  with  the  greatest 
facility.  The  same  operation  was  repeated  on  the  other  side  with  a 
similar  result.  On  making  a  section  of  the  capsules,  it  was  found 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  medullary,  as  well  as  of  the  corti- 
cal substance,  had  become  replaced  by  a  calcareous  deposit,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  gland 
contained  so  much  fibrous  tissue,  that  the  normal  structure  might 
be  said  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  As  the  operation  on  this  ani- 
mal had  been  performed  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  there  had  been 
no  haemorrhage,  or  any  apparent  injury  done  to  the  surrounding 
parts,  except  the  tearing  through  the  vessels  and  nerves,  the  author 
felt  sanguine  of  success.  His  astonishment  was  great,  therefore,  when, 
arriving  at  the  college  next  morning,  he  found  the  cat  dead.  The 
post  mortem  examination  revealed  nothing,  though  the  blood  was 
searched  for  signs  of  phlebitis,  examined  for  crystals,  and  for  the 
flakes  of  pigment  described  by  Erown  Sequard.  As  it  has  been 
found  by  Ludwig  and  Haffer,  that  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves 
will  kill  animals  in  one  or  two  days,  and  according  to  Brown  Se- 
'  uard,  mere  pricking  or  cutting  of  the  semi-lunar  ganglion  proves 
fatal  to  rabbits  in  thirty  hours,  while  division  of  the  sympathetic  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  kidneys  causes  death  in  twenty -three  hours  : 
in  absence  of  other  proof  of  death,  it  is  probable  that  it  resulted  from 
injury  done,  in  tearing  out  the  capsules,  to  the  ganglionic  system  of 
nerves. 

The  extirpation  of  the  right  is  more  fatal  than  the  removal  of  the 
left  capsule,  as  is  proved  by  experiments  which  the  author  has  cited, 
but  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  state.  M.  Gratiolet  thought 
that  this  fact  was  to  be  explained  by  the  proximity  of  the  liver,  and 
the  occurrence  of  hepatitis  ;  at  first  Dr.  Harley  was  of  this  opinion, 
but  he  now  very  justly  concludes  that  it  is  due  to  another  cause. 
The  right  semi-lunar  ganglion,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  left, 
lies  (in  the  dog  and  cat,)  directly  beneath  the  supra- renal  capsule  ; 
while  the  smaller  left  semi-lunar  ganglion  is  placed  on  the  left  crus 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  internal  to  the  supra-renal  body.  Thus  it 
will  be  immediately  seen  that  a  removal  of  the  right  capsule  will  do 
more  mischief  to  this  ganglion,  and  this  injury  has  been  shown  by 
Ludwig,  Haffer  and  Brown  Sequard  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  death 
in  a  short  time. 
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As  it  is  generally  the  case  in  the  removal  of  double  organs,  that 
if  one  be  left  it  becomes  hypertrophied  from  being  compelled  to  per- 
form a  double  function.  Dr.  Harley  ^was  anxious  to  observe  if  this 
was  the  case  as  respects  the  supra-renal  capsules.  He  accordingly 
removed  the  right  capsule  from  a  cat,  which  had  made  an  excellent 
recovery  from  the  operation  of  removing  the  left  about  a  month  be- 
fore. Nothing  unusual,  however,  was  observed :  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  it  died,  and  on  opening  the  abdomen,  two  of  the  lum- 
bar lymphatic  glands  were  observed  very  much  enlarged,  and  pre- 
senting a  peculiarly  beautiful,  semi-transparent,  lobular  appearance. 

Dr.  Harley  performed  another  experiment  on  a  piebald  rat,  with 
reference  to  the  same  point.  The  right  supra-renal  capsule  was  re- 
moved, and  the  animal  made  a  rapid  recovery,  being  in  excellent 
condition  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  The  left  capsule  was  then  re- 
moved, and  compared  with  others  taken  from  animals  of  the  same 
species  and  age,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  had  become  hypertrophi- 
ed. But  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cat,  there  was  no  very  marked 
difference  in  either  its  size  or  appearance.  From  the  effects  of  the 
latter  operation  the  animal  speedily  recovered,  and  ultimately  be- 
came very  fat  and  healthy  looking. 

An  experiment  was  made  on  a  white  rai,  in  order  to  observe  if  any 
change  would  take  place  in  the  color  of  the  hair  and  skin.  Both 
capsules  were  removed  at  an  interval  of  nine  days.  The  animal 
lived  sixteen  days  after  the  last  operation,  and  during  that  time  the 
color  of  the  hair  and  skin  was  carefully  watched,  without  discover- 
ing any  alteration,  excepting  that  the  neck  became  denuded  of  hair, 
was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  young  hair,  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  long. 

The  foregoing  experiments,  which  we  have  presented  in  as  con- 
densed a  form  as  was  consistent,  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one  as 
extremely  interesting,  and  leading  to  some  very  important  conclu- 
sions. Brown  Sequard  has  maintained  that  it  is  impossible  for  an 
animal  to  live  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  at  the  farthest,  after 
it  has  been  deprived  of  its  supra-renal  capsules.  The  experiments 
of  Dr.  Harley  fully  controvert  this  statement,  and  in  addition,  M. 
Philipeaux,  of  Paris,  has  removed  the  spleen,  supra-renal  capsules, 
and  the  thyroid  body  from  the  same  animal,  which  afterwards  re- 
covered. Dr.  Harley  brought  with  .him  from  Paris  a  young  rat, 
the  off-spring  of  a  mother  which  had  been  deprived  of  spleen  and 
supra-renal  capsules.  Brown  Sequard  is  also  probably  in  the  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  convulsions  and  turning  which  followed  his 
experiments,  were  due  to  the  removal  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  ; 
as  Dr.  Harley  has  not  observed  it  in  his  experiments,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  a  private  letter  from  Professor  Virchow,  who  has  also 
failed  to  notice  this  phenomenon. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  from  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Brown  Sequard, 
of  examining  certain  microscopic  crystals,  which  he  invariably  found 
in  the  blood  of  animals  from  which  he  had  removed  the  supra-renal 
capsules.    These  crystals  were  unlike  the  ordinary  blood  crystals. 
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being  pale  and  needle  shaped.  Dr.  Harley  makes  no  allusion  to  this 
occurrence. 

The  article,  of  which  we  have  given  a  resume,  is  not  yet  conclu- 
ded, but  will  be  continued  in  the  next  number  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Review :  it  seemed,  however,  to  have  treated  of  certain 
points  with  sufficient  completeness  to  make  an  analysis  of  it,  even 
now,  profitable  to  our  readers ;  when  it  is  concluded,  we  will  con- 
tinue our  analysis  in  another  number  of  the  Journal.  We  ourselves 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  case,  which  was  probably  an  exam- 
ple of  Addison's  disease,  before  we  knew  of  Addison's  monograph  ; 
and  though  they  are  extremely  rare,  yet  they  are  liable  to  occur  in 
the  practice  of  any  one  ;  we  would  earnestly  request,  that  if  any  of 
our  readers  should  meet  with  such  a  case,  that  they  will  send  us  its 
history,  and  if  fatal,  a  minute  account  of  the  appearances  of  the  su- 
pra-renal capsules.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that  we  can  make  progress 
in  understanding  this  new  disease,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  will  come  under  the  observation  of  a  single  individ- 
ual for  purposes  of  analysis. 

Finally,  we  present  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr.  Harley  from 
the  results  of  his  experiments  : 

1st.  The  supra-renal  capsules  are  not  solely  foetal  organs. 

2d.  The  supra-renal  capsules  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  life. 

3d.  The  removal  of  the  right  is  generally  more  fatal  than  re- 
moval of  the  left  capsule. 

4th.  That  convulsions  do  not  necessarily  follow  the  removal  of  the 
capsule. 

5th.  That  the  absence  of  this  function  (in  rats,)  is  attended  nei- 
ther by  great  emaciation  nor  debility. 

6th.  That  when  death  follows  upon  the  extirpation  of  the  supra- 
renal bodies,  it  is  in  most  cases  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to 
the  neighboring  tissu€s;  perhaps  most  frequently  the  mutilation  of 
the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves. 

7th.  Absence  of  the  function  of  the  supra-renal  bodies  is  not  proved 
to  have  any  special  effect  in  arresting  the  transformation  of  hoematin, 
or  in  increasing  the  formation  of  blood  crystals. 

8tb.  The  suppression  of  the  supra-renal  capsular  function  is  not 
attended  by  any  increased  deposit  of  pigment  in  the  skin  in  its  ap- 
pendages (in  rats.) 

9th.  The  problem  of  the  connection  of  bronzed  skin  and  supra- 
renal capsular  disease  is  more  likely  to  be  solved  in  the  dead  house 
than  in  the  physiological  laboratory. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

F. 
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Diet  in  Typhoid  Fever. 

A  paper  on  the  Epidemic  of  Typhoid  Fever  in  Paris  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September  last,  read  lately  before  the  Socitlt 
Medicate  des  Hopitaux,  by  M.  Hervieux,  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  on 
the  question  of  the  proper  time  and  manner  of  giving  nourishment 
to  patients  with  this  disease.  The  eminence  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  debate,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  is  our  excuse  for 
making  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

While  the  medical  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  has,  in  common  with 
that  of  most  acute  diseases,  undergone  great  changes  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  amount  of  food,  and  the  manner  of  giving  it,  have 
been  also  considerably  modified.  The  relative  proportions  of  medi- 
cine and  food  have  been  reversed.  Formerly  much  medicine  was 
given,  and  the  patient  was  starved  ;  now  he  takes  but  little  physic, 
and  is  perhaps  in  danger  of  eating  too  much.  How  much  this 
change  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  an  asthenic  type  in  all  diseases 
of  late  years,  calling  for  a  tonic,  supporting,  or  stimulating  treat- 
ment, and  how  much  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  more  rational  views  on 
the  subject,  and  to  that  improvement  In  therapeutics  which  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  progress  of  pathology  and  other  depart- 
ments of  medical  science,  it  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  inquire.  It 
is  enough  that  such  a  modification  has  taken  place  in  the  treatment 
of  all  diseases,  and  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

There  is  no  little  judgment  required  to  know  when  to  commence 
giving  food  to  a  patient  in  typhoid  fever,  and  to  know  what  kind  of 
diet  to  prescribe.  All  agree  that  the  strength  must  be  supported  by 
suitable  nourishment,  that  the  risk  is  great  in  withholding  food  when 
the  patient  begins  to  feel  some  desire  for  it,  when  the  tongue  begins 
to  clean,  and  the  pulse  loses  its  frequency  ;  but  shall  we,  from  the 
very  first,  administer  nourishment,  or  shall  we  wait  until  the  fever 
"turns,''  to  use  a  popular  expression?  If  the  patient  refuses  to  swal- 
low any  food,  shall  we  make  him  take  it,  by  threats  or  any  other 
means  in  our  power  ?  To  these  questions,  diflferent  practitioners 
will  give  different  answers,  and  hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  a 
variety  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  discussion  in  the  SocitU  des  Hop- 
itaux. 

According  to  M.  Barth,  who  introduced  the  subject,  if  the  diet  is 
too  rigid,  at  first,  the  stomach  is  unable,  subsequently,  to  digest  any- 
thing ;  if  solid  food  be  given  too  early,  there  is  danger  of  accidents 
afterward.  We  know  that  the  cicatrization  of  the  intestinal  ulcera- 
tions is  often  incomplete,  even  wnen  convalescence  has  begun,  and 
perforation  sometimes  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  the  ingestion  of  too 
great  an  amount  of  food.  M.  Trousseau  insisted  upon  a  sufficient 
diet  during  the  first  three  weeks  ;  after  that  period,  he  considered 
that  a  large  amount  of  nourishment  was  dangerous.  MM.  Blache 
and  Barthez  both  urged  the  great  importance  of  sustaining  the 
strength  in  children  in  the  early  stages  of  this  disease  by  suitable 
nourishment,  but  the  former  thought  that,  during  the  period  of  de- 
cline of  the  fever,  extreme  caution  should  be  observed  not  to  allow 
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too  much  food  to  be  taken.  M.  Barthez,  however,  asserted  that 
children  who  were  sufficiently  nourished  during  the  early  stages,  did 
not  experience  any  inordinate  appetite  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
malady,  and  that  such  management  prevented  the  occurrence  of 
accidents  during  convalescence.  He  found  it  a  good  plan  to  offer 
the  patient  beef-tea  or  milk,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  fever, 
but  to  enjoin  it  after  the  eighth  or  tenth  day.  M.  Bouchut  recom- 
mends ptisans  only  f^r  the  first  week  ;  when  the  rose  spots  make 
their  appearance,  or  in  cases  of  prostration,  he  allows  his  patients 
beef-tea  ;  and  broths  only  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  if  the 
tongue  is  cleaning,  and  the  pulse  less  frequent. 

The  effect  of  too  much  abstinence  during  this  disease,  is  sometimes 
manifested  by  vomiting,  both  of  the  substances  swallowed  and  also 
of  green  bile.  In  such  cases,  according  to  M.  Legroux,  instead  of 
beef-tea  or  broth,  the  patients  should  be  allowed  roasted  or  boiled 
meat ;  sometimes  the  vomiting  will  be  allayed  by  ham,  or  cheese, 
which  are  often  craved  by  the  sufferers. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  discussion,  M.  Cahen,  after  urging  the 
utility  of  a  nourishing  diet  in  the  commencement  of  this  disease,  in- 
quired if  any  gentleman  present  had  ever  known  any  accidents,  ^nd 
if  so,  what,  in  consequence  of  the  early  administration  of  food  in 
typhoid  fever.  No  reply  being  made,  M.  Cahen  said,  "  those  who 
allow  a  sufficient  amount  of  nourishment  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  declare  unanimously  that  they  have  obtained  satisfactory 
results  from  it;  in  opposition  to  your  opinions  we  offer  our  own,  and 
to  our  facts  you  oppose  nothing."  These  views  of  M.  Cahen  coin- 
cide, we  believe,  with  those  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  cer- 
tainly in  New  England.  They  are  similar  to  those  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Hooker  in  his  valuable  Eeport,  on  the  Diet  of  the  Sick,  to  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  But  Dr.  Hooker  goes  beyond  this  ;  he 
urges  the  necessity  of  compelling  the  patient  to  take  a  certain  amount 
of  solid  food  at  the  usual  hour  of  his  meals,  with  the  view  to  encour- 
age the  natural  action  of  the  digestive  organs  **by  a  cautious  contin- 
uance or  imitation  of  the  regimen  customary  in  health.**  No  nutri- 
ment, liquid  or  solid,  is  allowed  between  the  meals,  and  no  drink 
except  small  quantities  of  cold  water.  After  the  action  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  is  regulated,  the  nutrition  of  the  system  is  to  be  attended 
to;  simple,  dry,  farinaceous  food  is  the  best  diet  for  several  days, 
then  meat  should  be  allowed  with  dinner,  and  afterward  svith  break- 
fast. "As  the  appetite  and  digestive  action  are  best  sustained  by 
frequent  change,  different  kinds  of  meat,  fish,  &c.,  both  fresh  and 
salted  and  variously  cooked,  should  be  used  successively.'* 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  no  particular  allusion  should  be  made 
to  the  use  of  wine  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  either  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Socieie  des  Hopitauxy  or  by  Dr.  Hooker.  Perhaps  this 
omission  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  wine  and 
other  stimulants  are  sometimes  included  under  the  head  of  medicine. 
Of  its  utility,  and  even  necessity,  in  many  cases,  no  one  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  this  disease  can  doubt. 
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Ambrose  Fare. 

The  plate  wliicli  appears  in  our  present  issue  is  intended  to  revive 
the  memory  of  an  ancient  worthy,  whose  great  merits  have  been  too 
much  overlooked  by  the  British  school  of  writers/*  but  who,  from 
his  originality,  learning  and  potent  influence  upon  the  science  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  century,  well  deserves  the  proud  title  of  the 
''Father  of  French  Surgery.'^  The  lithograph  is  copied  from  the 
bronze  statue  designed  by  David  d'Angers)  and  erected  in  his  native 
city,  in  honor  of  Ambrose  Pare. 

The  dark  clouds  of  the  middle  ages  were  already  beginning  to 
break  away  when  Par6  was  born.  The  great  events  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  the  revival  of  letters ;  the  art  of  printing;  the  reformation  and 
the  discovery  of  America  had  effectually  stirred  from  its  very  found- 
ations the  stagnant  world.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  uprising  of 
the  nations,  this  universal  revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  medicine 
and  surgery  were  not  found  withput-their  representatives.  Vesa^ius 
of  Padua  turned  once  more  to  nature  in  search  of  her  secrets,  and 
by  his  dissections  of  the  human  body,  restored  anatomy  to  its  place 
amongst  the  sciences,  whilst  Par6,  with  his  bold  conceptions  and  his 
entire  disregard  of  the  prejudices  and  superstition  of  his  age,  rescued 
surgery  from  the  hands  of  the  barbers,  and  elevated  it  to  that  posi- 
tion which  it  now  holds  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  man's  achievements. 

To  show  the  immense  impetus  which  surgery  received  from  the 
labors  of  Ambrose  Par6,  we  will  briefly  compare  its  condition  when 
he  first  entered  its  ranks  with  its  advances  during  his  life.  The 
youth  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  came  up  to  Paris,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  barber  surgeon,  Guy  de  Chauliac,  who,  as  some 
historians  say,  was  the  instructor  of  our  hero,  for  the  early  days  of 
this  great  man  are  shrouded  in  obscurity.  He  rises  at  the  first  cock 
crow,  sweeps  out  his  master's  shop,  washes  the  basins  and  opens 
the  windows,  with  the  purpose  of  earning  his  good  will  by  attracting 
an  early  customer.  He  next  goes  around  to  the  various  houses 
whose  occupants  are  waiting  for  his  services,  and  his  time  until  after 
two  o'clock  is  engaged  in  waiting  in  their  antechambers,  or  in  curl- 
ing their  perukes,  oiling  their  long  locks,  or  putting  them  in  papers, 
preparatory  to  the  evening  toilette.  Towards  the  night,  he  takes 
his  book  to  study,  but  is  constantly  interrupted  by  the  ringing  of  the 
little  bell  at  the  door,  announcing  a  new  beard  to  be  shaved,  or 
another  shock  to  be  combed.  In  short,  so  exacting  were  the  pre- 
ceptors" of  that  day,  of  their  unlucky' apprentices,  that  the  teachers 
of  medicine  and  surgery  would  give  their  lectures  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  so  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  prosecute  their  studies 
before     business  hours." 

The  young  barber  surgeon  having  struggled  through  the  term  of 
his  apprenticeship,  against  all  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way,  at 


*  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  name  of  Ambrose  Pare  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  elaborate  pages  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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length  offers  for  his  examination,  and  receives  the  following  degree 
from  the  hands  of  his  learned  board  of    medical  examiners:" 

"  We  hereby  certify,  that  by  virtue  of  a  certain  order  given  by  the 

chamber  of  police,  dated  the  16th  day  ,  and  signed  ,  we 

have  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  above  named  candidate  as 
to  the  amount  of  his  experience  in  the  condition  and  cure  of  bruises, 
burns,  felons  and  carbuncles  ;  the  various  methods  of  blood  letting, 
and  the  remedies  necessary  to  be  employed  in  the  cure  of  these 
diseases,  and  from  the  answers  of  the  above  named,  we  are  satisfied 
that  he  is  sufficiently  informed  to  cure  the  above  named  burns, 
bruises,  felons  and  carbuncles ;  all  of  which  we  testify  to  be  true. 

As  witness  our  sign  manual  this  day  of  ,  in  the  year  one 

thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five." 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  surgeon's  diploma  three  hundred  years 
ago — this  the  evidence  of  scholarship  with  which  Ambrose  Pare 
entered  upon  his  professional  career. 

It  is  plain,  however,  even  from  the  very  imperfect  account  we 
have  of  the  characteristics  of  Fare's  mind,  that  he  must  have  been 
always  an  original  thinker  and  of  a  practical  common  sense  order  of 
intellect ;  and  to  these  qualities  we  owe  the  many  improvements  he 
introduced  into  the  practice  of  surgery  during  his  long  life.  Entering 
the  military  staff  of  the  French  army  during  the  wars  of  Francis  the 
First  with  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  he  soon  discarded  the 
ridiculous  and  barbarous  customs  of  his  cotemporaries.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  commencement  of  his  career,  after  a  skirmish,  Par^  neg- 
lected or  forgot  to  pour  the  boiling  oil  into  the  wounds  of  the  com- 
batants, after  the  custom  of  the  time.  He  waked  up  in  the  night 
and  remembered  his  dereliction  of  duty,  and  earnestly  prayed  that 
no  ill  consequences  might  result,  but  the  next  day,  to  his  surprise, 
he  found  that  the  wounds  which  he  had  let  alone  were  doing  much 
better  than  those  he  had  treated.  From  that  time  he  changed  his 
practice,  and  Uuhied  to  nature.  His  success  was  so  great,  that  in  a 
few  years  he  rose  to  the  highest  position,  and  eventually  became  the 
sargeon  in  chief  to  the  three  French  kings,  and  achieved  for  himself  a 
world  wide  reputation. 

This  brilliant  innovation  was  soon  followed  by  another,  more 
startling  to  the  prejudiced  surgeons  of  his  day,  and  vastly  more  val- 
uable in  its  results.  In  the  first  case,  Par6  exposed  the  folly  of 
applying  boiling  oil  to  the  surfaces  of  recent  wounds  ;  but  in  the 
second,  he  also  denied  the  propriety  of  using  the  actual  cautery  in 
amputations,  then  universally  the  practice  ;  and  to  him  modern 
surgery  owes  the  'practice  of  tying  hlood  vessels  after  qperatio7is.  These 
two  advances,  made  by  a  barber  apprentice,  transformed  military 
surgery  from  an  attrocious  torture  to  a  beneficent  and  conservative 
art. 

Time  and  space  will  not  permit  us  to  dilate  upon  the  many  bril- 
liant feats  performed  by  Ambrose  Pare,  some  of  which  are  of  his- 
torical interest.  He  stood  by  the  death  bed  of  his  first  royal  patron, 
Henry  II,  who  was  killed  by  a  thrust  from  a  lance  in  the  tilt  yard  ; 
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and  he  boldly  dragged  tHe  pike  which  had  transfixed  the  brain  of 
the  Great  Guise,  whose  miraculous  recovery  after  such  a  terrible 
accident,  added  fresh  laurels  to  the  fortunate  operator.  Although  a 
Huguenot  by  birth  and  opinion,*  he  always  retained  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  that  bigoted  Catholic  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  her  three 
sons,  whom  he  faithfully  served  during  their  short  and  unfortunate 
reigns.  His  enemies  attempted  to  supplant  him  in  the  queen's  favor, 
by  charging  him  with  the  sudden  death  of  Francis  II,  whose  reign 
only  lasted  about  eighteen  months ;  but  Catherine  emphatically 
denied  that  her  "good  Par6"  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  a 
deed. 

In  1572,  the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomews  occurred,  but 
the  king,  who  calmly  laid  his  plans  for  this  wholesale  murder,  yet 
claimed  the  life  of  his  Huguenot  surgeon.  He  sent  for  Pare  and 
told  him  he  must  become  a  Catholic,  but  the  brave  surgeon  replied, 
"Sire,  you  promised  never  to  ask  me  to  do  four  things:  To  enter 
again  into  my  mother's  womb ;  to  be  present  on  the  day  of  battle  ; 
to  leave  your  service,  or  to  go  to  mass."  Charles  kept  him  near 
him  during  the  bloody  events  of  the  three  days,  for,  said  he,  when 
the  priests  cried,  "Slay  him,  slay  him,"  "  He  has  saved  many  lives, 
his  own  shall  be  preserved." 

Thus,  with  increasing  honors,  we  see  our  true  hearted  barber  sur- 
geon pass  through  his  long  career,  for  he  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty  years,  preserving  to  the  last  his  hopeful  trust  in  God,  his 
independence  of  opinion  and  doctrine,  and  his  world  wide  charity. 
**  Je  t'ai  pause,  Dieu  te  guerisse,"  was  the  prayer  of  his  heart,  and 
it  was  to  this  faith  in  the  powers  of  nature,  that  surgery  owes  so 
much.  Guided  by  it,  Pare  was  led  to  trust  to  the  restorative  efforts 
of  the  system,  and  thus  abandoned  the  superstitious  customs  of  his 
cotemporaries.  Let  thosa  who  daily  profit  by  his  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience, ever  hold  in  honored  recollection  old  Ambrose  Pare,  the 
father  of  Hippocratic  surgery. —  Virginia  Med.  Journal. 


Parasites  of  Man. 

Dr.  David  F.  Weinland,  favorably  known  among  us  by  his 
zoological  contributions  to  the  American  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  has  issued  proposals  for  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
parasites  of  man,  in  a  zoological  and  medical  point  of  view.  The 
work  will  be  published  by  subscription,  in  four  quarto  parts,  each 
comprising  eighty  pages  of  text,  and  two  or  three  plates.  The  first 
two  parts  will  treat  of  helminthology ;  the  third,  of  the  parasitic 


*  Malgaigne  labors  to  show  that  Pare  was  not  a  professing  Huguenot,  although 
of  heretic  parentage,  but  we  are  justified  in  the  assertion,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Duke  of  Sully,  and  Brantome,  his  cotemporaries. 
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insects  ;  the  fourth,  of  the  parasitic  plants  that  grow  on  man.  The 
price  of  each  part  will  be  82  to  83,  according  to  its  expense.  The 
plates  will  be  executed  in  the  finest  manner  by  Mr.  Sourel,  the  artist 
who  lithographed  the  excellent  atlas  of  professor  Agassiz's  great 
work.  Dr.  VVeinland  will  give  many  original  observations  on 
American  Helminths,  and  describe  a  new  genius  of  t^nia  peculiar 
to  the  negro.  His  prospectus  is  accompanied  by  very  cordial  rec- 
ommendations from  Dr.  Gould  and  professor  Agassiz,  which  renders 
it  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  his  useful 
undertaking. —  Virginia  Med.  Journal. 


PART  THIRD. 

BIBTilOGRAPIIICAL    NOTICES    AND  REVIEWS. 


The  Practice  of  Surgery.  By  James  Miller,  F.R.S.E.,  Surgeon  in 
Ordinar7  to  the  Queen  for  Scotland  ;  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  His 
Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  for  Scotland  ;  Professor  of  Sur- 
orery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary.  Revised  by  the  American  Editor,  Fourth  Amer- 
ican, from  the  last  Edinburgh  Edition.  Illustrated  by  Three 
Hundred  and  sixty-four  Engravings  on  Wood.  Philadelphia  : 
Blanchard  &  Lea,  1857,  pp.  682.    (For  sale  by  Riley  &  Co.) 

This  work,  designated  by  the  special  title  of  "Practice,"  really 
constitutes  the  se3ond  volume  of  a  continjious  exposition  of  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  forming  a  complete  system  of  Surgery. 

This  volume  has  been  carried  through  the  press  by  a  professional 
gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  added  some  additional  matter 
and  some  additional  wood  cuts.  The  additions  are  distinguished 
from  the  text  by  brackets. 


The  Medical  Student's  Vade  Mecum.  A  Compendium  of  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  Surgery, 
Obstetrics,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  etc., 
etc.  By  George  Mendenhall,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstet- 
rics and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Medical  College 
of  01) io,  Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  etc.  Fifth 
Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  with  Two  Hundred  and 
twenty-four  Illustrations.  Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston, 
1857,  pp.  692. 

The  rapid  sale  of  former  editions  of  this  work  has  called  for  the 
present  one,  the  fifth.    In  the  Preface  it  is  stated  that,     the  care- 
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ful  revision  -which  the  present  edition  has  undergone,  makes  the 
work  more  complete  and  gives  it,  the  Author  trusts,  higher  claims 
to  a  favorable  reception." 

Students  will  find  this  work,  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  Compend  of 
the  Sciences  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  Medical  education. 

Although  such  works  often  condense  to  obscurity,  they  neverthe- 
less have  a  value  in  fixing  in  the  student's  mind  the  most  important 
facts  and  principles  which  engage  his  attention  during  his  pupilage. 
Nor  are  they  without  importance  to  the  practitioner.  About  the 
time  medical  men  receive  their  honors  from  college,  a  process  of 
oxydation  commences.  Anatomy  and  Chemistry  and  Physiology 
tarnish  first  in  lustre,  then  other  departments  ;  and  at  last,  what  was 
once  a  bright  student  becomes  a  mere  rautinist,  an  automaton,  a 
fossil,  no  more  quahfied  to  practice  medicine  in  an  enlightened  man- 
ner than  to  take  a  journey  with  Enoch  to  the  future  world. 

The  book  before  us,  therefore,  if  consulted  by  practitioners  of  this 
class,  may  have  the  effect  of  rescuing  them  from  professional  perdi- 
tion. One  thing  is  certain.  Dr.  Mendenhall  has  cleared  his  skirts, 
faithfully,  and  if  they  persist  and  wont  hear  him,  the  blood  be  upon 
their  own  heads. 


The  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association  Instituted,  1 847, 
Yol.  X.  Philadelphia :  Printed  for  the  Association.  Collins, 
Printer,  1857. 

This  volume,  including  the  catalogue  of  Permanent  Members, 
numbers  674  pages.  This,  we  are  assured  by  the  Committee  on 
Publication,  is  the  utmost  limit,  so  far  as  size  is  concerned,  that  can 
get  admission  into  the  Post  office  for  distribution.  The  committee, 
therefore,  suggest  that  an  eye  be  kept  to  the  size  of  future  volumes 
on  this  account. 

The  word  was,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Association, 
that  it  had  been  a  failure — that  Nashville  was  too  far  in  the  interior, 
and  too  difficult  of  access,  to  secure  a  large  attendance.  The  vol- 
ume of  Transactions,  although  not  as  large  as  several  previous  ones, 
is  nevertheless  of  respectable  size — large  enough  to  contain  all  the 
discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  Medicine  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  is  speculation,  not  facts  which  require  so  much  space  in 
medical  books. 
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The  volume  before  us  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  reports.  These 
have  been  alluded  to  heretofore  to  some  extent,  and  a  portion  of 
Frank  Hasting  Hamilton's  on  Deformities  after  Fractures,  has  been 
reprinted  in  this  Journal.  The  report  on  the  Medical  Flora,  of 
Washington  Territory,  is  meritorious,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
extent  as  because  it  is  a  contribution  to  science. 

Physicians,  who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  times — who  wish  to 
know  what  the  Doctors  of  the  Nation  are  doing,  should  possess  them- 
selves of  this  volume.  The  Treasurer,  Dr.  Casper  Wister,  of  Phila- 
delphia, will  be  happy  to  wait  on  all  who  will  inclose  the  cost  of  pub- 
lication. 


General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  :  Adapted  for  a  Text- Book 
w'th  Indexes  of  Remedies y  and  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies.  By 
RoBLET  DuNGLisoN,  M.D.,  L,  L.  D.,  Prof.  Institutes  of  Medicine 
in  Jefiferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia;  Formerly  Prof. 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  in  Jefiferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 
With  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-three  Illustrations.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion Revised  and  Improved.  In  two  volumes.  Philadelphia  : 
Blanchard  <fe  Lea.  1857. 

The  great  object  of  the  Author,*'  of  the  above  work,  *'  was  to 
prepare  a  work  on  General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  which 
might  aid  the  Medical  student  in  acquiring  the  main  results  of  mod- 
ern observation  and  reflection,  and  at  the  same  time  be  to  the  Prac- 
titioner a  trust- worthy  book  of  Refernce." 

The  nomenclature  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopia  of  the 
United  States  is  adopted  by  the  Author. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  elaborate  notice  of  this  work.  The 
fact  that  it  has  reached  its  Sixth  edition,  and  that  the  author  in  the 
present  one  has  spared  no  pains  in  its  compilation — has  availed  him- 
self of  the  labors  of  Pereira,  of  Wood  and  Bache,  Christison,  Tros* 
seau  and  Fidaux,  and  German  authors,  would  seem  to  leave  no 
doubt  about  its  merits. 

The  following  is  the  Author's  definition  of  Therapeutics:  *'Thera- 
peutics  is  the  branch  of  Medical  Science  which  comprises  the  doctrine 
of  the  management  of  disease." 

This  is  a  very  good  definition;  and  it  is  at  once  seen,  that  to  be  a 
good  Therapeutist,  the  Physician  should  hafe  a  knowledge  of  every 
branch  of  medicine.   It  may  be  added,  too,  that  he  should  have 
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discrimination  developed  to  its  utmost  extent.  To  be  a  good  Thera- 
peutist indeed,  requires  not  only  great  natural  powers,  but  culture 
of  the  very  first  order. 

When  a  natural  movement  of  the  organism  is  interrupted  in  any 
way,  the  first  inquiry  is  into  the  nature  of  the  cause,  the  next  into 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  derangement.  Here  a  variety  of 
sciences  come  into  requisition.  Anatomy  and  Histology  for  struc- 
ture, Physiology  for  what  are  natural  movements,  Pathology  for 
changes,  on  a  structure  and  motion,  and  Therapeutics  for  the 
best  method  of  managing  the  disease. 

Upon  the  last,  the  best  method  of  managing  disease,  there  has 
always  been  diversity  of  opinion,  and  yet  this  after  all,  is  the  great 
object  of  medicine.  It  matters  not  how  much  any  one  knows  of  the 
physical  sciences  or  of  literature,  unless  he  can  make  his  knowledge 
subservient  to  the  removal  of  disease  it  amounts  to  nothing — so  far 
as  the  profession  of  medicine  is  concerned.  Therapeutics,  indeed,  is 
the  touch-stone  of  medical  skill.  Although  it  has  served  as  the 
basis  of  the  various  sects,  that  from  time  to  time  have  arisen  in  med- 
icine, it  has  also  served  as  the  test  of  their  validity  or  weakness  by 
which  they  have  been  overthrown.  Measured  by  their  efficiency  in 
curing  disease,  they  have,  one  after  another,  disappeared  from  pub- 
lic attention,  leaving  their  Authors  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  pos- 
session of  reputations  for  humbuggery. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children.    By  I.  Forsyth  Meigs, 
M.D.,  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.    Third  Edition,  Carefully 
Revised.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  1858. 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  formed  one  of  a  series  entitled  "The 
Medical  and  Practitioner's  and  Student's  Library."    The  work  is 
now  withdrawn  from  that  series  and  appears  as  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate publication. 

The  Author  states  in  the  Preface  that  he  has  endeavored  to  make 
this  work  more  methodical  and  precise  than  those  heretofore  pub  • 
lished  in  the  country. 

"  The  classification  of  diseases  according  to  the  systems  which 
they  aflfect  has  been  adopted  as  the  most  convenient." 

The  second  edition  was  improved  by  the  addition  of  thirty  pages, 
in  the  form  of  an  Essay  on  the  Clinical  examination  of  children. 
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The  articles  on  Croup,  Bronchitis  and  Pneumonia,  have  been  en- 
tirely rewritten.  The  article  on  scarlet  fever  has  also  been  re-writ- 
ten, and  the  results  of  a  little  over  one  hundred  new  cases  have  been 
added  to  those  contained  in  the  First  edition.  The  present,  the 
Third,  edition  has  been  carefully  prepared. 

The  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Clinical  Examination  of  Children 
contains  quite  a  number  of  excellent  suggestions.  The  Author 
states,  "  So  great  indeed  are  the  difficulties  encountered  by  some 
practitioners  who  enter  on  this  branch  of  the  profession  without 
proper  preliminary  preparation,  that  they  never  overcome  them,  but 
to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  West,  *  grow  satisfied  with  their  ignorance, 
and  will  then  with  the  greatest  gravity  assure  you,  that  the  attempt 
to  understand  these  affections  is  useless.'  " 

Among  the  causes  which  embarrass  the  physician  in  the  diagno- 
sis are  the  absence  of  speech  and  the  agitation  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  in  the  sick  room.  Speech  is  one  of  our  most 
available  means  in  ferreting  out  the  troubles  of  adults.  The  absence 
of  it,  however,  in  children  occasions  perhaps  less  inconvenience,  ^-han 
the  violent  disturbance,  both  physical  and  moral,  of  the  child,  its 
fright,  agitation  and  cries. 

"  To  avoid  the  difficulties  just  noticed  it  is  always  useful,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  to  conduct  certain  portions  of  the  examination 
whilst  the  child  is  calm  and  quiet,  and  certain  other  portions  whilst 
it  is  disturbed  and  agitated."  *  *  *  By  the  period  of  calm  is 
meant  a  condition  of  total  quiescence,  in  which  the  child  is  undis- 
turbed either  by  internal  or  external  causes  of  irritation.  This  con- 
dition is  best  found  in  sleep.  This  distinction  of  the  examination 
into  two  periods  or  stages  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  and  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the  physician 
during  his  clinical  observation  of  the  various  symptoms  the  patient 
may  present." 


Materia  Medica  or  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics.  By  William 
TuLLY,  M.D.,  Springfield,  Mass.  Published  by  Jefferson  Church, 
M.D.,  1858  ;  vol.  1,  Parts  1  and  2. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Tully  has  been  familiar  for  many  years,  as  a 
popular  teacher  of  medicine,  and  as  one  of  tlie  most  able,  erudite 
and  thoroughly  scientific  scholars  in  our  profession.    His  experi- 
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ence,  acquired  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  of  practice  and  teaching ; 
his  numerous  places  of  residence  in  diflferent  sections  of  the  country, 
and  his  consequent  familiarity  with  all  the  varied  forms  of  disease, 
whether  depending  upon  epidemical  influences  or  those  of  chmate  ; 
and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  medicinal  powers  and  virtues 
of  our  indigenous  plants,  which  he  has  spared  neither  time,  labor  or 
expense  to  definitely  determine  for  himself  by  actual  and  careful  ex- 
periments, together  with  his  varied  attainments  in,  and  knowledge 
of  the  concomitant  sciences  ;  render  him  peculiarly  qualified  to  edit 
a  comprehensive,  systemgitic  and  scientific  work  on  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

The  work  is  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  monthly,  and  the  first  vol- 
ume is  just  complete.    The  publisher  proposes  to  issue  the  second 
volume  in  the  same  manner,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  sub- 
scribers is  obtained  to  cover  the  expense  of  publication.  Although 
the  second  volume,  treating  of  individual  articles,  their  uses  and 
therapeutical  applications,  will  necessarily  be  of  more  practical  value 
to  the  physician,  yet  the  first  volume,  now  offered  for  sale,  makes  a 
complete  work  of  itself,  and,  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  many 
new  terms  in  the  classification,  becomes,  to  a  great  extent,  essential 
to  a  ready  and  perfect  understanding  of  the  second.    The  "insti- 
tutes of  materia  medica,"  or  the  introduction,  covers  all  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Headland,  though  its  teachings 
are  essentially  different  in  many  respects.    The  classes  are  the  same 
in  number  as  the  separate  and  distinct  medicinal  powers,  so  far  ascer- 
tained ;  the  name  of  each  class  being  pure  Latinized  Greek,  and 
expr^^^sing  by  its  signification  the  peculiar  medicinal  action  of  the 
individual  articles  belonging  to  that  class,  thus  following  the  law  for 
the  derivation  of  similar  technical  terms  which  obtains  in  the  other 
Sciences.    Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  of  the  soundness 
of  the  principles  inculcated  by  Dr.  Tully  will  not  destroy  the  value 
of  the  work.    Its  striking  peculiarity  is  its  tendency  to  excite  others 
to  think,  reason  and  investigate  for  ihemselves  ;  to  vary  their  obser- 
vations and  to  gain  truer  experience,  both  as  to  the  effects  of  reme- 
dies and  to  many  points  in  pathology ;  a  characteristic  of  great 
value,  and  one  hardly  possessed  to  the  same  extent  by  any  work 
extant.    For  originality  of  thought,  and  modes  of  reasoning  ;  for  its 
truly  scientifi(?  character  ;  for  the  research  and  learning  it  displays  ; 
for  the  example  it  sets  of  accuracy  and  precibion  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, so  much  neglected  by  medical  writers  generally,  yet  so  im- 
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portant  to  convey  medical  truth  or  medical  opinion  even,  no  American 
work,  at  least,  can  compare  with  it.  In  short,  the  work,  thus  far, 
answers  all  the  high  expectations  the  prospectus  tended  to  raise, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  is  just  what  the  profession  greatly  needs. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  enterprising  and  accomplished 
publisher.  Dr.  Church,  has  not,  as  yet,  been  remunerated  by  the 
profession  in  this,  his  attempt  to  benefit  them,  and  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  second  volume  is  endangered  by  the  want  of  a  reliable 
subscription  list  ;  and  earnestly  hope  our  readers  will  subscribe  for 
the  work,  and  thus  enable  the  publisher  to  complete  it  according  to 
the  original  plan  and  design  of  the  author.  Communications  should 
be  adi^ressed  to  J.  Church,  M.D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

H. 


PART  FOURTH. 

EDITORIAL     AND  MISCELLANY. 


Commencement  of  Starling  Medical  College. 
The  Annual  Commencement  of  Starling  Medical  College  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  2d  inst.    The  Commencement  address  was 
dehvered  by  Hon.  R.  Warden,  and  the  Valedictory  by  Prof.  J.  W. 
Hamilton. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  graduating  class  in 
Starling  Medical  College  for  the  session  ending  March  2d,  1868,  to- 
gether with  the  titles  of  Theses  submitted  : 

Names.  Subjects. 

S.  Day,  Chronic  Gastritis. 

0.  M.  Haworth,  . . .  .Typhoid  Fever. 

John  Hill,  Spermatorrhoea. 

D.  W.  Makenzie,  . . .  .Theory  of  Conceptioh. 

R.  H.  Cook,  Small  Pox. 

D.  V.  Rankells,  Typhoid  Fever. 

RuFus  Randall,  . . .  .Intermittent  Fever.- 

0.  H.  WniTFORD,  , . .  .The  circulation  of  the  Blood. 

Allen  White,  Crural  Phlebitis. 

David  Ridknoub,  . . .  Duties  of  the  Accoucherin  Natural  Labor. 
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The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  also  conferred  upon  Hon. 
B.  C.  Blackburn,  of  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio,  and  also  upon  Hon.  J. 
M.  Stout,  of  Monroe  Co.,  0. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  pleasant  duty  to  beahle  to  certify  to  the  com- 
petency of  those  who,  for  the  first  time,  are  about  to  undertake  the 
responsibilities  of  medical  practice.  But  it  is  fearful  to  look  at  what 
is  implied.  A  good  education  and  respectable  attainments  in  the 
elementary  branches  are  of  course  understood  to  exist.  Much  more, 
however,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  a  physician.  Discipline  of  a 
high  order  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  is  required.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  avocation  that  demands  more  in  the  way  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture  than  medicine.  No  case  to  be  treated,  but 
what  involves  a  variety  of  contingencies — no  case  that  can  be  re- 
garded as  positively  unconnected  with  dangerous  or  fatal  results. 
Phenomena  present  themselves  every  day,  the  import  of  which  calls 
in  play  the  severest  powers  of  analysis,  and  this  can  only  be  hoped 
for  by  educating  the  special  senses,  that  no  fact,  circumstance  or 
event  may  escape  observation  ;  by  guarding  well  the  principle  of 
faith  as  to  the  accounts  given  of  things  by  others;  by  daily  disci- 
pline of  the  reasoning  faculties  so  as  to  avoid  the  fallacies  that  so 
frequently  complicate  this  mode  of  obtaining  knowledge. 

Many  have  supposed  that  there  is  something  intuitive  in  the  facility 
with  which  some  physicians  recognise  the  important  points,  patho- 
logical and  therapeutical,  of  a  case.  The  process  is  called  iad  and 
there  may  be  something  in  it — much  less,  however,  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  Those  who  are  really  gifted  in  this  way,  if  analysed, 
will  be  found  to  have  minds  of  cultivation,  and  highly  executive  in 
character. 

The  great  matter  that  a  young  man  should  constantly  bear  in 
mind,  is  that  his  success  in  his  profession  will,  after  all,  depend  on  his 
attainments  and  the  facility  he  possesses  in  making  these  available  in 
the  work  of  curing  disease. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Alumni  of  Starling 
College,  as  a  general  rule,  are  distinguishing  themselves,  and  taking 
a  front  rank,  wherever  they  are  located,  as  Practitioners  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.    "  Qui  non  projicit,  deficit.*' 
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Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages  in  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the 
Year  1857. — We  have  just  received  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Legislature  relative  to  the  registration  of  Births,  Deaths 
and  Marriages  in  the  State  for  the  past  year. 

All  reports  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory for  a  time.  Those  to  whom  the  execution  of  a  law  of  this 
kind  is  committed  fail  for  a  while  in  getting  perfect  returns.  But  as 
the  parties  involved  become  more  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
importance  of  their  duties,  and  the  details  of  the  law  are  perfected, 
the  results  will  become  reliable.  What  statistical  inquiries  of  more 
importance  than  those  which  ascertain  the  number  of  deaths  in  par- 
ticular districts,  examine  the  nature  of  fatal  diseases  and  seek  by 
comparing  the  conditions  under  which  the  various  forms  of  disease 
flourish,  to  arm  the  State  with  power  to  save  ?  After  a  law  of  the 
kind  has  been  in  operation  for  a  time,  it  will  be  found  to  have  also 
created  in  this,  as  similar  laws  have  done  in  other  countries,  data 
that  will  serve  as  an  invaluable  bases  of  legal  inquiries.  By  such 
laws  the  identity  and  rights  of  individuals  who  have  lived  in 
times  anterior  may  be  traced  out  with  a  degree  of  certainty  often 
attainable  in  no  other  way. 

We  could  have  wished  to  have  seen  the  Report  before  us  more 
complete — the  tables  are  not  footed  up,  nor  are  the  general  results 
declared. 


A  New  Medical  Journal  at  Louisville — Rumor  has  it,  that  a 
new  Journal  is  about  to  be  started  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  bj  Dr.  D.  Yan- 
dell.  We  know  of  no  one  more  competent  to  such  an  undertaking. 
Dr.  Y.'s  education  and  his  professional  associations  will  enable  him, 
we  should  think,  to  make  a  journal  not  only  instructive  but  eminently 
attractive.  We  should  be  very  happy  to  welcome  the  contemplated 
work  to  our  "  Exchange  list.'* 


New  Journal  of  Physiology. — Dr.  Brown  Sequard  has  sent  us 
the  prospectus  of  a  journal  of  physiology,  of  which  he  is  to  be  the 
principal  editor,  and  which  is  to  be  published  quarterly,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  April,  July,  and  October — each  nuoaber  to  contain  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  pages.  He  is  to  be  assisted 
in  his  enterprise  by  Drs.  Ch.  Robin,  Ch.  Rouget,  and  Tholozan,  &c. 

His  journal,  in  addition  to  pure  physiology,  will  embrace — 1.  Or- 
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ganic  chemistry,  hygiene,  toxicology,  and  legal  medicine,  in  their  re- 
lations to  physiology.  2.  Descriptive  anatomy,  comparative  anato- 
my, teratology,  and  normal  and  pathological  histology,  so  far  as 
they  illustrate  physiology.  3.  The  applications  of  physiology  to 
the  practice  of  medicine,  surgery  and  obstetrics. 

The  subscription  will  be  18  francs,  at  Paris,  payable  in  advance. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  the  profession  in  this  country  to  this 
Journal.  It  may  be  obtained  through  I.  Pennington  &  Son,  of 
Philadelphia. 


The  Western  Lancet  and  Observer  have  been  consolidated, 
and  henceforth  the  issue  is  to  be  called  **  The  Cincinnati  Lancet  and 
Observer.'*  Dr.  Blackman,  the  former  editor  of  the  Lancet,  retires 
not  at  all  pleased  with  the  pecuniary  support  which  the  Lancet 
received  while  under  his  charge.  Such  treatment  was  very  far  from 
being  deserved.  Dr.  Blackman  made  an  able  editor.  The  Lancet, 
while  under  his  charge,  was  among  our  most  welcome  visitors.  It 
was  always  filled  with  matter,  which  whether  measured  by  taste  or 
utility,  would  compare  favorably  with  the  best  journals  of  the 
country. 

When  will  subscribers  to  Medical  Journals  learn  to  appreciate  the 
maxim:  *'donH  muzzle  the  ox  which  tramps  out  the  corn!'' 

Although  retired  from  the  onerous  duties,  annoyances,  etc.,  of 
the  editor,  we  shall  feel  disappointed  if  Dr.  Blackman  does  not  con- 
tinue, in  another  character,  to  still  wield  his  pen. 


"  Vexed  Questions  in  Ethics." — Under  the  above  caption  the 
Cincinnati  Lancet  &  Observer  has  some  remarks  on  the  McClintock 
afifair,  the  Journals,  etc. 

The  Editor  seems  to  have  sharpened  his  pen  for  a  general  on- 
slaught on  all  the  Journals  that  have  not  coincided  with  him  in  re- 
gard to  all  that  he  has  said  on  the  subject.    He  says 

When  the  Editors  of  some  Journals  are  making  vapid  and  sickly 
excuses  for  high  unprofessional  conduct,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  the 
truly  conservative,  accomplished  and  distinguished  gentlemen  here 
and  there  speaking  out  the  true  doctrines  that  should  prevail." 
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How  is  this  ?  Has  any  of  the  Journals  been  engaged  in  offering 
excuses  for  the  conduct  of  Dr.  McC  ?  Our  Journal  has  not.  All, 
as  far  as  we  have  read,  are  unanimous  in  condemning  the  act  of  Dr. 
McC.    Dr.  McC.  now  condemns  the  act  himself. 

The  diversity  of  opinions  among  the  Journals,  is  in  relation  to 
another  matter  :  Should  a  medical  man,  after  he  has  committed  a 
sin  against  our  Code  of  Ethics,  and  made  full  comfession  thereof, 
and  gave  the  proper  evidence  of  repentance,  be  forgiven  by  his 
brethren  ;  or  should  he  be  proscribed  and  denounced  forever  as  hav- 
ing committed  an  unjpardonahle  sin  ?  Christianity  is  on  one  side  of 
this  question,  as  we  understand  it ;  and  we  simply  stated  that  fact. 

We  want  no  controversy  with  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet  k  Observer 
on  this  or  any  other  subject.  The  disposition  he  has  always  mani- 
fested for  the  purity  of  the  profession  is  very  commendable.  His 
punishment,  however,  of  offenders  is  too  Draconic  to  suit  our  taste — 
that's  all. 


Wythe's  Pocket  Dose  Booh,    Branstan's  Band-book  of  Practical  Re- 
ceipts, 

The  above  works,  got  up  in  very  neat  and  durable  style  by  Lind- 
say &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia,  are  for  sale  in  this  city  at  the  House 
of  Randall  &  Aston. 


Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Edited  by  Jno.  B.  Trask, 
M.D.,  and  David  Wooster,  M.D.  San  Francisco.  Monthly,  at 
Five  Dollars  a  year. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  hail  the  appearance  of  another  Medical 
Journal  from  our  possessions  on  the  extreme  West.  The  Journals 
have  now  spanned  the  continent.  Wherever  civilization  goes  they 
go,  and  although  poorly  rewarded,  they  have  nevertheless  the  con- 
solation of  the  **Good  Samaritan" — and  of  course  also  his  reward  in 
the  world  to  come. 

It  is  only  about  ten  years  since  California  became  a  portion  of  the 
American  Confederacy.  She  is  not  only  now  a  State  of  the  first 
class,  but  from  her  mineral  resources  has  become  the  Ophir  of  the 
American  people.  The  learned  professions,  too,  are  represented 
there  by  gentlemen  of  scientific  and  literary  attainments  unsurpassed 
by  those  of  older  States.    The  Physiciana,  from  what  we  know  of 
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them,  represent  the  learning  and  skill  of  the  most  renowned  seats  of 
medical  and  surgical  science  in  each  hemisphere. 


Transactions  of  the  Belmont  Medical  Society  for  1856-7.    Bridgeport  ^ 

Ohio. 

The  Transactions  commence  with  an  essay  on  Mind  and  Insanity ^ 
by  Dr.  G.  Affleck,  of  Bridgeport.  The  papers  which  follow  are,  by 
E.  Gaston,  M.  D.,  on  Veratrum  Viride  ;  Reports  of  a  case  of  Ampu- 
tation, by  Drs.  Campbell,  Estep  and  McBane  ;  Report  on  the  Im- 
provement of  Medical  Science,  by  Wm.  Estep,  M.D.,  Chairman  ;  and 
an  account  of  the  Trial  of  Mary  Henderson  for  the  Murder  of  her 
own  child,  by  Wm.  Estep,  M.D.,  Loydsville,  0. 

These  papers  are  very  creditable  to  the  gentlemen  with  whose 
names  they  stand  connected.  They  show  that  the  Belmont  Society 
is  progressive;  and  in  the  right  direction  for  useful  results. 


Death  of  Dr.  Parsons.  The  following  notice  in  regard  to  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  Parsons  we  find  in  one  of  our  city  newspapers — the 
Ohio  State  Journal.  It  was  written  by  one  who  seems  to  have  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  deceased,  and  that  too  for  a  long 
time. 

Dr.  Parsons  deserves  a  notice  more  strictly  professional.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  that  survived  the  privations  and  dangers  of 
nearly  half  a  century's  service  in  the  profession.  He  possessed  many 
traits  of  character  that  would  be  instructive  and  useful  to  others. 

The  Profession  of  the  City  met  and  passed  Resolutions  expressive 
of  their  respect  for  the  ^memory  of  the  deceased,  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  foi^nd  below. — Editor. 

*'Obituart. — Departed  this  life  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  ult..  Dr. 
Samuel  Parsons,  in  the  seventy  second  year  of  his  age. 

The  deceased  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Reading  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  was  born  July  30,  1786. 

The  ancestors  of  Dr.  Parsons  were  of  English  origin,  and  immi- 
grated to  this  country  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  father  was  of  that  respectable  and  intelligent  class  in  new  Eng- 
land, who  are  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  from 
whom  have  descended  many  of  the  most  enterprising,  virtuous  and 
eminent  men  of  our  country. 
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"  The  writer  of  this  brief  notice  knows  but  little  of  the  parentage 
or  early  life  of  the  deceased  ;  but  from  his  admirable  moral  charac- 
ter and  highly  cultivated  mind,  he  feels  authorized  to  say  that  Dr. 
Parsons  must  have  received  the  most  careful  parental  supervision 
and  judicious  training.  It  is,  however,  known  that  he  received  an 
academic  education  in  the  town  of  Litchfield,  in  his  native  State. 
That  he  was  a  dilligent  student  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  accurate  classical  scholar,  and,  in  early  life,  had  acquired 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  sciences  immediately  connected 
with  his  subsequent  profession.  His  mind,  naturally  orderly  and 
exact,  led  him  also  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  in  which  diflScult 
science  he  had  attained  great  proficiency,  and  when  a  youth,  had 
mastered  some  of  its  higher  branches. 

In  1809,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-three,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  Medicine,  and,  leaving  his  native  State,  settled 
in  Millersburgh,  an  inconsiderable  village  in  Pennsylvania. — 
This  position  was  unfavorable  to  a  mind  conscious  of  its  own  powers, 
and  desirous  of  extended  usefulness.  It  afforded  a  better  opportu- 
nity for  study  than  for  practice,  and  his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
West,  which  promised  a  larger  field  for  the  gratification  of  his  lauda- 
ble ambition  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow  men.  He  left  Millersburgh, 
and  arrived  in  Franklinton,  in  this  county,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
1811.  The  location  was  equally  fortunate  for  the  young  physician 
and  the  inhabitants.  Here  he  entered  upon  the  business  of  life 
with  unclouded  prospects  of  success.  His  talents  were  soon  brought 
into  exercise,  and  his  professional  skill  universally  acknowledged. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  practice,  he  was  without  a  competitor, 
which  would  have  been  a  dangerous  position  for  one  less  determined 
to  climb  the  rugged  and  difficult  ascent  to^  professional  eminence' 
This  circumstance  in  him  produced  no  relaxation  of  efforts.  With- 
out the  stimulus  of  competition  he  was  prepared  to  tax  his  powers  to 
their  utmost. 

*'His  principal  capital  consisted  in  a  very  complete  surgical  appara- 
tus, a  large  stock  of  carefully  selected  drugs  and  medicines,  and  a 
small  professional  library  of  the  more  approved  authors  of  those 
days.  With  his  books  he  exclusively  passed  his  time  when  not  en- 
gaged in  professional  duties.  He  participated  in  none  of  the  amuse- 
ments common  to  persons  of  his  age.  At  that  early  period  there 
were  indeed  few  social  advantages  amongst  us. 
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**  Then,  more  than  at  the  present  time,  the  two  great  departments 
of  medical  science  were  blended  in  the  same  practitioner.  Every 
physician  was  supposed  to  be  a  surgeon,  and  every  surgeon  a  physi- 
cian, and  combined  with  both  was  the  practice  of  what  was  then 
known  of  dentistry.  There  was  still  another  interesting  department 
of  medical  practice  in  which  Dr.  Parsons  became  pre-eminently  dis- 
tino-uished  for  his  skill  and  success.    Indeed  in  the  various  branches, 

o 

he  had  few  equals  and  no  superiors. 

The  practitioner  was  his  own  apothecary,  and  never  set  out  on  a 
visit  to  a  patient  without  a  case  of  surgical  instruments  and  a  great 
variety  of  medicines.  Thus,  he  was  provided  not  only  for  the  special 
call,  but  for  others  which  might  be  required  in  his  distant  journey- 
ings.  At  the  time  Dr.  Parsons  commenced  practice,  there  was  not 
a  pleasure  carriage  of  any  sort  in  the  country,  and  for  a  reason  then 
obvious — the  state  of  the  roads  being  such  as  not  to  admit  of  the 
use  of  such  conveyances.  Neither  present  nor  future  generations, 
even  with  the  help  of  the  imagination,  can  conceive  the  hardships 
and  labors  of  a  physician  in  full  practice  at  that  early  period.  The 
roads  most  traveled  were  deep  and  miry,  and  not  unfrequently  im- 
passable. Nor  was  it  a  thing  by  any  means  unusual  to  be  obliged 
to  thread  at  midnight  a  mere  bridle  path  for  many  miles,  or,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  guide,  to  penetrate  throuo;h  a  trackless  forest. 
Deep  streams  were  often  to  be  forded,  and  sometimes  swam  to  reach 
the  residence  of  the  suflferer. 

In  1815,  three  years  after  the  seat  of  government  was  permanently 
established,  Dr.  Parsons  removed  to  Columbus,  where  he  has  ever 
since  resided. 

Dr.  Parsons,  during  the  long  course  of  his  practice,  never  declined 
a  call  to  the  bed  of  sickness  because  he  required  rest  and  repose ; 
nor  stopped  to  calculate  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  reach- 
ing his  patient,  or  the  chances  of  loss  or  gain  to  himself.  Although 
of  rather  a  delicate  constitution,  yet  by  strict  temperance  and  well 
regulated  habits,  and  more  than  these,  by  an  enlarged  philanthropy, 
he  was  enabled  to  endure  privations  and  hardships  of  which  few 
were  capable.  He  has  been  known,  in  his  practice,  not  to  have 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  repose  in  his  bed  for  more  than  eighty  con- 
secutive nights. 

He  was  deservedly  called,  not  only  the  physician  of  the  poor,  but 
their  friend.    In  the  long  period  of  his  extensive  practice  he  was 
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never  known  to  give  the  smallest  preference  to  his  patients  on 
account  of  wealth  or  elevated  position. 

Dr.  Parsons  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  nature  to  adorn  his  noble 
profession.  He  was  endowed  with  a  remarkably  vigorous  mind, 
quick  and  clear  perceptions,  great  decision  and  firmness  of  purpose 
and  unwearied  assiduity. 

Like  every  other  scientific  and  properly  prepared  physician,  he 
was  sometimes  mortified  at  the  preference  given  by  the  uninformed 
to  arrogant  charlatans ;  but  even  this,  from  the  amiability  of  his 
nature,  was  treated  with  pity  rather  than  resentment.  He  was 
often,  by  circumstances,  compelled  to  undertake  surgical  operations  ; 
but  practice  in  this  branch  of  medical  science  was  irksome  to  him, 
and,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  professional  life,  he  declined  it  as  far  as 
possible. 

When  we  were  visited  with  that  mysterious  and  appalling  pesti- 
lence, the  cholera,  he  maintained  his  position,  while  some  of  his 
brethren  fled  in  terror  from  the  presence  of  the  awful  scourge.  It 
is  generally  believed  that,  on  this  most  trying  occasion,  he  received 
the  seeds  of  that  disease  which  finally  terminated  his  useful  life. 
When  the  pestilence  subsided,  he  found  himself  attacked  with 
Ironchitis,  which  became  chronic  and  could  never  be  eradicated. 
He  several  times  sought  relief  in  a  milder  climate  ;  but  the  death 
malady  stilj  clung  to  its  victim. 

In  1845,  finding  his  physical  powers  giving  way  under  the  dis- 
ease, he  retired  from  active  practic,  although  frequently  afterwards 
called  in  consultation  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  profession. 

During  his  long  continued  disease,  his  cheerfulness  never  forsook 
him,  and  his  interest  in  the  afifairs  of  his  country  and  in  humanity 
remained  to  the  last. 

On  the  30th  day  of  December,  a  little  after  mid-day,  Dr.  Par- 
sons died  as  he  had  lived,  at  peace  with  all  mankind,  and,  so  far  as 
the  friends  who  surrounded  his  death  bed  could  judge,  at  peace 
with  his  God. 

Without  his  solicitation.  Dr.  Parsons  received  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  from  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

He  neither  sought  nor  declined  office.  In  1813,  he  was  appointed 
resident  surgeon  in  the  North  Western  army,  and  continued  in  that 
office  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  several  times  ap- 
pointed a  director  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  State,  and 
the  afi'airs  of  some  of  them  were  reduced  to  order  by  his  ixeitions. 
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In  1843,  he  was  elected  a  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly, 
and  his  course,  while  a  member  of  that  body,  was  marked  by  integ- 
rity and  independence,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  ameliorate  our  social 
institutions.  As  a  public  speaker  he  was  clear  and  logical,  and  his 
perfect  candor  and  sincerity  gave  him  a  great  influence  with  that 
body.  Although  Dr.  Parsons  was  grave  and  dignified  in  his  deport- 
ment, he  was  ever  affable  and  kind  in  his  intercourse  with  every 
class  of  society. 

In  sentiments  and  manners  he  was  most  remarkably  refined.  No 
impure  or  trifling  expression  ever  escaped  from  his  lips.  No  wound 
was  ever  intentionally  inflicted  by  him  on  any  human  being.  In 
business  transactions  he  was  exact,  but  most  scrupulously  just. 
Without  disparagement  to  others,  it  may  be  safely  said  his  benefac- 
tions were  as  numerous  and  extensive  as  those  of  any  citizen  among 
his  survivors.  No  small  portion  of  the  labors  of  his  life  was  gratui- 
ties to  the  sick  and  the  needy.  Nor  was  this  all.  No  medicine,  how- 
ever expensive,  was  withheld  from  an  indigent  sufferer  when  there 
was  the  smallest  chance  of  its  affording  alleviation  or  relief.  In  a 
vast  number  of  cases,  known  to  few  except  the  recipients  or  their 
friends,  he  supplied,  from  his  own  means,  articles  necessary  to  com- 
fort, and  as  an  aid  to  restoration  to  health.  In  the  distribuiion  of 
alms,  he  steadily  followed  the  divine  precept  which  insures  the 
higher  reward.  They  were  not  bestowed  to  be  seen  of  men.  His 
benevolence  to  his  patients  extended  beyond  this  life.  His  execu- 
tors are  expressly  directed  to  release  claims  for  professional  services 
in  case  payment  should  be  found  inconvenient  or  burdensome. 

The  moral  character  of  the  deceased  was  without  stain  or  blem- 
ish. His  public  and  private  duties  were  performed  with  the  same 
exactness  and  conscientiousness.  He  was  the  kind  and  affectionate 
son,  brother,  husband,  father,  friend.  A  more  pure,  virtuous  and 
useful  man  has  seldom  lived.  It  is  not  known  that  he  has  left  an 
enemy  upon  earth. 

Death  ©f  Dr.  Samuel  Parsons. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Physi- 
cians of  this  city,  on  motion.  Dr.  WM.  M.  AWL  was  called  to  the 
Chair,  and  Dr.  R.  N.  Barr  appointed  Secretary.  On  motion,  a 
committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Drs.  W.  M.  Awl,  R.  Hills,  J.  B. 
Thompson,  G.  J.  Sachse  and  S.  M.  Smith,  were  appointed  to  draft 
resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting — when  the  follow- 
ing report  was  offered  and  adopted  : 
6 
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REPORT. 

Whereas,  m  tlie  all- wise  dispensings  of  a  holy  and  merciful  God,  our 
friend  and  father  in  the  profession,  Dr,  Samuel  Parsons,  has  been 
called  away  from  us;  and,  whereas,  from  his  long  connection  with 
our  profession,  his  faithfulness  and  kindness  in  the  ministrations 
of  his  Art,  under  all  the  toils  and  self-denyings  of  a  pioneer  life, 
and  all  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  a  community  in  which  he  had 
lived  for  near  half  a  century,  and  for  unsullied  probity  of  charac- 
ter, in  all  the  relations  of  citizen  and  friend,  it  becomes  us  to  re- 
cord his  many  virtues  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parsons,  -we  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  father  in  our  ranks,  one  who  faithfully  illustrated  its 
noble  and  generous  characteristics  in  the  midst  of  the  trials  and 
difficulties  of  an  early  western  practice  ;  who,  in  the  advances  of  a 
higher  civilization,  maintained  the  same  honorable  eminence,  who 
finally  retired  from  the  practice  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  a  ripe  old  age, 
and  a  justly  earned  affluence,  in  the  midst  of  a  community  where  he 
was  respected  and  beloved,  and  gratefully  remembered. 

Resolved,  That  his  purity  of  morals,  domestic  habits,  and  faithful 
discharge  of  every  public  trust  committed  to  his  hands,  add  a  richer 
value  to  his  professional  worth. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  bereaved  friends  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  their  irreparable  loss  ;  and  that  we  will  join  them  in  pay- 
ing the  last  sad  service  of  the  living  to  the  dead. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  transmitted 
to  the  family,  and  one  furnished  to  each  of  the  city  papers. 

R.  N.  BARR,  Sec^y. 

Columbus,  Jan.  2,  1858, 


Dr.  Livingstone's  Travels. — Our  leading  article  in  this  No.  is  a 
very  brief  digest  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  Travels  in  South  Africa.  The 
book  interested  us  very  much,  and  we,  as  a  consequence,  supposed 
an  account  of  it  would  please  many  of  our  readers.  It  is  written  in 
clever  style,  and  -with  every  appearance  of  truthfulness.  The  Au- 
thor went  to  Africa  as  a  Missionary  to  teach  the  natives  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.  He  went,  we  suppose,  in  obedience  to  the  command, 
"Go  ye  out  into  the  world  and  preach  my  Gospel  to  every  creature." 
After  being  in  the  country  a  number  of  years,  and  mixing  freely 
with  the  natives,  he  found  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  prime  pur- 
poses of  his  mission,  the  natives  required  to  be  somewhat  civilized, 
to  be  elevated  to  a  certain  level,  before  they  could  be  made  to  ap- 
preciate and  understand  the  Religion  that  suits  the  white  race,  the 
religion  that  seems  only  to  take  where  there  is  a  pretty  good  kind  of 
mental  soil.    Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  elevation  of  the  interior 
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tribes  could  only  be  brought  about  by  opening  up  an  intercourse 
commercial  and  social  between  them  and  European  nations,  Dr.  L. 
commenced  the  work  of  exploration,  in  order  to  see  what  were  the 
natural  and  most  available  outlets  of  the  continent.  He  traveled 
from  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  centre  of  the  interior  near  Lake 
Ncrami ;  thence  to  the  Western  coast  at  Loanda  ;  thence  across  the 
continent  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  the  termination  of  the  Zambesi 
river  on  the  Eastern  coast. 

The  descriptions  of  what  he  saw  are  in  the  general  very  satisfac- 
tory. His  knowledge  of  natural  history  was  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  give  a  general  outline  of  what  he  observed  ia  botany,  zoology, 
geology,  etc.  His  contributions  to  ethnology  are  not  calculated  to 
change  what  has  been  advanced  in  regard  to  the  negro  race  by  those 
who  have  made  the  subject  a  study.  The  physical,  moral  and  Intel- 
lectual  peculiarities  of  this  race  appear  to  have  been  pretty  well 
understood,  and  its  status  defined  by  ethnographers.  What  he  saw 
of  a  mixture  of  the  white  and  black  races  confirm  the  general  impres- 
sion that  it  is  attended  with  deterioration.  The  negro  is  improved 
in  intellect,  but  loses  his  physical  energy.  The  European  is 
dwarfed  in  both.  Although  constantly  engaged  in  war  with 
each  other,  by  which  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  higher 
Older  of  courage  would  be  cultivated,  such.  Dr.  Livingstone 
says,  is  not  by  any  means  the  case.  The  negro,  he  remarks,  is 
essentially  cowardly.  He  attributes  his  success  in  making  his  way 
across  the  continent  to  the  circumstance  that  he  made  the  natives 
believe  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  them.  Knuckling  to  their  demands, 
or  being  terrified  by  threatening  aspects  would,  he  thinks,  have 
proved  fatal  to  him  and  his  party,  in  a  number  of  instances. 

The  state  of  medicine  in  Africa  is  on  a  par  with  other  things. 
Empyricism  and  superstition  exist  here  in  purity.  Have  certain  re- 
sults followed  the  administration  of  a  drug  ?  If  so,  the  relation  of 
cause  and  efi'ect  is  at  once  established.  The  doctor  is  held  as  a 
consequence  responsible  for  the  results  following  his  medicine.  If 
they  are  favorable,  all  is  right ;  if  unfavorable,  and  the  patient  dies, 
the  doctor  often  does  too.  African  Fever  seems  to  be  the  staple  di- 
sease of  the  country.  The  natives  in  all  the  alluvial  districts  are 
affected  with  it,  and  many  of  them  by  it  annually  destroyed.  This, 
or  some  thing  like  it,  seems  to  be  mortiferous  to  the  white  man. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  contributions  to  geography  are  among  the  most 
valuable  connected  with  his  travels.  He  has  unfolded  "  South  Cen- 
tral Africa,"  and  has  shown  that  instead  of  its  being  a  sterile,  moun» 
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tainous  region,  it  is  a  great  plateau,  made  up  of  forest  and  natural 
meadows,  well  watered  and  exceedingly  fertile,  something  like  what 
we  have,  and  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

As  it  regards  the  practicability  of  S.  Africa  ever  becoming  a  the- 
atre for  the  enterprises  of  any  department  of  the  white  race,  time  can 
alone  determine.  Its  fine  rich  soil,  its  noble  rivers,  are  inviting; 
but  the  climate  is  far  from  genial  to  white  blood  ;  it  is,  indeed,  de- 
structive, if  the  most  trustworthy  observations  continued  for  centu- 
ries are  to  be  credited. 

The  profession  of  medicine  has  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  Dr.  L. 
He  has  told  us  what  we  did  not  know  before.  His  example,  too,  is 
instructive.  It  shows  what  may  be  accomplished  by  energy  of 
character  and  purity  of  purpose,  even  in  the  absence  of  uncommon 
natural  gifts. 


Duration  of  Cancer. — A  case  of  some  interest  presented  itself  at 
the  Cancer  Hospital  on  the  25th  of  August,  in  the  person  of  a  fe- 
male, aged  seventy-four  years,  the  subject  of  cancer  of  the  left 
breast  for  twelve  years.  She  had  been  a  patient  at  this  hospital 
since  its  foundation,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  three  years^  du- 
ring which  time  she  had  been  in  good  health.  She  came  to  show 
an  ulcerated  tuberculous  mass  in  the  same  breast,  the  size  of  a  small 
pear ;  otherwise  the  disease  had  dried  up  and  disappeared.  She 
still  looked  a  hale  and  hearty  old  woman. — Lancet,  Sept.  5,  1857. 


Iodine  in  Obstinate  Vomiting  of  Pregnancy. — M.  Eulenberg 
strongly  recommends  tincture  of  iodine  for  obstinate  vomiting. 
Other  practitioners  have  tried  it  with  varying  results ;  but  according 
to  the  experience  of  M.  M.  Becquerel  and  Buisson,  the  tincture  acts 
most  advantageously  when  combined  with  iod.  of  pot.  The  follow- 
.ing  is  M.  Buisson's  formula  :  Tr.  iod.  3j ;  Iod.  pot.  3iss  ;  Aq.  dest. 
3xxx.  A  tablespoonful  is  placed  in  a  glass  of  sugared  water,  and 
this  is  to  be  divided  into  three  doses,  to  be  taken  during  the  day. — 
Med.  Times  and  Qaz. 


Cancer  in  a  Woman  eigldy  years  of  age. — We  saw,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  a  woman,  eighty  years  of  age,  at  the  Cancer  Hospital,  with 
well-marked  scirrhus  of  the  left  breast,  which  appeared  about  a  year 
ago.    Notwithstanding  her  great  age,  she  had  the  blooming,  healthy 
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cheeks  of  a  country  girl  of  eighteen ;  her  general  health  was  per- 
fect, and  under  the  use  of  tonic  remedies,  and  soap-and-lead  plas- 
ter spread  on  leather,  with  a  httle  camphor,  the  cancer  has  dimin- 
ished in  size,  and  its  progress  is  completely  arrested  for  the  present. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case  of  the  arrest  of  the  pro- 
gress of  cancer  at  this  hospital ;  for  we  have  observed  several  in 
whom  the  disease  has  been  kept  stationary  for  years,  with  no  other 
inconvenience  than  the  presence  of  the  tumour  in  the  breast,  and 
the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  patient  that  it  was  still  there. 
The  soap-and-lead  plaster  is  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  effecting 
this  desirable  object ;  the  lead  appears  to  possess  some  peculiar  se- 
dative influence  on  the  disease. — Lancet,  Oct.  24,  1 857. 


Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  Femur  on  the  Pubis  during 

THE  act  of  Swimming. — C.  W  ,  aged  seventeen,  a  sailor,  while 

swimming  in  the  Serpentine,  and  in  the  act  of  "striking  out,'*  felt  a 
catch  in  the  right  groin,  which  he  thought  was  the  cramp.  He  im- 
mediately mede  for  shore.  On  landing,  he  found  that  he  limped  in 
his  gait.  He  could  walk  a  little  the  next  day,  but  on  the  following 
day  he  was  unable  to  walk,  feeling  his  knee,  as  it  were,  drawn  up. 
He  was  admitted  into  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
lire.  He  complained  of  great  pain  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of 
the  right  thigh,  aggravated  on  any  attempt  to  move  the  limb;  there 
was  a  fulness  in  the  above  situation.  He  also  complained  of  pain 
referred  to  the  outer  side  of  the  knee.  Soothing  means  were  em- 
ployed to  relieve  the  pain.  Mr.  Ure,  after  a  careful  examination, 
ascertained  there  was  dislocation  of  the  hip  joint  forwards,  upon  the 
pubis.  The  least  pressure  on  the  ilio-pubal  region  gave  great  pain. 
The  right  buttock  was  flattened  ;  there  was  a  notable  depression  in 
the  situation  of  the  trochanter,  instead  of  the  usual  prominence;  the 
limb  was  shortened  ;  the  thigh  and  leg  were  both  in  a  state  of  ex- 
tension, the  knee  and  foot  rather  everted. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  after  the  patient  was  rendered  insensible 
by  chloroform,  Mr.  Ure  flexed  the  thigh  towards  the  pelvis,  and 
then  rotated  it  outwards,  in  doing  which  he  felt  a  distant  snap.  The 
luxation  was  thus  reduced,  and  the  hmb  restored  to  its  normal  con- 
dition. To  keep  the  joint  quiet,  a  long  splint  was  directed  to  be 
applied  along  the  outer  side  of  the  limb. 
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Aug.  28th. — The  patient  had  been  free  from  all  pain  since  five 
p.  M.  yesterday,  and  had  continued  perfectly  comfortable  up  to  Sep- 
tember 3d. 

The  displacement  was  obviously  due  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
body  being  suddenly  thrown  backwards  while  the  limb  was  on  the 
full  stretch  during  the  act  of  striking  out."  The  pain  was,  no 
doubt,  caused  by  the  strain  of  the  crural  nerve,  which  lies  over  the 
neck  of  the  bone.  The  shortening  of  the  limb  was  owing  to  the  ele- 
vated position  of  the  head  of  the  femur;  the  eversion,  to  the  drawing 
action  of  the  quadratus,  obturator  internus,  &c.,  muscles.  In  this 
variety  of  dislocation,  the  head  of  the  bone  will  be  found  either  to 
have  raised  up  the  ilio-psoas  muscles,  or  lodged  behind  the  blood 
vessels.    The  round  ligament,  according  to  Hyrtl,  is  torn. 

The  patient  left  the  hospital  quite  well  in  the  first  week  of  Octob- 
er.— Lancet f  Nov.  7,  1857. 


Excision  of  the  Elbow  Joint  eighteen  years  ago. — Some  of  the 
most  instructive  cases  we  meet  with  in  the  hospitals  are  those  in 
which  patients  who  have  had  operations  performed  long  ago  again 
present  themselves.  The  other  day  Mr.  Cock  operated  again  upon 
a  man  whose  elbow  had  been  excised  eighteen  years  ago  by  the  late 
Mr.  Key,  on  account  of  strumous  disease.  The  man,  who  is  now 
aged  45,  and  in  good  health,  stated  that  he  had  enjoyed  throughout 
the  whole  interval  and  until  quite  lately  very  excellent  use  of  the 
limb.  He  had  been  employed  as  a  letter-sorter.  The  motion  had 
never  been  free,  and  latterly  he  had  been  attempting  to  work  with  it 
in  a  new  position,  and  one  which  gave  pain.  As  the  result  of  this 
an  abscess  had  formed,  and  there  was  now  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  diseased  bone.  Mr.  Cock  removed  some  small  necrosed  frag- 
ments from  the  end  of  the  humerus,  and  cut  away  others  with  the 
bone  forceps.  There  is  every  prospect  that  the  part  will  heal  sound- 
ly, and  that  the  triumph  of  conservative  surgery  will  thus  be  further 
prolonged. — Med.  Times  and  Oaz.t  Oct.  24,  1857. 


Injurious  Effects  of  Caustics  in  Cancer  of  the  Tongue. — A 
case  of  an  extremely  painful  nature,  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  came 
under  our  notice  on  the  26th  of  May,  at  the  Cancer  Hospital,  in  a 
poor  woman,  aged  forty  two  years,  from  Camdentown.    It  had  not 
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been  of  long  existence,  and  some  short  time  back  the  disease  was 
not  bigger  than  the  point  of  her  finger,  in  the  form  of  a  tubercle. 
She  was  at  this  time  seen  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
who  advised  its  removal.  She,  however,  would  not  consent,  but 
became  a  patient  under  Dr.  Fell's  care,  and  continued  under  him 
three  months.  During  this  time,  he  applied  caustics  to  her  tongue, 
generally  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  they  were  retained  on  till 
five  in  the  afternoon,  during  which  time  she  went  without  food. 
She  suffered  most  horrible  pain,  and,  to  use  the  poor  woman's  own 
words,  '"the  pain  was  so  intense,  that  for  three  hours  she  could  not 
see."  Whilst  under  this  treatment,  the  cancer  increased  to  six  times 
its  former  size,  and  now  presents  a  deeply  ulcerated  and  indurated 
surface  at  the  right  side  of  the  organ,  with  much  swelling  and  pain. 
She  looks  completely  worn  out  from  previous  suffering.  The  first 
thing  attended  to  at  the  Cancer  Hospital  in  such  a  case,  is  to  improve 
the  general  health  by  tonics  and  good  diet,  and  accordingly  cinchona 
and  hydrochloric  acid  were  ordered  internally,  with  the  use  of  a  lo- 
tion of  biborate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint  of  water,  and  the 
local  application  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Dr.  Marsden  has  found  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  borax  the  only  two  substances  of  actual  service 
in  cancer  of  the  tongue,  and  the  moment  their  use  is  discontinued* 
the  disease  progresses. — Lancet,  June  6,  1 857. 


Influenza  in  England  — Influenza  in  an  epidemic  form,  it  is 
stated  Times  and  Gaz,,  Dec.  5,  1857,)  is  threatening  Eng- 

land as  it  did  in  1847.  As  a  precursor  of  cholera,  this  disease 
should  be  watched  with  peculiar  interest.  Diphtheritis  is  also 
spreading  over  the  country. 


Sydenham  Societt. — We  regret  to  announce  that  this  Society  has 
been  dissolved.  Great  efforts  are,  however,  being  made  to  recon- 
struct it.  Should  these  be  successful,  as  we  sincerely  hope  they 
may,  the  works  which  will  be  issued  will  be  more  modern,  and  of  a 
more  practical  character  than  those  issued  by  the  old  Society. 


Faoult  of  Medicine  at  Paris. — M.  Marc  See,  as  the  result  of  a 
brilliant  concours  just  concluded,  has  been  appointed  to  the  import- 
ant post  of  Prosector  in  the  Paris  Faculty. 
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Medical  Reform. — It  would  be  a  happy  day  for  medicine  which 
inaugurated  so  radical  a  reform  as  that  all  future  members  of  the 
profession  should  possess  a  degree  in  arts.  At  present,  however,  it 
would  be  almost  Utopian  to  expect  to  accomplish  an  undertaking  of 
so  great  a  magnitude.  Permanent  and  healthy  advances  are  not 
made  per  salium,  they  grow  out  of  the  steady  pressure  of  a  public 
opinion,  the  growth  of  which  is  itself  slow  and  gradual.  It  is  not 
by  sudden  transition,  either  in  the  moral  or  the  physical  world,  that 
the  highest  developments  are  reached.  So  we  must  endeavor  to 
help  on  the  tendency  of  the  times  rather  than  to  push  forward  to  an 
advance  for  which  society  is  hardly  as  yet  prepared. — Lancet,  Dec. 
12,  1857. 


Yellow  Fever  at  Lisbon. — Since  the  9th  of  September  last,  yel- 
low fever  has  raged  in  Lisbon,  and  during  one  hundred  and  five 
days  13,482  cases  occurred,  with  4,769  deaths.  The  last  cases 
were  reported  on  the  22d  of  December,  and  the  plague  was  appa- 
rently stayed  by  the  setting  in  of  cold  weather.  Twenty  years  ago, 
it  was  generally  believed  that  yellow  fever,  in  its  virulent  epidemic 
form,  was  confined  to  intertropical  regions  ;  but,  of  late  years,  it  has 
crept  along  the  coast  of  America  to  places  where  it  was  formerly 
altogether  unknown,  and  has  now  attacked,  in  a  malignant  form,  a 
city  of  Europe,  situated  in  latitude  38  deg.,  42  min.  The  French 
authorities  have  therefore  taken  the  alarm,  and  wisely  adopted  pre- 
cautions to  avert,  if  possible,  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  France. 
The  lazarettoes,  which  have  been  long  disused,  are  preparing  for  the 
reception  of  invalids;  and  Dr.  Melier,  Inspector- General  of  the 
French  sanitary  services,  is  making  a  tour  of  the  ports,  and  adapt- 
ing rules  in  each  of  them  for  the  due  establishment  of  quarantine. 
One  large  transport  ship,  which  arrived  from  Senegal  with  186  in- 
valids on  board,  has  been  prevented  from  landing  her  passengers  at 
Brest,  because  she  had  unfortunately  entered  the  Tagus  on  her  pas- 
sage, although  no  yellow  fever  appeared  on  board.  In  such  cases, 
the  International  Sanitary  Convention  decrees  that  ten  days  must 
elapse  without  the  occurrence  of  yellow  fever  between  the  touching 
at  an  infected  port  and  the  removal  of  quarantine. — Lancet,  Jan.  9, 
1868. 
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Loss  of  French  Troops  in  the  Crimea. — Dr.  Scrive,  who  acted  as 
Physician- General  to  the  French  army  during  the  last  war  with 
Russia,  has  just  published  a  book  which  contains  a  painful  account 
of  the  losses  and  sufferings  endured  by  the  French  troops  landed  in 
the  East,  but  particularly  by  those  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Sebasto- 
pol.  Of  309,278  officers  and  men  sent  from  France  during  that 
short  war,  200,000  entered  the  hospitals,  and  were  treated  profes- 
sionally, 60,000  for  wounds  received  in  action,  and  160,000  for  di- 
seases of  various  kinds  contracted  during  the  campaign.  The  first 
troops  which  embarked  in  France  were  attacked  with  cholera,  which 
followed  them  to  Athens,  Gallipoli,  Yarna,  and  the  Dobrudstcha. 
On  their  arrival  before  Sebastopol  the  cholera  again  attacked  them, 
and  the  receptions  in  the  military  hospitals  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, 1855,  amounted  to  9,000.  They  were  chiefly  treated  for 
cholera,  scurvy,  frost-bites,  and  wounds  of  every  description.  Ty- 
phus fever  shortly  after  set  in.  The  health  of  the  army  was  better 
during  the  spring  of  1855,  but  the  cholera  reappeared  in  July,  and 
placed  4,500  men  hors  de  combat.  Typhus  fever  set  in  again,  and 
added  to  the  mortahty.  On  the  8th  of  September,  Sebastopol  was 
taken  by  the  allied  armies,  but,  nevertheless,  between  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1855,  and  the  1st  of  April,  1856,  of  145,120  French  troops 
under  arms  in  the  Crimea,  48,000  entered  hospitals.  Dr.  Scrive 
says  that  the  scurvy  prevailed  at  this  period,  the  constitution  of  the 
men  being  impaired  through  fatigue  and  privations.  He  further 
adds,  that  the  most  disastrous  period  of  the  campaign,  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,  was  during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  1 856. 
A  violent  typhus,  engendered  by  the  infection  of  the  heaps  of  refuse 
in  the  camp,  struck  down  more  than  19,000  soldiers  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  adopted  by  the  med- 
ical stafif.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  sick  in  hospital,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  force  under  arms,  was  never  so  great  in  any  former  cam- 
paign. Of  the  medical  stafif,  83  physicians  or  surgeons  fell  victims 
to  their  devotedness — '*an  enormous  figure,'*  observes  the  author, 
*'  when  one  reflects  on  the  small  number  employed." — Mtd.  Tim£S 
and  Gaz  y  Nov.  28,  1857. 


Extreme  Suffering  from  the  Application  of  Caustics. — On 
the  3d  of  November,  we  were  present  at  the  Cancer  Hospital  when 
a  woman  presented  herself  for  the  first  time  for  advice  about  a  can- 
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cerous  right  breast,  much  enlarged  and  indurated,  with  a  large 
excavated  ulcer,  discharging  most  offensively ;  with  pain  agonizing 
in  the  extreme.  She  looked  worn  out  and  exhausted  from  suffering, 
her  countenance  was  wan,  thin,  and  pale,  and  she  was  suffering 
from  pain  in  the  left  as  well  as  the  right  breast.  Her  name  and 
address,  which  she  had  no  objection  to  make  publicly  known,  is 
Margaret  Smith,  residing  at  1  James  Street,  Larkhall  Lane,  Vaux- 
hall.  Her  age  is  forty-seven,  and  she  has  had  cancer  of  the  breast 
between  eight  and  nine  years.  The  tale,  as  related  by  herself,  was 
to  the  effect  that  she  had  recently  been  a  patient  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Fell,  for  her  diseased  breast.  Whilst 
there,  a  powder  was  blown  into  the  ulcer,  which  caused  dreadful 
pain,  and  almost  took  her  senses  away.  She  nearly  lost  the  use,  she 
states,  of  the  entire  side  from  this  powder,  and  it  has  affected  her 
senses  of  smell,  taste  and  hearing.  The  discharge  becoming  very 
offensive,  a  lotion  was  applied,  without  either  correcting  it  or  remov- 
ing the  pain ;  and  thirdly,  an  ointment  was  applied,  which  she 
further  observed  *'  made  her  ten  times  worse."  She  thinks  she  was 
made  a  great  deal  worse — much  worse  than  before  she  went  into 
the  hospital.  She  was  in  this  hospital  three  months,  suffering,  as 
she  herself  describes,  great  torture. 

This  patient,  we  will  observe,  is  only  one  example  of  a  number 
who  similarly  complain,  several  of  whom  have  become  patients  at 
this  hospital,  and  whose  cases  we  have  referred  to  on  two  or  three 
previous  occasions. 

The  treatment  adopted  in  such  a  case  as  this  is  of  the  most 
stregthening  and  generous  character  in  regard  to  diet  and  regimen, 
so  far  as  the  constitutional  powers  will  admit.  Tonic  remedies  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  conjoined  with  bark,  and  a  little  opium 
(although  the  latter  is  seldom  used  here,)  are  administered  almost 
as  a  rule  ;  and  lastly,  and  not  the  least  important,  a  well-made 
carrot  poultice  is  applied  three  times  a  day. — Lancet,  Nov.  14,  1867. 


Large  Tumour  of  the  Axilla. — A  very  remarkable  example  of 
an  axillary  tumor  was  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  pupils  at  King's 
College  Hospital  on  November  7th,  and  which  was  submitted  to  an 
operation  for  removal  by  Mr.  Fergusson.    The  patient  was  an  eld- 
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erly  woman,  the  mother  of  several  children,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment about  six  months  enceinte.  She  became  an  inmate  of  the  hos- 
pital about  a  week  ago,  when,  on  careful  examination  and  attention 
to  her  history,  Mr.  Fergusson  advised  the  removal  of  the  growth  , 
It  appears  that  she  first  noticed  a  nodule  near  the  axilla  six  years 
ago,  which  slowly  increased  in  size  till  up  to  six  months  ago,  when 
its  growth  became  somewhat  rapid,  so  that  a  tumour  the  size  of  a 
cocoa-nut  had  now  formed,  which  extended  into  the  axilla,  forwards 
under  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  and  downwards  and  forwards 
towards  the  left  breast.  This  last  position  gave  it  the  appearance 
at  first  as  if  springing  from  the  mammary  gland ;  but  a  careful  exam- 
ination showed  that  it  was  a  distmct  mass,  although  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  it.  Although  the  patient  was  in  a  pregnant  condition,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  remove  it  at  once  from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
and  accordingly  this  was  accompHshed  while  she  was  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  administered  by  Dr.  Snow.  In  commencing 
the  operation,  a  large  transverse  incision  was  made  over  the  tumour 
— the  skin  covering  which  was  mottled  with  enlarged  veins — cutting 
through  the  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle.  This,  however, 
was  not  found  sufficient,  and  the  fibres  of  the  lesser  pectoral  were 
divided.  The  greater  part  of  the  tumour  was  detached  with  the 
fingers ;  but  a  projecting  lobe  extended  upwards  under  and  behind 
the  clavicle,  which  was  removed  by  the  finger.  At  this  point  some 
care  was  requisite  as  Mr.  Fergusson  had  immediately  in  front  of  his 
finger  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein,  and  some  large  branches  of 
nerves,  and  in  the  short  space  of  four  inches  the  course  of  the  blood- 
vessels was  exposed,  the  slightest  wound  of  which  would  have  caused 
some  trouble  to  stop,  as  well  as  the  risk  of  air  entering  the  vein  in 
such  a  situation.  An  artery  was  divided  at  the  back  part  of  the 
tumour,  together  with  a  nerve,  which  was  believed  to  be  the  sub- 
scapular ;  it  was  the  only  vessel  that  required  tying.  Although  the 
tumour  was  soft  and  friable,  every  portion  of  it  was  removed,  and 
the  wound  was  closed  by  stitches.  In  character  it  seemed  to  be 
fibro-plastic  in  a  state  of  softening,  and  certainly  resembled  in  many 
respects,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  remarked,  tumours  in  the  region  of  the 
parotid.  Our  hope  is  that  it  may  not  be  malignant,  and  cause  future 
trouble.  In  some  parts  of  it  there  had  evidently  been  effusions  of 
blood. — Med.  News. 
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American  Medical  Association. — The  Eleyenth  Annual  Meeting 
of  this  Association  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  Tuesday, 
May  4,  1858.  The  Secretaries  of  all  societies  and  other  bodies  en- 
titled to  representation  in  the  Association,  are  requested  to  forward 
to  the  Secretary,  Alexander  I.  Semmes,  Washington,  correct  lists  of 
their  delegations  as  soon  as  they  may  be  appointed  ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  earnestly  desire  that  the  appointments  may 
be  made  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 


Medical  Students  in  Dublin. — The  number  of  medical  students 
in  Dublin  who  have  entered  for  dissections  during  the  present  ses- 
sion is  473;  to  these  may  be  added  about  100  attending  on  lectures 
but  are  not  dissecting,  and  it  will  show  the  whole  number  of  med- 
ical students  to  be  about  573. 


MM.  Andral  and  Berard. — M.  Andral,  Professor  of  Pathology 
and  General  Therapeutics,  and  M.  Berard,  Professor  of  Physiology 
to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  have  been  authorized,  on 
account  of  their  bad  health,  to  decline  lecturing  during  the  first 
semesire  of  1857-8.  M.  Laseque  is  to  act  as  M.  Andral's  substitute, 
and  M.  Beclard  as  M.  Berard's. 


Medical  Students  in  Paris. — The  number  of  medical  students 
taking  out  inscriptions  for  1857-8  amounts  to  901  for  the  Doctorate, 
and  126  for  the  grade  of  Officier  de  sante — total,  1027.  The  num. 
ber  of  new  inscriptions  amounts  to  158.  Last  year  the  total  was 
1000,  of  which  126  were  new.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of 
the  last  eight  years : — 


1850                                . .  1223  inscriptions  429  new 

1851    1300  313  " 

1852    1437  "  334  " 

1853    1055  "  158  " 

1854    £64  "  151 

1855    966  "  180  " 

1856    1000  126  " 

1857    1027  "  158  " 
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Treatment  of  Intermittent  Fever  by  Douches  of  Cold  Water. 
— M.  Fleury  has  addressed  a  note  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences announcing  that  he  has  treated  successfully  114  persons,  at- 
tacked with  intermittent  fever,  simply  by  douches  of  cold  water. 
Forty- three  of  these  cases  were  recent  and  71  old,  and  had  resisted 
other  treatment.  In  all  these  last  cases,  there  Was  a  swelling  of  the 
spleen  or  the  liver,  or  of  both,  and  a  state  of  anaemia  or  even  of 
cachexia.  In  some  there  was  a  complication  of  dysentery,  hema- 
turia, scurvy,  albuminuria  or  hallucinations.  No  other  mode  of 
treatment  had  been  employed  but  cold  douches,  and  there  has  been 
only  one  reappearance  of  the  disease.  Only  one  douche  has  been 
enough  to  cure  in  some  cases,  never  has  it  been  necessary  to  em- 
ploy more  than  five.  This  influence  of  the  douche  exists  only  when 
it  is  applied  just  before  the  fever  sets  in,  or  immediately  after  it  has 
begun. — Med,  Times  and  Oaz  ,  Bee.  12. 


Dry  CuppiNa  in  Typhoid  Fever. — Affections  of  the  respiratory 
organs  occumng  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  constitute  a  very 
dangerous  complication  ;  and  M.  Beecher  has  treated  them  of  late 
at  the  Beaujon  with  great  success  by  the  application  of  large  num- 
bers of  dry  cupping  glasses  to  the  chest,  and  especially  to  the  lower 
extremities.  The  number  has  varied  from  twenty  to  eighty  cups, 
divided  into  two  series,  one  applied  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the 
evening.  The  number  in  some  patients  has  amounted  to  five  hun- 
dred in  ten  days.  Large  ecchymoses  form  on  the  limbs,  but  these 
have  never  given  rise  to  the  least  mischief ;  while  the  thoracic  symp- 
toms become  efi'ectually  relieved.  M.  Beecher  declares  that  since 
he  has  followed  this  plan,  the  mortality  of  these  fevers  with  this 
heretofore  dangerous  complication  has  fallen  to  zero  ;  and  M.  Bour- 
don, of  the  Lariboisiere,  reports  as  favorably.  M.  Beecher  has  not 
found  the  same  benefit  result  in  the  comatose  form  of  typhoid  fever. 
— Ibid,,  from  Bell  do  Therap.y  Nov.  15. 


Coffee  and  Lemok- juice  in  Ague. — M.  Von  Holsbeck  draws  at- 
tention to  a  mode  of  treatment  he  has  found  useful.  Infuse  an 
ounce  of  well-roasted  coffee  in  three  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and 
having  strained  the  fluid,  acidulate  it  with  lemon-juice.  The  whole 
is  given  at  once,  five  hours  before  the  paroxyism — Med.  Times  and 
Oaz,  Dec.  27,  IB 57,  from  Fresse  Beige,  No.  42. 


SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 


BY  K.  KLOTT. 

ETWEEN    RICH    AND    FRIEND    STS.,    W  E  8  T  S  I  D  E  , 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Klott,  who  has  been  for  a  longtime  in  the  employment' of 
Geo.  Tieman,  of  New  York,  has  opened  a  new  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Surgical  and  Dental  Instru- 
ments of  the  finest  quality,  which  he  proposes  to  sell  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms. 

He  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  instruments, 
which  he  invites  physicians,  surgeons  and  dentists  to  call  and  exam- 
ine before  purchasing  elsewhere.  He  hopes,  and  is  determined  to 
famish  the  western  profession  with  as  good  a  quality  of  instruments 
as  can  be  found  in  our  largest  cities. 

Orders  from  abroad  promptly  attended  to. 

From  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Klott,  and  an  examination  of  his 
instruments,  I  feel  fully  justified,  and  indeed  I  take  pleasure,  in  rec- 
ommending them  in  the  highest  tenns.  I  have  had  ample  opportu- 
nities to  test  the  instruments  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  manu- 
facturers of  the  world,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  for 
beauty  of  finish  and  fineness  of  steel  and  temper,  they  are  not  ex- 
celled by  any  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  equal  to  Tieman's  or 
Schively's  best.  J.  DAWSON. 


N.  B.  MARPLE,  M.  D., 
APOTHECARY  AND  DRUGGIST, 

( C ity  Bank  Building) 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Successor  to  E.  P.  Little. 

Will  wholesale  and  retail  Medicines,  Chemicals,  Drugs,  Surgica^ 
and  Dental  Instruments,  Paints,  &c.,  &c.,  at  exceedingly  low  prices 
His  assortment  includes  every  article  usually  kept  by  Druggists  ;  as 
he  is  daily  receiving  his  stock,  he  can  present  many  inducements  to 
physicians  and  druggists  in  this  and  adjoining  towns,  if  they  will 
only  favor  him  with  a  call. 

Having  enjoyed  many  years'  experience  in  compounding  medicine, 
he  will  promptly  and  very  carefully  fill  Physicians'  prescriptions,  and 
to  this  branch  of  business  he  will  give  special  attention,  as  he  re- 
gards it .  of  the  highest  importance.  None  but  the  best  medicines 
will  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  he  will  strictly  observe  chemical 
principles  in  their  combination.  As  he  purposes  devoting  his  time 
entirely  to  the  occupation  of  a  druggist,  he  solicits  the  patronage  of 
medical  men  and  the  public  generally.  [Jan.  1853. 
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Surgical  Cctses.    By  the  Editor,  JoHX  Dawson,  M.  D. 

In  the  practice  of  ahnost  every  one  who  does  much  in  his 
profession,  cases  are  continually  occurring  which,  if  reported, 
would  either  modify  opinions  entertained,  or  perhaps  add 
something  to  present  knowledge.    All  attach  great  importance 
to  hospital  experience,  to  the  opportunities  afforded  of  studying 
the  nature  of  diseases,  and  the  efiiciency  of  remedies  on  an 
enlarged  scale.    All  this  is  very  proper.    But  how  many  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  private  practice  of  a  physician  fur- 
nishes the  same  kind  of  information,  although  on  a  less  scale, 
yet  in  many  respects  equally  valuable  ?    Hospitals  are  always 
situated  in  cities  ;  as  a  consequence,  we  not  only  have,  in  the 
maladies  which  make  their  appearance  in  them,  an  expression 
of  the  diseases,  and  forms  of  disease  most  common  to  dense 
populations,  but  we  have  the  staple  diseases  of  the  interior, 
not  less  than  surgical  accidents,  peculiarly  impressed,  impress- 
ed in  such  a  way  often  as  to  modify  essentially  their  character 
and  treatment.    In  the  private  practice  of  a  physician,  dis- 
eases are  witnessed  in  their  purity,  if  such  a  term  be  allow- 
able, uncomplicated  with  the  effeminacy  or  vices  of  city  life. 
Under  such  circumstances,  their  natural  history,  their  hab- 
itudes, can  be  studied,  an  opinion  can  be  formed,  as  to  what 
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constitutes  tlie  elements  of  a  particular  disease.  Take  for 
example,  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  as  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  population  of  a  rural  district.  Here  we  find  about 
the  average  grade  of  vascular  excitement  that  obtains,  the 
tendency  to  eruptions,  to  hemorrhages,  to  diarrhoea,  to  com- 
plications of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen.  Such  information 
really  constitutes  the  foundation  of  correct  knowledge  with 
reference  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  disease,  and  when  tabula- 
ted, exceeds  in  value,  to  the  student  of  medicine,  what  is  ob- 
tained from  hospital  practice. 

Such  is  the  variety  of  surgical  diseases,  surgical  accidents, 
etc.,  that  the  practitioner  has  in  almost  every  case  to  depend 
on  his  own  resources.  Many  of  the  operations  he  has  never 
witnessed.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  very  few  of 
the  accidents  he  is  compelled  to  manage,  or  of  the  operations 
he  is  called  upon  to  perform,  upon  which  he  has  any  experi- 
ence whatever.  His  own  judgment  in  bringing  to  his  aid  re- 
sources, and  his  own  knowledge  of  the  structures  involved, 
must  be  his  guide  in  directing  the  knife,  for  the  first  time, 
through  tissues,  an  injury  of  which,  might  occasion  immedi- 
ate death.  Any  one  can  see  just  here  how  necessary  it  is  to 
be  acquainted  \\TLth  structure.  Indeed  there  is  no  department 
which  so  often  serves  the  physican  or  surgeon,  as  anatomy. 
Really  the  surgeon  can  do  nothing  without  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy. 

The  cases  we  are  about  to  report,  although  not  like  others 
of  the  same  general  character,  are  by  no  means  unique.  It 
is  therefore  not  on  this  account  that  we  give  them  pubhcity. 
It  is  that  they  may  be  instrumental  in  awakening  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  what,  before  a  fortnight,  may  fall  into 
his  hands  for  treatment. 

Case. — A  grain  of  corn  in  the  trachea — Boy  six  years  of 
age — Tracheotomy — Recovery.  The  patient,  a  boy  six  years 
<3ld,  was  pla}dng  with  other  children.  "While  in  the  act  of 
laughing,  a  handfuU  of  corn  was  thrown  into  his  face,  one 
grain  of  which  passed  into  the  windpipe.  "When  called  ,to 
see  the  patient,  some  twelve  hours  after  the  accident,  there 
was  but  little  disturbance  of  any  kind  present.  Paroxysms, 
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however,  of  cougliing,  and  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  it  was 
said,  came  on  occasionally,  which  alarmed  the  parents.  The 
diagnosis  was  easy.  A  foreign  body  could  be  distinctly  heard 
playing  up  and  down  in  the  trachea  during  each  respiratory 
effort.  In  expiration  it  seemed  to  pass  upwards,  in  inspira- 
tion downwards.  Various  expedients  for  relief  were  tried  such 
as  emetics,  placing  the  patient  upon  his  head,  sternutatories, 
etc.  We  attempted  the  introduction,  also,  of  a  gum  elastic 
catheter  into  the  larynx,  hoping  by  this  means  to  favor  the 
exit  of  the  substance ;  no  good  resulted.  An  operation  was 
next  proposed.  The  parents,  however,  objected.  They  had 
heard  that  spontaneous  ejection  once  in  a  while  occurred  in 
such  cases,  and  wished  that  the  operation  be  deferred  as  long 
as  possible.  Nothing  more  was  done  for  a  period  of  four 
days,  during  which  time  the  paroxysms  of  coughing  and 
dyspnoea  increased  so  much  that  the  patient  seemed  to  be 
threatened  with  suffocation.  Besides,  there  was  some  evi- 
dence of  inflammation  commencing  in  the  larynx  and  trachea. 
All  the  usual  sources  of  relief  being  exhausted,  the  friends 
became  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  have  the  operation 
performed.  The  trachea  was  opened  on  the  fifth  day  after  the 
accident.  On  making  the  incision,  much  more  hemorrhage 
occurred  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  trachea  was 
opened  to  the  extent  of  one  inch  or  more  from  the  sternum 
upwards.  The  foreign  substance  (a  grain  of  corn)  did  not 
immediately  escape.  A  probe  was  then  introduced  into  the 
interior  of  the  trachea,  which  produced  sufficient  tickling  to 
bring  on  cough,  when  the  substance  was  ejected  with  a  force 
that  carried  it  to  the  distance  of  a  rod  or  more.  The  wound 
was  drawn  together  and  closed  by  adhesive  plaster,  and  the 
patient  was  well  at  the  end  of  five  days. 

Remarhs, — The  above  is  a  kind  of  case  that  nearly  every 
physician,  at  some  time  or  other  in  his  life,  is  called  upon  to 
treat.  It  is  one  that  does  not  admit  of  time  to  be  transferred 
to  the  professional  surgeon.  The  physician  in  attendance 
must  be  prepared  to  give  his  patient  all  the  benefits  that  sci- 
ence affords.    After  using  proper  expedients  without  success, 
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ratlier  than  let  tlie  patient  die,  lie  slioulcl,  without  hesitation, 
apply  the  scalpel. 

The  surgical  anatomy  of  the  part  of  the  neck  involved  in 
tracheotomy,  is  somewhat  intricate,  and  from  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances the  operator  may  be  embarrassed.  To  a  few 
points  we  will  allude. 

The  mean  diameter  of  the  trachea  is  from  ten  to  twelve  hues 
in  the  male,  and  from  eight  to  ten  in  the  female ;  in  children 
the  diameter  is  disproportionately  smaller — generally  not  more 
than  four  lines.  The  average  length  of  the  cervical  portion 
varies  in  the  adult  but  little  from  three  inches ;  in  the  child  it 
is  very  short.  The  coverings  of  the  trachea,  at  the  place  usu- 
ally selected  for  operating,  are  the  skin,  beneath  this  the  su- 
perficial cer\dcal  fascia,  then  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-  thy- 
roid muscles,  the  former  of  which  come  together  in  their 
ascent  at  the  medium  line ;  beneath  these  muscles  we  have 
the  deep  cer\T.cal  fascia — between  this  fascia  and  the  trachea 
is  the  thyroid  plexus  of  veins.  The  deep  cer\dcal  fascia  in 
children  often  contains  more  or  less  adipose  matter ;  travers- 
ing this  fascia  on  the  front  of  the  windpipe  is  the  middle  thy- 
roid artery — the  artery  of  JSTeubauer. 

The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  extends  downwards  over 
the  third  and  fourth  rings  of  the  trachea.  In  tracheotomy 
this  should  be  avoided.  Instances  are  given,  however,  where 
the  isthmus  has  been  severed  with  impunity ;  still  it  is  right 
to  avoid  doing  so.  The  space  between  the  lower  border  of 
the  isthmus  and  the  sternum  is  the  point  properly  selected  for 
the  operation. 

The  trachea  varies  in  depth  from  above  downwards.  Where 
it  is  covered  by  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  it  is  com- 
paratively shallow,  while  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  tho- 
rax it  is,  in  children  that  are  fat,  and  in  short-necked  persons, 
about  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  from  the  surface.  With 
such  facts  the  operator  should  make  himself  familiar. 

Laryngotomy  is  a  much  more  simple  and  easy  ojoeration. 
The  parts  divided  in  this  are  the  skin,  the  cervical  fascia,  and 
the  crico-thyroid  membrane. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  circumstances  which  may 
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make  tlie  operation  of  laryngotomy  somewhat  difficult  to  per- 
form. Cliildren  are  apt  to  cry  and  struggle,  and  when  fat,  the 
depth  of  the  incisions  is  much  greater  than  might  be  imag- 
ined. In  performing  the  operation,  an  incision  is  made  through 
the  integuments,  directly  along  the  median  line,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  within  a  quarter . 
of  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  sternum.  This  is  about  the  ex- 
tent of  the  cutting  that  it  is  necessary  or  proper  to  do.  The 
incision  through  the  integument  and  fascia  exposes  the  sterno- 
hyoid muscles;  these  should  be  separated  from  each  other 
where  they  are  in  opposition  at  the  median  line  with  the 
handle  and  point  of  the  knife  rather  than  with  its  edge.  The 
blood  flows  very  freely  on  the  least  incision ;  but  if  the  opera- 
tor uses  the  handle  of  his  instrument,  the  thyroid  plexus  of 
veins  and  the  numerous  small  arteries  .that  are  in  the  way, 
may  be  carefully  drawn  to  one  side,  and  thus  a  hemorrhage, 
that  would  otherwise  protract  the  operation  and  endanger  the 
life  of  the  patient,  is  avoided.  Should  the  middle  thyroid 
artery  be  cut,  it  must  be  at  once  secured ;  this  contingency, 
however,  does  not  often  happen.  The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  when  it  descends  lower  than  usual,  should  be  held  out 
of  the  way.  The  operator  having  found  his  way  to  the  tra- 
chea, and  having  completely  checked  up  all  hemorrhage,  next 
proceeds  to  open  it.  In  executing  this  step  of  the  operation, 
the  knife  is  entered  with  its  back  to  the  sternum,  care  being 
taken  to  cut  from  below  upwards,  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the 
great  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  In  order  to  afford  room 
for  the  spontaneous  ejection  of  the  foreign  body,  the  incision 
into  the  trachea  should  be  from  three-fourths  to  an  inch  in 
leng-th. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  as  soon  as  the  opening  is 
made  in  the  windpipe  the  foreign  body  is  at  once  expelled. 
Perhaps  this  is  true  in  most  instances  where  the  substance,  be 
it  what  it  may,  is  found  floating  up  and  down  the  trachea  at 
each  act  of  respiration.  Should,  how^ever,  the  intruder  have 
hid  itself  in  the  ventricle  of  Morgagni,  or  become  impacted  in 
the  rima  of  the  glottis,  or  in  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  a 
little  manipulation  becomes  necessary.    The  patient  should  at 
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once  be  released  from  the  constrained  position,  and  tlie  lips  of 
the  wound  be  held  open  for  a  moment.  Should  the  substance 
still  not  make  its  appearance,  a  probe  may  be  introduced,  and 
the  part  tickled,  so  as  to  bring  a  cough.  The  patient,  when 
other  expedients  fail,  should  be  turned  upon  his  face. 

Should  it  happen  that  the  foreign  body  is  so  firmly  im- 
pacted in  the  larynx  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  remove  it  by 
the  ordinary  methods,  the  suggestion  of  Desault,  to  divide 
the  thyroid  cartilage  its  whole  length  along  the  median  line, 
may  be  adopted.  In  the  transactions  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  a  case  is  given  by  Prof  Musse}^,  in  which  a 
cockle-bur  was  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  ventricle  of  Morgagni, 
that  the  thyroid  cartilage  had  to  be  divided  its  whole  length. 
The  cricoid  cartilage  and  crico-thyroid  membrane  had  been 
previously  divided,  but  without  success.  The  bur  was  half  an 
inch  in  length. 

It  is  regarded  as  a  very  essential  matter  that  the  windpipe 
should  not  be  opened  until  every  vestige  of  hemorrhage  has 
been  arrested,  as  the  smallest  quantity  of  blood  entering  the 
artificial  opening,  might  induce  spasm  or  instant  suffocation. 
Should  the  patient  survive  the  incisions  to  the  trachea,  no 
danger  can  result  from  the  short  delay  necessary  to  the  above 
precaution. 

When  a  foreign  body  is  certainly  known  to  be  in  the  air- 
passages,  how  long  should  the  operation  be  delayed?  I 
answer,  no  longer  than  is  necessary  to  get  ready  for  its  per- 
formance. It  is  true  that  the  sj^stem  may  relieve  itself  by 
spontaneous  expulsion.  I  have  no  statistics  at  hand  showing 
the  proportion  of  such  cases;  but,  judging  from  personal 
experience,  which  is  limited,  it  is  large.  Then,  again,  in  quite 
a  number  of  cases  operated  on,  the  foreign  body  cannot  be 
found,  and  the  patient,  as  a  consequence,  is  then  necessarily 
abandoned  to  the  powers  of  nature,  which,  even  under  such 
circumstances,  has  in  many  instances  proved  equal  to  the 
emergency.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  a  pretty  plain 
maxim  that  the  operation  should  not  be  delayed.  Death  may 
arise  at  any  moment  from  spasm  of  the  larynx,  occasioned  by 
the  foreign  body  striking  against  it  in  the  act  of  respiration, 
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or  from  violent  coughing.  If  retained  for  any  lengtli  of  time, 
the  substance  may,  besides,  give  rise  to  a  great  variety  of 
lesions,  that  sooner  or  later  terminate  fatally.  Among  these 
Prof  Gross  enumerates  inflammation,  abscess,  and  tubercle  of 
the  lungs,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  with  effusion  of  serum 
and  lymph,  or  sero-purulent  matter. 

Prognosis. — I  know  of  no  data  going  to  show  the  average 
success  of  the  operation  under  consideration.  The  cases  that 
have  been  tabulated  relate  mostly  to  laryngotomy  for  croup. 
At  the  Hospital  des  Enfons  Malades^  within  the  last  five  years, 
the  operation  has  been  performed  215  times.  Eesults: — 168 
deaths,  47  recoveries;  or  about  one  recovery  to  four  opera- 
tions. This  may  approximate,  .to  some  extent,  what  we  have 
as  the  result  of  operations  for  foreign  bodies ;  still  it  is  not 
reliable.  Ko  case  of  croup  can  be  said  to  resemble,  in  scarcely 
any  respect,  the  state  of  things  pathological,  that  obtains  when 
foreign  bodies  are  present.  Membranous  croup  is  preceded 
by  constitutional  disturbances  and  local  inflammation,  which 
affect  the  question  of  prognosis  very  differently  from  what  it 
is  in  cases  where  some  substance  has  accidentally  found  its 
way  to  the  interior  of  a  tube  not  previously  diseased.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  instead  of  there  being  but  one  in  four 
recoveries,  as  is  the  case  in  the  operations  for  croup,  we  may 
have  in  the  operation  under  consideration  a  much  higher  suc- 
cess. It  is  true  that  often  where  the  operation  for  foreign 
bodies  is  delayed,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
makes  its  appearance;  also  fever,  and  irritability  of  the  gen- 
eral system.  Sometimes,  again,  from  the  embarrassed  condi- 
tion of  the  function  of  respiration,  the  blood  ceases  to  be 
sufiiciently  aerated,  and  as  a  consequence  the  system  of  the 
patient  becomes  very  much  enfeebled,  unable  really  to  stand 
a  shock.  In  cases  of  this  character  the  mortality  of  the  opera- 
tion must  necessarily  be  high.  Where,  however,  the  general 
system  has  not  sympathized,  the  ^''operation  mortality"  is  all 
that  has  to  go  into  the  account  of  results. 
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Case  of  Femoral  Hernia^  occasioned  hy  an  injury  ;  no  peritoneal  sae. 

Mrs.  F.,  act.  60,  of  good  constitution,  after  jumping  oyer  a 
fence,  felt  some  uneasiness  in  the  right  groin.  She  immedi- 
ately took  her  bed,  but  was  not  conscious  that  am^thing  serious 
had  occurred.  On  the  second  day  after  the  accident  I  was 
sent  for.  She  then  complained  of  abdominal  pain,  but  with- 
out locating  it  at  any  particular  point;  had  also  some  thirst, 
and  a  slight  fever.  I  proposed  making  an  examination,  but 
she,  having  rather  an  over-stock  of  false  modesty,  objected. 
A  dose  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar  was  then  prescribed,  to  be 
followed  by  a  dovers  powder.  On  the  third  day  I  found  that 
the  cathartic  had  not  operated ;  that  there  was  vomiting  and 
an  increase  m  the  jDain,  and  some  febrile  excitement.  Kow 
insisted  on  an  examination  of  the  groin,  and  found  a  tumor  of 
nearly  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  in  the  region  where  femoral 
hernia  usually  takes  place.  The  character  of  the  case  was 
now  evident  to  my  mind,  and  I  fully  explained  it  to  the 
patient. 

The  tumor  not  being  irritable  or  very  painful,  taxis  was 
well  applied  for  several  hours.  Nothing  at  first  being  accom- 
plished by  this  method,  neauseants  were  administered;  the 
patient  was  bled  and  put  in  a  warm  bath.  The  long  elastic 
rectum-tube  was  also  used.  So  complete,  however,  was  the 
impaction  of  the  structures  that  nothing  gave  the  least  evidence 
of  producing  liberation.  An  operation  was  now  proposed. 
This  the  patient  objected  to,  saying  she  would  rather  die  than 
to  submit  to  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  when  I  visited  her,  I 
found  an  addition  to  the  troubles.  The  previous  night  she 
had  been  taken  with  stercoraceous  vomitings.  A  chamber 
full  of  the  most  offensive  foecal  matter,  from  the  inverted 
movements  of  the  bowels,  had  been  ejected.  This  the  patient 
described  as  being  the  most  disagreeable  circumstance  of  her 
affliction.  She  was  therefore  in  a  mood  to  accede  cheerfully 
to  what  was  thought  most  advisable  to  do. 

I  immediately  arranged  for  the  operation,  sending  a  distance 
of  six  miles  for  an  assistant — Dr.  "W.  "W.  Dawson. 
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The  incisions  were  made  in  the  usual  Avay.  On  approach- 
ing the  tumor,  it  was  foimd  to  be  an  entero-epiplocele,  without 
any  sac  from  the  peritoneum.  The  length  of  time  it  had  been 
strangulated,  and  its  grayish  black  appearance,  mspired  but 
little  hope  that  the  vitality  in  it  was  sufficient  for  reaction. 
The  stricture  was  found  to  be  mostly  formed  by  the  inner  and 
anterior  part  of  the  crescentic  portion  of  the  crural  arch. 
After  this  was  cut,  the  j)arts  were  returned  without  trouble. 
On  the  fifth  day — the  day  after  the  operation — glysters  were 
used  until  the  bowels  were  evacuated.  Convalescence  after 
this  was  rapid. 

RemarTcs. — Hernia,  like  foreign  bodies  in  the  windpipe,  is 
one  of  the  troubles  for  which  every  practicing  physician  should 
feel  himself  prepared.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
goodly  number  of  these  cases  go  to  a  fatal  issue,  either  from 
not  being  recognised,  or  from  a  want  of  confidence  to  operate. 

As  the  time  usually  occupied  in  elaborating  the  structures 
concerned  in  hernia  is  necessarily  very  limited,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  any  thing  like  an  accurate  or  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge can  be  obtained.  To  be  understood  thoroughly,  repeated 
dissections  must  be  made. 

Then  again,  the  coverings  in  hernia  arc  by  no  means  uni- 
form in  the  same  kinds  of  the  complaint.  The  density,  thick- 
ness, and  even  numbers  of  the  investing  layers,  depend  very 
much  cn  accidental  circumstances.  Some  of  the  usual  layers 
may  be  entirely  absent ;  others  connected  together  so  firmly  by 
adventitious  matter,  that  they  cannot  be  separately  recognised. 

The  following  are  the  usual  coverings  in  Femoral  Hernia : 
The  integument ;  superficial  fascia  of  the  thigh ;  fascia  pro- 
pria, contmuous  with  the  foscia  transversalis ;  a  covering 
from  the  textures  which  occupied  the  crural  ring ;  lastly,  the 
peritoneal  sac.  Kot  uncommonly  it  happens  that  the  deeper 
layers  split  at  the  lower  part,  and  the  fundus  of  the  tumor 
emerging  through  the  aperture,  may  be  covered  only  by  the 
superficial  fascia  and  integument. 

Seat  of  Stricture. — The  canal  through  which  femoral  hernia 
occurs,  is  about  an  inch  in  length.  It  extends  from  the  cru- 
ral arch,  Poupart's  ligament,  to  the  opening  in  the  femoral 
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aponeurosis  througii  which  the  saphenous  vein  communicates 
with  the  femoral  vein.  The  canal  is  funnel-shaped,  and  is 
nothing  more  than  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  sheath  of 
the  femoral  vessels  lying  internally  to  the  femoral  vein.  The 
following  are  the  boundaries  of  the  canal :  The  crural  arch  or 
Poupart's  ligament  above;  the  body  of  the  pubis  below;  the 
femoral  vein  externally^  and  the  crescentic  margin  of  Grimber- 
not's  ligament  internally.  Much  stress,  by  different  writers, 
has  been  laid  upon  the  influence  of  particular  portions  of  the 
boundary  as  the  seat  of  the  stricture,  as  the  point  mostly  con- 
cerned in  strangulating  the  protruded  viscus.  Gimbernat,  a 
very  accomplished  surgeon,  called  attention  to  the  crescentic 
margin  of  the  expanded  portion  of  Poupart's  ligament,  as 
being  the  principal  seat  of  stricture,  and  on  this  account  his 
name  has  been  attached  to  the  structure.  Hey  called  atten- 
tion to  a  ligament  that  he  denominated  the  femoral^  and  sup- 
posed this  to  be  the  seat  of  stricture.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  that  part  of  Poupart's  ligament  which  is  extended  down- 
wards and  backwards ;  it  is  directly  above,  or  in  front  of  the 
crural  ring.  The  truth  is,  the  protruding  viscus  seems  to  be, 
according  to  what  observations  I  have  been  enabled  to  make, 
pretty  much  equally  compressed  on  all  sides.  Below  the  pubic 
bone,  of  course,  is  unyielding,  and  externally  there  is  the  fe- 
moral vein.  We  have,  therefore,  from  necessity,  to  apply  the 
knife  to  Hey's  ligament,  or  to  that  of  Gimbernot.  Adopting 
the  hypothesis — for,  after  all,  as  before  intimated,  it  is  nothing- 
more  than  an  hypothesis — that  Hey's  ligament  is  the  seat  of 
stricture,  the  incarcerated  viscus  must  be  liberated  by  intro- 
ducing the  knife  so  as  to  ciit  directly  upwards.  There  is  some 
danger  in  thus  operating.  Poupart's  ligament  might  be  di- 
vided— an  unnecessary  act,  moreover,  and  what  is  more  to 
be  feared,  the  round  ligament  in  the  female,  and  the  sperma- 
tic cord  in  the  male,  would  be  likely  to  be  injured.  Should 
the  arteries,  the  epigastric,  or  obturator,  be  erratic  in  origin, 
cutting  directly  upivards  would  also  endanger  them.  Such 
considerations  make  Gimbernat' s  method  the  proper  one  of 
dividing  the  ligament,  which  bears  his  name,  obliquely  in. 
wards  and  upwards. 
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Diagnosis. — Femoral  hernia  is  not  always  easily  apprecia- 
ted by  the  most  skillful  in  diagnosis.  Hernia  is  sometimes 
defined  to  be  "a  soft  tumor  at  the  site  of  an  abdominal  aper- 
ture, receiving  an  impulse  on  coughing,  and  tending  to  en- 
largement under  exertion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  any 
way,  gurgling  under  pressure  if  containing  bowel,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  replaced  by  pressure  within  the  abdominal  cavi- 
ty." The  form  of  hernia  under  consideration,  is  not  always 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  tumor  that  can  be  recog- 
nized. The  portion  of  bowel  incarcerated  is  often  so  small, 
and  so  much  out  of  the  way,  that  the  nature  of  the  case  has 
to  be  made  out  by  other  symptoms.  Among  the  diseases 
with  which  femoral  hernia  may  be  confounded,  are  enlarged 
inguinal  glands,  psoas  abscess,  yarix  of  femoral  vein,  and  in- 
guinal hernia.  From  enlarged  inguinal  glands,  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  circumstance  that  enlargements  of  these 
glands  take  place  slowly,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  usual 
symptoms  of  inflammation.  From  psoas  abcess,  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  evidences  of  spinal  disease,  by  the  his- 
ioTj  of  the  case,  by  distinct  fluctuation  in  the  swelling,  by  the 
"pointing"  of  the  abscess,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  site  of  the 
abscess  is  a  little  exterior  to  that  of  a  hernial  protrusion. 
Yarix  of  the  femoral  vein  may  be  distinguished  by  redu- 
cing the  swelling,  by  pressure  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and 
then  pressing  firmly  on  the  abdominal  outlet ;  if  the  case  be 
one  of  hernia,  there  is  no  reproduction  of  the  tumor;  if  it  be 
varix,  the  swelling  quickly  reappears.  From  inguinal  hernia, 
femoral  may  be  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that  the  tumor 
of  the  former  is  situated  over  the  spine  of  the  pubis,  with  the 
spermatic  cord  behind  it ;  in  the  latter,  the  tumor  is  deep,  and 
situated  in  the  outer  bend  of  the  thigh.  In  inguinal  hernia, 
Poupert's  ligament  is  heloiv  the  tumor;  in  femoral,  it  is  situa- 
ted above  the  tumor.  In  inguinal  hernia,  the  direction  of  the 
tumor  is  downwards  and  inwards ;  in  femoral,  it  is  almost  per- 
pendicular. In  inguinal  hernia,  the  form  of  the  tumor  is  pyr- 
amidal; in  femoral,  the  tumor  is  oval,  with  its  greatest  diame- 
ter transversely  in  the  bend  of  the  thigh. 

Prognosis. — But  little  was  formerly  known  of  the  mortal- 
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ity  connected  with  tlie  operation  for  strangulated  hernia. 
Pott,  for  example,  taught  the  doctrine  that  in  cases  operated 
on  sufficiently  early,  and  with  a  due  amount  of  care,  there  is 
scarcely  any  danger  at  all — not  more  than  one  in  fifty  cases 
die.  From  an  extensive  collection  of  cases,  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  one  in  every  two,  or  two  and  a  half,  die.  Of  77 
cases  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  87  died;  and  of  183  collect- 
ed by  Malgaigne,  114  died. 


[Foreign  Corresponden'^e  ] 

At  Sea,  South  Atlantic^  55  cleg.  /S.,  Lon.  64,  TF. —  GvJf  Stream — 
Horse  Latitudes. 

Dear  Sir:  We  had  fair  winds  and  good  weather  until  we 
got  into  the  "Gulf  Stream,"  which  has  figured  so  conspicuous- 
ly of  late  years  in  nautical  science,  and  which  promises  so 
much  for  its  future  advancement. 

To  Lieutenant  Maury,  U.  S.  l^avj^,  now  at  the  ^Tational 
Observatory,  and  his  co-laborers,  is  the  world  greatly  indebt- 
ed for  the  light  they  have  reflected  on  the  course  of  the 
winds  and  the  currents  of  the  sea;  and  it  requires  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive  of  happy  results  that  may 
flow  to  our  own  noble  profession,  whereby  the  Vv- orld  may  be 
enriched  by  farther  inquiries  in  this  direction, — ^}oossibly  the 
hitherto  occult  paths  of  Epidemus  may  be  found  out  by  these 
investigations,  and  the  means  pointed  out  to  stay  them  in 
their  deadly  course. 

Here  we  encountered  some  rough  v^eather,  which  is  usual 
in  this  so  called  "Storm  King"  of  the  Atlantic,  but  as  the 
wind  was  fair,  we  made  good  headway. 

"Calms  of  Cancer." — Ten  days  out,  Lat.  31  deg.  K,  Lon. 
51  deg.  We  are  now  in  the  "Calms  of  Cancer,"  which  ex- 
tend over  a  breadth  of  three  or  four  degrees  of  latitude  from 
the  30th  parallel  north,  vibrating  north  and  south  with  the 
zones  of  the  trade-winds,  and  following  the  declination  of  the 
sun,  called  by  mariners  "  Horse  Latitudes,"  from  the  circum- 
stance that  ships  freighted  with  horses,  many  of  which  were 
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formerly  shipped  from  New  England  to  tlie  West  Indies, 
were  so  long  delayed  in  this  "belt  of  calms"  and  light  air, 
that  for  the  want  of  water  they  were  compelled  to  throw  their 
animals  overboard,  and  thus  frei:][uently  lose  their  whole  cargo. 

22d  day  out. — We  have  been  some  twelve  days  in  making- 
five  degrees  of  latitude  and  ten  of  longitude.  We  have  en- 
countered calms,  squalls,  and  baffling  winds,  by  night  and 
day,  throughout  this  region. 

26th  day  out. — Lat.  26  deg.  4  min.,  Lon.  88  deg.  We  had 
a  fine  view  of  a  water-sijout''^  this  morning.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent column  of  water  raised  vertically  from  the  surface  of 
the  Ocean,  and  driven  furiously  by  the  wind.  It  passed  to 
the  starboard  of  our  course,  keeping  at  a  distance  sufficiently 
respectful  to  be  out  of  our  path. 

26//i  day. — We  have  at  length  passed  the  "Horse  Lati- 
tudes," and  are  fairly  out  of  the  "Sargasse  Sea,"  and  in  what 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  "N.  E.  trade-wind  region  ;"  there 
are  none  of  these  winds  for  us,  but  we  are  getting  along 
pretty  well  without  them. 

2>0th  day.—L^i.  10  deg.  N.,  Lon.  30  deg.  The  weather  is 
pleasant,  the  evenings  delightful.  In  our  cabin,  which  has 
been  oi^en  to  the  wind  on  all  sides,  the  mercury  has  ranged  at 
from  75  deg.  to  80  deg.,  since  we  left  the  "Gulf  Stream." 
We  are  now  thirty-one  hundred  miles  from  ISTew  York. 

Flying  Fish  (Dactylopterous). — ^^Ve  frequently  find  several 
of  these  interesting  fish  upon  the  deck  in  the  morning, 
whither  they  have  been  attracted  by  the  light,  as  the  porpoise 
and  dolphin  pursued  them.  They  have  a  kind  of  a  supple- 
mental pectoral  fin  on  either  side  of  a  membraneus  structure ; 
by  the  force  communicated  b}'  these,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  they  can  raise  themselves  several  feet  above  it ;  they 
cannot  fly,  however,  only  suspend  themselves  for  a  few  sec- 
onds ;  but  they  are  often  seen  skimming  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  for  some  distance,  when  chased  by  their  enemies. 

^4^th  day. — Lat.  6  deg.  N.,  Lon.  29  deg.  We  encountered 
a  violent  gale  last  night,  which  broke  our  main-top-sail  yard. 
"Doldrums."  We  are  now  in  the  great  "Equatorial  Cloud 
Rings,"  or  "Doldrums,"  or  "region  of  perpetual  rain." 
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The  late  Commodore  Sinclair  thus  graphically  describes  it 
as  "One  of  the  most  unpleasant  regions  in  our  globe.  A 
dense,  close  atmosphere,  except  for  a  few  hours  after  a  thun- 
der storm,  during  which  time  torrents  of  rain  fall,  when  the 
air  becomes  a  little  refreshed;  but  a  hot  glowing  sun  soon 
heats  it  again,  and  but  for  your  awnings  and  the  little  air  put 
in  circulation  by  the  continual  flapping  of  the  ship's  sails,  it 
would  be  almost  insufferable.  Xo  person  who  has  not  crossed 
this  region  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  its  unpleasant  effects. 
You  feel  a  degree  of  lassitude  unconquerable,  which  not  even 
the  sea-bathing,  which  every  where  else  proves  so  salutary  and 
renovating,  can  dispel.  Except  when  in  actual  danger  of 
shipwreck,  I  never  spent  twelve  more  disagreeable  days  in  the 
professional  part  of  my  life  than  in  these  calm  latitudes." 

2>m  c?ay.— Latitude  4  deg.  N.,  Lon.  28  deg.  We  think 
ourselves  fairly  out  of  the  Doldrums,  as  we  have  been  running 
under  a  S.  E.  wind  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

Our  little  son  B  ,  five  yeai^  old,  has  been  laboring  un- 
der a  violent  fever  for  the  last  ten  days,  which  the  "Cloud 
King"  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  aggravate,  but  is  now 
better.    His  fever  left  him  last  night. 

4S)th  day. — At  the  Equator. — We  passed  the  equator  at 
12  o'clock,  M.  The  weather  is  delightlful;  a  fine  S.  E.  breeze 
wafts  us  gallantly  on  our  course.  Thermometer  80  deg.  in 
the  shade.    Distance  from  jSTew  York,  4,223  miles. 

So  without  sleeping,  and  in  broad  daylight,  we  have  passed 
from  a  northern  autumn  to  the  last  day  but  five  of  a  southern 
spring. 

42d:  day.—LoX.  4  deg.  S.,  Lon.  83.  Passed  within  7  or  8 
miles  to  their  east,  and  in  full  view  of  the  Fernando  Koronha 
Brazilian  con\^ct  Islands ;  the  first  land  we  have  seen  for  forty 
days. 

None  but  the  experienced  can  appreciate  the  feelings  of  a 
first  view  of  land  after  the  tedium  of  a  long  voyage.  The 
most  desolate  rocks  and  lonely  caves  are  pictured  upon  the 
imagination  as  flower  gardens  and  magic  castles. 

46^^  day,  December  Is^.— Lat.  14  deg.  S.,  Lon.  34  deg.  We 
have  stepped  from  late  autumn,  upon  the  heels  of  spring,  to 
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a  soutlierii  summer — free  from  the  storms  of  a  lioary  winter ; 
our  heads  will  be  whitened  with  the  frosts  of  one  less  winter 
than  the  friends  we  have  left  behind. 

jSouth  of  the  Sun,  60th  day,  {Dec.  5).— Lat.  23  deg.  86  min. 
S.,  Lon.  86  deg.  15  min. ;  Sun's  altitude,  22  deg.  25  min.  So 
we  are  just  under  the  sun,  or  about  one  degree  south  of  it. 
The  weather,  since  we  passed  the  equator,  has  been  delightful ; 
thermometer  ranging  rarely  higher  than  80  deg.,  with  a  fine 
wind  all  the  time. 

61st  day. — Lat.  25  deg.  S.,  Lon.  87  1-2  deg.  Thunder  storm. 
Eained  copiously  all  last  night.  The  storm  was  sublime 
beyond  description.  The  forked  lightning  speaking  through 
its  etherial  trump  to  the  tempest-spirit  as  it  danced  upon  the 
mighty  deep,  to  the  music  of  the  terrific  Storm  King,  gave  to 
our  noble  little  bark  the  insignificant  appearance  of  an  infant's 
toy. 

52(/  day. — Lat.  25  deg.  S.,  Lon.  34  deg.  Cooler  than  here- 
tofore. Thermometer  68  deg.  Water  is  still  colder.  I  have 
worn  a  coat  and  gloves  on  deck  by  day,  and  slept  under  a 
comfort  by  night  to  keep  me  warm.  That  the  summers  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  are  cooler  than  the  northern,  I  have 
no  doubt,  and  it  is  said  that  their  winters  are  proportionately 
warmer. 

Lt.  Maury  says  that  "  Summer  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
is  hotter  than  summer  in  the  southern,  for  the  rays  of  the  sun 
raise  on  this  side  of  the  equator  double  the  quantity  of  sea 
surface  to  a  given  temperature  that  they  do  on  the  other  side." 

"In  southern  latitudes  there  seems  to  be  no  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  as  at  the  north."  In  illustration  of  this  truth, 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  lat.  40  deg.  north,  cattle  require  to  be 
fed  and  housed,  while  at  "Eio  Negro,"  lat.  41  south,  they 
live  and  thrive  well  all  winter  in  the  fields  without  feed  or 
any  attention  whatever. 

6Qth  day.—LdX.  88  1-2  deg.,  Lon.  47  1-2  deg.  Visited  by  a 
thunder  storm  and  a  typhoon,  or  furious  gale  of  wind,  which 
made  us  take  in  all  sail.  We  are  now  just  off  the  mouth  of 
"Eio  de  la  Plata."    Thermometer  64  deg. 

6m  day.—L^i.  86  deg.,  Lon.  49  1-2  deg.     800  miles 
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from  tlie  coast,  but  the  water  of  "Eio  de  la  Plata"  is  clearly 
marked  by  its  color,  and  it  warms  the  water  of  the  Ocean 
fully  two  degrees. 

So  cold  that  we  have  a  fire  in  the  cabin.  Thermometer  65 
deg.  Since  south  of  the  sun,  there  has  been  no  day  but  I 
required  a  coat,  vest  and  gloves  sitting  on  the  deck  in  the  sun, 
and  I  have  put  on  my  flannel.  Saw  an  Albatross.  Plenty  of 
whales  and  porpoises. 

Qlst  (ia?/.'— Lat.  42  deg.  S.,  Lon.  53  deg.  We  are  now  off 
tliat  "terra  incognita,"  Patagonia,  and  although  in  the  midst 
of  summer,  it  is  cold  enough,  sitting  on  deck,  to  wear  an  over- 
coat. 

We  see  an  abundance  of  whales,  porpoises,  albatrosses,  and 
some  varieties  of  birds  which  we  have  not  heretofore  seen. 

Qibth  day. — Lat.  50  deg.  S.,  Lon.  61  deg.  Yesterday  Willie 
caught  a  Cape  Pigeon,  with  a  hook  and  line.  Stormy  weather; 
squalls  of  rain  and  hail.    Passed  a  large  shoal  of  sperm  whales. 

67^A  day. — Lat.  50  deg.  47  min.,  Lon.  62  deg.  23  min. 
Violent  squall  without  rain  last  night.  Took  in  all  sail,  or 
masts  and  spars  would  have  been  carried  away.  Wind  ahead 
so  as  to  retard  us  in  our  passage  to  the  westward  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands. 

10th  day. — S.  Lat.  54  deg.,  Lon.  64  deg.  We  were  detained 
a  day  or  two  to  the  north  of  the  Falkland  Islands  by  adverse 
winds  and  much  rough  weather,  but  succeeded  at  last  in  pass- 
ing inside — did  not  see  them.  Our  infant  has  been  quite  sick 
(Scarlet  Kash)  for  a  week,  but  is  now  better. 

Saw  several  whales ;  a  large  variety  of  birds  are  abundant, 
now  that  we  approach  the  vicinity  of  the  Islands. 

7l5^  c/a?/.— Lat.  54  1-2  deg.  S.,  Lon.  63  deg.  40  min.  We 
were  unable  to  pass  through  the  straits  of  "La  Maire"  from 
adverse  winds ;  have  been  in  full  view  and  within  five  or  six 
miles  of  the  two  "New  Year's  Islands,"  and  "Staten  Island;" 
they  present  a  barren  and  desolate  appearance ;  the  latter  is 
some  600  feet  high,  and  its  summit  is  covered  with  snow. 
Staten  Island  is  more  than  a  degree  east  and  west.  It  contains 
some  good  harbors,  but  is  uninhabited. 

Were  boarded  by  the  first  officer  of  the  whale  ship  "La 
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Grange,"  Capt.  Golden,  New  Bedford.  They  are  now  on  a 
forty-two  months'  cruise. 

He  is  a  very  intelligent  fellow;  has  been  a  "whaleman"  a 
large  part  of  his  life,  and  as  we  were  becalmed,  had  a  long- 
talk  with  him,  and  obtained  much  valuable  information  about 
whales  and  whaling,  which  to  me  was  interesting.  I  will 
arrange  a  chapter,  and  give  the  substance  to  you  as  I  got  it ; 
premising,  however,  that  if  you  don't  like  whale,  you  can 
reject  it,  as  this  animal  once  did  one  of  our  species. 

The  Whale. — Class,  mamalia;  order,  cetacea;  family, 
Balsenida.  Warm-blooded;  bringing  forth  its  young  alive, 
generally  one  at  a  time,  giving  them  suck."  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  fish ;  is  without  scales,  breathes  the  air  through  enor- 
mous lungs,  not  gills,  and  respires  through  its  spout  or  blow- 
holes— a  kind  of  nostril — or  (in  the  Balcena,  or  right  whale), 
two  apertures,  situated  on  the  after  part  of  his  head  and  neck, 
through  which  is  forcibly  expelled  the  water  taken  into  the 
mouth  in  the  act  of  feeding  and  breathing,  and  all  the  warm 
air  and  vapor  of  the  lungs  The  sperm  whale  has  but  one 
blow-hole.  This  (the  Balasna,  or  right  whale),  has  no  teeth  ; 
"  its  mouth  is  provided  with  a  large  number  of  vertical  plates, 
terminating  in  fringes,  which  are  composed  of  a  sort  of  fibrou.s 
horn,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  prolongation  of  the 
gum.  These  fringed  plates,  known  as  whalebone,  serve  to 
retain,  by  straining  from  the  water,  the  minute  animals  on 
which  these  enormous  beings  subsist."  Of  this  material 
(whalebone)  a  thousand  pounds  is  sometimes  obtained  from  a 
single  head. 

This  (right  whale)  feeds  upon  what  is  called  medusa.  It  is 
a  little  red  shrimp,  so  small,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of 
not  being  larger  than  a  mustard  seed,  and,  where  abundant,  give 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  an  olive-green,  and  sometimes  a  blood- 
red  appearance,  for  a  large  distance  around.  The  colodon,  or 
sperm  whale  is  found  in  every  sea  and  every  clime ;  but  its 
present  great  field  is  the  Pacific.  Their  vision  is  limited,  but 
their  hearing  is  very  acute. 

This  whale  is  distinguished  from  the  right  whale  by  its  pos- 
sessing teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  only,  instead  of  the  fringe  and 
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wHalebone  arrangement  of  the  latter,  whicli  has  two  large 
orifices  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  from  which  it  spouts  uj) 
water  and  vapor  to  a  considerable  height,  while  this  (the  sperm 
whale)  has  but  one  blow-hole,  communicating  only  with  the 
lungs,  which  makes  its  exit  on  one  side  of  the  head,  from 
which  ejects  its  stream  of  breath  obHquely. 

The  cow  whales  go  in  herds  of  twenty -five  to  one  hundred, 
usually  accompanied  by  a  bull  whale,  who  acts  as  leader  and 
champion  for  all ;  his  head  is  frequently  found  covered  with 
scars,  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  battles  fought  with  the 
champions  of  other  herds,  and  in  defence  of  his  own. 

Sperm  Whale  Food. — Whalemen  generally  agree  that  this 
variety  feeds  almost  exclusively  upon  the  squid  or  cutle-fish 
(Loligo,  sub-kingdom  MoUusca;  class,  Cephalopoda;  order, 
Dehranchiata  ;  genus,  Decopoda),  whose  flesh  is  soft  and  gela- 
tmous,  and  is  said  to  be  very  large ;  and  some  whalemen  say, 
such  as  are  eaten  by  this  animal,  grow  upon,  and  remain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where,  when  in  want  of  food,  the  sperm 
whale  goes.  But  Capt.  Eose  says  he  has  seen  the  squid,  ahve 
and  kicking,  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  that  the  whale 
does  not  always  go  to  a  great  depth  for  its  food. 

It  is  many  years  before  the  sperm  whale  arrives  at  maturity, 
and  it  attains  to  an  age  of  from  forty  to  one  hundred  years ; 
-   while  the  right  whale  attains  its  full  growth  in  two  or  three 
years  at  most,  and  their  longevity  is  not  more  than  half  that 
of  the  sperm. 

Lieut.  Maury  has  ingeniously  drawn  upon  these  animals  to 
assist  in  his  laborious  scientific  investigations. 

The  favorite  haunts  of  the  sperm  whale  are  about  the  equa- 
torial, while  those  of  the  right  are  about  the  polar  regions ; 
the  latter  cannot  cross  the  equator ;  one  struck  on  the  east 
side  of  the  continent  has  been  taken  on  the  west. 

The  right  whale  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  a  difterent 
animal  from  that  of  the  southern. 

"Near  the  tropics  is  a  sort  of  debatable  ground,  where  the 
pasturage  of  one  overlaps  that  of  the  other,  though  a  strag- 
gler from  the  one  herd  is  occasionally  found  far  over  within 
the  borders  of  the  other." 
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Capt.  McKeiizie  says,  that  in  tlieir  several  stages  of  gTowtli, 
the  males  will  be  found  in  slioals,  all  very  nearly  of  a  size. 
Some  shoals  will  }deld  twenty,  some  forty,  and  sometimes 
fifty  barrels  each  of  oil ;  but  when  arrived  at  mature  age  the 
males  are  not  found  in  herds. 

Capt.  Francis  Post,  in  an  interesting  letter  to  Lieut.  Maury, 
says  of  the  sperm  whale :  "He  never  spouts  water;  his  spouts, 
which  are  simply  dense  respiration,  emitted  with  some  force 
from  his  large  nostrils,  never  ascends  above  twelve  feet  high, 
and  when  unmolested,  to  half  that  height.  He  has  but  one 
spirale  through  which  he  respires ;  this  is  on  the  left  side  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  within  a  few  inches  of  its  end ; 
it  is  about  fifteen  inches  long  when  closed ;  and  when  extend- 
ed, from  five  to  six  wide.  The  spout  shoots  obhquely,  for- 
ward and  upward,  expanding  when  it  rises,  like  a  whiff  of 
tobacco  smoke,  which  it  resembles  in  form,  is  visible  but  for  a 
moment,  and  is  of  the  same  density  of  fog. 

"The  males  of  this  species  are  out  of  all  proportion,  the 
largest,  and  generally  found  alone.  The  female  is  not  more 
than  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  male ;  seldom  making  more 
than  twenty  barrels  of  oil — often  much  less;  while  the  full- 
grown  male  produces  from  sixty  to  one  hundred ;  and  some 
have  even  exceeded  a  hundred  and  twenty  barrels  of  oil. 
He  spends  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  his  time  on  the  sur- 
face, in  sustaining  life  by  breathing  atmospheric  air.  Large 
whales  spout  fifty  or  sixty  times  when  they  come  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  spouts  appear  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  sec- 
onds ;  they  then  go  doT^^l,  and  spend  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea.  They  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  seen  on  soundings." 

Unmolested,  the  velocity  of  the  whale  is  not  more  than 
three  miles  an  hour ;  but  when  pursued,  as  much  as  t|n  miles. 
Sometimes  when  one  of  these  animals  is  struck,  the  whole 
shoal  rush  to  his  succour,  and  eight  or  ten  are  taken  from  the 
same  herd.  "  The  whaling  interest  of  the  United  States  has 
become  so  immense,  that  the  ships  in  this  branch  have  be- 
come so  numerous  as  to  form  a  large  and  important  portion  of 
our  navigation.    There  are  said  to  be  from  six  to  eight  thou- 
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sand  ships  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  of  which  at  least  one-half 
are  American.  Of  all  the  indn.strial  pursuits  of  the  sea,  the 
whale  fishery  is  the  most  valuable." 

"A  computation,  roughly  made,  shows  that  we  have  now 
whale  ships  enough,  if  placed  in  a  direct  line,  equi-distant, 
and  just  in  sight  of  each  other,  to  form  a  continued  fleet  that 
might  reach  more  than  half  way  round  the  globe!" 

The  wealth  drawn  out  of  the  deep  and  conveyed  by  them 
annuall}^  to  the  shores  of  America,  is  immense ;  no  nation 
can  rival  us  in  this  perilous  branch  of  industry.  Its  products 
constitute  a  large  item,  usually  set  down  as  a  part  of  our  im- 
ports, but  they  should  be  regarded  as  the  products  of  the  la- 
bor of  our  countrymen,  the  same  as  any  product  of  the  soil ; 
they  are  an  additional  element  of  wealth,  and  should  be 
passed  from  the  debit  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account  of  our 
country,  in  all  calculations  designed  to  show  the  balance  of 
trade. 

In  conclusion,  while  it  may  in  truth  be  said  that  "the  whale 
is  not  much  of  a  fish  after  all,"  it  is  conceded  by  the  very 
highest  authority  that  it  is  the  largest  animal  that  ever  did  exist. 


Sea.- Sickness. 

On  my  wife's  account,  whose  health  was  now  feeble,  I 
dreaded  sea-sickness.  She  had  often  been  on  short  voyages 
of  pleasure,  and  even  comfort,  of  a  sea  voyage ;  and  with  me  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  1st.  An  - 
ticipate  the  constipated  condition  of  the  bowels  by  administering, 
in  advance  of  going  on  board,  if  practicable,  some  mild  resinous 
purgative,  to  act  chiefly  on  the  lower  intestines;  for  this  pur- 
pose, I  have  found  from  two  to  five  pills  of  rheuharh^  aloes^ 
colocijnth  and  socp^  one  gTain  each,  to  be  repeated  as  often  as 
necessary,  to  answer  every  purpose. 

The  bowels  being  free  on  going  aboard,  the  brain  will  not 
be  so  readily  oppressed,  and  the  stomach  will  remain  longer 
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in  a  quiet  and  settled  condition,  and  the  better  bear  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  aperient,  which  should  be  continued  from  day  to 
day,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  up  a  pretty  free  action 
as  long  as  there  is  any  tendency  to  any  of  the  symptoms 
above  enumerated. 

The  stomach  is  now  in  a  good  condition  for  the  administra- 
tion of  some  of  the  mild  diffusable  stimulents,  chloroform, 
brandy,  creosote,  &c. 

During  the  Mexican  war,  I  never  knew  a  returned  soldier, 
laboring  under  chronic  diarrhoea,  to  be  affected  with  sea-sick- 
ness; but,  on  the  contrary,  the  ship's  motion  usually  relieved, 
and  sometimes  cured  the  diarrhoea. 

Diet. — The  constipation  once  removed,  if  a  proper  diet  can 
be  had,  there  may  be  no  further  necessity  for  aperient  reme- 
dies; molasses  used  freely  on  rice,  bread,  &c.,  stewed  apples, 
preserves,  jellies,  &c.,  and  the  avoidance  of  cheese,  and  all  ar- 
ticles of  a  constipating  tendenc}',  will  contribute  largely  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms. 

With  some  j^ersons,  strongly  predisposed  to  this  affection, 
there  will  be  a  return  of  headache  and  vertigo,  and  some- 
times nausea,  with  every  recurrence  of  rough  weather;  this 
will  be  of  much  less  severity,  and  of  shorter  duration,  if  the 
bowels  have  been  kept  free. 

The  above  precautionary  measures  having  been  neglected, 
it  may  become  necessary  to  administer  purgative  enemata  to 
allay  the  irritable  condition  of  the  stomach  by  some  diffusa- 
ble stimulant,  and  at  the  same  time  give  pretty  freely,  but  in 
small  quantities,  the  citrate  of  magnesia  in  the  state  of  effer- 
vesence,  or  the  common  saline  effervessing  mixture. 

The  well  known  high  reputation  of  creosote  for  allaying 
gastric  irritation,  suggested  its  use  in  this  affection,  and  it  is 
found  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  in  a  dose  of  one  drop,  rubbed 
up  with  gum  accaia  and  sugar,  in  a  table-spoonfull  of  water, 
to  be  repeated  occasionally,  as  the  sj^mptoms  may  require.  In 
the  case  of  pain  and  spasm  of  the  stomach,  opium  sometimes 
becomes  necessary,  but  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  con- 
stipating tendency. 

Chloeoform. — I  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  of  late,  to 
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see  this  article  recommended  by  some  journals  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  profession,  as  a  specific  for  sea-sickness,  regardless 
of  condition,  stage,  or  circumstance. 

That  it  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  diffusable  stimulants, 
I  belieye ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  to  allay 
a  few  of  the  symptoms — those  perhaps  the  most  distressing — 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  spasms  of  the  stomach — but  not  to  the 
neglect  of  the  lower  bowels — in  doses  of  from  four  to  eight  or  ten 
drops,  in  from  half  to  an  ounce  of  cold  water,  to  be  repeated 
every  two  or  three  hours,  as  the  symptoms  may  require,  and 
until  the  vomiting,  sickness,  &c.,  have  subsided,  I  have  found 
to  act  like  a  charm,  arresting  the  nausea  and  other  distressing 
symptoms  in  a  short  time,  and  where  the  bowels  had  been 
kept  free,  the  patient  was  soon  m  a  condition  to  take  small 
quantites  of  brandy  and  water,  or  London  porter,  and  moder- 
ate qualities  of  mild  animal  broth,  and  subsequently  a  return 
to  the  usual  diet.  In  administering  the  chloroform,  I  would 
prefer  to  wait  till  the  stomach  has  been  freely  evacuated  by 
emesis. 

But  in  spite  of  all  our  remedies,  some  patients  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  return  of  more  or  less  of  the  symptoms  of  sea-sick- 
ness, in  rough  weather,  during  the  longest  voyage,  unless  they 
keep  on  deck  a  large  proportion  of  the  time,  breathing  the 
free  air.  They  should  walk  about,  devote  themselves  to  some 
active  and,  if  possible,  useful  employment;  the  mind,  as  w^ll 
as  the  body,  should  be  employed  in  such  a  way  as  will  best 
divert  it  from  the  train  of  thought  incident  to  sea-sickness. 
By  this  treatment,  and  an  observance  of  the  above  plan,  my 
family  passed  the  ordeal  of  sea-sickness  far  better  than  we 
had  expected. 

Hasta  luego,  W.  T. 


Remarhahle  Recovery  from  Poisoning  hy  Opium.    By  W.  L. 
McMiLLEX,  M.  D.,  Columbus,  0. 

An  infant  child  of  Mr.  G-.  O'H.,  act.  two  weeks,  had  adminis- 
tered to  it  by  its  mother,  under  a  mistaken  notion  as  to  how 
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mucli  constituted  a  dose,  5  drops  of  paregoric,  and  2  drops 
from  the  dregs  of  a  phial  of  laudanum.  This  occurred  on  the 
8th  September,  about  1  o'clock,  P.  M.  Estimating  the  pare- 
goric and  laudanum  as  being  of  officinal  strength,  the  amount 
taken  would  be  equivalent  to  about  one-half  of  a  grain  of 
opium.  This  in  itself  would  have  been  a  full  dose  for  a  child 
a  year  or  two  old;  but  we  all  know  that  "laudanum,  when 
long  kept,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of 
the  alcohol,  becomes  thick,  and  if  given  in  this  state  often  acts 
with  unexpected  energy,"  producing  death,  when,  if  the  mix- 
ture had  been  of  its  ordinary  strength,  the  dose  would  have 
been  harmless. 

Soon  after  giving  the  dose,  (within  the  first  hour)  the  mother 
became  alarmed  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  the  ordi- 
nary signs  of  narcotism,  stupor,  difficult  respiration,  kQ, 
Instead  of  at  once  calling  in  professional  assistance,  a  consulta- 
tion of  neighborhood  mothers  was  held,  and  the  time  until  6 
P.  M.,  consumed  in  the  use  of  domestic  remedies,  such  as 
draughts  of  mustard  water,  external  stimulation,  ko,.  Failing 
to  afford  the  child  any  relief,  we  were  then  sent  foj',  but  not 
being,  just  at  that  time,  at  home,  our  friend,  Prof  Carter,  saw 
the  patient  first.  Arriving  soon  after  him,  however,  we  fomid 
the  child  in  the  following  condition:  the  pupils  contracted 
to  the  size  of  a  pin  hole;  pulseless;  irregular  and  labored 
action  of  the  heart ;  respirations  spasmodic,  and  performed  at 
long  intervals;  the  face  and  lips  livid;  the  extremities  pur- 
phsh,  and  the  whole  surface  cold,  together  with  a  total  loss  of 
the  power  of  deglutition.  As  the  only  means  of  maintaining 
what  little  vitality  remained,  I  at  once  commenced  using  arti- 
ficial respiration,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  after  Prof.  T.  Gr. 
Wormley,  who  I  knew  a  few  days  before  had  received  a  very 
fine  electro-magnetic  machine  from  Germany.  Arriving 
promptly,  we  at  once  applied  it  in  full  force,  placing  the  neg- 
ative pole  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  positive  over  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  muscles.  This,  for  nearly  an  hour, 
constantly  applied,  produced  no  perceptible  effect,  not  even 
muscular  contraction,  and  the  preservation  of  life  at  this  crisis 
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was  due  entirely  to  the  artificial  respiration  whicli  had  been 
uuinterniittingly  maintained. 

At  the  end  of  about  this  time,  however,  the  patielit  began 
to  show  signs  of  sensation,  and  the  application  of  the  electricity 
would  produce  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities, 
and  convulsive  respirations.  Its  application  was  continued, 
with  but  little  intermission,  until  five  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, a  period  of  ten  hours,  before  the  organs  were  sufficiently 
restored  to  perform  their  functions  unaided.  From  this  time 
on,  recovery  was  rapid,  and  in  twenty -four  hours  from  the 
time  I  first  saw  the  patient,  it  was  out  of  all  danger.  During 
the  night,  and  also  the  next  morning,  frequent  and  long- 
continued  convulsions  were  present. 

This  case  is  chiefly  valuable  in  showing  the  importance  of 
perseverance  in  the  use  of  two  of  the  most  efficient  means  we 
possess  in  treating  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium,  viz :  artificial 
respiration,  and  electricity.  Beyond  doubt  they  were  here 
the  means  of  restoring  a  child,  which  at  one  time,  and  for  some 
seconds,  was  entirely  lifeless. 


PAET  SECOND. 

AMERICAN   AND    FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical 
Iniprovrment.    By  F.  E.  Oliver,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Feb.  22d. — Leucocythcemia.  Dr.  C.  E.  AYare  reported  a  case 
of  leucocythtemia,  w^ith  enlarged  spleen  and  liver. 

The  patient  was  a  woman  39  years  of  age,  whose  health  had 
never  been  good  since  her  first  confinement,  fifteen  years  pre- 
vious. Her  complexion  always  wanting  in  color.  Five  years 
since,  she  first  noticed  some  fulness  in  the  left  side  of  the 
abdomen.  For  three  years  a  tumor  had  been  obvious;  and 
for  the  last  two  ^^ears  her  health  had  been  constantly  failing. 
There  was  at  times  urgent  cough,  and  once  or  twice  slight 
hasmoptysis.    She  had  also  dyspepsia,  all  her  food  disagreeing 
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with  her.  The  catamenia  was  reguLar  until  the  last  three 
months:  since  then  absent.    She  had  never  had  jaundice. 

Dr.  Ware  saw  her  first,  three  days  before  her  death.  She 
was  then  extremely  emaciated,  but  up  and  dressed.  Her 
complexion  was  perfectly  blanched;  pulse  130,  very  feeble: 
tongue  thinly  furred,  smooth  and  pale;  skin  dry;  no  night 
sweats;  bowels  regular;  dejections  normal  in  color  and  char- 
acter ;  urine  normal  in  quantity,  rather  high  colored,  but  not 
tinged  with  bile.  There  w^as  slight  oedema  of  feet,  but  no 
other  signs  of  dropsy  existed. 

The  chest  presented  no  marked  physical  signs  of  disease. 
There  was  not,  nor  had  there  been,  any  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands.  The  abdomen  was  moderately  full,  but  not 
tense  nor  tender.  The  liver  could  be  made  out  by  touch  and 
percussion,  extending  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  ribs, 
across  the  epigastrium,  and  down  the  left  hypochondrium  as 
far  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  the  edge  of  the  tumor,  and  the 
fissure  between  the  right  and  the  left  lobe,  being  apparently 
perfectly  well  made  out.  A  drop  of  blood  from  the  arm  pre- 
sented a  very  great  preponderance  of  w^hite  corpuscles. 

The  patient  continued  to  sink,  and  died  two  days  afterward, 
her  mind  being  perfectly  clear  to  the  last. 

At  the  autopsy,  there  were  found  firm  adhesions  of  both 
lungs,  with  cicatrizations,  cretaceous  matter,  and  all  the 
appearances  of  old  tubercular  disease  about  the  apices  of  both 
lungs.    Both  lungs  were  quite  oedematous. 

Into  the  pericardium  there  was  moderate  effusion.  The 
heart  was  normal ;  containing  a  large  amount  of  soft  clots  and 
liquid  blood.  Oti  opening  the  abdomen,  the  tumor  was  found 
to  be  composed  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  both  enormously 
enlarged,  the  spleen  weighing  8  1-2  pounds.  The  liver 
extended  far  over  to  the  left  side,  overlying  with  its  left  lobe 
a  considerable  portion  ol  the  spleen,  so  as  to  give  to  the  touch 
a  perfectly  uniform  surface  quite  down  into  the  iliac  region. 
It  was  apparently  not  altered  at  all  in  its  texture,  being  merely 
hypertrophied — not  fatty.  The  spleen  was  natural  in  color, 
and  firm  in  texture. 

Dr.  Ware  also  alluded  to  another  case  of  leucocythaemia, 
not  apparently  splenic,  which  he  reported  to  the  Society  at 
the  meeting  previous.  This  occurred  in  a  girl  16  years  of 
age,  who  had  always  been  in  feeble  health,  and  in  w^hom  the 
catamenia  had  never  appeared.  When  seen,  a  few  weeks 
before  her  death,  she  was  perfectly  ancemic.  She  had  been 
failing  in  health  for  more  than  a  year,  without  other  evidences 
of  organic  disease.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  were 
considerably  enlarged,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  tumor,  or  of 
enlargement  of  any  of  the  organs  of  the  abdomen.  There 
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were  no  signs  of  tlioracic  disease.  There  was  moderate 
oedema  of  the  feet,  and  a  few  purple  blotches  upon  the  legs. 
There  were  no  indications  of  renal  disease.  About  a  fortnight 
before  her  death  she  was  attacked  by  diarrhoea,  in  the  course 
of  which  there  was  quite  a  copious  hasmorrhage  from  the 
bowels.  She  died,  very  suddenl}^,  of  haemorrhage  from  the 
stomach,  having  been  much  excited  and  fatigued  by  moving 
from  one  house  to  another.  No  au.topsy  was  allowed.  But 
in  her  case,  before  her  death,  the  same  disproportion  was 
found  between  the  white  and  red  globules,  in  blood  taken  from 
her  arm,  as  in  the  first  case. 

Feb.  22d. — Primary  Cancer  of  the  Bladder.  Dr.  Hodges 
showed  the  specimen  and  reported  the  case. 

W.  S.,  49  years  old,  had  had  pain  in  his  loins  and  painful 
and  difficult  micturition  for  about  four  years.  At  times  his 
urine  has  been  tinged  with  blood.  Grave  up  work  ten  months 
before  his  death,  though  for  some  time  previous  he  had  been 
unfit  for  it.  At  this  time  he  complained  of  intense  pain  in  his 
fundament  and  in  the  end  of  his  penis ;  the  corpora  cavernosa 
were  indurated.  His  urine  was  passed,  with  much  scalding, 
every  half  hour.  The  stream  was  occasionally  interrupted, 
was  always  bloody,  and  deposited  much  mucous  and  glairy 
matter.  Dr.  H.  sounded  him,  but  found  no  stone  or  evidence 
of  fungu.s.  The  bladder  held  about  an  ounce  of  water.  His 
condition  remained  about  the  same  during  the  succeeding 
months.  His  appetite  contimied, .  and  he  rode  out  within  a 
fortnight  of  his  death.  During  the  last  fortnight,  however, 
his  urine  gradually  assumed  a  chocolate  color,  became  very 
.  offensive,  and  had  a  grayish  purulent  deposit  mixed  with  clots 
of  blood.  It  occasionally  passed  involuntarily.  He  had  a 
tender  globular  tumor  in  the  left  hypogastrium ;  also  a  tumor 
bulging  into  the  rectum,  almost  precluding  examination  or  the 
introduction  of  suppositories  of  morphia,  v^hich  were  his  chief 
source  of  relief.  He  began  to  vomit  and  hiccough  about  a 
week  before  he  died,  and  nothing  had  any  alleviating  effect. 
For  the  last  four  or  five  days  he  had  a  diarrhoea,  the  passages 
1)eing  involuntary,  and  occurring  whenever  he  passed  his 
water.  An  instrument  always  entered  his  bladder  without 
encountering  an}^  obstacle. 

At  the  autopsy,  the  bladder  was  found  filled  with  a  soft 
encephaloid  mass,  which  was  broken  down  during  removal. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  was  destroyed,  except 
at  one  point  where  a  surface  as  large  as  a  silver  dollar  remained 
intact.  It  also  existed  in  its  natural  state  for  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  lines  around  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The 
ureters  were  dilated,  and  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  had  formed 
an  adhesion  with  the  rectum  that  would  soon  have  led  to  a 
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perforation.  The  pelves  of  the  kidneys  were  dilated,  and  the 
substance  of  these  viscera  was  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  The 
lumbar  glands  were  enlarged.  The  other  viscera  were  not 
remarkable. 

March  8th. — Fragment  of  Bone  in  the  Urethra.  Vesical 
Calculus.    Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  reported  the  case. 

Dr.  W.  said  that  a  few  weeks  since,  a  young  man,  28  years 
of  age,  applied  to  him  with  an  obstruction  in  the  urethra,  and 
a  pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis.  He  had  suffered  more  or  less 
witli  urinary  troubles  for  some  years,  but  had  not  been  obliged 
to  give  much  attention  to  them  until  within  the  last  two  weeks. 
Some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  passing  a  catheter,  from  a 
twist  in  the  urethra,  caused  by  the  position  of  the  pelvis — the 
patient  having,  in  childhood,  suffered  from  a  severe  hip 
disease,  in  the  course  of  which  the  right  femur  had  become 
anchylosed  with  the  acetabulum,  and  now  lay  diagonally 
across  the  perinoeum,  so  as  to  interfere  much  with  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  instrument.  Near  the  aieck  of  the  bladder  a 
foreign  substance  was  detected,  which  appeared  to  be  a  bit  of 
bone ;  and  on  the  patient  being  interrogated,  he  said  that  three 
3^ears  since  he  had  consulted  Dr.  W.  for  a  fistula  in  the  peri- 
naium,  caused,  apparently,  by  the  escape  of  a  bit  of  osseous 
matter  at  that  point.  On  inspection,  the  hip  and  thigh  were 
studded  in  every  direction  with  cicatrices,  made  by  the  open- 
ings for  the  escape  of  bone. 

After  two  or  three  days'  treatment,  the  obstruction  in  the 
iiretlira  was  removed,  and  the  patient  relieved.  Before 
returning  home.  Dr.  W.  thought  it  best  to  explore  the  bladder 
with  a  sound,  which  at  once  encountered  a  very  large  stone, 
lying  quiet  in  a  sac,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder.  As  the 
operation  was  likely  to  prove  a  critical  one,  not  only  from  the 
size  of  the  stone,  but  also  from  the  diseased  urethra,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  femur  was  fixed  across  the  perinseum, 
Dr.  W.  advised  the  patient  to  enter  the  Hospital. 

The  bladder  not  being  very  sensitive,  the  operation  was 
done,  without  ether,  in  the  following  manner:  The  pelvis  of 
the  patient  was  elevated  by  means  of  the  anchylosed  femur, 
which  was  supported  on  tlie  shoulder  of  an  assistant.  Water 
being  injected,  the  instrument  was  passed  under  the  femur 
into  the  bladder,  some  manipulation  being  necessary  to  obviate 
the  lateral  turn  in  the  urethra.  The  stone,  before  being 
caught,  required  to  be  fished  up  out  of  the  hole  in  which  it 
was  stowed  away.    It  measured  about  two  inches  in  diaii\eter. 

Six  operations  were  required,  and  the  man  has  just  left  the 
Hospital  well.  The  only  trouble  experienced  in  the  course  of 
the  operations  was  from  large  bits  of  stone  being  twice  lodged 
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near  the  end  of  the  urethra,  from  which  place  they  were 
dislodged  by  breaking  them  down  with  the  forceps,  and 
removing  them  piecemeal. 


Typhoid  Fever :    The  Thoracic  Form.    Its  Treatment.    By  Dr. 
Behier,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  Beaujon  and  Adjunct  ' 
Professor  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris.    Translated  for 
the  Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  by  J.  J.  West,  M.  D., 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  Savannah  Medical  College. 

The  assemblage  of  symptoms  which,  in  the  course  of  cer- 
tain Typhoid  fevers,  are  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  respira- 
tory apparatus,  known  as  predominant  phenomena,  consti- 
tutes, by  common  consent,  one  of  the  most  serious  forms  of 
these  affections.  Observed  separately  in  each  patient,  this 
form  can  show  itself  under  an  appearance  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct, and  thus  evince,  not  an  epidemic^  as  it  has  been  too  often 
called  by  an  abuse  of  the  word,  but  a  peculiar  physical  consti- 
tution. If  it  is  desired  to  study  attentively  the  circumstances 
in  which  these  sorts  of  constitution  are  developed,  it  would 
be  easy  to  demonstrate,  I  believe,  that  in  the  larger  number  of 
cases  these  pathological  manifestations,  thus  attributed  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  individuals,  ought  to  be  classed  among  consti- 
tutions influenced  by  seasons,  upon  which  the  older  physicians 
insisted  so  justly,  and  the  study  of  which  has  been  perhaps 
-   too  much  neglected  in  later  times  and  even  at  present. 

But  it  is  not  with  this  part  of  the  question  that  I  wish  to 
occupy  myself  here ;  the  part  upon  which  I  propose  to  insist, 
relates  to  the  thoracic  form  of  continued  fevers,  and  is  more 
immediately  practical.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  mode  of 
treatment  which  has  yielded  the  most  satisfactory  results  in 
the  cases  in  which  I  have  put  it  in  use,  and  which  has  equally 
well  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  another  hospital  physician,  my 
friend.  Dr.  H.  Bourdon,  to  whom  I  had  mentioned  it.  It  is 
the  application,  in  great  numbers,  of  dry -cups  upon  the 
racic  parietes^  and  also,  and  especially,  upon  the  inferior  ex  . 
tremities.  It  was  in  reflecting  upon  the  following  observations 
that  I  was  led  to  the  trial  of  this  means :  experience  has  since 
demostrated  its  efficacy. 

The  thoracic  phenomena  which  may  be  observed  in  typhoid 
fever  are  of  a  peculiar  nature,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  ren- 
der an  exact  account.  Exclusive  of  cases,  very  rare,  however, 
in  which  a  phlegmasic  complication,  a  true  pneumonia  unites 
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itself  to  the  primitive  pathological  element,  the  disorders  that 
are  manifested  in  the  pulmonary  organs,  are  nothing  less  than 
a  congestion  analogous  to  that  which  might  occur  at  different 
parts  of  the  surface.  These  wide  surfaces,  of  a  sombre  red, 
not  painful,  presenting  no  augmentation  of  heat,  which  may 
be  observed  at  diffused  points  of  the  skin  in  su])jects  attacked 
by  typhoid  fever,  and  which  sometimes  occupies  the  arm  or 
fore-arm,  sometunes  the  face,  the  nose  or  cheeks,  can,  it  seems 
to  me,  explain  the  mechanism  of  pulmonary  congestions 
which  are  found,  but  with  a  variable  degree  of  intensity,  in 
all  the  subjects  attacked  by  this  disease. 

They  offer,  as  cutaneous  congestions,  the  passive  character; 
even  the  loeight  plays  a  part  in  its  development,  to  which  the 
attention  of  pathologists  has  been  called  for  a  considerable 
time.  These  congestions  answer,  in  effect,  to  that  which  has 
been  designated  at  first  under  the  name  hypostatic  pneumonia^ 
a  designation  which  Prof.  Piorry  has  since  modified  into  that 
of  pneumonia  hypostatic.  At  the  present  time,  nothing  more 
is  seen  in  these  states  of  the  lung  than  a  phlegmasia  of  the 
parenchyma,  a  veritable  pneumonia.  The  diminution  of  sound 
observed  on  percussion,  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  chest  be- 
hind, and  which  is  not  enough  to  constitute  a  true  dullness 
("matile"),  the  rudeness  of  the  "bruit  respiratoire,"  which  is 
far  from  being  a  bronchial  souffle,  the  more  marked  distinct- 
ness of  the  voice,  which  does  not  amount  to  broncophony,  and 
the  mucous  or  subcrepitant  rales  which  persist  without  offer- 
ing the  true  character  of  the  crepitant,  and  without  passing  to 
the  bronchial  souffle ;  all  these  signs,  I  say,  indicate  plainly  a 
certain  augmentation  of  the  density  of  the  lung,  but  cannot 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  true  hepatization.  The  anatomical  ex- 
amination itself  establishes  clearly  the  order  of  lesion  to  which 
these  sigTLS  correspond,  and  it  would  now  be  awkward  to  con- 
sider as  a  proof  of  a  phlegmasia  of  the  pulmonary  paren- 
chyma, the  dark  and  red  color  of  this  tissue,  even  after  ob- 
serving that  the  lung  does  not  contract  upon  the  opening  of 
the  chest,  as  does  the  lung  in  a  healthy  state  ;  that  it  is  a  little 
more  friable,  that  it  does  not  crepitate  under  pressure  of  the 
fingers,  and  that  it  sinks  in  a  vessel  of  water,  instead  of  swim- 
nfing  upon  this  hquid  when  a  small  part  is  subjected  to  this 
proof  Insufflation,  in  fact,  renders  to  the  lung  thus  modified, 
a  part  of  its  normal  appearance,  which  is  impossible  in  the 
truly  inflamed  lung,  and  shows  clearly  that  if  the  lung  is  den- 
sified  by  the  determination  to,  and  stasis  of,  a  sufB.ciently  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood,  there  is  not  in  the  substance  of 
its  tissue  any  effusion  of  a  plastic  nature,  the  only  anatomical 
character  of  a  jDhlegmasia.  Besides,  in  a  case  of  simple  con- 
gestion, a  direct  inspection  of  the  incised  surfaces  permits  the 
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recognition  of  tlie  different  elements  wliieli  compose  the  pul- 
monary parenchyma — elements  which,  in  inflamation,  are  no 
longer  perceptible,  aglomerated  and  confused  as  they  are  by 
the  plastic  infiltration  which  determines  the  phlegmasia. 

MM.  Legendre  and  Bailly,  in  insisting  upon  these  distinc- 
tions, have  assuredly  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  science. 

The  pulmonary  lesions  observed  in  typhoid  fever,  are  then, 
the  result  of  a  simple  congestion,  of  little  intensity  in  some 
patients,  very  violent  in  others,  either  on  account  of  individ- 
ual disposition,  or  of  a  more  general  influence.  This  influence 
may  even  add  another  element,  and  in  some  patients,  it  is  per- 
ceived that  to  the  congested  state  mentioned,  is  added  an 
affection  of  the  bronchiaa,  a  kind  of  capillary  bronchitis  of 
which  the  finer  rales,  and  the  expectoration  of  puriform  sputa, 
of  almost  nummular  form,  with  d3rspnoea  as  the  most  prom- 
inent traits.  One  of  the  patients  that  we  have  observed,  and 
whose  history  we  give  further  on  (obs.  6),  offered  an  example 
of  this  complication.  When  it  exists,  this  catarrhal  bronchitis, 
as  it  has  been  called,  is  a  new  cause  of  a  more  considerables 
congestion  in  the  pulmonary  tissu.e ;  it  there  exaggerates  the 
already  existing  disjDOsition. 

It  is  when  this  congestion  takes  a  considerable  development, 
whether  or  not  it  be  exaggerated  by  the  bronchitic  element  I 
have  indicated,  that  the  signs  of  a  pulmonary  asphyxia  ap- 
pear— signs,  the  augmentation  of  which  is  rarely  rapid,  but 
ordinarily  gradual.  Among  these  signs  should  be  mentioned 
the  anxious  aspect  of  the  face,  the  bluish  coloration  of  the 
cheeks  and  lips,  dilation  of  the  alse  of  the  nose,  more  marked 
dyspnoea,  which,  however,  hardly  ever  increases  as  far  as  a 
•  state  of  orthopnea ;  it  is  then  that  the  rales  are  miiltiplied  in 
the  chest,  and  a  d.anger  which  is  immediate  and  often  very 
difficult  to  remove,  menaces  the  patient. 

The  therapeutic  indication  in  such  a  case  is,  then,  to  free  the 
lung  of  blood  which  flows  to  and  rests  there,  and  serves  to 
render  this  organ  too  passive  to  expel  the  liquids  which  ob-- 
struct  it,  on  account  of  the  elasticity  which  it  has  lost,  and 
which  is  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  its  functions.  Blood- 
letting, often  practiced  in  like  circumstances,  removes  from  the 
pulmonary  tissue  a  part  of  the  venous  blood  which  accumu- 
lates there,  but  it  cannot,  on  one  side,  be  pushed  very  far 
without  inconvenience  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient, 
alwaj^s  under  the  influence  of  an  adynamic  tendency ;  and 
upon  the  other  side,  in  drawing  from  the  patient  a  part  of  his 
strength,  blood-lettings  tend  to  augment  the  passive  condition 
of  the  lung.  These  considerations  should  tend  to  banish  from 
practice,  in  such  cases,  the  use  of  sangTiineous  abstractions — 
even  the  local.    It  has  been  sought  again,  to  fulfil  the  indica- 
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tion  by  disengaging  a  part  of  the  broncliise  of  tlicir  mucosi- 
ties,  by  the  use  of  emetics,  at  the  same  time  that  tonic  prepara- 
tions, especially  those  of  cinchona,  aid  in  sustaining  the  ad- 
vantages obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  concussion  produced  by 
vomiting.  This  treatment  is  assuredly  reasonable,  but  it  ought 
to  be  hmited.  Struck  -wdth  the  insufficiency  of  these  means, 
I  have  sought  to  aid  them,  and,  in  considering  the  mobility  of 
cutaneous  congestions  in  persons  laboring  under  an  attack  of 
this  disease,  comdnced  above  all,  of  the  congestive  nature  of 
the  pulmonary  disorders,  I  found  myself  forced  to  discover  a 
means  of  disgorging  the  lung — a  means  not  borrowed  from  a 
spoilative  therapeutics,  and  only  a  simple  means  of  displace- 
ment. 

I  at  first  thought  of  employing  the  Junod  cup ;  but  besides 
its  never  being  procured  with  promptness  in  our  hospitals,  it 
has  the  inconvenience  of  easily  producing  syncopes,  accidents 
which  might  be  attended  by  the  saddest  consequences  ui  the 
patients  we  have  to  treat.  It  was  then  that  I  attempted  the 
application  of  dry-cups^  placed  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
chest,  and  particularly  upon  the  inferior  extremities.  I  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  apply  on  one  patient  from  60  to  80  of  these 
cups,  morning  and  evening.  The  evening  application  is  neces- 
sary, for  opposing  the  return  of  the  congestion  removed  mo- 
mentarily by  the  derivation  already  exercised  in  the  morning; 
and  this  tenacity  of  action  is  not  too  much  against  a  disposi- 
tion equally  tenacious.  Under  the  influence  of  these  cups 
may  be  observed  very  large  ecchymoses,  which  are  formed  in 
the  places  where  the  cups  had  been  placed.  These  ecchymo- 
ses persist  during  a  time  more  or  less  long,  but  I  have  never 
seen  them  followed  by  any  accident  whatever,  although  upon 
some  patients  the  number  of  cups  has  been  more  than  500  in 
ten  days.  ISTever  have  I  seen  gangrene,  nor  even  suppura- 
tion, against  the  presence  of  which  evils  I  have  always  pre- 
pared myself,  especially  in  my  first  trials  of  this  means,  whicl] 
was  two  years  ago.  I  desired  to  wait  some  time,  and  to  mul- 
tiply experiments,  before  publishing  the  utility  of  this  mode 
of  treatment. 

The  following  facts  will  serve  as  examples  in  confirmation 
of  what  I  have  advanced : 

Observation  I. — Typjhoid  Fever^  of  the  thoracic  form^  in  a 
young  woman;  emetic;  120  dry-cups  in  three  days.    Cure  rapid. 

Nickley  (Sidonie),  20  years,  a  servant,  unmarried,  habitu- 
ally well  regulated,  has  never  borne  children,  has  never  had 
any  other  disease  than  the  measles.  Actual  affection  com- 
menced May  12th;  its  accession  was  slow;  the  patient  had 
pain  in  the  head ;  strength  diminished ;  at  the  commencement 
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she  had  a  slight  diarrhoea  aud  a  httle  cough ;  difficulty  of  res- 
|)iration  during  several  days.  She  has  had  no  treatment,  and 
has  not  even  remained  in  bed  imtil  her  entrance  into  the  hos- 
pital, the  20th  May,  1855. 

May  21st.  104  pulsations  per  minute,  pulse  small,  tolera- 
bly hard;  skin  hot,  face  red,  cheeks  and  lips  bluish;  eyes 
])rominent,  humid;  extreme  difficulty  of  respiration ;  sound  of 
the  chest  normal;  mucous  and  sonorous  rales  very  abundant 
on  both  sides,  especially  at  the  base  of  the  lung  behind ; 
tongue  a  little  shining ;  loss  of  appetite ;  abdomen  slightly 
enlarged ;  gargouillement  in  the  right  iliac  fossa ;  no  diarrhoea; 
some  rose-colored  lenticular  spots  disseminated  upon  the  ab- 
domen and  lower  part  of  the  thorax ;  head  heavy ;  great  mus- 
cular debility.  PrescripJon:  15  grs.  pulv.  ipecac;  sinapisms 
upon  the  inferior  extremities. 

May  22nd.  Has  voiTiited  well ;  two  stools;  112  pulsations, 
small;  extreme  difficulty  of  respiration;  sound  of  chest  less 
normal,  mthout  real  matite ;  expectoration  of  white  mucus ; 
some  rales  in  whole  extent  of  the  chest ;  face  and  integument 
of  the  hands  still  \'iolet ;  she  breathes  better  in  the  almost  sit- 
ting posture  she  has  been  made  to  assume.  15  grs.  ipecac, 
40  dry-cups  upon  the  thorax. 

May  23rd.  Abundant  vomiting  of  colorless  mucous  matter. 
Oppression  has  greatly  diminished  since  the  applicatian  of  the 
cups ;  the  skin  is  still  of  the  same  dark  red  color ;  headache 
less;  abdomen  soft;  skin  cool;  has  a  little  appetite;  110  pul- 
sations, small  and  hard.    15  grs.  ext.  cinchona,  40  dry-cups. 

May  24th.  Sound  of  the  chest  perfect;  still  a  few  rales  at 
the  base  behind;  pulse  small,  sufficiently  developed;  skin 
cool ;  face  less  colored  and  less  anxious ;  she  regains  her  nat- 
ural expression.  40  dry-cups,  lichen  two  portions,  23  grs. 
ext.  cinchona. 

Ma}^  25th.  From  this  time  the  patient  does  well ;  appetite 
has  returned;  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  lose  their  vio- 
let hue;  the  respiration  is  natural;  abdomen  soft;  bowels 
quiet ;  no  more  headach ;  and  the  3rd  June  the  patient  eats 
her  fall  allowance. 

This  observation  offers,  at  the  same  time,  an  example  of 
the  predominance  of  thoracic  phenomena,  and  the  raj^id  effect 
of  dry-cups  applied  in  great  numbers.  The  thoracic  form 
was  so  plainly  the  predominant  element,  that  once  this  order 
of  accidents  was  removed,  convalescence  was  rapidly  estab- 
lished. 
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Obsekvatiox  II. — Typhoid  Fever^  loith  adynamic  state — pre- 
dominance of  thoracic  symptoms;  4  cups  {scarified);  160  dry- 
rups;  extract  of  cinchona ;  cure. 

Jette  (Francois),  28  years,  bricklayer,  enters  liospital  Oct.  Ki 
1855,  "Salle  Beaiijon,'"  N'o.  62:  Says  he  had  the  same  disease 
five  years  since ;  remained  about  two  months  in  the  Brickla}'- 
ers'  ward,  ''hospital  Beanjon;"  has  hved  at  Paris  since  he  was 
8  years  of  age.  For  the  last  fifteen  days  has  kept  -  his  bed 
without  calhng  a  physician  or  doin^  anything  for  himself;  has 
had  severe  diarrhoea — no  epistaxis.  This  period  had  been 
preceded  by  a  state  of  general  debility  and  occasional  giddi- 
ness, which,  however,  still  permitted  him  to  work. 

Oct.  17th.  120  23U-lsations,  pulse  smaU;  skin  hot;  violet 
color  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  face  and  extremeties ;  hps 
violet;  nares  dusky;  abdomen  tympanitic,  numerous  lenticu- 
lar rose-spots ;  diarrhoea  considerable ;  tongue  covered  with  a 
grayish  coat,  very  thick;  trembling  of  the  tongue;  chfiiculty 
of  speech;  no  headache;  cough  frequexit,  without  expectora- 
tion ;  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  chest,  an  abundant  rale  pre- 
senting a  mixture  of  the  sibilant  and  mucous  rales;  no  abso- 
kite  matile ;  sonorousness  is  only  moderate  in  all  the  chest, 
posteriorly ;  want  of  sleep ;  agitated  during  the  night.  Ext. 
cinchona  7  1-2  grains,  4  scarified  cups  on  the  chest. 

Oct.  18th.  Kestlessness  during  the  night — 104  jDulsations : 
skin  hot  and  dry ;  tongue  trembhng ;  abdomen  tjmipanitic : 
gargouillement  in  the  right  ihac  fossa ;  violet  color  of  the  in- 
tegument; troubled  respiration;  conjunctiva  injected;  same 
state  of  the  chest  on  auscultation  and  percussion.  J ulep,  with 
ext.  cinchona  80  grains,  80  clry-cups  on  the  chest;  bath  in  the 
Avard;  beef-tea  twice. 

Oct.  19th.  The  cups  have  considerably  relieved  him — ^they 
have  left  on  the  chest  spots  of  deep  red  color,  with  no  trace 
of  vesication;  tongue  trembhng,  still  covered  vnth  a  thick 
coat,  but  not  completely  dry ;  nares  dusky ;  diarrhoea  abun- 
dant, involuntary ;  agitation,  no  sleep ;  the  cough  is  less,  rales 
a  little  less  abundant.    Julep,  cinchona,  10  dry-cups. 

Oct.  20th.  108  pulsations;  skin  cool;  desires  to  eat ;  dis- 
seminated rales  heard  in  the  chest;  cyanosis  of  the  face  is  less 
intense.    Julep  cinchona,  10  dry-cups  on  the  chest. 

Oct.  21st.  Does  well;  has  slept  during  the  night;  wants 
to  eat ;  tong-ue  clean ;  thorax  is  sensibly  reheved ;  rales  rarer ; 
less  mucus.    80  dry-cups  on  inferior  extremities. 

Oct.  22nd.  Same  state.  80  dry-cups  on  inferior  extremi- 
ties ;  soup  four  times. 

Oct.  28rd.    Color  of  the  integument  ahiiost  normal;  abdo- 
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men  soft,  indolent;  cliest  almost  freed ;  diarrhoea  still  invol- 
untary ;  lias  appetite.    Soup  four  times. 

Oct.  2-itli.  Amelioration  increasing ;  tongue  clean;  respi- 
ration normal  in  tlie  wliole  extent  of  tlie  chest;  has  become 
more  sonorous;  diarrhoea  still  involuntary ;  has  appetite.  In- 
jections of  starch  and  laudanum;  soup  four  times. 

Nov.  1st.  Appetite  strong ;  80  pulsations,  small ;  skin  cool: 
sleeps  well ;  tongTie  moist ;  still  a  httle  diarrhoea  in  bed ;  some 
cough,  but  vrithout  rales  perceptible  to  the  ear.  The  state  of 
the  intestines  becomes  gTadually  modified,  and  the  patient 
quits  the  hospital  about  twelve  days  after,  cured. 

In  this  patient,  as  has  been  seen,  the  relief  was  prompt,  es- 
pecially at  the  moment  when  the  cups  were  applied  in  great 
numbers  (18th  October). 

The  employment  of  this  means  has  not,  however,  appeared 
to  have  any  effect  uptDn  the  intestinal  phenomena,  which  con- 
tinued many  days  after  the  favorable  termination  of  the 
thoracic  symptoms. 

[The  history  of  the  four  following  cases,  would  occupy 
more  space  than  is  necessary  to  prove  the  success  of  this  mode 
of  treatment.  I  therefore  abridge  the  account  of  the  author, 
noting  only  those  comphcations  which  might  influence  the 
practitioner  in  deciding  on  its  employment,  and  perhaps  pre- 
vent it,  if  he  had  not  tlie  experience  of  othei^  to  support 
him. — Teanslatoe.] 

Obseeyatiox  III. — Tyijlioid  Fever — "a  forme  Tlioracique 
employment  of  dry-cujos  to  the  nurnher  of  160.  Cure. 

Jan.  olst,  1857.  Mary  Poussot,  domestic.  The  answers  of 
the  patient  are  short,  announcing  an  intelligence,  either  natu- 
rally weak,  or  enfeebled  by  the  disease ;  sick  fifteen  days ; 
chills,  pains  in  back  and  limbs,  diarrhoea,  want  of  appetite, 
great  thirst;  cough  intense,  without  expectoration.  These 
symptoms  have  existed  from  the  commencement. 

Feb.  1st.  Actual  state^  decubitus  dorsal;  extreme  debility; 
complete  immobility — ^risiag  imjDOSsible,  even  to  take  medi- 
cines; face  bloated;  eyes  dull  and  half  closed;  tongue  dr}^, 
rough,  of  a  dirty  gray  in  the  middle,  bright  red  at  the  poiat, 
lanceolated;  hps  and  gums  sooty;  upper  teeth  black;  mouth 
bitter;  tpnpanitic;  gargouillements  abundant;  five  or  six 
stools  a  day  ;  pulse  112,  small,  contracted,  regidar;  skin  hot; 
respiration  painful;  humid  rales  in  whole  extent  of  the  chest; 
cough  frequent  and  fatiguing;  no  expectoration;  diminuition 
of  sonorousness,  but  not  real  matite ;  sensation  of  heat  gener- 
al; almost  complete  deafness;  no  headache;  continual  somno- 
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lence ;  tranquil  delirium ;  very  niimerons  spots  on  the  abdo- 
men and  the  whole  of  the  chest.  22  grs.  ipecac,  in  three 
doses,  60  dry-cups  on  the  inferior  extremities,  30  grs.  ext. 
cinchona. 

Feb.  2nd.  A  little  better;  is  less  oppressed;  cough  trouble- 
some; less  delirium;  less  somnolence;  less  diarrhoea;  pulse 
112.  Eales  about  the  same;  face  less  bloated.  Extract 
cinchona,  30  grs.;  80  cups  on  inferior  extremities — 40,  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Injection  of  12  gtt.  laudanum,  and  5  grs. 
musk ;  sweetened  gum  water. 

The  cups  of  yesterday  have  left  large  ecch3^moses  upon  the 
thighs  of  the  form  of  the  glasses  used. 

Feb.  3d.  A  little  coma;  sleep  agitated;  respiration  easier; 
cough  less  fatiguing  and  loose ;  the  rales  have  diminished  no- 
tably; expectoration  mucous,  but  not  abundant;  pulse  96; 
skin  hot ;  some  tinnitus  aurium ;  giddiness.  Satne  prescrip- 
tion ;  80  cups  in  two  applications ;  18  grs.  ipecac. 

Feb.  4th.  In  about  the  same  condition;  rales  "a  grosses 
bulles,"  throughout  the  chest;  pulse  92  ;  skin  less  hot.  Same 
prescription ;  80  cups ;  ipecac. 

Feb.  oth.  The  patient  is  sensibly  better ;  pulse  84 ;  skin 
less  hot;  deafness  decreased;  rales  diminishing;  oppression 
sensibly  amehorated ;  coma  less ;  delirium  hardly  appreciable ; 
80  cups ;  beef-tea  twice,  soup  twice.    Same  prescription. 

Feb.  6th.  Oppression  hardly  exists ;  general  improvement ; 
tongue  about  the  same ;  pulse  80  to  84 ;  skin  without  great 
heat;  80  cups.    Same  injection,  same  prescription. 

Feb.  7th.  Eespiration  free ;  few  rales ;  no  cough ;  no  ex- 
pectoration ;  general  state  satisfactory ;  pidse  72  to  80 ;  intel- 
lectual state  much  better.  Omit  the  cups,  continue  rest  of 
prescription. 

Feb.  8th,  9th,  and  10th.  General  improvement ;  continue 
prescription  and  diet. 

Until  the  19th,  when  she  left  the  hospital,  there  was  the 
same  improvement,  with  the  exception  of  pain  in  the  right 
shoulder,  on  the  15th,  which  was  speedily  dissipated  by  the 
use  of  a  small  blister. 

Observation  IY.  Typhoid  Fever;  vomitives  ;  application  of 
530  dry -Clips  on  the  inferior  extremities. 

Feb.  19th,  1857.  Ehzabeth  Pausser,  aged  22  years,  a  do- 
mestic— has  resided  in  Paris  six  months — was  confined  two 
months  since ;  has  never  been  perfectly  well  since,  on  account 
of  too  severe  work. 

Feb.  20th.  Actual  state. — Extreme  prostration;  complete 
immobility ;  gums  are  brown,  covered  with  sordes  to  the  teeth ; 
tongue  dry,  brown  in  the  centre,  red  at  borders  and  point ; 
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moutli  dry ;  deglutition  easy ;  no  nausea,  no  pain  in  tlie  abdo- 
men ;  four  liquid  stools,  yellow,  sometimes  involuntary ;  urine 
scant}",  difficult  and  painful  to  emit ;  complete  inappetence  ; 
ihirst  great ;  sonorous  rales  tlirougliout  tlie  chest ;  cougli  fre- 
quent ;  expectoration  mucous  and  tolerbly  thick ;  dyspnoea ; 
pulse  112,  small;  skin  hot  and  dry;  severe  headache,  eyes 
half  closed :  comj)lete  deafiiess ;  spots  on  the  'abdomen  pretty 
numerous.  Sweetened  gum  water,  two  glasses  of  sidlitz  wa- 
ter in  the  morning,  15  grs.  ext.  cinchona  in  the  evening ;  beef- 
tea  4  tunes. 

Feb.  21st.  Pulse  112 ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  tongue  very 
dirty ;  little  diarrhoea ;  thoracic  23henomena  the  same,  without 
any  more  mtensity.  On  account  of  the  state  of  the  tongue, 
tart,  antimony  gr.  2-3,  15  grs.  ext.  cinchona,  for  the  evening. 

Feb.  2 2d.  Emetic  acted  three  times ;  little  diarrhoea ;  pulse 
112,  small,  compressible ;  skin  less  hot.  Same  prescription, 
less  of  tart,  antimon}-. 

Feb.  23d.  Eespiration  much  more  embarrassed.  On  both 
sides,  and  at  the  summit  of  the  chest  sibilant  rales  are  heard, 
mucous  rales  very  abundant  everywhere  else ;  otherwise,  same 
general  state.  30  drj-cups  on  inferior  extremities,  rest  of  pre- 
scription lit  siqrra. 

Feb.  24th.  She  says  that  the  cups  have  given  her  great 
relief,  and  asks  for  them  again ;  in  fact,  the  chest  dilates  bet- 
ter, and  respiration  is  less  painful.  The  pulse  is  116,  com- 
pressible; skin  hot;  tongue  more  humid;  epistaxis  for  .the 
lirst  time.  30  dr3'-cups,  ext.  cinchona  15  grs.,  beef-tea  4 
times. 

Feb.  25th.  A  little  delirium ;  pulse  112  ;  sacral  region  red; 
state  of  chest  nearly  the  same.  50  cups,  injection  of  5  gTS. 
musk,  3  iss*  laudanum. 

Feb,  26th.  Less  oppression ;  the  rales  and  dyspnoea  are 
less  marked ;  delirium  more  calm.    50  cups. 

Feb.  27th  to  March  7th.  50  cups,  40,  40,  40,  30,  30,  30. 
30.  30.  Other  treatment  consisted  of  ipecac,  cinchona,  wine, 
beef-tea,  etc.,  according  to  indication.  On  the  28th,  she  left 
the  hospital  perfectly  cured. 

Observation  Y.  August  14th,  1857.  Eliza  Eoger,  aged 
22  years — sick  more  than  a  month — miscarried  ten  days  since, 
at  six  and  a  half  months ;  the  lochia  flows  still.  Actual  state, 
very  much  like  that  of  Observation  lY.    2  glasses  seidlitz 


*  The  original  reads  6  grammes,  equal  to  1%  drs.  of  our  measurement,  evi- 
dently an  error.    From  -^hat  I  have  seen  of  the  practice  of  French  physici  ans,r 
would  hardly  believe  that  the  amount  given  was  one-fourth  of  that  quantity. 
They  give  opium  in  smaller  quantities  than  we  do. — Teaxslatoe. 
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vrater,  100  dry  cups  (50  morning  and  evening),  beef-tea  and 
soup.  The  treatment  of  tliis  case,  up  to  the  21st,  was  that  of 
the  cases  mentioned  above,  consisting  of  cinchona,  Laudanum, 
enemas,  soups,  etc. ;  50  dry  cups  morning  and  evening,  daily. 
The  improvement  of  the  j^atient  was  marked — cough  lessen- 
ing ;  rales  diminishing ;  tongue  becoming  cleaner ;  sleep  good ; 
diarrhoea  less;  pidse  less  frequent.  On  the  21st,  the  cups 
were  discontinued,  diarrhoea  became  abundant,  but  the  chest 
seemed  to  be  doing  well.    Laudanum  enema. 

[Although  the  cups  Avere  no  more  used  in  this  case,  still 
the  disease  having  assumed  a  new  phase,  demanding  a  differ- 
ent course  of  treatment,  and  the  treatment  of  this  particular 
patient  illustrating  that  of  the  French  generally,  I  will  give 
the  author's  account  in  full :  and  as  it  was  successful  in  this 
instance,  it  may  be  of  practical  benefit  to  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Journal.— Tr.] 

Aug.  22d.  The  cough  became  again  very  painful;  rales 
are  heard  anew  throughout  the  chest;  the  sputa  are  bronchial 
\A\h  some  filaments  of  brownish  blood:  sleep  is  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  frequency  of  stools.  Gooseberry  syrup ;  con- 
tinue enema  (laudanum  gtt.  xij.);  beef-tea,  4  times. 

Aug.  28d.  Diarrhoea  still  more  frequent.  Add.  to  pre- 
scription a  potion,  with  4  gtt.  laudanum. 

Aug.  24th.  At  night,  on  the  22d  and  23d,  she  had  some 
vomiting,  of  which  no  mention  was  made  at  the  vi^it  of  yester- 
day. Yesterday  evening  the  vomiting  recommenced,  accom- 
panied by  a  liquid  diarrhoea,  very  abundant,  white,  persisting : 
dejected  aspect;  eyes  sunken,  surrounded  by  a  bluish  circle: 
indifference  to  surrounding  objects ;  immobihty;  visage  wasted ; 
speech  feeble,  slow — complaints  of  suffocating;  pidse  100, 
hardly  perceptible ;  blue  voluminous  veins  are  seen  upon  the 
chest;  skin  cold;  pulsations  of  the  heart  barely  perceptible. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  if  the  patient  urinates,  the  stools 
being  invpluntar}^,  may  be  mixed  with  urine.  The  potion  of 
laudammi  prescribed  yesterday  was  vomited  on  the  spot;  in 
the  evening,  the  interne  of  the  vward,  prescribed  ice;  gum 
julep  5  V,  with  rum  5  ij ;  diet. 

Aug.  25th.  She  vomited  but  once  during  the  day  of  the 
24th,  but  in  the  evening  the  vomiting  recommenced  and  lasted 
all  night.  She  has  had  but  one  stool,  which  is  yellow;  she 
appears  a  little  better.  Her  pidse  is  a  little  increased  in  fre- 
quency (112);  the  skin  has  resumed  its  heat;  face  less  pale, 
but  the  eyes  are  as  much  sunken.    Same  prescription. 
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Aug.  26tli.  Eeaction  is  fully  establislied ;  pulse  108;  skin 
liot;  face  red;  eyes  sunk.  Still  some  vomiting,  but  no 
diarrlioea.    Urinated  yesterday.    Ice ;  beef-tea  twice. 

Aug.  27tli.  In  tke  niglit,  vomited  considerable  quantity  of 
bile,  in  wliicli  there  floated  numerous  white  clots;  pulse  i08, 
small,  dicrotic ;  skin  hot;  face  red;  eyes  less  sunken ;  extreme 
debility ;  three  diarrhoeal  stools ;  tongue  moist,  lighty  white : 
no  headache ;  great  thirst.  2  large  enemas,  with  12  gtt.  laud- 
anum in  each ;  ice ;  soup  twice. 

Aug.  28th.  Pulse  108 ;  skin  very  hot ;  vomiting  continues ; 
diarrhoea.    Continue  enema  potion  with  rum  5  iiij ;  ice ;  diet. 

Aug.  29th.  She  has  again  vomited  this  morning,  a  green 
liquid ;  tongTie  a  little  swollen,  yellowish  gray ;  pressure  upon 
the  right  iliac  fossa  determines  pain;  abundant  diarrhoea; 
urinates  easily;  pulse  100,  dicrotic;  eyes  less  sunken,  visage 
good.  The  patient  says  she  does  not  suffer;  aspect  better. 
Continue  the  treatment. 

Aug.  80th.  She  has  vomited  a  little,  but  her  visage  has 
assumed  its  normal  aspect;  slept  all  night  and  without  waking; 
mouth  bad;  diarrhoea;  pulse  96,  dicrotic.  2  large  enemas 
"^T.th  laudanum  12  g^tt. ;  beef-tea  4  times. 

Aug.  81st.  Has  not  vomited  since ;  tongue  humid,  hardl}- 
white;  thirst;  a  little  appetite;  no  diarrhoea;  sleep  good. 
Laudanum  enema;  half  portion  (hospital  diet). 

SejDtember  1st.  No  more  vomiting ;  no  stools  for  two  days ; 
aspect  good;  face  rose  color;  eyes  not  sunken;  pulse  96, 
scarcely  dicrotic ;  tongue  humid;  sleep  good;  ate  with  pleasure. 
Demi-portion. 

Sept.  2d.    Continues  better.    One  portion. 

Sept.  5th.  Doing  very  well;  tongue  rose-color,  humid; 
appetite;  little  thirst;  no  diarrhoea;  pulse  68;  skin  cool.  .1 
portion. 

On  the  7th,  she  ate  some  unripe  grapes,  followed  by 
diarrhoea  on  the  8tli:  that  evening  vomited  a  little,  also  at 
night.  Pulse  9  6;  skin  hot.  2  enemas,  laudanum  gtt.  xij ,  in  each . 

Sept.  10th.  This  new  mdisposition  was  followed  by  no  re- 
sults.   Left  the  hospital  well. 

Here  again  is  seen  the  modification  obtained  by  .the  use  of 
the  dry-cups,  and  the  return  of  the  epi-phenomena  at  the  mo- 
ment they  were  suspended;  the  intercurrent  choleraic  symp- 
toms rendered  a  new  employment  of  this  means  useless. 

In  the  observation  about  to  follow,  the  commencement  of 
which  did  not  pass  under  my  eyes,  I  will  call  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the  expectoration,  which  was  at  first  composed  of 
spn.ta  of  a  yellowish  color,  thick,  rounded,  nummular,  quite 
analogous  to  those  observed  towards  the  end  of  the  measles, 
and  which  presented  afterwards  some  sanguinolent  stria?. 
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The  generalization  of  tlie  rales,  their  seat,  the  summit,  the 
lively  heat  of  the  skin,  the  small  number  and  doubtful  appear- 
ance of  the  spots — all  in  a  woman,  blonde,  chlorotic — could 
give  rise  to  doubts,  at  first  sight,  upon  the  diagnosis,  and  lead 
to  the  impression  that  we  had  to  do  with  an  acute  ^^hthisis. 
The  intestinal  phenomena,  and  the  march  of  the  disease, 
assisted  us  in  avoiding  that  error. 

Observation  YI. — Typhoid  Fever^  "  a  forme  Ahdominale"  in 
its  debut;  thoracic  j)lienomena  towards  the  tiuenty-second  day 
200  cups;  ext.  cinchona.  Care. 

Eliza  Legarois,  age  15  years,  domestic;  always  of  good 
health;  not  yet  menstruated — has  lived  in  Paris  only  one 
month.  Two  or  three  days  after  her  arrival  at  Paris,  she  was 
taken  with  a  bad  headache,  which  persisted,  eblouissements, 
(to  which  she  is  subject);  cough,  with  oppression;  diarrhoea 
not  abundant;  complexion  dull  and  white,  hair  light,  mucous 
membranes  pale,  continued  souffle  in  tlie  vessels  of  the  neck. 

On  her  entrance,  Sept.  28d,  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day 
of  the  disease,  a  typhoid  fever  "a  forme  abdominale,"  with 
symptoms  not  grave,  was  diagnosed. 

During  the  first  days  of  October,  the  cough  augmented  in 
irequency  and  intensity ;  she  became  more  oppressed. 

Oct.  11th.  Besides  the  abdominal  phenomena  slightly 
marked,  I  found,  in  the  chest,  numerous  rales,  offering  towards 
the  two  summits,  characters  of  the  sibilant,  and  towards  the 
middle,  as  far  as  the  base,  a  mucous  stamp,  especially  on  the 
right  side.  Apply  40  dry-cups  on  inferior  extremities ;  sweet- 
ened gum  water;  ext.  cinchona  7  1-2  grs. 

Condition  of  the  patient  Oct.  12th.  Coughs  as  much,  as 
during  the  preceding  days,  but  says  she  is  less  oppressed  since 
the  cups  were  applied,  and  expectorates  more  easily.  The 
sputa  resemble  those  of  a  bronchitis  at  the  period  of  coction; 
they  are  yellowish,  thick,  rounded,  much  striated  with  brown 
blood,  (proceeding  from  the  fauces,)  and  in  no  way  analogous 
to  that  of  pneumonia;  tongue  tolerably  humid,  glutinous,  wide 
at  the  points,  yellowish-gray  at  base  and  middle;  mouth  bad; 
no  appetite;  considerable  thirst ;  a  little  diarrhoea ;  two  to  five 
stools ;  gargouillement  pretty  aWndant  in  rightriliac  fossa ;  no 
pain  on  pressure  of  the  abdomen ;  no  well-marked  rose-spots ; 
no  sleep;  pulse  96,  skin  a  little  hot.  Percussion  indicates 
nothing  very  abnormal  in  the  chest,  which,  however,  does  not 
resound  well;  without  real  matite,  especially  on  the  right  side. 
Auscultation  reveals  mucous  and  sonorous  rales  in  all  the 
chest — they  are  sibilant  towards  the  two  summits,  and  mucous 
at  the  base  and  middle  parts,  posteriorly,  particularly  on  the 
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right  side.    Ext.  cincliona,  grs.  xxx.;  pil.  opium,  gr.  2-3; 
coffee,  f  3  iv. ;  -iO  dry-cups. 

Oct.  13tli.  Couglis  as  much — is  also  oppressed;  does  not 
sleep;  same  sputa,  still  sanguiiiolent,  abundant.  Same  pre- 
scription, 

Oct.  14tli.  Oppression  a  little  less;  rales  still  abundant, 
altliougli  less  numerous ;  tongue  cleaner;  pulse  less  frequent 
(88),  skin  but  little  liot.    40  cups. 

Oct.  lotli.  Still  mucli  oppressed;  sonorous  rales  through- 
out the  chest,  intermixed  with  less  of  the  mucous;  little  sleep, 
pulse  at  88,  skin  less  warm.    40  cups. 

Oct.  16th.  Saj-s  she  is  much  better;  she  respires  more 
easily ;  the  rales  have  much  diminished,  and  the  sonorous  rales 
are  rarer;  sonorous  rale  is  better  marked;  cough  less  painful; 
expectoration  easy;  the  sputa  are  less  thick,  less  yellow,  but 
little  striated;  tongue  moist,  wide,  whitish;  no  thirst;  a  httle 
appetite;  pulse  68,  regular;  skin  cool.  Omit  the  cups;  two  * 
eggs,  and  a  little  bread;  ext.  cinchona  80  grs.;  sweetened 
gum  water  for  drink. 

Oct.  17th.  Pulse  48,  regular;  skin  cool.  It  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  one  hears  a  few  rales  in  the  chest.  ISTo  diarrhoea ; 
expression  much  better  and  more  gay ;  on  the  whole,  she  does 
well.    Bordeaux  wine,  3  iiiss.,  cinchona  80  grs.,  one  portion. 

Oct.  18th.  Pulse  60;  skin  cool;  does  well.  19th.  The 
patient  feels  well,  has  a  good  appetite,  sleeps  well;  only  she 
is  feeble,  and  when  she  desires  to  rise  and  walk  she  falls — not 
that  she  has  attacks  of  giddiness,  but  her  legs  bend  under  the 
weight  of  her  body. 

This  condition  still  improves ;  the  respiration  to-day  (22d 
October)  is  everywhere  pure,  without  mixture  of  rales;  no 
expectoration;  the  diarrhoea  has  disappeared;  pulse  from  60 
to  64,  it  assumes  a  little  consistence;  appetite  is  excellent; 
debihty  and  palor  are  the  only  symptoms  which  persist. 

I  could,  add  to  these  facts  many  others,  which  w^ould  only 
be  a  repetition.  I  hope  those  which  precede  will  appear  con- 
clusive in  favor  of  the  means  which  I  propose — which,  I 
repeat,  has  given  most  satisfactory  results  to  my  friend,  Dr. 
H.  Bourdon,  upon  the  patients  observed  by  him  at  the 

Hospital  Laiibosiere."  I  vdU  insist  upon  the  complete  harm- 
lessness  of  this  mode  of  treatment ;  never  have  I  observed  any 
local  disorder  follow  the  application  of  dry-cups,  and  never 
has  this  derivation,  although  very  energetic,  determined  any 
trouble  m  the  economy,  probably  because  it  is,  so  to  say, 
gradually  effected.  This  harmlessness  is,  then,  one  motive 
the  more  why  w^e  should  not  hesitate  before  the  employment 
of  this  means. 
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It  has  been  remarked,  also,  in  some  of  these  observations, 
(obs.  2,  3,  4,)  that  somnolence,  tranquil  delirium  and  deafness, 
have  seemed  happily  modified  by  the  use  of  this  means.  I  have 
seen,  in  some  other  cases,  the  application  of  diy-cups  in  great 
numbers,  calm  the  tranquil  delirium  and  dissipate  promptly 
both  somnolence  and  coma,  notably,  in  a  little  patient  of  15 
years,  observed  in  October,  1855,  at  the  "Hospital  Beaujon." 
In  these  last  cases,  the  cerebral  phenomena  were  predominant, 
and  nothing  very  well  marked  was  determined  on  the  side  oi 
the  lungs.  The  utility  of  this  powerful  derivative  in  comatose 
forms  of  the  disease,  appears  to  me  more  than  probable ;  but  1 
have  not,  so  far,  studied  the  fact  in  a  sufficiently  rigorous 
manner  to  form  a  precise  opinion  on  the  subject.  As  lor  the 
ataxic  forms,  with  violent  delirium,  in  three  cases  where  I 
attempted  to  employ  this  method,  it  gave  me  no  result,  and 
the  opiate  preparations,  in  doses  sufficiently  strong,  united 
with  musk,  appear  to  me  to  be  much  preferable. — Archives 
Generales. 


Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Im- 
2^rovement.    By  F.  E.  Oliver,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Jan.  25th. — Inoculation  of  Secondary  Sypldlis. —  Case  re- 
ported by  Dr.  W.  E.  T6wnsexd. 

Mrs.  W.,  a  respectable  woman,  of  fiiir  complexion,  always 
enjoying  good  health,  Avhose  family  Dr.  T.  had  attended  for 
several  years,  took,  January  10th,  1856,  a  child  five  days  old 
to  nurse ;  observing  that  it  had  an  eruption  on  its  skin,  she 
confined  it  to  ^ne  breast,  reserving  the  other  for  her  own  in- 
fant. This  eruption,  she  said,  resembled  the  chicken  pox; 
there  was  no  soreness  or  discharge  from  the  mouth  or  nose  : 
the  child  nursed  well  and  throve  till  about  the  last  of  March, 
when  the  eruption,  which  had  gradually  grown  more  livid  and 
distinct,  formed  scabs,  and  these  shortly  falling  off,  left  ulcers 
in  their  place.  Three  v^eeks  before  its  death  a  sore  appeared 
in  the  nose,  and  a  discharge  ran  from  its  interior ;  still  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  the  mouth,  which  was  several  times  ex- 
amined by  the  nurse  in  search  of  swollen  gums,  neither  was 
her  nipple  at  any  time  inflamed.  The  child  growing  worse 
and  more  uneasy,  she  permitted  it  to  lie  all  night  at  the  breast. 
After  ten  tiays,  feeling  much  irritation  there,  she  frequently 
rubbed  her  breast  above  the  nipple,  and,  finally  accidentally 
scratched  it  about  an  inch  above  that  point.  This  scratch  con- 
tinued to  be  exposed  to  the  secretions  fromi.  the  nose,  and  on 
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the  IStli  of  May,  just  before  the  child  died,  she  noticed  a  pim- 
ple, with  a  hard  scab  on  it,  at  that  spot.  This  being  painful, 
was  poulticed ;  when  the  scab  dropped  off  it  left  a  sore,  whicli 
increased  until  it  became  a  circular  rdcer  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  everted  edges,  j^i^esenting  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
syphilis,  so  that  two  medical  friends  of  experience  who  saw  it, 
at  different  times,  without  knowing  its  history,  said  "that  is  a 
venereal  sore  in  a  curious  place."  Under  constitutional  treat- 
ment this  healed  in  three  weeks,  and  was  followed  in  three 
more  by  a  copper-colored  eruption  and  sore  tliroat,  which  last 
continued  about  a  month,  and  finally  yielded  after  the  con- 
tinued use  of  bichloride  of  mercurj'.  The  mother  of  the  child, 
fearing  that  it  would  return  to  her,  denied  that  she  had  ever 
had  any  syphilitic  disease ;  but  her  character  was  bad,  and  the 
woman  with  whom  she  iDoarded,  said,  that  when  she  was 
about  three  months  ^oregnant,  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  for 
seven  weeks  with  syj)hilis. 

Is  there  any  evidence  in  this  case  that  the  child  had  a  pri- 
mary chancre  in  its  mouth  or  nose  ?  If  it  had,  there  was  no 
sign  or  suspicion  of  it  for  three  months,  during  all  of  which 
time  it  nursed  without  trouble  and  throve  well,  the  nurse  not 
having,  all  that  time,  any  soreness  of  her  breast  or  nipple. 

What  was  the  character  of  the  sore  with  which  she  was  at 
last  inoculated  ?  It  looked,  to  the  eyes  of  three  medical  men 
accustomed  to  the  disease,  like  a  venereal  ulcer,  and  was  fol- 
lowed, after  it  healed  up,  by  well-marked  constitutional  symp- 
toms. 

With  regard  to  this  case.  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  ulcer  upon  the  breast,  stating 
that  the  probabilities  were,  in  his  opinion,  against  its  iDcing  of 
a.  syphilitical  nature. 

Dr.  Cabot  mentioned  a  case  in  which  a  child  inoculated  the 
nurse,  who  afterward  had  secondary  symptoms.  He  supposed 
the  child  to  have  had  a  chancre,  although  he  did  not  verify 
his  opinion  by  an  examination.  The  child  afterward  died. 
He  had  seen  a  child  with  a  true  chancre  in  the  mouth,  and 
thought  its  existence  in  this  part  easily  explained. 

Dr.  Bethune  thought  that  a  secondary  ulcer  may  take  on  the 
appearance  and  character  of  chancre. 

Dr.  Bigelow  replied  that  a  secondary  ulcer  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, take  a  retrograde  course  and  put  on  the  appearance  of 
chancre,  but  he  thought  this  due  to  collateral  circumstances. 

Dr.  Bethune  alluded  to  the  case  of  a  gentleman  whom  he 
met  in  Europe,  who  had  a  scar  upon  the  forehead,  of  the  size 
of  a  fourpence,  and  depressed — caused,  as  he  stated,  by  a 
chancre. 
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Dr.  Bigelow  supposed  this  to  be  a  tertiary  ulcer,  affecting 
the  cellular  tissue. 

Dr.  Gay  mentioned  a  case  that  occurred  at  the  Hospital, 
which  he  thought  somewhat  resembled  that  reported  by  Dr. 
Townsend. 

The  patient,  aged  14,  entered  the  Hospital,  October  6,  1857. 
The  history  of  the  case,  as  given  by  the  mother,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Nine  years  ago,  she  (the  mother)  nursed  a  woman  who  had 
sore  nipples,  and  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  laboring  under 
syphihs.  She  and  her  little  daughter  drew  the  milk.  A  week 
after,  they  both  had  sore  mouths,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
throat  of  the  mother  became  so  much  affected  that  she  was 
able  to  swallow  only  liquids.  She  got  well  under  the  use  of 
mercury,-  but  had  several  relapses,  and  in  seventee^n  months 
entered  the  Hospital,  with  sore  mouth,  raised  tender  spots  on 
scalp,  and  a  node  on  each  tibia.  She  was  treated  with  iodide 
of  potash,  and  in  a  month  discharged,  much  relieved. 

From  the  time  of  nursing  this  woman,  the  child  was  always 
liable  to  ulcerated  sore  throat.  She  always  had,  she  said, 
"sore  mouth"  whenever  she  took  cold.  Nine  months  ago, 
after  a  severe  attack  of  this  trouble,  the  soft  palate  became 
affected,  and  at  the  present  time  the  ulceration  had  so  pro- 
gressed as  to  have  destroyed  the  uvula  and  a  portion  of  the 
velum  on  either  side,  leaving  a  triangular  opening,  with  rag- 
ged edges.  The  anterior  pillars  were  also  destroyed.  The 
whole  of  the  soft  palate  and  back  of  the  throat  were  much  in- 
flamed, and  on  the  latter  there  were  whitish  patches  of  ulcera- 
tion. The  nose,  especially  at  its  upper  joart,  was  much  de- 
pressed. The  cartilage  of  the  septum  was  perforated,  the 
opening  being  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  She  spoke  as 
though  she  had  a  fissure  of  the  soft  palate,  and  was  unable  to 
swallow  solid  food. 

This  patient  recovered  in  six  or  seven  vreeks,  under  the  use 
of  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  tonics,  ko,.  While  at  the  Hospi- 
tal, a  long  thin  piece  of  bone,  apparently  the  A^omer,  came 
away  from  the  nose. 

•  Dr.  Bigelow  remarked  that  this  was  one  of  those  cases  which 
are  necessarily  involved  in  much  obscurity.  He  had  this  pa- 
tient at  the  Hospital,  but  did  not  believe  her  statement, 
thinking  it  far  more  probable,  admitting  the  disease  in  this 
case  to  be  of  a  syphilitic  nature,  that  she  inherited  this  con- 
stitutional tendency  from  her  parents,  than  that  she  took  the 
disease  in  the  way  suggested.  He,  however,  did  not  regard 
the  case  as  of  this  nature,  but  as  one  of  scrofulous  lupus. 

To  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  sometimes  recognising  a  chan- 
cre. Dr.  Gay  alluded  to  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  had  an 
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ulcer  upon  the  end  of  one  of  liis  fingers,  and  who  consulted 
several  surgeons  of  Boston  with  regard  to  it,  no  two  of  whom 
were  agreed  as  to  its  true  character.  Dr.  Gray  told  him  that  it 
looked  like  a  chancre.  Six  weeks  afterward  he  went  to  New 
York,  and  while  there  consulted  an  eminent  practitioner. 
About  this  time  he  had  an  eruption  upon  the  body  which  de- 
termined the  surgeon  to  regard  the  case  as  syphilitic,  and  he 
treated  it  accordingly,  giving  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  and 
the  patient  returned  home  well. 

Dr.  Bigelow  said  that  he  had  this  patient  under  treatment 
for  some  weeks,  and  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  scrofulous 
tubercle ;  recommending  active  exercise  and  travel.  He  went 
to  New  York  by  his  advice,  and  he  believed  it  quite  proba- 
ble that  the  change  of  air  and  life  alone  had  produced  the 
good  effect  alluded  to. 

[With  regard  to  the  transmissibility  of  secondary  syphilis, 
while  Eicord  and  his  school  maintain  that  this  form  of  the 
disease  must  necessarily  be  preceded  by  a  primarj^  sore,  and  is 
never  itself  communicable,  there  is  a  great  and  increasing 
weight  of  authorit}^,  both  in  this  cou-utr}^  and  in  Europe,  in 
support  of  the  theory  that  secondary  syphilis  may  be,  and 
often  is,  directly  communicated,  case  after  case  having  been 
reported  which  it  v\rould  seem  impossible  to  explain  on  any 
other  supposition. 

Yelpeau,  Mr.  Porter  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Bennett  of  Edinburg, 
Mr.  Whitehead  and  Y/^ilson,  Mr.  Y^aller  of  Prague,  Sigmund 
and  Hebra  of  Yienna,  Dr.  Buckley  of  New  York,  and  others, 
speak  unhesitatingly  in  favor  of  the  latter  hypothesis.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  cite  the  opinions  of  two  eminent  clinical  pro- 
cessors on  this  point.  Dr.  Bennett,  in  one  of  his  clinical  lec- 
tures, says  of  tlie  secondary  form  of  syphilis,  that  they  arc  ■ 
always  the  result  of  inoculation ;  but  that  they  may  arise  not 
only  from  the  poison  being  absorbed  directly  from  a  primar}' 
sore,  but  may  be  communicated  by  the  mother  to  the  foetus  in 
utero,  by  the  infant  to  the  nurse,  and  again  by  the  nurse  to 
the  infant.  (See  London  and  Edinhurg  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  1852,  p.  570.) 

Yelpeau,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Medicine  (see  Neiv  York  Medical  Times,  February,  1856), 
stated  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  maintain  that  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  manifsstations  of  secondary  syphilis  are  contagious. 
He  bases  his  opinion  on  the  general  consent  of  physicians  to 
its  truth,  and  the  daily  experience  of  the  profession,  as  vrell 
as  upon  clinical  observations,  the  fact  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sibility and  the  results  of  inoculation  itself — Sec'y.] 
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Professional  Eti'iitette  and  Deportment. 

Nothing  slioiild  be  more  senipiiloiislj  clicrislicd  by  tlic 
members  of  our  profession,  tlian  the  observances  of  that  eti- 
quette acknoAvleclged  by  common  consent  to  be  indispensable 
as  a  bond  of  brotlierhood,  a  guaranty  of  justice,  a  tribute  to 
courtesy  and  kindly  feeling.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  more 
eminent  and  successful  a  practitioner  is,  the  more  scrupulous 
he  is  observed  to  be  in  his  relations  with  other  physicians. 
The  obligations  of  the  Christian  religion,  no  less  than  the 
plain  dictates  of  universal  custom,  bind  the  ph3^sician  to  such 
a  course.  Besides  this,  we  hope  there  is  a  vast  majority  of 
our  great  army  which  is  actuated  by  those  social  instincts  and 
generous  impulses  which  repel  alike  the  selfishness  and  the 
injustice  which  unfortunately  actuate  many  in  every  com- 
mAinity. 

That  there  are  questions  difficult  to  answer,  relative  to  cer- 
tain points  in  the  intercourse  of  physicians,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Usually,  the  heart  is  the  best  court  of  appeal  and  adjudica- 
tion in  these  cases.  No  upright  man  will  knowingly  do  his 
brother  practitioner  wrong ;  and  no  gentleman  will  sneak  into 
the  place  and  business  which  properly  belongs  to  another. 

We  have  lately  h.ad  our  attention  called  to  a  matter  deemed 
one  in  which  "professional  etiquette "  is  concerned;  and  we 
are  willing  to  concede  that  there  is  ground  for  much  uncom- 
fortable feeling  in  that  and  in  similar  cases.  In  our  issue  for 
March  11th,  1858,  a  communication  relative  to  the  subject 
appears,  from  "Omega,"  in  regard  to  which  we  may,  not  in- 
appropriately, make  a  few  remarks.  "Dr.  M."  whilst  in  at- 
tendance upon  a  patient,  is  desired  to  call  in  a  practitioner  in 
consultation;  he  does  so,  selecting  "Dr.  T."  The  consulta- 
tion held,  and  the  opinions  of  the  two  physicians  as  to  the 
management  of  the  case  being  identical,  the  consulted  physi- 
cian takes  "his  hat"  and  his  leave,  "politely  bowing  himself 
out."  So  far,  so  good,  saj^s  "Dr.  M.";  hnt^  at  the  end  of  five 
daj^s,  he  is  dismissed ' and  "Dr.  T."  is  installed  physician  in 
charo'e. 

Such  are  the  facts,  as  we  have  received  them.  We  can 
easily  imagine  that  Dr.  M.'s  chagrin  may  have  been  extreme. 
Conscious  of  doing  his  duty,  we  conclude,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  having  his  treatment  of  the  patient  ratified  by  the 
physician  he  had  himself  selected,  it  was  certainly  very  hard 
to  find  himself  supplanted  by  the  latter  gentleman.  But  we 
can  tell  Dr.  M.  that  precisely  tlie  same  thing  happens,  not  in- 
frequently, in  this  neighborhood.  This  may  be  some  conso- 
lation to  him,  and  it  may  not,  but  it  is  true.  Now,  in  such 
circumstances,  there  are  two  or  three  lights  in  which  to  look 
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at  tlie  matter.  First,  of  the  patient  and  his  friends.  They 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  change  their  physician  if  they 
choose.  They  should,  we  think,  weigh  the  thing  well  before 
they  act ;  and  they  have  several  points  to  consider.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  patient  is  one  of  the  most  prominent.  If  the 
case  be  a  very  alarming  one,  it  is  natural  that  the  best  advice 
should  be  desired,  and  if  the  consulted  physician  be  especially 
devoted  to  the  class  of  diseases  under  which  the  patient  is  la- 
boring, the  friends  may  deem  it  their  duty  to  request  him  to 
remain  in  attendance.  To  be  sure,  if  we  have  agreed  with 
the  previous  medical  attendant,  there  is  less  reason  for  them 
to  desire  the  new  arrangement;  but  still  it  is  human  nature, 
and  very  likely  the  attending  physician  would  feel  similarly 
inclined,  were  his  own  wife  or  child  the  patient. 

The  family,  we  think,  ought  to  consider,  also,  whether  it  is 
really  necessary  to  dismiss  a  physician  in  whose  measures  the 
consulted  practitioner  fully  agrees,  and  who  can  readily  have 
(as  in  a  city)  the  benefit  of  daily  conversations  with  the  latter. 
Such  circumstances  make  a  vast  difference,  and  will  be  dulv 
estimated  by  those  who  respect  the  feelings  and  reputation  of 
a  faithful  ph3^sician,  who  is  confessedly  managing  his  patient 
aright.  But,  although  this  be  true,  many  persons  cannot  see 
or  choose  to  ignore  it,  and,  as  we  before  said,  they  have  a 
right  to  change  their  medical  attendant,  however  well  he  may 
be  conducting  the  case.  Often,  they  may  run  a  certain 
amount  of  risk  in  doing  so,  but  the  responsibility  is  their  own; 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  second  point  for  consideration^  viz., 
the  duty,  and  the  policy  indeed,  of  the  attending  physician. 
Upon  an  intimation  that  his  services  are  to  be  dispensed  with 
in  favor  of  another,  even  of  one  whom  he  had  himself  called 
in  to  advise  in  the  case,  his  obvious  course  is,  courteously, 
quietly,  and  in  a  dignified  manner,  to  take  his  leave.  His 
pride  and  a  true  self-respect  should  lead  him  to  repress  the 
slightest  demonstration  of  pique,  mortification  or  anger.  We 
knew  a  case  of  this  nature  not  long  since,  in  which  the  cir- 
cumstances were  almost  precisely  similar  to  those  related  by 
our  correspondent.  The  announcement,  however,  very  cruel- 
ly as  we  think,  was  left  to  be  made  to  the  physician  in  attend- 
ance by  the  invalid  himself,  then  near  his  end,  and  totally 
unfit  to  encounter  the  agitation  into  which  the  communication 
threw  him.  Impelled  to  the  above  course  by  the  solicitations 
of  his  family  and  friends,  he,  with  tears  and  much  feeling,  de- 
clared their  wishes.  The  phj^sician  gave  way  to  the  consul- 
tee,  called  in  some  time  previously  by  himself^ — and  his  chief 
regret  was  that  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  his  patient's  life 
should  have  been  disturbed  by  a  scene  which  his  friends 
might  have  spared  him  by  taking  the  task  upon  themselves. 
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Thirdly,  the  consulted  physician  has  his  part  to  i)lay. 
There  are  those  who  would  decline  taking  the  sole  charge  of 
a  patient  under  such  circumstances  as  we  have  set  forth ;  and 
we  confess  that  our  own  feelings  would  prompt  us  to  such  a 
course,  were  we  so  situated,  especially  if  the  attending  phj'sician 
not  only  called  us  in  consultation,  but  was  also  perfectly  com- 
petent to  take  care  of  the  patient,  could  have  daily  communi- 
cation with  us,  and  was  an  old  acquaintance  and  friend.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  will  decide  that  the  consulted  physician, 
in  such  an  emergency,  has  no  choice — he  is  bound  to  take 
charge  of  the  case  if  requested  to  do  so,  without  any  regard 
to  the  fact  of  necessity  therefor  existing  or  not,  or  to  the  feel- 
ings of  his  friend  and  associate.  This  is  a  question  of  medi- 
cal ethics  about  which  there  have  been  very  decided  expres- 
sions of  ojDinicn  on  both  sides.  Whilst  we  believe  that  it  may 
generally  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  consulted  physician 
to  determine  his  course,  we  think  that  the  welfare  of  the  pa- 
tient should  be  the  paramount  object  in  view;  and  if  he,  or 
his  friends  for  him,  decide  that  the  change  should  be  made,  it 
is  better  that  it  should.  Without  it,  in  such  a  state  of  feeling 
as  would  exist,  the  chances  are  tliat  the  patient  would  suffer. 
Moreover,  the  attending  physician  must  have  very  little  self- 
respect  if  he  could  even  ivish  to  remain  in  charge,  and  still 
less  wisdom,  should  he  be  loud  in  comjDlaint  at  the  usage  he 
receives.  It  is  better  to  bear  the  infliction  in  silence,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  mens  sihi  conscia  recti.  Where  there  is  no 
blame  deserved,  there  surely  need  be  no  regret.  We  should 
suppose  it  must  be  far  harder  for  the  consulted  phj^sician  to 
assume,  than  for  the  consulting  to  resign,  the  charge  of  such 
a  case.  The  question  for  the  former  should  be  one  of  duty 
only — ^let  us  hope  it  is  so  frequently,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  is  so  always — physicians  must  not  expect  an 
Elysium  upon  earth. 

A  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place  relative  to  the  effect 
of  deportment  in  the  sick-room.  Undoubtedly  a  polite,  con- 
siderate and  attentive  manner  enhsts  the  hearts  of  patients  and 
their  friends,  and  wins  their  adherence  much  more  readily 
and  surely  than  the  bluntness,  carelessness  or  slovenliness 
which  is  often  wrongly  supposed  to  indicate  the  possession  of 
an  unusual  amount  of  capability  in  the  person  manifesting  it. 
Indeed,  the  latter  mistaken  idea  has  not  infrequently  led  very 
well-meaning,  but  somewhat  thick-headed  doctors  to  assume 
an  eccentricity  (as  they  understood  it)  which  ill  befitted  them. 
Abemethys  are  rare,  we  opine:  and  not  many  can  safely  ven- 
ture to  swear  and  bull}^  like  a  Danforth.  Physicians  gener- 
ally find  themselves  best  received  in  good  society,  when  they 
conform  to  the  manners  recognized  as  characteristic  thereof. 
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A  lady  ^y\io  is  ill,  surely  needs  a  gentlemanlike  treatment  as 
well  as  medical  advice,  and  clean  linen  upon  those  who  enter 
the  sick-room  must  be  vastly  more  agreeable  than  its  oppo- 
site. All  invalids,  of  whatever  class,  turn  at  once  with  more 
conhdence  to  the  gentle  and  courteous  practitioner,  than  to 
the  coarse,  loud-voiced,  heavy-footed,  and  constantly  expec- 
torating, albeit  very  excellent  one.  Kind,  considerate  and 
courteous  manners  implj^  no  lack  of  firmness  in  emergency : 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  truer  sentiment  than  that 

"  The  bravest  are  the  teaderest — 
The  loving  are  the  daring." 
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Human  Histology  in  its  Relations  to  JDescrij^tive  Anatomy, 
Physiology  and  Pathology.  With  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  illustrations  on  wood.  By  E.  E.  Peaslee,  A.  M.,  M. 
D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  New 
York  Medical  College ;  of  Anatomy  in  Dartmouth  Medical 
College ;  and  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  School  of  Maine ; 
Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  etc.,  etc. 
Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1857:  pp.  616.  (For 
sale  by  Eiley  k  Co.) 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  American  work  that  has  mad<^ 
its  appearance  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  As  a  conse- 
(  j^uence,  it  ought  to  be  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary  consid- 
eration. 

The  department  of  w^hich  this  volume  takes  charge,  has 
rapidly,  of  late,  grown  into  favor.  A  number  of  books, 
within  the  last. quarter  of  a  centurj^,  has  emanated  from  the 
press  of  Europe.  The  one  before  us,  however,  is  the  first 
from  an  American  author. 

Although  the  subject  seems  new,  the  material  for  it  com- 
menced being  accumulated  a  good  w^hile  ago.  Indeed,  it  is 
surprising  to  look  into  the  antiquity  of  what  we  have  been  in 
tlie  habit  of  regarding  as  a  recent  science.    To  Malpighi  and 
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Leeuwenlioek  we  are  indebted  for  having  taken  tlie  first  steps 
in  histology. 

In  the  year  1673,  the  name  of  the  immortal  Leeuwenhoek 
first  appears  in  the  philosophical  transactions  of  England  as 
the  discoverer  of  numerous  wonders  by  aid  of  the  microscope. 
His  microscopes  were  fashioned  by  his  own  hand,  and  were 
composed  of  single  lenses.  The  highest  magnifying  power 
was  160  diameters,  and  the  lowest  40.  The  blood  corpuscles 
had  been  discerned  by  Malpighi,  a  cotemporary,  but  Leeuwen- 
hoek was  the  first  to  describe  them. 

The  medical  historian  will  notice  that  a  long  period  elapsed, 
from  the  labors  of  Malpighi  and  Leeuwenhoek,  until  the  sub- 
ject of  histology  received  an  additional  impulse.  Bichat,  who 
was  only  about  thirty  years  old  when  he  died  (1802),  may  be 
said  to  have  created  General  Anatomy.  Before  his  time  no 
successful  effort  had  been  made  towards  a  correct  analysis  of 
the  body  into  certain  distinct  "textures,"  or  "tissues,"  which 
are  recognized  by  the  unaided  senses  and  distributed  through 
the  different  parts  and  organs. 

Trevarinus  (1816)  published  an  account  of  the  tissues, 
dividing  them  into  the  amorphous^  fihrous^  and  globular.  Hew- 
singer  (1822)  attempted  to  show  how  fibres  and  tubes  are 
formed  from  globules,  by  linear  arrangement.  Brown  (1883) 
discovered  the  nucleus  of  the  vegetable  cell.  Valentin  and 
Swahn  pointed  out  the  fact  that  cells  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
organized  forms.  Schultz  (1836)  elaborated  the  histology  of 
blood-cells.  Henle  (1837)  demonstrated  that  animal  tissues 
may  be  nourished  without  blood-vessels.  Schleiden  (1838) 
advocated  the  uniformity  of  vegetable  structures  from  cells. 
Schwan,  about  the  same  time,  advocated  the  uniformity  of 
origin  of  animal  tissues  from  cells.  Henle  (1843)  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  are  some  tissues  which  have  not  a 
necessary  pre-existence  in  cells.  Aschersair  (1840)  discovered 
that  cells  are  primarily  formed  from  a  union  of  oil  and  albu- 
men— around  a  particle  of  oil  a  membrane  of  albumen  is 
formed,  and  thus  we  have  a  cell.  Paget  (1846)  observed 
fibres  to  make  their  appearance  in  tumors  before  the  presence 
of  nucleated  cells. 
4 
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Thus  we  have  sketched,  in  a  very  general  way,  the  origin 
and  progress  of  this  very  interesting  subject. 

As  the  inquiry  has  progressed,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
properly  divisible  into  several  Parts.  The  following  arrange- 
ment has  been  announced  by  the  author : 

I.  "To  give  a  connected  view  of  the  simple  chemical  ele- 
ments, of  the  immediate  chemical  principles,  the  simple  struc- 
tural elements,  and  the  proper  tissues  entering  into  the  com- 
jDOsition  of  the  soHds  and  fluids  of  the  human  body. 

II.  "  To  associate  with  the  structural  elements  and  tissues, 
their  function  while  in  health  and  the  changes  they  undergo 
in  disease." 

Part  I.  embraces  Stcechiology,  (from  stoicheion^  "  element," 
and  %o.5,  " a  discourse.")  Under  this  head  we  have:  1st. 
The  simple  chemical  elements  entering  into  the  human  body. 
2d.  The  immediate  principles  of  which  the  tissues  of  the 
human  body  are  composed. 

Stoechiology  embraces  fifteen  chemical  elements  entering 
into  the  structure  of  the  human  body — oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  calcium,  magnesium, 
sodium,  potassium,  chlorine,  fluorine,  sHicum,  iron,  magne- 
sium. It  has  been  announced  that  copper  and  lead  normally 
exist  in  the  blood-corpuscles  of  man ;  and  no  less  an  authority 
than  Orfila  added  arsenic  as  entering  into  the  tissues.  These 
observations  have  not,  however,  been  confirmed. 

These  elements  unite  variously  to  form  the  tissues.  The 
first  four  are  the  most  general,  being  found  in  all  the  tissues 
and  most  of  the  fluids,  except  fat.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus 
enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  brain,  hair,  nails. 
About  1-170  of  the  weight  of  the  brain  is  phosphorus.  Lime 
and  magTiesia  make  up  a  large  part  by  weight  of  the  bones. 
The  phosphate  of  lime  constitutes  aboiit  one-half  the  weight 
of  human  bone,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  about  one-tenth. 
Chlorine  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  abounds  so  largely  in  the  gastric  juice,  the  principal 
solvent  of  the  food.  Iron  makes  about  1-2000  part  by  weight 
of  the  blood;  it  exists,  also,  in  hair,  muscle,  milk,  pigment 
cells,  and  gastric  fluid. 
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Such  being  true,  it  is  axiomatic  that  food  and  drink,  in 
order  to  nourish  the  body,  must  contain  these  fifteen  normal 
elements.  No  single  article  except  milk  and  eggs  contain 
them  all;  hence,  as  the  author  remarks,  the  necessity  of 
variety  in  diet.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  ten  of  the  fifteen 
articles  enumerated  are  minerals;  hence  the  nonsense  of  the 
prejudice  against  minerals  as  medicines.  What  more  reason- 
able than  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  derangements  of  the 
organism,  to  which  we  apply  the  term  "disease,"  are  due  to 
some  change  or  alteration  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  these 
normal  elements?  A  physiological  condition  of  the  body 
certainly  expresses  the  fact  that  these  normal  elements  are 
present,  and  in  proper  proportion.  Why  may  not  something 
of  a  reverse  character  be  expressed  by  pathology?  What, 
indeed,  is  more  likely  to  contribute  to  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  departures  from  the  standard  of  health,  than  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  that  is  known  of  the  forms  and  relations 
of  structural  elements,  and  of  their  chemical  composition  in 
each  part  and  organ? 

The  Second  Division  embraces  the  immediate''''  principles 
of  which  the  tissues  of  the  human  body  are  composed. 

"The  immediate  principles  of  the  tissues  are  the  last  bodies 
constituting  the  organism  to  which  the  tissues  can  be  reduced 
by  anatomical  analysis,  and  which  admit  of  no  further  subdi- 
vision without  chemical  decomposition.  Sugar,  gum,  starch, 
cellulose,  water,  etc.,  are  immediate  principles  to  a  plant,  and 
water,  albumen,  fat,  urea,  etc.,  to  an  animal.  The  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  etc.,  composing  the  part,  are  the  simple  ele- 
ments, or  the  elementary  (or  mediate)  principles  of  the  plant 
or  animal  respectivel}"." 

The  number  of  immediate  principles  in  the  human  body  is 
not  precisely  determined.  A  classification  embracing  84  is 
adopted.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  carbon,  may  be 
immediate  as  well  as  mediate  principles,  and  are  included  in 
the  above  enumeration. 

Oxygen  exists  in  a  free  state  in  venous  and  arterial  blood,  in 
the  air-cells  and  bronchial  tubes.  The  whole  amount  in  the 
free  state  in  the  body,  averages  77  1-4  grains.    The  quantity 
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of  oxygen  consumed  by  an  adult  in  a  year,  is  about  800 
pounds.  The  prevailing  opinion  among  physiologists  is,  that 
it  combines,  after  being  taken  in  by  respiration,  with  the  tis- 
sues and  the  respiratory  elements  of  the  food,  (starch,  sugar, 
fats,  etc.,)  thus  forming  carbonic  acid  and  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  animal  heat.  The  author  thinks  this  view 
too  narrow.  Heat  he  regards  as  a  result  of  the  nutritive 
changes  of  all  kinds,  and  not  the  object  of  them. 

Hydrogen  is  found  in  the  free  state  in  the  stomach  colon 
and  coecum.  In  the  gases  expired  in  normal  respiration,  there 
is  a  very  small  part.  Kone  at  all  has  yet  been  found  in  the 
blood. 

Carbonic  acid  exists  in  the  lungs,  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
blood,  and  the  urine.  The  amount,  it  is  said,  if  in  the  gase- 
ous state,  would  occupy  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the 
space  actually  filled  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood. 

Nitrogen  in  the  free  state  is  found  in  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  intestinal  gases.  The  whole 
amount  in  the  lungs  and  blood  varies  from  46  to  47  grains. 

Water  (Protoxide  of  Hydrogen)  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  every  fluid  and  every  tissue,  uniting  in  true  binary 
combinations.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  immediate  principles,  and  exists  in  far  greater  amount  than 
all  the  rest  together. 

A  table  is  given,  showing  the  proportional  amount  of  water 
in  each  fluid  and  tissue.  With  the  exception  of  enamel,  dried 
cuticle,  teeth,  bones,  tendons,  there  is  no  tissue  which  is  not 
more  than  one-half  water.  The  human  brain  is  789-1000 
water;  muscle  77-100.  The  water  in  the  tissues,  where  the 
proportion  is  less  than  one-half,  is  said  to  be  in  the  solid  state, 
and  entirely  different  from  the  condition  in  which  it  is  found 
in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Hence  muscles  have  more  consis- 
.  tence  than  blood.  In  the  fluids  the  water  is  in  the  fluid  state, 
and  holds  solids  in  solution.  In  a  single  instance  only,  the 
halitas  from  the  lungs,  the  water  is  in  a  gaseous  state.  The 
average  amount  of  water  consumed  by  an  adult  male  in  a 
year,  is  about  1,500  pounds.  M.  Barrel  found  that  more 
water  leaves  the  body  than  enters  it,  and  maintains,  as  a  con- 
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sequence,  that  the  excess  is  formed  in  the  body  by  the  direct 
combination  of  its  elements. 

Water  makes  its  exit  from  the  body  by  the  kidneys  and  the 
skin,  in  the  feces,  and  from  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane. 
About  1,900  pounds  annually  escape  through  these  out-lets, 
the  urine  containing  900  pounds. 

A  mummy  of  a  native  of  Teneriffe,  presented  to  Blumen- 
bach  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  weighed  but  seven  pounds  and  a 
half,  probably  not  more  than  one-sixteenth  the  weight  of  the 
body  during  life. 

Saline  Principles. — "We  pass  over  the  chapter  on  salts. 
^'The  salts  contained  in  each  tissue,  are  represented  by  the 
afihes  resulting  from  its  combustion,  pretty  nearly,  but  not 
precisely,  since  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonates  is  set  free 
by  too  elevated  a  temperature,  and  then  merely  the  base  re- 
mains in  the  ashes.  Salts  enter  into  the  composition  of  every 
organized  tissue,  though  sometimes  in  the  slightest  degree." 

Chloride  of  Sodium  (Common  Salt). — This  substance  is  ver}^ 
generally  distributed.  It  is  found  in  every  fluid  and  every 
soHd  in  the  body,  except  in  enamel.  It  exists  in  the  liquid 
state  in  every  part  except  the  bones,  teeth,  and  cartilages. 
There  is  three  or  four  times  as  much  common  salt  in  the  blood 
as  in  the  muscles,  and  still  more  in  the  urine  than  in  the 
blood. 

Immediate  Principles  of  organic  origin  formed  ivithin  the  body 
by  Dis- Assimilation, 

This  group  of  principles,  sometimes  called  "  secondary  com- 
pounds," have  a  definite  chemical  composition,  and  are  formed 
in  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  bodies.  They  number  forty- 
two  in  all,  and  all  agree  in  the  circumstance  that  tliey  are  re- 
jected from  the  body,  almost  as  soon  as  formed,  in  the  bile 
and  urine.  The  class  includes  "urinary  deposits,"  except  the 
organized,  as  mucus,  pus,  and  blood. 

The  remarks  of  the  author  are  exceedingly  interesting,  though 
not  much  extended,  on  this  class  of  articles.  Among  them, 
fat  is  included;  and  when  the  result  of  dis-assimilation,  its 
presence  becomes  of  interest  to  the  pathologist.  When  it  ac- 
cumulates in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  kidney  or  the  liver,  it 
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produces  deatli  in  tlie  same  way  as  fatty  degeneration  in  other 
parts.  What  is  true  of  fat  when  it  accumulates  abnormally, 
is  also  true  of  all  the  other  articles  belonging  to  this 
class.  As  soon  almost  as  formed,  they  require  to  be  ex- 
pelled. Take  urea  as  an  example.  The  kidneys  are  continu- 
ally engaged  in  the  elimination  of  this  substance.  When, 
however,  from  any  cause  these  organs  cease  their  normal  ac- 
tion, urea  at  once  demonstrates  its  presence  in  the  body  as  a 
very  virulent  poison.  We  lately  saw  an  instance  of  this. 
The  patient,  an  adult  male  of  48  years  of  age,  was  taken  with 
hematuria.  After  this  continued  several  days,  the  solid  con- 
stituents of  the  urine  seemed  to  diminish,  though  the  quantity 
of  water  underwent  httle,  if  any  change.  This  condition  was 
followed  by  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  from  urea  in  the 
blood.  At  a  later  stage,  convulsions  supervened,  and  the  pa- 
tient died. 

We  see  but  little  on  the  subject  of  urinary  deposits  not 
hitherto  published  and  with  which  those  read  upon  the  sub- 
ject are  not  likely  familiar.  An  exception  to  these  remarks, 
however,  exists  with  reference  to  what  has  been  figiired  and 
described  as  urate  of  ammonia^  the  lateritious  sediment,  or  the 
amorphous  yellow  and  impalpable  sediment  of  Prout,  exist- 
ing normally  in  the  urine  and  very  abundant  in  the  febrile 
states.  Dr.  Golding  Bird  calls  the  substance — and  so  do  al- 
most all  other  writers — urate  of  ammonia.  The  author  says  it 
is  not  urate  of  ammonia,  but  urate  of  soda,  and  quotes  Leh- 
mann,  as  saying  that  the  urate  of  ammonia  very  seldom  oc- 
curs as  a  urinary  deposit. 

Oxalate  of  Lime. — Bird,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work, 
called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  presence  of  this 
salt  in  the  chrystalized  form,  as  it  occasionally  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  urine.  The  import  of  its  presence  in  the 
urine  he  regarded  as  very  grave.  He,  indeed,  supposed  it 
always  connected  with  an  intractable  cachexy.  Later  re- 
searches by  the  same  author  and  others  do  not  seem  to  war- 
rant such  conclusions.  The  author  before  us  says:  "This 
salt  (oxalate  of  lime)  is  frequently  present  in  normal  urine  in 
small  amount ;  much  increased,  it  indicates  a  pathological  con- 
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dition.  *  *  *  The  oxalate  of  lime  increases  in  tlie  urine 
after  the  use  of  vegetable  food,  and  of  beer,  which  contains 
much  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  alkaline  bicarbonates,  and 
vegetable  acid  salts.  It  often  appears  in  the  urine  of  pregnant 
women,  and  very  constantly  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pregnant  uterus.  Lehman  finds  that  it  increases  if  the  aerat- 
ing process  is  any  way  disturbed.  *  *  *  It  is  always,  in  the 
urine,  accompanied  by  lactic  acid."  The  mulberry  calculus, 
consists  mostly,  as  is  well  known,  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  and 
the  latter  indeed  enters  into  the  composition,  more  or  less,  of 
all  the  varieties  of  calculi.  "It  often  forms  alternate  layers 
with  uric  acid,  a  fact  disproving  the  notion  of  the  uric  acid 
diathesis  y 

Sugars. — Two  kinds  of  sugar  are  found  in  animals ;  sugar 
of  the  liver  and  sugar  of  milk.  In  vegetables  there  are  sev- 
eral kinds,  and  grape  sugar  seems  to  have  the  same  composi- 
tion as  hepatic  sugar.  Hence  grape  sugar,  hepatic,  and  dia- 
betic sugar,  are  all  synonamous  terms. 

Part  II.  of  the  work  takes  up  the  simple  Histological  ele- 
ments. I.  Homogeneous  substances.  2.  Simple  membrane. 
3.  Simple  fibre.    4.  Cells.    5.  The  tissues  proper. 

These  constitute  the  simple  histological  elements ;  they  are 
formed  from  the  blood,  and  from  the  first  four  of  them,  all  the 
tissues  proper  are  directly  or  indirectly  derived.  We  have  no 
room  for  the  author's  remarks  on  these  elements.  "We  may, 
however,  say,  in  passing  over  them,  that  he  shows  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  recent  researches. 

The  diagrams  in  this  department  are  well  executed — a  very 
uncommon  thing  in  works  of  the  kind. 

The  Blood;  its  Histological  Relations^  etc. — The  chapter  on 
the  blood  is  elaborate,  and  the  matter  which  makes  it  up  very 
weU  arranged. 

Lymph  and  chyle,  in  a  physiological  view,  says  the  author, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  blood  in  its  primary  stages  of  develop- 
ment. The  opinion  is  expressed  very  positively,  that  the 
lymph  and  chyle,  although  at  first  derived  from  the  blood, 
re-enter  again  the  circulation  and  become  blood.  As  lymph 
traverses  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  is  elaborated  by  them,  it 
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approximates  more  and  more  nearly  to  the  blood  itself,  till  it 
at  last  is  mingled  with,  the  latter  from  the  thoracic  and  great 
right  Ij'mphatic  ducts. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  Z)?ooc/-cells,  colorless  and  color- 
ed, we  see  nothing  new.  Lehmann  is  quoted  as  favoring  the 
idea  that  they  are  formed  in  the  liver.  Kolliker  thinks  that 
the  colorless  corpuscles  originate  in  the  minutest  lacteals. 
He  there  found  nuclei  either  free  or  surrounded  by  granules 
and  very  fragile  young  cells,  with  walls  almost  touching  the 
nucleus,  and  states  that  they  increase  in  size  on  their  way  to 
the  thoracic  duct.  Scherer  and  Kolliker  have  designated  the 
spleen  as  the  organ  where  blood-cells  are  disintegrated  and 
dissolved. 

These  of  course  are  all  mere  theories.  It  must  be  confess- 
ed, however,  that  the  fact  that  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein 
contains  more  blood-cells  than  does  that  of  the  vena  porta,  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  somewhat  indicative  of  the  agency  of 
the  liver,  as  a  creator  of  blood-cells. 

Without  any  kind  of  doubt,  the  ductless  glands,  the  spleen, 
thyroid  gland,  thymus,  pineal,  and  pituitory,  exercise  agencies 
on  the  blood.  The  amount  of  blood  with  which  they  are  re- 
spectively supplied  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  being  engaged  in 
important  functions ;  and  what  more  likely  than  that  they  are 
-concerned  in  imparting  to  the  blood  some  of  its  peculiarities 
and  properties  ? 

Quantity  of  Blood. — The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  human 
body  has  afforded  a  theme  for  some  very  widely  different 
statements.  When  I  fii^st  looked  through  physiological  works, 
it  was  pretty  uniformly  set  down  at  28  pounds.  Blumenbach, 
however,  estimated  it  at  8  1-2  to  10  pounds.  Eeil  went  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  estimated  it  at  44  pounds.  Experi- 
ments have  recently  been  instituted  by  Weber,  according  to 
which  only  one-eighth  of  the  body  is  blood,  or  eighteen 
pounds  for  a  man  weighing  144.  Lehmann  calculates  the 
whole  amount  of  blood  in  a  young  man  to  be  17  1-2  to  19 
pounds. 

The  blood  varies  in  different  physiological  conditions.  The 
blood  of  women  is  of  a  lighter  red  color  than  that  of  men,  is 
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lighter,  and  contains  more  water.  In  pregnancy  the  blood  is 
dark,  has  more  water  in  it,  and  is  poorer  in  corpuscles  and 
albumen.  The  blood  of  new-born  infants  abounds  in  solid 
constituents,  especially  blood-corpuscles  and  iron,  while  it  is 
poorer  in  fibrine  and  in  salts.  In  advanced  life  the  blood  is 
poorer  in  corpuscles,  the  serum  loses  some  of  its  constituents, 
but  the  cholesterine  increases. 

Normal  differences  of  the  hlood  in  different  vessels. — The  red 
corpuscles  in  arterial  blood  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  venous 
blood,  and  contain  more  water  and  less  sohd  constituents. 
(KoUiker.)  The  white  corpuscles  are  also  less  numerous  in 
arterial  blood.  Arterial  blood  is  richer  in  fibrine ;  its  serum 
contains  more  water,  and  its  extractive  matter,  salts,  and  oxy- 
gen, is  increased. 

The  blood  of  certain  veins  is  peculiar.  The  blood  of  the 
portal  vein  is  rich  in  intercellular  fluid,  while  it  is  poor  in  cor- 
puscles. Fibrine  and  fat  are  slightly  increased.  The  blood  of 
the  hepatic  vein  differs  from  that  of  any  other  vessel.  Com- 
pared with  the  portal  vein  it  is  poor  in  water,  but  richer  in 
corpuscles  and  extractive  matter,  including  sugar.  The  blood 
of  the  splenic  vein  contains  more  water,  iron,  fat,  and  fibrine, 
while  the  corpuscles  are  diminished.  The  menstrual  fluid  is 
regarded  merely  as  a  hemorrhage  periodically  recurring  from 
the  interior  of  the  uterus,  and  therefore  pure  blood.  The 
author  does  not  suppose  that  there  is  normally  in  this  fluid  a 
deficiency  of  fibrine,  a  supposed  circumstance  by  which  the 
non-coagulability  of  the  fluid  has  been  accounted  for.  In 
cases  of  menorrhagia  there  is  no  deficiency  of  fibrine  or 
coagula. 

Until  the  microscope  was  applied  to  this  fluid,  various  theo- 
ries obtained  in  regard  to  its  composition.  By  some  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  secretion  ;  by  others,  a  kind  of  exudation  from 
the  interior  of  the  uterus.  The  state  of  the  female  generative 
system  appears,  during  the  flow  of  this  fluid,  to  be  analogous 
to  the  heat  of  lower  animals,  many  of  which,  at  that  period, 
have  a  discharge  of  a  sero-sanguinolent  fluid.  The  sexual 
feeling  of  the  female  becomes  stronger  at  the  epoch  of  men- 
struation, and  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  is  a  greater 
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aptitude  for  conception  immediately  before  and  after  men- 
struation tlian  at  any  other  period.  Such  opinions,  at  any 
rate,  were  entertained  by  Hyppocrates,  Boerhaave,  Haller; 
and,  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Eaciborski,  they  have  been 
strengthened. 

"We  confess  our  indisposition  to  beheve  the  menstrual  fluid 
identical  with  blood.  All  the  circumstances  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  and  more  that  might  be  named,  seem  to  signify 
very  positively  that  it  is  a  fluid  sui  generis^  differing  from  all 
others;  and  we  have  no  doubt  about  such  being  the  ultimate 
verdict  of  the  profession.  It  is  true  that  there  are  no  glands 
yet  detected  by  which  it  is  secreted,  and  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  explain  its  appearance  as  an  exudation. 

With  the  consideration  of  normal  elements,  tissues,  etc.,  the 
author,  to  some  extent,  has  noticed  the  changes  produced  by 
disease.  Among  other  matters  he  gives  the  Pathological  states 
of  the  hlood  in  certain  diseases.  As  a  specimen,  we  give  the 
following: 

Inflammation  changes  the  intercellular  fluid  of  the  blood,  by 
producing,  or  rather,  perhaps,  being  attended  with  an  increase 
of fihrine  (hyperinosis).  The  highest  increase  occurs  in  rheum- 
atism and  pneumonitis.  Albumen  is  somewhat  diminished  in 
inflammatory  blood;  so  are  the  red  corpuscles  in  very  violent 
inflammation.  Fever  is  attended  with  an  increase  of  water, 
the  phosphorized  fats,  and  cholesterine.  The  blood  corpus- 
cles are  diminished  in  number,  but  the  fibrine,  extractive 
matters,  and  soluble  salts,  occur  in  the  normal  amount.  In 
marsh  fever  the  fibrine  albumen,  and  fats,  are  diminished.  In 
Cholera  the  blood  is  dense  and  viscid,  but  the  fibrine  is 
unchanged. 

Cancer. — We  have  some  wood-cuts  on  cancer-cells,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following: 

"Cancerous  masses  consist  of  the  four  following  elements, 
in  addition  to  blood  vessels: 

1.  A  matrix  of  homogenious  substance,  either  hyaline  or 
granular. 

"2.  Fibres  more  or  less  approaching  those  of  white  fibrous 
tissue  in  appearance. 
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3.  A  great  variety  of  cells  and  nuclei,  some  of  wliicli  are 
generally  regarded  as  peculiar  to  cancer. 

4.  A  cream-like  fluid,  termed  the  '  cancer  juice.'  " 
These  elements  are  said  to  vary  very  much  in  the  different 

forms  of  cancer,  three  of  which  may  be  designated:  1.  Schir- 
rus;  2.  Encephaloid^  or  cellular  cancer;  8.  Colloid^  in  which 
there  is  a  predominance  of  a  peculiar  gelatinous  fluid. 

Melanotic  cancer  is  distinguished  merely  from  having  pig- 
ment cells  added  to  the  cancer  elements. 

Second  Division. — Fluids  of  the  human  body.  Hygrology. 
These  embrace  four  chapters:  1.  The  blood,  including 
lymph  and  chyle.  2.  Serous  secretions  and  transudations 
and  exudations.  3.  Mucous  and  glandular  secretions.  4. 
The  cutaneous  secretions. 

We  have  no  space  to  take  up  each  of  these  departments, 
and  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself 

We,  however,  cannot  avoid  a  notice  of  what  the  author 
has  to  say  in  regard  to  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  the  use  of 
which,  is,  as  we  regard  it,  but  very  imperfectly  understood, 
notwithstanding  the  readiness  with  which  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  invoking  derangements  of  the  organ  to  account  for  patho- 
logical states.  An  adult  man,  weighing  140  pounds,  was  es- 
timated, by  Schmidt,  to  secrete  28  ounces  of  bile  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  secretion  is  effected  by  several  circumstan- 
ces. Fat  increases  it  when  taken  in  the  food  in  abundance. 
Calomel  increases  it  also,  but  only  so  far  as  the  water  is  con- 
cerned, the  solid  constituents  remaining  the  same.  In  febrile 
diseases  it  is  diminished.  Carbonate  of  soda  diminishes  it. 
All  the  constituents  of  which  bile  is  composed,  are  formed 
within  the  liver,  not  one  having  a  pre-existence  in  the  blood. 
On  the  use  of  the  bile,  the  author  holds:  "It  neutralizes  the 
acids  of  the  gastric  fluid  in  the  duodenum ;  it  prevents  the 
putrefactive  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine, 
holding  them,  as  it  were,  in  statu  quo^  till  the  pancreatic  fluid 
exerts  its  peculiar  action  on  them ;  it  aids  in  securing  regu- 
larity of  defecation,  from  its  stimulating  effects  upon  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  alimentary  canal." 

We  look  upon  such  views  as  purely  speculative.    There  is 
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not  a  particle  of  proof  in  favor  of  eitlier  of  tliem.  How 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  tlie  bile  is  a  natural  cathartic. 

With  respect  to  the  pancreatic  fluid,  it  is  stated  that  it 
changes  starch  into  glucose,  the  albuminous  elements  of  food 
into  albuminose,  and  the  fatty  into  an  emulsion,  (Bernard). 
"It  cannot,  however,  be  the  main  agent  in  changing  the  fatty 
elements  below  the  jejunum,"  since  it  is  changed  or  absorbed 
before  reaching  the  middle  of  the  small  intestine. 

Perspiration  (Sweat). — ISTearly  all  of  this  fluid  seems  to  be 
water.  Favre  computed  that  99  1-2  per  cent,  of  the  sweat  is 
water.  The  amount  of  persjDiration  in  the  24  hours,  aver- 
ages, in  case  of  an  adult  man,  about  25  ounces,  (Yalentin). 
The  solid  constituents  consist  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is 
most  abundant,  salts  of  ammonia,  earthy  phosphates,  peroxide  of 
iron,  acetic,  formic  and  lactic  acids,  and  urea,  which  is  also  a 
normal  constituent. 

Sweat  is  supposed  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
The  main  object,  however,  appears  to  be  the  elimination  of 
deleterious  substances  from  the  blood.  The  quantity  of  these 
solid  constituents  removed  in  the  twenty -four  hours,  varies 
but  little  from  88  grains,  (Krause). 

All  physicians  are  aware  of  the  deleterious  consequences 
resulting  from  a  "  check  "  of  the  perspiration.  How  is  this 
-to  be  explained,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  99 1-2  per  cent,  of  the 
fluid  is  water?  The  author  says:  " It  is  probably  because 
the  action  of  the  skin,  as  an  exhahng  and  transudating  sur- 
face, is  suddenly  checked,  and  not  that  of  the  perspiratory 
glands  alone,  that  such  serious  consequences  ensue  from  such 
sudden  changes.  And  it  is  not  singular  that  the  pulmonary 
surface,  or  that  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  of  the  uriniferous 
tubes,  should  manifest  a  higher  amount  of  power  as  a  transu- 
ding surface  when  this  physical  process  is  suddenly  checked 
on  the  skin,  and  that  catarrhs,  diarrhoeas,  or  diureses,  should 
result  therefrom." 

We  here  suspend  our  notice  of  this  book.  The  Third  Di- 
vision commences  on  the  Tissues.  We  shall,  perhaps  in  the 
future,  resume  our  notice  at  this  point.  [  This  work  treats  of 
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the  foundation  of  tilings,  and  deserves  a  careful  perusal  by  all 
those  who  wish  to  be  respectably  informed  in  their  profession. 


A  Iheoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Midwifery^  including  the 
Diseases  of  Pregnancy  and  Parturition^  and  Attentions  re- 
quired by  the  Child^  from  Birth  to  the  period  of  Weaning.  By 
P.  Cazeaux.  Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, Adjunct  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris, 
etc.,  etc.  Adopted  by  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  placed,  by  Ministerial  decision,  in  the  rank  of 
the  Classical  Works  designed  for  the  use  of  Midwife  Stu- 
dents in  the  Maternity  Hospital  of  Paris.  Second  Ameri- 
can, from  the  Fifth  French  Edition.  By  Wm.  E.  Bullock, 
M.  D.  With  one  hundred  and  forty  Illustrations.  Phila- 
delphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.    pp..  992.  1857. 

When  a  book  reaches  its  fifth  edition  it  is  pretty  good  evi- 
dence of  merit.  By  that  time  the  profession  are  likely  to 
have  made  a  test,  practically,  of  its  teachings.  The  second 
edition  of  the  work  before  us  was  translated  by  E.  P.  Thomas, 
of  Philadelphia,  1850.  The  present  translation  of  the  fifth 
edition  has  been  made  by  Wm.  E.  Bullock. 

The  author  of  this  work  states  that  it  has  been  mostly  his 
object  to  get  up  a  good  manual  for  students;  though  he  thinks 
the  general  practitioner  may  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  consult 
it.  His  position  in  the  lying-in  hospitals  has  enabled  him  to 
put  to  the  test  practically  those  doctrines  which  for  a  consid- 
erable time  have  had  currency  in  the  literature  of  midwifery. 
He  states  that,  while  he  has  adopted  as  true  all  those  that 
have  been  confirmed  by  his  own  experience,  he  has  unhesitat- 
ingly rejected  those  that  were  not,  come  from  what  quarter 
they  might. 

We  notice,  in  looking  over  the  names  of  those  of  whose 
labors  the  author  has  availed  himself,  that  he  has  not  been  in- 
attentive, as  Frenchmen  are  too  prone  to  be,  of  what  has  been 
contributed  to  midwifery  in  other  countries.  From  English 
as  well  as  American  authors  he  has  adopted  what  truth  and 
the  progress  of  science  required.  ''Lastly,  it  will  be  seen  how 
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highly  I  value  the  eminently  practical  writings  of  Madame 
Lachapell.  In  a  word,  I  have  selected  from  all  sources,  what- 
ever bears  the  impress  of  truth." 

Among  the  parts  which  have  given  to  this  work  its  popu- 
larity, may  be  reckoned  some  very  clear  thinking  on  a  num- 
ber of  subjects.  The  author's  chapter  on  the  Mechanism  of 
Lahor^  is  perhaps  the  best  yet  published.  The  process  of 
Parturition  in  that  chapter,  is  well  disposed  of,  and  perhaps 
constitutes  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work. 

The  Aj)pendix  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  use  of 
Anesthetics  in  labor.  In  regard  to  chloroform,  the  author 
remarks  : 

^'The  annihilation  of  pain  in  all  cases,  the  prevention  of  the 
nervous  shock  which  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  too 
painful  or  too  prolonged  a  labor,  and  the  facilitation  of  obstet- 
rical manoeuvres,  are  therefore  the  only  indisputable  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  chloroform.  Are  not 
these  advantages  counterbalanced  by  serious  inconveniences  ? 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  some  accouchers,  though  they,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  exaggerated  both  in  their  frequency  and 
gTavity." 

We  close  our  notice  of  this  book  by  assuring  the  reader 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  now  before  the  profession. 
From  the  caption  it  will  be  seen  that  it  embraces  almost  every 
thing  pertaining  and  collateral  to  the  subject  of  midwifery. 
The  sale  of  the  work  at  home  has  been  very  rapid.  Indeed 
it  seems  to  be  honored  at  home  no  less  than  abroad. 


Plates  hlustrative  of  Wilson  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Fourth 
Edition.    Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1857. 

Some  time  since  we  received,  from  the  house  of  Blanchard 
&  Lea,  the  fourth  edition  of  Wilson  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin ; 
pp.  649:  1857. 

We  stated  that  as  a  manual  it  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  very 
best  now  before  the  profession,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  physician. 
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We  now  have  to  notice  the  plates  which  illustrate  the  book. 

"  In  the  present  edition  of  these  plates,  the  publishers  have 
added  those  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  illustrate  his  work  on 
constitutional  syphilis  and  syphilitic  eruptions." 

We  have  looked  through  the  series  of  plates,  nineteen  in 
number.    They  are  colored  and  uncolored. 

We  know  of  no  class  of  diseases  more  difficult  of  diagnosis  \ 
than  those  that  affect  the  skin.    Take,  for  example,  syphilis.  \ 
In  this  disease,  when  constitutional,  we  have  every  variety 
almost  of  skin  disease,  symptomatic  of  course.    To  distinguish 
these  ^om  each  other  is  difficult  enough,  but  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  primary  types  is  often  impossible.    The  plates 
before  us  will  do  very  much  to  assist  the  practitioner  in  diag-  ^ 
nosis.    We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  by  these  he  can  be  an 
adept  in  recognizing  eruptions.    No  one  can  expect  this  in 
private  practice.    Proficiency,  indeed,  can  only  be  attained  by 
those  constantly  engaged  in  infirmaries  for  skin  diseases. 


Silver  Sutures  in  Surgery. 

We  are  in  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  an  anniversary  address 
before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  November 
last,  on  the  above  subject,  delivered  by  J.  Marion  Sims,  M. 
D.,  to  whom  the  profession  is  indebted  for  all  that  is  known 
on  the  subject.  There  is  much  in  the  address  that  is  well 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  surgeons,  and  we  propose  to 
transmit  the  most  important  part  of  it  to  our  columns. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  in  January,  1852,  Dr. 
Sims,  then  a  resident  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  published  an 
article  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
descriptive  of  a  new  method  of  treating  vesico-vaginal  fistula. 
It  consisted  in  the  use  of  silver  wire  as  a  suture.  The  margins 
of  the  fistula  were  first  carefully  pared,  then  common  needles, 
loaded  with  silver  wire,  were  introduced  about  3-16  of  an 
inch  apart,  maldng  the  points  of  entry  and  exit  at  a  free  dis- 
tance from  the  margin  of  the  fistula,  and  carrying  the  needle 
to  a  good  depth,  but  being  careful  to  leave  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane  of  the  bladder  unbanned.  Tke  free  ends  of  these  wires 
were  passed  tbrougb  leaden  bars,  one  laid  firmly  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  on  eacli  side  of  the  fistula, 
and  generally  parallel  with  its  longer  diameter.  These  bars 
were  forced  firmly  down  into  the  vaginal  tissue  by  traction 
upon  the  wires,  and  held  in  their  places  by  split  shot  pinched 
firmly  upon  the  wires  after  the  manner  of  the  sinkers  on  a 
fisherman's  line.  This  ingenious  arrangement  he  styled  the 
"  Clamp  Suture."  By  its  use  the  doctor  attained  an  unprece- 
dented success  in  the  treatment  of  this  formidable  difdculty. 

It  is  not  any  part  of  our  purpose  to  describe  circumstantially 
the  doctor's  treatment  of  these  cases.  The  details  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal,  already  referred  to,  but  more  especially  in  the  ad- 
dress before  us,  are  abundantly  fall  and  well  illustrated  by 
suitable  cuts.  To  these  we  must  refer  those  who  are  disposed 
to  examine  the  subject  critically.  At  the  present  time  the 
doctor  dispenses  with  the  leaden  bars  and  also  the  spht  shot, 
regarding  the  silver  wire  as  the  essential  part — the  sine  qua 
nan  of  success.  His  present  mode  of  using  it  is  thus  described 
by  himself: 

"  The  wire  must  be  made  of  virgin  silver,  annealed,  and 
small  enough  for  a  suture.  In  some  cases  the  needle  may  be 
armed  with  it,  and  so  used ;  but  in  the  majority  of  operations 
about  the  vagina,  I  prefer  to  pass  silk  ligatures  first,  and  with 
these  to  draw  the  wires  after.  The  sutures  should  be  passed 
in,  near  the  edge  of  the  fistula,  taking  care  to  embrace  the 
whole  denuded  surface,  but  not  to  penetrate  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  bladder.  They  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  about  3-16 
of  an  inch  apart,  and  each  tied  separately,  by  twisting  the  two 
ends  of  the  wire  together,  then  cutting  them  off,  and  leaving 
the  twisted  ends  at  least  half  an  inch  long,  to  facilitate  their 
removal" 

He  uses  two  sizes  of  wire,  No.  28  and  29,  the  latter  being 
the  finer  and  preferable.  They  are  prepared  by  Mr.  Berin- 
broick,  No.  83  Duane-street. 

It  is  more  particularly  to  the  use  which  it  is  proposed  to 
make  of  it  in  general  surgery  that  we  wish  to  call  attention. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty,  and  a  sin  against  the  cause  of 
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humanity,  wantonly  to  check  or  cool  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
characteristic  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Sims.  They  are  worthy  of 
all  commendation,  and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  legiti- 
mate way.  His  devotion  to  a  specific  object,  and  his  concen- 
tration upon  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  minor  mat- 
ter, are  equally  worthy  of  imitation.  He  has  demonstrated 
most  strikingly  what  good  natural  powers,  thoroughly  concen- 
trated upon  a  given  object,  and  fired  by  a  suitable  enthusiasm, 
may  accomplish  for  science  and  humanity.  His  name  is  des- 
tined to  an  association  with  vesico  vaginal  fistula,  as  lasting  as 
the  anathema  pronounced  upon  woman :  "In  sorrow  shalt 
thou  bring  forth  children." 

We  are  hopeful,  too,  that  the  silver  suture  is  destined  to 
great  usefulness  in  general  surgery.  But  here  we  have  our 
fears  that  the  Doctor  has  arrived  at  conglusions,  not  fully  jus- 
tified by  his  experience.  Illustrative  of  the  facihties  afforded 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  as  a  great  discov- 
erer, for  self-deception,  we  give,  in  his  own  words,  the  follow- 
ing case : 

"  In  May,  1850,  a  gentleman  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a 
good  part  of  the  left  ala  nasi.  In  the  operation  eight  inter- 
rupted silver  sutures  were  used — they  were  removed  on  the 
7th  day ;  union  was  perfect,  and  he  soon  went  home  with  some 
slight  tumefaction  of  the  parts,  which  gradually  subsided. 

"In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  he  returned,  saying  that  in 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  face,  he  discovered  some 
pricking  substance  at  the  seat  of  the  operation,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  bit  of  wire.  He  was  right ;  the  wire  was  there, 
but  easier  felt  than  seen.  It  was  removed,  and  found  to  be 
lialf  an  inch  long ;  it  had  remained  there  four  weeks,  produc- 
ing no  sense  of  soreness,  and  no  inflammation  or  suppuration 
as  a  silk  ligature  would  have  done,  thus  establishing  the  great 
and  important  principle  that  silver  was  as  innocuous  as  lead, 
and,  like  it,  might  become  sacculated,  producing  no  irritant  or 
poisonous  effect  whatever." 

It  is  evident,  from  reading  this  case,  and  from  various  allu- 
sions in  the  address,  that  the  susceptibility  of  silver  to  innoc- 
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uous  sacculation  is  regarded  as  a  mattar  of  importance ;  and  it 
would  perhaps  not  be  unjust  to  say,  that  the  Doctor  regards 
this  as  "the  great  and  important  principle"  upon  which  the 
practice  is  based.  So  far  as  his  conclusions  are  derived  from 
the  operation  of  ''this  principle,"  we  cannot  receive  them. 
Fish  bones,  common  pins,  pieces  of  bone,  and  even  the  repu- 
diated silk  ligature  may  become  thus  encysted.  "Within  a  few 
hours  we  removed  a  piece  of  bone  as  large  as  a  half  ounce 
ball  from  the  side  of  a  young  man's  face,  where  it  had  been 
for  two  years,  as  thoroughly  encysted  and  as  perfectedly  harm- 
less as  ever  we  found  a  leaden  bullet  to  be.  During  the  day 
too  we  examined  the  cicatrix  resulting  from  an  amj3utation  at 
the  shoulder  joint,  performed  about  eight  months  since.  In 
ligating  the  vessels,  we  evidently  included  fibrous  or  nervous 
tLSSue.  The  ligature  consisted  of  common  saddler's  sdk  doub- 
led. The  noose  never  came  away.  It  is  now  sacculated,  not 
among  original,  but  rather,  in  adventitious  tissue,  that  of  the 
cicatrix.  And  here,  even  m  these  very  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, it  has  not  shown  the  slightest  sign  of  its  presence  for 
months. 

Xow  if  the  Doctor's  case  of  "innocuous  sacculation"  in  ori- 
ginal structures,  for  the  period  of  four  weeks,  proves  silver  to 
be  a  good  suture,  we  cannot  see  why  our  case  of  "innocuous 
sacculation,"  for  a  much  greater  period,  and  under  less  favor- 
able circumstances,  does  not  prove  our  saddler's  silk  to  be  a 
better  one. 

But  we  do  not  propose  to  let  theoretical  considerations  off- 
set the  results  of  experience  and  Observation.  In  original  in- 
vestigations, it  is  of  especial  importance  that  theory  be  kept 
in  the  back  ground.  Let  every  thing  be  brought  to  the  ex- 
];)eriraerdum  crucis.  Whatever  fails,  this  test  may  be  safely 
laid  aside,  however  spacious  in  a^Dpearance. 

The  following  cases,  as  showing  the  superiority  of  this  su- 
ture, are  valuable : 

"In  1852  a  little  boy  some  8  years  old  received  a  blow  on 
the  upper  lip,  near  the  left  commissure,  cutting  it  through  for 
3-4  of  an  inch.  Three  interrupted  silver  sutures  were  apphed, 
and  no  other  dressing.    I  saw  no  more  of  him  till  the  ninth 
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day :  union  was  perfect,  the  wires  remaining  precisely  as  I  had 
placed  them.  There  removal  was  like  that  of  a  delicate  ear- 
ring from  the  ear  long  used  to  wearing  it. 

"In  1853  a  gentleman  called  on  me  with  a  very  bad  can- 
croid warty  excrescence,  involving  a  large  part  of  the  lower 
lip,  which  had  resisted  all  remedial  efforts.  Its  removal  was 
advised.  He  said  he  could  not  possibly  spare  the  time  neces- 
sary for  a  cure ;  I  told  him  that  twenty  minutes  would  suf- 
fice for  the  operation  and  dressing,  and  that  he  could  then  go 
home  (some  80  or  100  miles),  and  return  in  a  week.  He  con- 
sented. The  usual  operation  by  a  Y  incision  was  performed, 
and  the  cut  surfaces  united  by  four  interrupted  silver  sutures, 
sustained  by  a  single  strip  of  isinglass  plaster,  with  no  other 
dressing.  At  the  appointed  time  he  returned  with  the  parts 
perfectly  united  throughout,  the  wires  producing  no  inflamma^ 
tory  effect  whatever. 

"In  Hare-lip  the  results  of  this  suture  are  beautiful.  They 
should  not  be  further  apart  than  8-16  of  an  inch,  or  even  less: 
thus  affording  good  support  and  perfect  co-aptation.  It  is 
necessary  for  them  to  remain  till  union  is  firm  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  widening  of  the  cicatrice  by  muscular  traction, 
which  requires  usually  from  five  to  eight  days.  As  it  is 
important  to  prevent  any  mark  from  their  unequal  pres- 
sure, a  thin  plate  of  some  transparent  material  may  be 
placed,  like  a  dehcate  splint,  on  the  co-apted  edges,  over  which 
the  wires  may  be  tied,  thus  protecting  the  tender  cuticle  ol 
the  child's  lip  from  their  cutting  pressure;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  allows  an  inspection  of  the  united  parts,  which,  if 
necessary,  can  be  more  accurately  fitted  by  gently  insinuating 
a  small  probe  under  the  translucent  medium :  a  thin  bit  of 
glass,  in  the  absence  of  anything  else,  answers  the  purpose 
admirably  well. 

"However,  nature  has  given  us  a  better  material  for  this 
purpose,  one  to  bo  found  everywhere  and  at  any  time.  A 
clarified  goose-quill  split  into  sections,  softened  in  boiling- 
water,  and  then  flattened  out  by  heavy  pressure,  fulfills  every 
hidication  in  this  '  hare-lip  suture.'  So  far  as  absolute  success 
in  the  operation  is  concerned,  nothing  can  be  added  to  the 
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silver  wire  to  make  it  more  (fertain,  and  tliese  translucent 
media  are  recommended  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
scars  tliat  may  result  from  the  pressure  of  the  wire. 

"  In  Wounds  of  the  Scalp^  I  have  often  applied  silver  sutures, 
and  here  they  possess  a  peculiar  fitness.  They  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  sticking  plasters,  and  there  is  no  need  of  a 
razor.  Besides,  of  all  regions  of  the  human  body  this  is  most 
Uable  to  traumatic  erysipelas,  hence  the  importance  of  dis- 
pensing with  silk  as  a  suture. 

"Dr.  Emmet,  the  accomplished  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the 
Woman's  Hospital,  removed  in  December,  1856,  an  encysted 
tumor  from  the  scalp  of  a  lady  aged  62.  It  had  existed  some 
forty  years,  giving  her  no  inconvenience  until  a  few  months 
before,  when  it  increased  rapidly  in  size  and  became  tender 
on  pressure.  Six  silver  sutures  and  a  water  dressing  were 
applied.  On  the  eighth  day  they  were  examined  for  the  first 
time.  Found  union  by  the  first  intention — the  w^ires  had 
produced  no  irritation  whatever,  and  from  appearances  they 
might  have  remained  there  without  it  for  an  indefinite  period, 
although  she  was  below  the  average  state  of  health. 

"Having  apphed  this  simple  suture  with  the  same  unvary- 
ing success  in  all  the  minor  operations,  w^hich  it  is  here  need- 
less to  detail,  would  it  not  have  been  strange  had  I  failed  to 
try  it  in  the  bloody  or  heroic  ones?  Indulge  me  a  moment 
to  enumerate  a  few  of  them. 

"In  1849, 1852,  and  1853, 1  removed  the  Mamma^  applying 
this  suture,  the  number  in  each  case  varying  from  eight  to 
seventeen.  The  wires  were  allowed  to  remain  from  seven  to 
fifteen  days.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  in  every  case 
the  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  smaller  operations, — com- 
plete cohesive  union. 

"In  1852  (February),  I  removed  the  principal  part  of  the 
lower  jaiv  bone  for  osteo-sarcoma,  in  a  negro  woman  some  50 
years  old.  It  was  divided  at  the  angles,  thus  necessitating  an 
incision  of  about  ten  inches  after  Mott's  plan.  The  wound 
was  united  by  eighteen  silver  sutures,  and  a  simple  sustaining 
bandage  applied.  The  whole  length  of  it  healed  by  the  first 
intention,  except  an  isolated  point  at  the  middle  of  the  chin, 
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througk  wLicTi  tlie  retaining  ligature  of  the  fraenum  linguse 
had  been  passed  for  security.  The  wires  were  not  removed 
for  ten  days.  Had  silk  been  used  as  a  suture  there  would 
have  been  an  absolute  necessity  for  their  removal  in  three 
days  at  the  farthest,  and  even  then  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  bed  of  each  suture  would  have  been  a  suppurating  sore. 

"  In  1849,  1850,  and  1852, 1  used  silver  sutures  in  Amputa- 
tions of  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  in  every  case  produced  union 
by  the  first  intention  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
wounds,  with  the  exception  of  the  point  left  for  the  passage 
of  the  ligatures. 

"In  all  amputations,  surgeons  knowing  the  bad  effects  of 
ordinary  silken  sutures,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  as 
few  as  possible,  and  trustmg  to  adhesive  plasters  and  banda- 
ges to  retain  the  edges  of  the  flaps  in  contact.  The  poisonous 
properties  of  silk  render  its  early  removal  imperative ;  hence 
the  wound  must  be  disturbed  before  adhesion  is  firm,  and 
thus  mischief  results  from  the  surgeon's  necessary  interference. 
But  when  the  silver  wires  are  applied,  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  any  interference 
till  the  parts  are  firmly  united. 

"They  must  be  placed  near  enough  together  to  bring 
closely  and  accurately  into  contact  every  portion  of  the  edges 
of  the  flaps,  which  may  now  be  sustained  by  a  few  long  nar- 
row strips  of  Lis  ton's  Isinglass  plaster.  It  takes  a  little  longer, 
and  it  is  therefore  a  little  more  trouble,  to  apply  nicely  twelve 
or  fifteen  silver  wire  sutures,  than  to  stick  in  clumsily  four  or 
five  great  silk  ligatures ;  but  when  the  stump  is  dressed  there 
is  no  more  trouble  with  it,  and  the  wires  may  not  be  removed 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  or  even  longer.  Moreover,  there  is  not 
so  much  excuse  for  compresses,  bandages,  Maltese  crosses,  and 
all  the  bungling  contrivances  often  resorted  to  after  amputa- 
tions, while  there  is  every  fiicility  for  applying  a  light  water 
dressing,  which  is  the  only  thing  usually  needed  in  such  cases. 

"In  1855,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  I  applied  silver  sutures  to  a  large  abdominal 
section  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  the  subject  of  Ovariotomy. 
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Tlie}^  were  passed  deeply  througli  the  parietes  of  tlie  abdo- 
men, but  not  perforating  the  peritoneal  coat.  Union  by  the 
first  intention  was  complete — the  sutures  remaining  a  week."' 

The  doctor's  estimate  of  his  achievement  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following : 

''But  enough  has  been  said  to  fix  attention  upon  the  im- 
portance of  this  suture,  and  its  imiversal  api^licahility  in  general 
surgery. 

"It  is  to  revolutionize  surgical  dressings,  and  to  ensure 
more  beautiful  and  prompt  cures.  With  it,  properly  aj^plied, 
there  can  be  no  gaping  wounds  to  heal  by  the  suppurating 
jDrocess,  where  there  is  skin  enough  to  cover  a  stump  ;  and  in 
many  cases  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  even  hospital 
gangrene,  may  be  averted  by  substituting  it  for  silk  as  a 
suture. 

''After  all  amputations  we  must  use  sutures  of  some  sort; 
and  how  often  do  we  see  silk  ulcerating  out,  and  creating  such 
tendency  to  suj)puration,  that  we  are  compelled  to  remove 
them  before  there  is  sufQ.cient  imion  to  resist  the  retraction  of 
the  tujnefied  flajis.  But  with  silver  there  is  no  inflammation, 
no  suppuration,  no  cutting  ou.t  of  sutures,  no  gaping  or  re- 
traction of  flaps,  and  therefore  no  necessity  for  disturbing  the 
dressing  till  all  is  firmly  united  and  permanently  well. 

"This  is  no  vam  imagining  :  though  enthusiastic,  I  am  not 
wildly  so,  for  all  this  has  been  familiar  to  me  for  the  last  eight 
years,  and  I  but  speak  what  I  know.  The  next  eight  years 
will  not  find  an  educated  j^hysician  anywhere  who  will  dare 
to  use  silk  sutures,  for  ,the  silver  thread  will  now  become  as 
essential  to  the  dressing  case  as  the  needle  itself;  and  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  venture  a  prediction,  I  will  say  that  fifty  years 
hence  the  statistics'of  our  hospitals  will  shovv^  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  their  bills  of  mortality  after  great  ojoerations,  and 
this  improvement  will  be  due  mainly  to  the  use  of  silver  as  a 
suture. 

"Look  at  its  results  in  injuries  of  the  vagina.  Before  this 
discovery,  operations  for  vesico- vaginal  fistula,  and  its  congen- 
eric affections,  were  often  attended  with  risk  to  life,  while  a 
cure  was  a  mere  accident.    But  how  is  it  now  ?    Why,  every 
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case  is  easily  and  perfectly  curable  tliat  lias  tissue  enougli  to 
render  any  operation  wliatever  practicable ;  while  a  failure  is 
the  exception  to  the  rule.  Besides,  there  is  not  the  least  risk 
to  life,  as  there  is  never  any  fever,  or  the  slightest  constitu- 
tional disturbance. 

''I  am  not  claiming  too  much  for  this  suture  when  I  say, 
that  the  same  relative  results  must  be  attained  in  all  other 
surgical  operations  requiring  sutures,  if  the  same  method  be 
adopted. 

'•My  language  is  in  nowise  extravagant;  and  I  shall  yet 
live  to  see  the  day,  when  the  whole  profession  of  the  civil- 
ized world  will  accord  to  this  simple  discovery  the  high  posi- 
tion of  being  the  most  important  contribution  as  yet  made  to 
the  surgery  of  the  present  century. 

"  The  only  thing  at  all  comparable  to  it  is  Etherization ; 
and  in  practical  results  of  permanent  benefit  it  is  absolutely 
contemptible,  when  compared  with  those  from  the  universal 
use  of  silver  sutures  in  the  broad  domain  of  general  surgery." 

The  following  personal  narrative  speaks  for  itself.  We 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  young  men  who  would  m.ake 
their  mark: 

"  Having  now  briefly  shown  that  I  have  used  silver  sutures 
with  uniform  success  in  almost  every  imaginable  injury  re- 
quiring sutures,  these  practical  remarks  might  very  properly 
be  here  closed ;  but,  as  concentrated  efforts  have  been  made 
in  various  quarters  to  rob  me  of  full  credit  for  my  labors,  I 
have  thought  it  due  to  truth,  to  justice,  to  posterity,  and  to 
myself,  to  place  permanently  upon  record  a  history  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  discovery. 

"Some  of  my  contemporaries  will  not  approve  the  meas- 
ure, but  when  this  generation  passes  there  vfill  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  amongst  critics  on  this  point ;  besides,  it  will 
not  be  improfitable  should  it  stimulate  but  one  young  aspirant 
for  fame  and  fortune  to  redoubled  efforts,  under  unpromising- 
circumstances  and  opposing  obstacles,  to  the  accomplishment 
of  still  more  glorious  triumphs  for  our  noble  profession. 
,  "  Although  fully  fortified  by  the  necessity  of  self-^dndica- 
tion,  still  I  hesitate  and  tremble  ;  but  why  should  I  be  afraid 
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to  write,  and  speak,  and  publish  to  the  world,  what  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  to  any  individual,  viz. — that  it  was 
all  the  result  of  a  Providential  train  of  circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  control,  and  that  it  pleased  God  to  lead  me  in 
this  direction  in  spite  of  my  predilections. 

"As  the  field  of  my  labors  thus  partakes  somewhat  of  a 
missionary  character,  a  labor  of  love  under  Divine  guidance 
for  the  furtherance  of  a  truly  benevolent  purpose,  you  will 
pardon  a  personal  narrative,  which  under  other  circumstances 
would  be  inexcusable. 

'•For  the  first  ten  years  of  my  professional  life  the  treat- 
ment of  any  disease  peculiar  to  woman  was  ignored  as  far  as 
possible.  Surgery  was  my  ambition,  and  it  was  gTatified,  for 
my  head,  and  heart,  and  hands  were  full.  This  was  due,  not 
to  any  particular  merit  on  my  part,  but,  to  a  fortunate  posi- 
tion amongst  a  liberal  and  enlightened  profession  in  the  noble 
State  of  Alabama,  a  profession,  which,  for  intelhgence  and  a 
chivalric  esiorit  de  corps^  is  not  behind  that  of  any  other  State 
in  this  great  confederacy. 

"Thus  situated,  a  case  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula  was  sent  to 
me  in  Jul}^,  1845,  which  was  investigated  more  because  I  had 
a  surgical  reputation  to  sustain  than  from  any  particular  inter- 
est in  the  subject.  It  was,  of  course,  dismissed  as  incurable. 
Two  months  after  this  another  presented,  which  received  a 
like  verdict.  Two  cases  in  such  quick  succession  in  a  country 
town,  at  that  time,  formed  an  era  in  one's  life ;  imagine  my 
surprise,  when,  a  few  weeks  after  this,  a  gentleman  called  to 
consult  me  about  a  third  case.  I  told  him  promptly  that  it 
was  useless  to  send  her  to  me,  as  the  injury  was  wholly  incu- 
rable. He  suggested  that  there  was  a  possibiUty  of  my  being 
mistaken  in  my  ready  diagnosis ;  when  I  replied,  that  a  leak- 
age of  urine  following  a  protracted  labor  was  an  infallible  sign 
of  a  vesical  fistula.  But  my  remonstrances  were  unavaihng, 
for  he  sent  her  to  town  in  spite  of  me. 

"I  investigated  the  case  thoroughly,  reading  every  author 
I  could  find  on  the  subject,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  all  was 
darkness  and  confusion ;  and  thus  I  was  on  the  eve  of  send- 
ing her  home,  when  a  little  incident  occurred  that  foimed  the 
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turning  point  of  my  professional  career,  and  without  which 
the  discovery  that  has  engaged  our  attention  to-night  would 
not  have  been  made. 

''A  lady  was  riding  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  and  her  pony  taking  fright,  jumped  sud- 
denly, when  she  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground,  striking  on  the 
sacrum.  I  saw  her  soon  afterwards ;  her  sufferings  were  ex- 
treme, as  she  had  rectal  and  vesical  tenesmus  from  a  sudden 
retroversion  of  the  uterus.  To  replace  the  dislocated  organ 
was  the  inchcation  of  relief  Following  the  teachings  of 
learned  professors,  the  patient  (covered  with  a  sheet)  was 
placed  on  the  knees  with  the  pelvis  elevated,  and  the  thorax 
depressed,  when  by  manipulation  through  the  vagina  and  rec- 
tum, I  hoped  to  replace  it.  Introducing  the  right  forefinger 
into  the  vagina,  but  remembering  how  a  nervous  gentleman 
had  suffered  a  few  days  before  from  a  rectal  examination,  I 
concluded  not  to  subject  this  lady  to  .  the  same  disagreeable 
operation,  particrdarly  as  it  seemed  possible  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  if  my  finger  was  only  a  little  longer.  My  middle 
fino-er  is  more  than  half  an  inch  lonsfer  than  the  index,  but  it 
could  not  be  used  without  its  fellow ;  and  thus  the  two  wete 
passed,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  could  not  touch  the  uterus,  or 
even  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  and  the  fingers  were  swept 
around  as  it  were  'in  empty  nothingness,'  which  was  to  me 
at  the  moment  a  most  puzzling  mystery,  and  while  I  was  en- 
deavoring to  unravel  it,  my  patient  exclaims,  'Oh  doctor,  I 
am  relieved!'  My  office  was  ended,  for  my  mission  was  to 
relieve  her,  but  how  it  was  done  I  could  not  understand. 
While  I  stood  doubting  and  wondering,  my  patient,  now  easy, 
threw  herself  down  on  her  side,  producing  thereby  a  sudden 
escapement  of  air  from  the  vagina ;  and  thus  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  the  accidental  reduction  of  the  dislocated  uterus  was 
explained  on  the  principle  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

"And  what  was  its  rationale?  When  the  patient  was  in  the 
position  described,  there  being  a  natural  tendency  of  the  pel- 
vic viscera  to  gravitate  towards  the  epigastric  region,  it  woidd 
require  no  great  vis  a  tergo  to  produce  the  desired  result  in  a 
recent  case  of  this  kind.    One  finger,  however,  was  not  long 
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enoiigli  to  tlirow  tlie  organ  up,  nor  were  the  tAvo ;  but  when 
they  were  both  introcUiced,  in  my  varymg  manipulations  and 
strenuous  efforts,  the  hand  was  accidently  turned  with  its 
})ahii  down  wards,  which  thus  brought  the  broad  dorsal  surface 
of  the  two  parallel  fingers  in  contact  with  the  vulvar  commis- 
sure, thereby  elevating  the  perineum  and  expanding  the 
sphincter  muscle,  which  allowed  the  air  to  rush  into  the  vagina 
under  the  palmar  surface  of  the  fingers,  where,  by  its  me- 
chanical pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  this 
canal  was  dilated  like  a  balloon,  and  the  uterus  replaced  by 
its  pressure  alone.  This  accident — there  aee  no  accidents 
IN  THE  providene  OF  GOD  ! — this  incident,  then,  occurred  just 
at  the  right  time.  Had  it  happened  six  months  sooner,  its  im- 
portance would  not  have  been  duly  appreciated.  Had  it  bee/i 
six  days  later,  the  golden  opportunity  for  its  practical  applica- 
tion would  have  been  lost  forever ;  for  my  mind  had  been  sorely 
})erplexed  by  the  obscurity  surrounding  the  investigation  of 
the  cases  before  alluded  to,  and  I  said  to  myself,  'If  by  this 
position  the  atmospheric  air  can  be  made  to  dilate  the  vagina 
to  such  an  extent,  even  with  a  force  strong  enough  to  reduce 
a  dislocated  uterus,  why  will  not  the  same  principle  allow  me 
to  explore  this  region,  and  examine  accurately  any  injury,  oj' 
disease  to  which  it  may  be  liable  ?'  Full  of  the  thought  I 
hurried  home — and  the  patient  (with  vesico-vaginal  fistula), 
who  was  to  have  left  on  the  next  day,  was  placed  in  the  position 
described,  with  an  assistant  on  each  side  to  elevate  and  retract 
the  nates.  I  cannot,  nor  is  it  needful  to  describe  my  emotions, 
when  the  air  rushed  in  and  dilated  the  vagina  to  its  greatest 
capacity,  whereby  its  whole  surface  was  seen  at  one  view,  for 
tlie  first  time  by  any  mortal  man.  With  this  sudden  flash  of 
light,  with  the  fistulous  opening  seen  in  its  proper  relations, 
seemingly  without  any  appreciable  process  of  ratiocination,  all 
the  principles  of  the  operation  were  presented  to  my  mind  as 
clearly  as  at  this  time.  And  thus  in  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  new  hopes  and  new  aspirations  filled  my  sou], 
for  a  flood  of  dazzling  light  had  suddenly  burst  upon  my  en- 
raptured vision,  and  I  saw  in  the  distance  the  great  and  glori- 
ous triumph  that  awaited  determined  and  persevering  effort. 
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From  this  moment  my  high  resolve  was  taken;  nor  did  1 
think,  or  care  lor  the  personal  sacrifices  I  should  have  to 
make.  I  thought  only  of  relieving  the  loveliest  of  all  God's 
creation  of  one  of  the  most  loathsome  maladies  that  can  pos- 
sibly befall  poor  human  nature ;  and  in  this,  I  honestly  confess 
that  I  was  stimulated  by  feelings  of  national  pride,  as  well  as 
by  a  desire  to  advance  our  gloi'ious  profession.  .Full  of  sym- 
pathy and  enthusiasm,  thus  all  at  once  I  found  myself  running 
headlong  after  the  very  class  of  sufferers  that  I  had  all  my 
professional  life  most  studiously  avoided.  Kansacking  the 
country  around,  my  medical  brethren  soon  discovered  and 
placed  at  my  disposcal,  some  seven  or  eight  cases  of  vesico- 
vaginal fistula  that  had  been  quietly  laid  up  as  incurable. 
Building  a  little  hospital  as  a  special  field  of  experiment,  I 
readily  got  control  of  these  cases,  all  of  them  healthy  young 
negro  women ;  promising  to  perform  no  operation  that  would 
endanger  life,  or  render  their  condition  any  worse.  Having 
no  proper  instruments,  and  no  instrument  maker,  dentists,  jew- 
ellers, and  blacksmiths  were  laid  under  contribution,  and  soon 
such  ru.de  instruments  were  made  as  were  suggested  by  the 
peculiar  wants  of  individual  cases.  This  occupied  a  period 
from  the  9th  of  December,  1845,  to  the  10th  of  January, 
1846,  when  the  first  operation  was  performed. 

"  Several  medical  friends,  amom^st  whom  were  Drs.  Bolina", 
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Holt,  Ames,  Baldwin,  Jones,  McWhorter,  and  Henry,  were 
invited  to  the  inauguration  of  the  experimental  series.  When 
the  mechanical  contrivances  were  exhibited,  the  peculiarities 
of  each  case  pointed  out,  and  the  principles  of  the  operation 
explained,  they  thought  my  plan  of  procedure  promised  weli, 
while  some  were  but  little  less  enthusiastic  than  myself  in 
hopes  for  the  future. 

"  The  first  was  a  very  simple  case,  and  one  that  any  tyro  in 
surgery  could  now  cure  in  a  week's  time.  The  fistula  was  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  transverse,  in  the  base  of  the  bladdcj-, 
vf  ith  an  abundance  of  tissue.  Its  edges  were  accurately  adjusted, 
and  I  expected  at  once  to  effect  a  magical  care ;  but  greatly  to 
my  surprise  and  mortification  it  was  a  failure.  However,  the 
size  of  the  opening  was  reduced  to  one  not  larger  than  a  No. 
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\  bougie :  this  encouraged  me  considerably,  and  the  same 
operation  "vvas  tried  on  another  case  with  a  Hke  unfortunate 
result,  and  after  this,  with  various,  and  constantly  varied 
modifications  on  others,  till  each  one  had  suffered  numerous 
operations,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  And  thus  I  worked  on, 
not  for  weeks  and  months,  but  for  long  weary  years,  before  a 
single  case  was  cured.  My  repeated  failures  brought  a  degree 
of  anguish  that  I  cannot  now  depict,  even  were  it  desirable. 
All  my  spare  time  was  given  to  the  development  of  a  single 
idea,  the  seemingly  visionary  one  of  curing  this  sad  affliction, 
which  not  unfrequently  follows  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  pro- 
nounced by  an  ofiended  God  when  he  said  to  the  woman,  'In 
sorrow  and  sufierino;  shalt  thou  brino'  forth  children.' 

"Soon  my  friends  began  to  despair  of  my  efibrts,  and  one 
by  one  became  tired  of  such  profitless  work.  At  last.  Dr.  B. 
R.  Jones,  my  partner,  an  accomphshed  physician,  who  had 
stood  firmly  by,  givmg  his  valuable  advice  and  assistance,  im- 
portuned me  to  cease  my  efibrts ;  thus  opposed  at  home,  and 
deserted  by  the  professional  brethren  who  once  cheered  me  on 
by  their  personal  presence^  I  now  stood  alone — alone !  did  I 
say  ?  no,  I  was  not  alone,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  a  mission,  if  not 
of  a  Divine  character,  at  least  but  a  little  short  of  it,  of  Di- 
vine origin.  I  felt  that  the  God  who  had  called  me  to  this 
-  good  work,  and  inspired  me  with  new  views  for  its  accom- 
plishment, was  with  me,  and  would  not  desert  me.  I  could 
not  have  ceased  my  labors  if  I  had  tried,  for  something  told 
me  that  the  fulness  of  time  had  arrived,  that  the  work  had  to 
be  done,  and  that  if  I  should  fall,  God  in  his  wisdom  would 
raise  up  some  one  as  an  instrument  to  carry  it  forward  to  a 
glorious  consummation.  I  was  not  alone  then;  nor  was  I 
alone  in  another  sense,  for  I  had  succeeded  in  infusing  my 
own  courage  and  enthusiasm  into  the  hearts  of  half  a  dozen 
sufferers  who  looked  to  me  for  help,  and  implored  me  to  re- 
peat operations  so  tedious,  and  at  that  time  often  so  painfal, 
that  none  but  a  woman  could  have  borne  them. 

"  To  the  indomitable  courage  of  these  long-suffering  women, 
more  than  to  any  one  other  single  circumstance,  is  the  world 
indebted  for  the  results  of  these  persevering  efforts.  Had 
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they  faltered,  tlien  would  woman  have  contmued  to  sulier 
from  the  dreadful  injuries  produced  by  protracted  parturition, 
and  then  should  the  broad  domain  of  surgery  not  have  known 
one  of  the  most  useful  improvements  that  shall  forever  here- 
after grace  its  annals. 

"In  my  first  experiments  the  quilled  suture  was  used, 
securing  the  ligatures  by  passing  them  through  little  canulite 
that  projected  from  the  vulva. 

"The  canulae  were  firmly  soldered  to  the  proximal  ([uill. 
and  when  the  ligatures  were  tightened  and  wrapped  round  the 
end  that  projected  from  the  vagina,  the  fistulous  edges  w^ere 
neatly  co-apted  by  the  quills.  This  is  introduced  merely  to 
show  the  slow  degrees  by  which  practical  truths  are  sometimes 
developed.  After  using  this  machine  variously  modified  for 
nearly  three  years,  giving  attention  mostly  to  the  perfection 
of  the  self-retaining  catheter,  I  at  last  concluded  that  the  pro- 
jecting canulse  were  a  chief  cause  of  failure,  and  consequently 
determined  to  dispense  with  them:  but  how  to  secure  the 
ligatures  was  the  question.  A  detail  of  the  numberless  expe- 
dients resorted  to  is  useless;  sufiice  it  to  say,  that  I  was  at 
last  driven  completely  to  the  wall.  I  had  resolved  never  to 
repeat  another  operation  till  I  had  devised  some  plan  of  fasten- 
ing the  quill  suture  without  the  canul^ — of  tying  a  knot 
where  I  could  not  reach  it  with  the  fingers.  Thus  my  brain 
was  sorely  puzzled;  I  had  not  performed  an  operation  lor 
nearly  six  weeks,  and  my  devoted  patients  were  begging  me 
from  day  to  day,  to  'try  only  one  more  time.'  ISTotwith- 
standing  their  importunities,  I  had  determined  first  to  invent 
a  knot  for  my  sutures ;  but  it  seemed  that  my  usual  readiness 
of  expedient  had  now  deserted  me.  My  brain  was  oppressed : 
my  heart  was  heavy ;  but  never  for  one  moment  did  I  despair 
of  eventual  success.  At  last  I  happened  to  remember  that, 
when  a  boy,  I  used  to  make  sinkers  to  my  fishing  lines  by 
cutting  a  shot  half  in  two,  laying  the  line  in  the  cut,  and  then 
compressing  the  shot  on  it  with  my  teeth.  I  cannot  express 
the  delight  that  filled  my  heart  at  this  simple  suggestion. 
The  idea  occurred  to  me  on  the  night  of  the  14th  November, 
1848.    The  contemplation  of  its  beauty,  simplicity,  and  per- 
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feet  adaptation  to  tlie  pm^posc,  gave  me  a  sleepless  night;  for 
there  I  lay  with  etherealized  brain,  performing  in  imagination 
a  magical  cure  on  each  of  mv  devoted  patients.  This  was,  as 
I  thought,  the  consiunmation  of  all  my  plans.  After  a  strug- 
gle for  three  years,  victory  was  about  to  crown  my  efforts. 
How  I  longed  for  the  morning,  that  I  might  put  to  the  test  of 
experiment  what  seemed  so  beautiful  in  theory.  But  I  was 
doomed  to  wait  another  twenty -four  hours  before  proving  my 
principle;  for  just  as  I  was  preparing  for  the  operation,  a  call 
to  the  country  appropriated  the  day,  and  thus  the  longest  day 
of  my  life  was  lengthened  out  by  hope  deferred.  But  bright 
and  early  on  the  succeeding  morning,  I  applied  the  quill 
suture  secured  by  the  perforated  shot.  It  was  all  I  could 
desire — I  was  never  so  well  satisfied  with  any  operation  in  all 
my  life.  How  anxiously  I  waited  for  its  results.  I  had  at 
last  crotten  rid  of  the  canul^e  that  had  so  Ions;  been  such  a 
serious  obstacle  to  success,  and  everj'thing  was  propitious; 
but  these  bright  hopes  were  of  short  duration,  for  I  soon  had 
umnistakable  evidence  that  the  operation  was  a  total  failure. 
^Yhat  was  the  cause  of  it?  why,  said  I,  it  must  be  because 
the  silver  quills  are  too  large ;  so  I  began  to  lessen  their  size 
till  they  were  not  more  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  silver,  lead  was  substituted:  but  notwith- 
standing these  modifications,  there  was  no  more  success  than 
at  the  beginning.  What  now  was  to  be  done?  The  princi- 
ples of  the  operation  were  clear,  and  its  mechanism  seemed  to 
be  perfect.  At  first  I  had  supposed  my  failures  were  due  to 
the  imperfection  of  the  catheter;  that  was  perfected,  and  then 
I  laid  the  blame  on  the  method  of  securing  the  sutures  by 
means  of  the  canulo3;  they  were  replaced  by  the  perforated 
shot,  and  then  I  looked  to  the  size  of  the  quills,  and  reduced 
them,  so  that  they  burrowed  nicely  in  the  tissues:  it  then 
seemed  that  success  was  ine^dtable,  but  still  disappointment 
awaited  me  at  every  turn. 

"  Thus  far  all  my  exjDeriments  were  conducted  on  the  princi- 
ples of  a  rational  inductive  philosophy.  The  operation  was 
mechanically  perfect,  but  with  no  better  result  than  when  it 
was  rude  and  clumsy.    Tliere  must  be  a  reason  for  all  this — 
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what  was  it?  Why,  said  I,  perhaps  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
material  more  than  in  its  principle  of  action.  What  a  happy 
thought !  Of  course  it  was,  for  a  silk  thread  introduced  under 
the  skin,  and  allowed  to  remain  a  week,  becomes  a  seton,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  suppurative  process,  and  certainly  the  same 
thing  must  occur  with  it  in  the  vagina;  and  how  then  could 
there  be  cohesive  union?  Here  then  was  the  difaculty  at  last ; 
how  strange  it  now  seemed  to  me  that  this  fact  had  not  long 
ago  forced  itself  upon  my  mind.  Now  the  question  arose, 
was  there  a  substitute  for  silk  that  would  answer  the  same 
purpose,  and  yet  not  poison  the  anunal  tissue?  Why,  lead 
remains  indefinitely  in  the  body,  becomes  sacculated,  and  pro- 
duces na  poisonous  or  suppurative  effect.  Dr.  Levert,*  of 
Mobile,  had  demonstrated  the  inocuousness  and  ef&ciency  of 
leaden  hgatures  on  the  arteries  in  the  lower  animals,  and  Met- 
tauer  and  Dieffenbach  had  actually  used  leaden  sutures  in 
these  very  cases ;  and  I  had  in  my  various  experiments  tried 
them  in  two  cases  of  vesical,  and  one  of  rectal  fistula,  but  for- 
tunately for  science,  the  clumsy  leaden  wire  was  unsuccessful 
in  my  hands.  Was  there  any  other  metal  that  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  lead,  possessing  its  valuable  property  of  harmless- 
ness  ? 

^'  In  this  train  of  inquiry  what  would  be  more  readily  sug- 
gested to  the  reasoning  mind  than  silver,  gold,  and  platinum  ?t 
Just  at  this  stage  of  affairs  I  happened  to  pick  u])  a  piece  of 
brass  wire,  that  had  been  used  in  a  pair  of  old-fashioned  sus- 
penders made  before  the  days  of  India  rubber;  it  was  as  fine 
as  ordinary  se^A'ing  thread.  I  took  it  to  a  jeweler,  who  imi- 
tated it  in  silver,  I  was  now  quite  as  anxious  to  see  the 
result  of  an  experiment  with  this,  as  I  was  seven  months 
before  to  see  the  perforated  shot  applied.  On  the  21st  June, 
1849,  it  was  done.  A  young  colored  woman,  who  had  never 
murmured  at  the  preceduig  failures,  was  placed  on  the  operat- 
ing table  for  the  thirtieth  time,  and  the  silver  sutures  were 
applied,  with  the  leaden  bars  and  the  perforated  shot.    In  all 
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t  All  these  I  have  used,  but  adopt  the  silTer,  because  it  is  as  good  as  gold, 
and  cheaper. 
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previous  operations  tlie  urethra,  in  a  day  or  two,  would  become 
red  and  tender,  and  the  urine  loaded  with  thick  tenacious 
mucus,  thus  showing  the  inflammatory  process,  which  was 
adverse  to  union ;  but  after  this  operation,  the  urine  remained 
perfectly  limpid  all  the  time,  and  on  the  eighth  day  the  parts 
were  perfectly  healed;  the  suture  apparatus  remaining  just  as 
*  it  was  placed,  with  the  crossbars  somewhat  burrowed  in  the 
vaginal  tissue. 

"  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  my  feelings  at  this  time.  At  last 
I  had  attained  what  I  had  worked  for  nearly  four  years ;  and 
it  was  but  a  few  weeks  before  all  the  cases  were  cured  that 
had  been  the  subject  of  experiment  for  so  long  a  time.  I  was 
anxious  to  get  a  few  more  cases  to  settle  some  doubtful  points, 
before  publishing  to  the  world  my  discovery;  but  unfortu- 
nately with  the  realization  of  my  dreams,  and  in  the  full  fru- 
ition of  my  most  sanguine  hopes,  came  a  sad  reverse.  An 
exacting  practice  and  the  extreme  mental  tension  of  the  past 
four  years  had  produced  a  collapse,  long  foreseen  by  friends, 
without  my  consciousness  of  its  approach.  Having  contract- 
ed the  chronic  disease  of  a  warm  climate,  which  is  almost  uni- 
versally fatal,  and  struggled  hard  for  more  than  two  years, 
and  as  it  seemed,  hopelessly  against  my  fate,  thus  seeing  that 
death  was  inevitable,  and  fearing  that  I  might  die  without  the 
.  world's  reaping  the  benefit  of  my  labors,  I  determined  to  give 
my  experience,  crude  as  it  was,  to  the  profession  that  I  loved 
so  much.  And  accordingly,  in  October,  1851,  my  paper  "Oi) 
Vesico-Yaginal  Fistula"  was  dictated,  and  sent  to  Dr.  Isaac 
Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  who  published  it  in  the  Am.  Jour,  of 
Med.  Sciences  for  January,  1852,  as  my  last  free-will  offering 
on  the  altar  of  science.  I  little  thought  of  living  to  see  it  in 
print,  but  it  has  pleased  an  All-wise  God  to  restore  me  again 
to  health,  and  by  a  mysterious  Providence  to  place  me  in  your 
midst,  where  I  have  found  nought  but  friends  and  kindness.'' 
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PART  FOUETH. 

EDITORIAL    AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sidt  for  Alleged  Mai- Practice. 

The  profession  of  our  city  was  lately  called  upon  to  witness 
the  prosecution,  for  alleged  mal-practice,  in  the  Franklin 
county  court,  of  one  of  its  members.  Dr.  IST.  Gray,  formerly 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  in  Starling  Medical  College.  As 
the  matter  has  received  some  notoriety,  we  propose  very 
briefly,  as  we  happened  to  be  present  during  the  most  of  the 
trial,  to  give,  in  a  very  brief  manner,  a  few  of  the  facts 
elicited. 

The  accident  occured  to  a  Mr.  Martin,  a  man  of  ordinary 
constitution.  He  was  thrown  from  a  buggy  while  the  horse 
was  running  off,  and  suffered  a  compound  comminuted  frac- 
ture of  the  Tibia  and  Jbihula.  The  fracture  was  on  the  lower 
third  of  these  bones.  The  tibia  was  protruded,  by  the  vio- 
lence, through  the  flesh,  stocking,  and  boot.  Dr.  Gay  saw 
the  patient  soon  after  the  accident,  adjusted  the  bones,  and 
applied  the  "fracture  box."  The  box  used,  united  in  its  con- 
struction several  more  elements  than  are  usually  found  in  in- 
struments of  the  kind.  Besides  being  arranged  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  converted  into  a  double  inclined  plane,  it  also 
possessed  the  parts  necessary  to  extension  and  counter-exten- 
sion. It  combined,  in  short,  the  simple  fracture  box  with  a 
double  inclined  plane,  and  Hutchinson's  splint  for  extension. 

The  patient,  as  appeared  from  the  evidence,  was  seen  regu- 
larly until  the  sixteenth  day,  when  the  physician  was  dis- 
charged, and  another  one  called  in.  At  the  first  visit  the 
bones  were  adjusted  and  the  fracture  box  applied.  Pretty  ex- 
tensive sloughing  occurred,  of  the  soft  parts,  and  also  exfolia- 
tion of  the  bones.  These  circumstances  made  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  attempt  to  keep  the  leg  bandaged.  It  was,  as  a 
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consequence,  dressed  as  an  open  wound  for  some  fifteen  days 
after  the  accident. 

The  result  of  the  case  after  Dr.  Gay's  treatment,  and  that 
of  the  physician  (Dr.  Eobert  Thompson)  who  succeeded  him, 
was  that  the  leg  was  bent  a  little,  and  shortened  about  one 
inch  and  a  quarter;  the  ankle  joint  anchylosed,  and  there  was 
an  indolent  ulcer  at  the  point  of  fracture.  These  results  were 
charged  as  being  due  to  the  treatment  the  case  received  at  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Gay. 

Quite  a  number  of  witnesses  were  examined,  both  for  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant. 

The  points  attempted  to  be  made  against  the  defendant 
were — 

1.  That  the  instrument  used  to  maintain  the  leg  in  posi- 
tion, was  not  of  the  most  approved  kind. 

2.  That  the  leg  should  have  been  kept  bandaged  from  the 
commencement,  and  extension  and  counter-extension  should 
have  been  continually  maintained. 

Other  points  were  raised,  but  not  insisted  upon  to  any  great 
extent. 

A  word  or  two  with  reference  to  the  fracture  box.  In 
fractures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  when  compound  and  com- 
minuted, as  was  the  case  with  the  one  under  consideration, 
there  is  no  instrument  better  calculated  to  fulfill  all  the  indi- 
cations than  a  fracture  box.''''  It  is  as  well  adapted  to  keep- 
ing the  leg  in  position  as  splints  can  be,  besides  its  construc- 
tion admits  of  letting  down  its  sides  so  that  every  part  of  the 
limb  may  be  inspected  without  the  removal  of  the  instrument. 
Often,  too,  it  is  improper,  from  the  extensive  sloughing,  to 
apply  bandages  or  permanent  dressing  of  any  kind.  In  such 
cases,  the  leg  can  be  laid  in  the  fracture  box  filled  with  bran 
or  chaff,  which  may  be  placed  around  it,  thus  serving  to  keep 
.it  in  position  without  subjecting  it  to  scarcely  any  restraint. 
We  unhesitathigly,  therefore,  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  there 
is  no  apparatus  known  to  surgery  better  adapted  to  compound 
fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  than  the  fracture  box. 

In  the  treatment  of  fractures,  there  is  a  very  prevalent  no- 
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tion  that  tlie  surgeon,  as  soon  as  lie  sees  the  patient,  should 
not  only  adjust  the  bones,  but  he  should  at  once  put  on  per- 
manent dresshag,  includmg  the  means  necessary  to  extension 
and  counter-extension.  In  short,  that  the  bone,  or  bones, 
should  be  set,  and  permanent  dressings  at  once  apphed.  In 
simple  fractures,  this  may  be  done,  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
general  prejudice  in  its  favor,  it  is  right  to  do  it.  Yery  many 
cases  however  occur  where  it  would  not  be  by  any  means  the 
best  practice.  There  are  two  prime  objects  a  surgeon  wishes 
to  accomphsh  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  fracture.  One  is 
to  avoid  deformity  in  the  limb,  the  other  is  to  make  the  pa- 
tient, during  his  iliiiess,  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

In  the  attempt  to  avoid  deformity,  the  surgeon  of  course 
must  have  an  eye  as  well  to  the  general  system  of  his  patient 
as  to  the  local  trouble.  Keeping  a  patient,  who  is  laboring 
under  a  high  grade  of  traumatic  fever'  and  irritation,  under 
the  restraint  of  an  apparatus  for  extension  and  counter-exten- 
sion, immediately  after  the  accident,  and  keeping  him  in  this 
condition,  must  always  diminish,  to  a  gTeater  or  less  extent, 
the  recuperative  powers  of  the  system.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  as  comfortable  as  possible,  free  from  all  restraint,  until 
just  before  the  period  when  the  material  is  thro\"STi  out  by 
which  the  bones  are  cemented  together. 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  a  little.  The  most  ancient  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  the  mode  of  union  between  broken  bones, 
was  that  it  was  owing  to  an  osseous  juice  poured  out  between 
the  fragments.  (HaUer.)  John  Hunter  believed  that  the 
union  of  bones  fractured  took  place  from  the  organization 
of  the  blood  ejBfused  around  the  fracture  and  between  the  frag- 
ments. Duhamel  supposed  that  reunion  of  bones  took  place 
from  the  swelling,  elongation,  and  subsequent  adhesion 
between  the  periosteum  and  medullary  membrane  of  one  frag- 
ment, and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other.  From  these 
membranes  thus  modified  bony  matter  was  deposited  in  the 
form  of  a  ring  on  the  exterior  of  the  bone,  and  a  plug  in  the 
medullary  cavity,  extending  across  the  point  of  fracture. 
Dupuytran  and  Sanson  instituted  some  experiments  which  are 
very  satisfactory.    These  experiments  teach  that  ''the  union 
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of  fragments  of  bone  is  effected  by  tlie  formation  of  two  suc- 
cessive stages  of  callus.  One,  wliicli  is  provisional  or  tempo- 
rary^ is  completed  usually  in  the  space  of  forty  days,  by  the 
union  and  ossification  of  the  periosteum,  cellular  tissue,  and 
even  in  some  cases  of  the  muscles,  so  as  to  constitute  an 
external  ring;  and  of  the  medullary  membrane  so  as  to  con- 
stitute an  internal  plug.  The  other,  which  is  called  permanent 
callus,  or  final  callus,  is  formed  by  the  reunion  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  fracture  with  a  solidity  so  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
bone  in  other  parts  that  it  will  break  any  where  again  rather 
than  at  that  point,  and  which  is  never  fully  completed  until 
at  the  end  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  months;'  by  which  time  the 
provisional  callus  has  been  removed  and  the  medullary  canal 
is  completely  re-established." 

Dupuytran  therefore  divides  the  successive  organic  changes 
which  take  place,  into  five  periods.    The  first  period  extends 
from  the  fracture  until  the  time  at  which  the  provisional  cal- 
lus commences  being  deposited.    This  period  of  course  varies 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  character  of  the  accident, 
etc.    In  children,  it  is  from  eight  to  ten  days ;  in  adults,  it  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  days;  and  in  those  advanced  in  years, 
longer.    When  the  fracture  is  compound  or  comminuted, 
there  is  no  callus  thrown  out  until  after  the  sloughing  has  sub- 
sided.   Prof.  Hamilton  has  collected  twenty -five  cases  of  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  These  cases  give  an  aver- 
age of  forty  days  for  the  throwing  out  of  the  provisional  callus. 
This  first  period,  as  a  consequence,  may  be  denominated  the 
period  of  cleaning  up.    The  membranes,  muscles,  vessels  and 
nerves  have  been  torn  and  the  bones  fractured.    The  process 
of  absorbing  the  fragments  takes  place ;  the  blood  effused  is 
also  removed ;  then  a  slight  inflammation  is  developed  in  all 
the  parts,  which  is  the  first  step  towards  the  production  of 
callus.    We  therefore  hold  that  it  is  simply  unnecessary,  dur- 
ing this  first  period,  to  do  anything  more  than  to  keep  the 
patient  comfortable.    In  these  compound  fractures,  where  the 
inflammation  and  sloughing  is  considerable,  the  patient  is 
restless,  and  after  the  fragments  have  been  carefully  adjusted, 
there  will  be  a  constant  tendency  to  displacement.  Should 
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the  surgeon,  under  such  circumstances,  attempt  the  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  bones  every  day?  We  repeat  it  as  our  opinion 
that  such  interference  is  unnecessary.  The  adjustment  is  in 
time  at  any  period  before  the  exudation  of  the  provisional 
callus,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  average  time  of  this  is  forty 
days  in  compbund  fractures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  Besides, 
where  extension  and  coimter-ext^nsion  is  attempted  to  be 
maintained  from  the  commencement,  excoriations  will  be  pro- 
duced, and  often  to  an  extent  that  will  render  it  impracticable 
to  institute  what  is  really  necessary  in  this  way  at  the  proper 
time. 

There  is  another  matter  connected  with  fractures,  to  which 
we  will  briefly  refer,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  very  well 
appreciated  in  practice.  We  allude  to  the  fact  thsii  provisional 
callus,  for  the  first  four  weeks  of  its  existence,  remains  to  a 
certain  extent  soft  and  pliable — sufficiently  pliable,  indeed,  to 
admit  of  mal-adjustment.  Indeed,  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe  that  much  of  the  deformity  following  fractures  occurs 
after  the  production  of  provisional  callus.  Patients  are  always 
in  a  hurry  to  get  on  foot,  and  often  use  the  fractured  limb 
before  it  has  been  at  all  solidified.  In  adults  of  feeble  consti- 
tution, or  persons  advanced  in  years,  it  is  frequently  six 
months,  and  sometimes  a  year,  before  it  would  be  proper  to 
attempt  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body  on  a  fractured  leg. 

The  damages  in  this  case  were  laid  at  $5,000.  The  jury 
rendered  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 


CoERESPONDENCE. — Our  present  No.  contains  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Wm.  Trevitt,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Valparaiso.  We 
have  another  one  on  file. 


Death  from  CHLOROFOR]\t. — An  inquest  was  lately  held  at 
the  Bristol  Infirmary  (says  the  local  Gazette),  before  the  coro- 
ner, Mr.  J.  B.  Grindon,  on  the  body  of  William  Powell.  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  deceased  was  about  forty- 
nine  years  of  age,  and  a  cooper  by  trade.    On  the  9th  inst.  he 
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was  admitted  into  the  Infirmary,  suffering  at  the  time  from  a 
disease  of  the  elbow-joint,  occasioned  by  a  fall  received  some 
two  years  before.  The  bones  of  the  joint  were  so  diseased 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  an  operation  should  be  performed 
on  him.  It  was  intended  that  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Prichard.  The  medical  gentlemen  were 
assembled,  and  the  deceased  having  expressed  a  wish  to  inhale 
chloroform,  he  was  examined  to  see  if  he  was  in  a  fit  state  to 
take  it.  JSTo  objection  to  his  taking  it  could  be  elicited,  and  a 
small  quantity  was  therefore  administered  in  the  usual  manner 
by  Mr.  Powell,  assistant  house-surgeon.  In  less  than  three 
minutes  the  man  was  dead.  Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Crisp  both 
deposed  that  the  chloroform  was  administered  in  the  regular 
manner,  and  that  the  quantity  taken  was  very  small.  On 
examination  it  was  found  that  the  heart  of  the  deceased  was 
naturally  very  weak.  The  coroner  explained  to  the  jury  that 
though  chloroform  was  administered  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
cases  with  the  greatest  benefit  and  success,  yet  every  now  and 
then  a  case  would  occur  in  which,  from  some  peculiarity  of 
constitution,  the  patient's  system  was  unable  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  inhalation,  and  death  took  place.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict,  "that  the  deceased  died  from  the  effects  of 
chloroform,  administered  to  prevent  the  pain  of  an  intended 
operation." — Lancet^  Feb.  27,  1858. 

A  most  unfortunate  circmnstance  connected  with  the  use  of 
Chloroform,  is,  that  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  even 
approximatively,  in  a  given  case,  the  amount  required  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect.  Occasionally,  giving  it  freely,  it 
makes  but  little  impression  for  a  length  of  time :  then  again 
a  very  trifling  quantity  produces  a  profound,  alarmmg,  or 
even  fatal  effect. 

A  few  years  since  Prof  Howard  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Shortt 
administered  it  to  a  pauper  in  the  Franklin  county  Infirmary. 
While  the  patient  was  taking  it,  a  female  passing  through  the 
room,  at  the  distance  of  a  number  of  feet,  inhaling  the  vapor, 
dropped  instantly  in  a  state  of  profound  stupor,  from  which 
she  was  aroused  with  difficulty. 
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We  were  called  August  3,  1856,  to  see  Mrs.  P.,  aged  3-1,  a 
lady  of  stout  build  and  vigorous  constitution.  She  was  hav- 
ing teirrific  convulsions,  growing  out  of  Amenorrhea.  It  was 
proposed  at  once  to  resort  to  the  use  of  Chloroform.  We  were 
informed,  however,  that  her  husband — ^who  was  absent — was 
violently  opposed  to  its  use  on  account  of  alarming  effects 
growing  out  of  her  taking  it  in  connection  with  a  previous 
attack  of  the  same  kind.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  thought 
it  prudent  to  exhaust  the  list  of  ordinary  remedies  before 
resorting  to  it.  These  were  tried  energetically  for  twelve 
hours.  Failing  even  to  mitigate,  the  patient  became  clamor- 
ous for  Chloroform.  As  a  trial,  ihree  drops  were  put  to  the 
mouth  in  the  usual  manner.  Three  inspirations  produced 
perfect  anesthesia,  which  lasted  twenty  minutes.  The  same 
quantity,  given  in  lil^e  manner,  continued,  with  the  greatest 
uniformity,  to  produce  the  same  effect,  for  the  next  twelve 
hours,  by  which  time  the  tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  par- 
oxysms ha^-ing  ceased,  there  was  no  necessity  for  its  further 
continuance.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  these 
three  drop  doses  produced  the  most  perfect,  uniform  and 
pleasant  effect  we  ever  witnessed  from  the  use  of  the  article. 

February  4,  1858,  Mrs.  P.  had  another  attack  of  equal 
severity.  After  four  hours'  unsuccessful  trial  of  other  reme- 
dies, consisting  of  a  warm  hip  bath,  the  liberal  use  of  exhausted 
tumblers  to  the  sacrum  and  loins,  and  the  abstraction  of  thirt}' 
ounces  of  blood,  in  connection  with  the  free  exhibition  of  Sul. 
Morphia,  we  again  had  recourse  to  Chloroform.  For  two 
successive  administrations  the  former  dose  was  given,  with 
just  about  the  same  result.  At  this  juncture  it  occurred  to  us 
to  try  smaller  doses.  Two  drops  were  administered,  which 
produced  equally  prompt  and  perfect  relief,  but  the  effect 
passed  off  within  a  less  period  of  time.  We  then  arranged  to 
give  one  drop.  Up  to  this  time,  we  had  never  given  it  to  her 
except  while  recumbent.  As  the  effect  of  the  previous  dose 
passed  off,  the  patient  raised  to  the  sitting  posture.  Just  as 
she  attained  it,  our  minimum  dose  was  at  her  mouth,  when, 
making  a  deep  inspiration,  she  dropped  instantly^  without  a 
muscular  movement,  pube,  respiration,  perceptible  cardiac 
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impulse,  or  audible  cardiac  or  respiratory  sound!  During  the 
first  thirty  or  forty  seconds,  we  did  little  more  than  scrutinize 
the  case,  dash  a  glass  of  water  upon  the  face  and  neck,  and 
toss  the  patient  upon  the  left  side.  This  failed  to  elicit  the 
slightest  response.  We  then  resorted,  for  an  instant,  to  alter- 
nate pressure  upon  the  abdomen  and  thorax.  At  this  junc- 
ture it  occurred  to  us  that  a  male  silver  catheter,  which  we 
had  just  used,  was  in  a  bowl  of  water  within  reach.  The 
tongue  was  instantly  drawn  well  forward  with  the  right 
hand,  while  the  index  finger  was  carried  over  the  epi-glottis 
and  glottis  and  used,  first  to  direct  the  point  of  the  catheter 
through  the  glottis  and  then  to  press  upon  and  as  far  as 
possible  close  the  glottis  around  the  catheter,  carried  well 
down  into  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  lungs  were  altern- 
ately filled  and  emptied  several  times,  when  the  patient  made 
a  gasp,  followed  by  a  labored  inspiration,  and  the  establish- 
ment, at  once,  of  respiration  and  circulation. 

One  not  having  had  occasion  to  make  the  above  movements 
under  the  same  or  similar  circumstances,  could  scarcely  imag- 
ine the  facilities  afforded  for  the  operation,  in  this  case.  The 
mouth  was  widely  open — there  was  not  the  slightest  sensibil- 
ity about  the  glottis — there  was  not  a  muscular  movement — 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  tongue,  &c.,  admitted  of  being 
-drawn  forward  was  astonishing.  The  patient  had  no  further 
difficulty. 

The  time  during  which  life  was  apparently  suspended — not 
having  any  but  ordinary  female  assistance — it  was  impossible 
for  us,  with  precision,  to  estimate ;  though,  having  watch  in 
hand,  we  noticed,  as  definitely  as  we  could,  the  period  at 
which  we  dropped  it  to  exert  pressure.  This  was  about  thirty- 
seven  seconds.  We  suppose  the  whole  period,  up  to  which 
the  gasp  occurred,  was  about  one  minute^  forty-seconds.  Were 
the  above  effects  the  result  of  the  use  of  Chloroform  ?  We 
would  much  prefer  to  answer  negatively.  With  some  qualifi- 
cation, however,  we  are  compelled  to  answer  affirmatively. 

The  patient,  three  hours  before,  had  lost,  from  the  arm, 
thirty  ounces  of  blood.  For  the  four  previous  hours  she  had 
taken  sedative  doses  of  Morphia.    It  should  be  remarked, 
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that  during  these  hours,  the  patient,  in  her  struggles,  main 
tained  the  sitting  posture  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time, 
and  that  at  no  time  was  there  the  slightest  approach  at  syn- 
cope ;  nor  was  she  subject  to  it.  Perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  conjoined  effect  of  morphia  and  venesection,  impairing  the 
force  of  the  heart's  action,  the  conjunction  of  posture  and 
chloroform  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  arrest  it. 

In  neither  of  these  cases  was  the  patient  recumbent.  What 
is  the  fact,  in  regard  to  position,  in  fatal  cases  ?  This  occurs 
to  us  as  worthy  of  inquiry.  H. 


Editokial  and  Pkofessokial  Changes,  &c. — The  Peniu 
sular  Journal  of  Medicine^  and  the  Medical  Independent,  have 
united  their  fortunes  under  the  name  of  the  Peninsidar  and 
Independent  Medical  Journal.  It  is  edited  by  Professors  Palmer 
and  Gunn,  of  the  Michigan  Unniversity,  and  Frederick 
Stearns,  Pharmaceutist. 

Our  sprightly  friend.  Hunt,  retires  from  the  editorial  supei'- 
vision  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  and  also  from  his  Pro- 
fessorship of  Anatomy,  in  the  University  of  Buffalo.  We 
deeply  regret  it.  He  is  in  the  possession  of  talents  wliich  we 
had  hoped  to  see  devoted  to  his  profession.  His  tastes,  or 
something  else,  have  led  him  to  make  a  connection  with  the 
daily  press  of  Buffalo.  We  infer  that  Anstin  Flint,  Jr.,  the 
former  associate  editor,  is  to  take  full  supervision. 

Oglethorpe  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. — This  is 
the  name  of  a  new  candidate  for  professional  patronage  and 
favor ;  published  bi-monthly  at  Savannah,  Ga.  It  is  edited  by 
H.  L.  Byrd,  M.  D.,  and  Holmes  Steele,  M.  D. ;  the  former 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  the 
latter  of  Obstetrics,  &c.,  in  Oglethorpe  Medical  College.  The 
number  before  us  is  admirable.  As  far  as  such  a  basis  will 
allow,  Ave  predict  for  it  a  successful  career.  We  enter  it  upon 
our  exchange  list,  wishing  it  an  abundant  measure  of  pros- 
perity. 

J.  Dickson  Bruns,  M.  D.,  is  now  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Charleston  Medical  Journal. 
Prof.  J.  C.  Nott,  the  accomplished  Professor  of  Anatomy 
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in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  has  resigned,  and  returned  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Mobile.  H. 


A  CoxYEXiEXT  Method  of  Peefoeming  Yaccixatiox. — 
Shave  the  scab  do\Yn  into  very  thin  chips  and  drop  them  into 
a  small,  short  vial ;  add  clear  water,  and  agitate.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  is  indicated  by  a  slight  turbidity,  after  the  mat- 
ter has  had  time  to  soften.  In  using  it,  first  dip  the  point  of 
a  tenotome  into  it  very  slightly.  The  first  touch  showing 
blood,  effects  a  vaccination  with  the  gi'eatest  certaiiity.  The 
preparation  may  be  carried  in  this  way  for  several  weeks  with- 
out any  impairment  of  its  value,  and  is  in  a  state  of  constant 
readiness  for  insertion.  By  this  method  ten  vaccinations  may 
be  effected  in  a  minute.  H. 


Death  of  De.  John  K.  Mitchell. — The  numerous  friends 
of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  -^-ill  regret  to  hear  of  his  death,  which 
happened,  a  few  days  since,  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia. 


On  a  Beady  Method  of  Determining  the  Presence^  Position^ 
Dejpth^  and  Length  of  a  Xeedle  Brolzen  into  the  Foot.  By 
Mr.  Alfeed  Smee.  (Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Medical 
ajid  Chirurgical  Society,  vol.  i.,  number  3.) 

-  In  the  "Medical  Times"  for  the  14th  of  December,  1844, 
Mr.  Alfred  Smee  has  published  a  portion  of  a  lecture  on  the 
means  of  determining  the  presence,  general  direction,  and 
size  of  a  needle  in  the  body.  Mr.  Smee  mentions  the  various 
means  that  may  be  employed  for  making  the  needle  magnetic, 
and  states  that  he  has  detected  a  piece  of  a  needle  weighing 
only  one-seventh  of  a  grain  broken  into  the  finger;  but  no 
minute  details  of  this  or  of  any  other  case  are  given,  and  on 
this  account  the  following  clear  and  minute  description  of  the 
method  for  determining  the  presence,  position,  depth  and 
length  of  a  needle  broken  into  the  foot,  may  be  interesting. 

A  lady,  in  walking  about  her  bed-room,  ran  a  needle  into 
the  great  toe;  on  searching  the  floor,  a  part  of  a  needle  was 
found,  and  there  Avas  everv  reason  to  believe,  from  the  sensa- 
tion, that  the  2:)ointed  end  was  broken  off  and  left  in  the  toe. 
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Unsuccessful  endeavors  were  made  to  extract  it.  About  two 
months  afterward,  doubts  were  expressed  whether  any  needle 
was  in  the  foot ;  a  scientific  friend  offered  to  settle  that  ques- 
tion, and,  if  it  were  there,  to  say  in  what  part  of  the  toe  it 
then  had  its  place,  and  what  was  its  direction,  its  depth,  and 
probable  length. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  who  communicates  the 
paper  to  the  Eoyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  Mr.  Smee 
says:  "The  following  were  the  means  employed.  A  fine 
sewing-needle  was  well  magnetized,  and  a  piece  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  long  was  broken  off  Then  a  filament  of  cocoon 
silk,  about  an  inch  long,  had  one  end  attached  to  the  middle 
of  the  little  magnet  by  a  touch  of  soft  cement,  and  the  other 
end  to  the  handle  of  a  camel's-hair  brush.  In  this  way  a 
minute  test  magnetic  needle  was  obtained,  which  pointed  well 
under  the  earth's  power,  and  could  easily  be  brought  near  any 
part  of  the  toe.  The  toe  being  examined  by  this  needle, 
showed  occasional  deflexions  of  the  latter,  which  being  im- 
perfect as  indications,  still  seemed  to  imply  that  a  piece  of  the 
broken  needle  was  there,  but  rather  deeply  situated.  Now 
the  means  of  increasing  these  indications,  and  making  them 
tell  their  story  more  perfectly,  was  applied,  and  upon  the  fol- 
lowing principles.  A  piece  of  unmagnetized  needle  will 
affect  a  little  magnet  at  a  distance  very  feebly  compared  to 
the  same  piece  magnetized.  The  unmagnetized  piece  will 
affect  either  end  of  the  test-needle  alike,  whereas  the  magnet- 
ized piece  will  affect  the  opposite  ends  in  different  ways,  at- 
tracting one  and  repelling  the  other.  A  piece  of  unmagnet- 
ized needle  can  be  magnetized  at  a  distance  by  a  magnet  of 
suf&cient  power,  and  as  well  whilst  in  the  toe  as  out  of  it ; 
also  its  magnetic  state  can  be  reversed,  if  the  inducing  mag- 
net be  reversed  ;  and  further,  it  can  by  management  be  un- 
magnetized, and  when  without  magnetism  it  is  not  rendered 
magnetic  whilst  the  lines  of  force  of  the  inducing  magnet  are 
perpendiciilar  to  it.  Upon  these  principles  I  started,  emj^loy- 
ing  (as  inducing  magnet)  a  single  bar  horse-shoe  magnet,  made 
by  Logeman,  with  the  poles  so  far  apart  that  I  could  intro- 
duce my  thumb  between  them.    The  magnet  was  brought  up 
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to  tlie  toe,  tlien  taken  away,  and  the  part  examined  hj  the  in- 
dicating needle.  The  indication  was  not  stronger  than  before. 
Hence  one  of  two  conckisions  was  probable :  either  there  was 
no  piece  of  needle  there,  or  its  position  was  at  right  angles 
nearly  to  the  line  joining  the  poles  of  the  inducing  magnet 
where  it  had  been  applied.  So  the  inducing  magnet  was  em- 
ployed again  in  a  different  position,  and  now  the  indicating- 
needle  told  its  story  beautifully,  showing  that  a  little  magnet 
had  been  formed  within  the  toe,  which  by  its  power  attracted 
one  end  of  the  needle  and  repelled  the  other,  A  few  more 
trials  with  the  inducing  magnet  showed  in  what  position  it 
was  able  to  act  most  strongly  on  the  hidden  needle,  and  then 
the  position  of  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  former  indicated  the 
position  of  the  latter.  Reversing  the  position  of  the  inducing 
magnet  instantly  changed  the  magnetism  of  the  buried  needle, 
and  then  that  point  of  the  skin  which  before  attracted  the 
marked  end  of  the  indicating  needle  repelled  it  strongly,  and 
attracted  the  other  end.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  when  the  in- 
dicating needle  was  carried  round  a  given  spot,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  toe,  how  one  end  always  pointed  towards  that 
spot,  and  even  moved,  as  if  striving  to  dip  down  to  it.  Thus 
the  direction  of  the  piece  of  needle,  and  the  locality  of  one 
end,  were  clearly  shown.  Then  came  the  question,  where 
may  the  other  end  of  the  piece  be,  and  what  is  the  probable 
length  of  the  whole? 

''By  carrying  the  indicating  needle  about  the  toe,  it  was 
found  that  the  opposite  end  of  the  imbedded  needle,  though 
it  exhibited  an  influence  over  the  indicator,  did  not  come  near 
the  opposite  surface  of  the  toe,  but  was  buried  deep  in  the 
flesh.  Hence  the  broken  needle  pierced  deep,  and  almost 
perpendicularly  into  the  flesh,  but  did  not  come  near  the  other 
side.  •  I  guess  it,  therefore,  to  be  about  the  third  of  an  inch 
long.  Presently  we  may  tell  if  the  needle  travels,  and  which 
way  it  is  going. 

"Hence — 1st.  The  preseyice  of  an  imbedded  needle  may 
most  surely  be  determined,  by  making  it  into  a  magnet  by  in- 
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duction,  and  then  testing  for  it  by  a  minute  suspended 
magnet. 

"2d.  The  direction  of  an  imbedded  needle  may  be  deter- 
mined by  marking  the  direction  in  which  the  inducing  mag- 
net makes  the  strongest  magnet.  AYhen  the  length  of  the 
imbedded  needle  lies  in  the  line  joining  the  poles  of  the  in- 
ducing magnet,  it  becomes  the  strongest  magnet. 

"3d,  The  depth  of  the  imbedded  needle  maybe  deter- 
mined by  the  intensity  of  the  action  near  the  surface  of  the 
skin. 

"4th.  The  le^agth  of  the  imbedded  needle  may  be  guessed 
when  the  direction  is  known,  and  the  amount  of  magnetic  ac- 
tion at  the  part  of  the  surface  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the 
needle  entered  is  observed. 

"Lastly,  the  motion  of  the  imbedded  needle  may  be  deter- 
mined by  carefully  noting,  from  time  to  time,  the  changes 
that  require  to  be  made  in  the  position  of  the  inducing  mag- 
net in  order  to  give  to  the  hidden  needle  the  strongest  possi- 
ble magnetism." 


Glyceeixe  IX  Corns. — These  troublesome  things  Mr. 
Wakley  is  in  the  habit  of  treating,  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospi- 
tal, by  the  application  of  glycerine,  which  has  the  effect  of 
softening  them,  when  they  are  easily  scooped  out.  We  saw 
as  many  as  seventeen  corns  entirely  removed  in  twelve  days 
in  this  manner. — London  Lancet. 


ANATOVJICAL  PREPARATIONS. 

THE  undersigned  is  prepared  to  furnish  Museums  of  public  and 
private  Literary  Institutions,  and  members  of  the  Medical  pro- 
fession, Anatomical  Preparations,  of  all  kinds,  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  at  short  notice.  Also,  Skeletons,  wired,  un-wired,  and  liga- 
mentous. 

R.  N.  BARR  M.  D., 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 
Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 


BY  K.  KLOTT. 

ETWEEN    RICH    AND    FRIEND    STS.,    WEST  SIDE, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Klott,  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  employment  of 
Geo.  Tieman,  of  New  York,  has  opened  a  new  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Surgical  and  Dental  Instru- 
ments of  the  finest  quality,  which  he  proposes  to  sell  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms. 

He  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  instruments, 
which  he  invites  physicians,  surgeons  and  dentists  to  call  and  exam- 
ine before  purchasing  elsewhere.  He  hopes,  and  is  determined  to 
furnish  the  western  profession  with  as  good  a  quality  of  instruments 
as  can  be  found  in  our  largest  cities. 

Orders  from  abroad  promptly  attended  to. 

From  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Klott,  and  an  examination  of  his 
instruments,  I  feel  fully  justified,  and  indeed  I  take  pleasure,  in  rec- 
ommending them  in  the  highest  terms.  I  have  had  ample  opportu- 
nities to  test  the  instruments  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  manu- 
facturers of  the  world,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  for 
beauty  of  finish  and  fineness  of  steel  and  temper,  they  are  not  ex- 
celled by  any  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  equal  to  Tieman's  or 
Schively's  best.  J.  DAWSON. 


N.  B.  MARPLE,  M.  D., 
APOTHECARY  AND  DRUGGIST, 
{City  Bank  Building) 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
Successor  to  R.  P.  Little. 
Will  wholesale  and  retail  Medicines,  Chemicals,  Drugs,  Surgical 
and  Dental  Instruments,  Paints,  &c.,  &c.,  at  exceedingly  low  prices 
His  assortment  includes  every  article  usually  kept  by  Druggists  ;  as 
he  is  daily  receiving  his  stock,  he  can  present  many  inducements  to 
physicians  and  druggists  in  this  and  adjoining  towns,  if  they  will 
only  favor  him  with  a  call. 

Having  enjoyed  many  years*  experience  in  compounding  medicine, 
he  will  promptly  and  very  carefully  fill  Physicians'  prescriptions,  and 
to  this  branch  of  business  he  will  give  special  attention,  as  he  re- 
gards it  of  the  highest  importance.  None  but  the  best  medicines 
will  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  he  will  strictly  observe  chemical 
principles  in  their  combination.  As  he  purposes  devoting  his  time 
entirely  to  the  occupation  of  a  druggist,  he  solicits  the  patronage  of 
medical  men  and  the  public  generally.  [Jan.  1853. 
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PART  FIRST. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

American  Medical  Association — Eleventh  Annual  Meeting. 
First  Day. 

The  association  met  in  tlie  lecture-room  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  was  called  to  order  at  a  quarter-past  eleven 
o'clock,  a.  m.,  by  Dr.  Condie,  of  Philadelphia,  when  the  chair 
was  taken  by  the  President,  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  Yice  Presidents  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky, 
Reese  of  New  York,  and  Campbell  of  Georgia,  were  also 
upon  the  platform;  and  at  their  table  were  the  efl&cient  Sec- 
retaries, Drs.  Foster  of  Tennessee,  and  Semmes,  of  the  city, 
to  whom  we  are  under  obligations. 

Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D.,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
president,  offered  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  prayer,  invok- 
ing the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  the  convention. 

Dr.  Harvey  Lindsley,  of  this  city,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  then  delivered  an  address  of  welcome. 

The  secretary  then  called  the  roll  by  States,  as  it  had  been 
made  out  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
following  number  of  delegates  responded:  Maine  2,  New 
Hampshire  8,  Connecticut  18,  Vermont  1,  Massachusetts  40, 
Rhode  Island  5,  New  York  73,  New  Jersey  25,  Pennsylvania 
66,  Delaware  4,  Maryland  24,  District  of  Columbia  25,  Vir- 
ginia 8,  North  Carolina  8,  South  Carolina  10,  Georgia  12, 
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Alabama  1,  Kentucky  9,  Tennessee  7,  Indiana  6,  Illinois  12, 
Micliigan  3,  Iowa  3,  Missouri  4,  Ohio  14,  California  1,  Ameri- 
can Medical  Society  of  Paris  1,  U.  S.  Navy  2.  [When  the 
name  of  Dr.  Harvey,  who  has  come  from  California  expressly 
to  attend  this  convention,  was  called,  there  was  loud  applause.] 
Other  members  were  announced  at  different  times  during  the 
day,  and  when  the  association  adjourned  there  were  four  hun- 
dred and  six  names  registered.  A  large  increase  is  expected 
to-day. 

Dr.  Lindsley,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements, 
reported  that  it  had  been  decided  to  hold  but  one  business 
session  each  day,  from  nine  a.  m.  until  three  p.  m.  He  also 
announced  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  be 
happy  to  receive,  with  those  members  of  the  association  who 
might  call  at  the  Executive  Mansion  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  such  ladies  as  may  accompany  them.  [Applause.] 

On  motion,  the  association  confirmed  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  J.  M.  Snyder  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  that  a  nominating  committee  of 
one  from  each  State  represented  should  be  raised,  the  delega- 
tion of  each  State  selecting  its  representative  therein.  A  brief 
discussion  upon  the  propriety  of  permiting  the  army  and  navy 
-delegations  to  appoint  separate  members  of  this  committee 
was  decided  by  the  president  in  favor  of  their  having  the 
privilege,  and  the  decision  was  sustained  by  the  association. 

There  was  then  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes,  during  which 
the  different  delegations  assembled  in  various  parts  of  the 
lecture-room  to  choose  their  representatives  in  the  committee. 
After  the  meeting  was  again  called  to  order,  the  secretary 
read  the  list  as  follows : 

Committee  of  Nomination. — Job  Holmes,  Maine ;  George  H. 
Hubbard,  New  Hampshire;  P.  Pineo,  Vermont;  Ebenezer 
Alden,  Massachusetts;  Ashbel  Woodward,  Connecticut;  J. 
Mauran,  Rhode  Island;  H.  D.  Berkley,  New  York;  J.  P. 
Colman,  New  Jersey;  Isaac  Hays,  Pennsylvania;  H.  F. 
Askew,  Delaware;  S.  P.  Smith,  Maryland;  Noble  Young, 
Distiict  of  Columbia ;  A.  S.  Payne,  Virginia ;  W.  H.  McKee, 
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North  Carolina ;  Wm.  T.  Wragg,  South  Carolina ;  Joseph  P. 
Logan,  Greorgia ;  J.  T.  Hargraves,  Alabama ;  R.  J.  Brecken- 
ridge,  Kentucky ;  J.  Berrian  Lindsley,  Tennessee ;  AYm.  M. 
McPheeters,  Missouri ;  George  Mendenhall,  Ohio ;  Calvin 
West,  Indiana ;  A.  H.  Luce,  Illinois ;  Zina  Pitcher,  Michigan  ; 
Thomas  0.  Edwards,  Iowa ;  0.  Harvey,  California ;  and 
George  Clymer,  United  States  Navy. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Bohrer,  of  D.  C,  Flint  of  New  York,  and 
Hargraves  of  Alabama,  were  appointed  by  the  president  a 
committee  on  special  essays. 

Dr.  David  M.  Reese,  of  New  York,  presented  and  read  a 
written  apology  for  having  recommended  for  a  position  in 
Blockley  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  McClintock,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  the  association  for  a  violation  of  the  eth- 
ics and  the  etiquette  of  the  profession,  by  publishing  a  work 
on  "  domestic  medicine,"  &c. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Condie,  of  Philadelphia,  the  apology  was 
accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes. 

Dr.  Bryan,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  also  recommended  Dr. 
McClintock,  made  a  verbal  adoption  of  Dr.  Reese's  apology, 
the  reception  of  which  was  Vv^armly  debated.  Dr.  C.  C.  Cox, 
of  Maryland,  opposed  and  Dr.  Condie  advocated  the  reception. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  moved  the  previous  question 
on  a  motion  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  committee,  which  was 
lost.  The  apology  of  Dr.  Bryan  was  then  accepted.  [It  was 
rumored  in  the  hall  that  Dr.  McClintock  will  be  reinstated 
during  the  session  of  the  association.] 

The  President  then  delivered,  in  a  clear  voice,  and  with  a 
pleasing  oratorical  effect,  his 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen  of  the  American  Medical  Association : 

We  meet  under  most  auspicious  circumstances,  and  have 
been  welcomed  to  the  most  favorable  position  ever  occupied 
by  onr  profession  on  this  continent.  The  A^ery  ground  on 
which  we  stand  may  be  considered  sacred ;  has  been  set  apart 
from  a  common  to  a  special  purpose,  and  is  national.  Invited 
as  we  have  been  to  this  magnificent  temple,  furnished  and 
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dedicated  by  a  generous  foreigner  to  science ;  in  the  presence 
of  that  towering  monument,  designed  to  commemorate  the 
worth  of  him  ever  enshrined  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men; surrounded  by  the  glorious  recollections  constantly 
associated  with  thijs  government ;  and  before  the  great  men 
and  assembled  wisdom  of  the  nation ;  it  becomes  us  to  dis- 
charge the  important  duties  which  have  called  us  together 
with  honor  to  ourselves  and  benefit  to  our  profession.  Inspired 
by  its  benevolent  spirit,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  an  ever  pres- 
ent and  omnipotent  God  to  preside  over  our  deliberations,  we 
may  here  renew  our  professional  obligations,  learn  to  love 
each  other  better,  and  resolve  henceforth  to  be  more  faithful 
to  our  high  vocation,  that  its  dignity  may  be  maintained  and 
its  usefulness  extended. 

Knowing  as  I  do  full  well  the  value  of  time  in  our  short 
sessions,  and  how  much  is  expected  from  this  meeting,  the 
half  hour  set  apart  for  this  customary  address  will  be  restric- 
ted to  subjects  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  From  this  stand- 
point in  the  history  of  our  meetings,  it  is  proper  to  recall  what 
has  already  been  achieved,  that  we  may  be  better  prepared 
profitably  to  engage  in  the  labor  now  awaiting  our  delibera- 
tions. This  summary  of  our  transactions  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, since,  by  a  disastrous  fire  in  1851,  the  first  four  volumes 
of  our  proceedings  have  been  destroyed,  and  are,  of  course, 
inaccessible  to  all  new  members,  the  last  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  publication  having  announced  the  fact  that  not  one 
complete  set  of  them  was  on  sale. 

The  grand  object  of  a  convention  of  the  physicians  of  the 
United  States,  held  the  previous  year  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  was  carried  into  efiect  in  Philadelphia,  May,  1847,  by 
organizing  this  association ;  and  just  ten  years  ago  the  first 
general  assembly  met  in  Baltimore.  Since  then  annual  meet- 
ings have  been  convened  in  our  large  cities  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  and  the  proceedings  regularly  pubhshed  each 
year.  Ten  large  octavo  volumes  now  comprise  the  transac- 
tions of  the  American  Medical  Association,  being  the  contri- 
butions of  its  two  thousand  members  delegated  to  represent 
the  medical  institutions  of  thirty  States  and  Territories. 
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As  set  forth  in  convention,  the  ultimate  purposes  of  this 
body  are  to  cultivate  and  advance  medical  knowledge ;  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education ;  to  promote  the 
usefulness,  honor,  and  interests  of  the  medical  profession ;  and 
collaterally  to  enlighten  and  direct  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  requirements  of  medical  men ; 
to  excite  and  encourage  emulation  and  concert  of  action  in 
the  profession,  and  to  facilitate  and  foster  friendly  intercourse 
between  those  engaged  in  it. 

In  carrying  forward  these  desirable  changes,  embracing  as 
they  do  medical  science,  medical  education,  and  medical  ethics, 
no  one  believes  that  we  have  done  everything  demanded  for 
the  good  of  the  profession,  or  that  all  our  great  designs  could 
have  been  attained  in  the  brief  space  of  ten  years.  The  work 
assumed  by  the  association,  it  was  well  >known,  would  take 
time,  labor,  and  united  efforts.  It  comprehended  higher 
requisitions  for  admission  into  a  learned  profession ;  prescribed 
the  course  of  instruction ;  demanded  a  separation  in  the  teach- 
ing and  licensing  power ;  proposed  a  code  to  regulate  the . 
intercourse  between  physicians,  their  patients,  and  the  public ; 
and  claimed  that  every  one  within  its  pale  should  assiduously 
cultivate  the  science  of  medicine  and  promote  its  interests. 
And  however  extensive  or  radical  may  have  been  these  con- 
templated plans,  still  on  the  whole  it  can  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  American  Medical  Association  has  been  no  failure. 

It  has  advanced  medical  knowledge,  and  promoted  the 
usefulness  of  the  medical  profession.  There  will  be  found  in 
the  ten  volumes  of  its  printed  transactions  the  results  of  the 
meetings  held  in  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Charleston, 
Eichmond,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and 
Nashville,  that  no  less  than  three  hundred  pages  are  devoted 
to  medical  education;  over  five  hundred  to  hygiene,  includ- 
ing the  sanitary  condition  of  many  of  our  large  cities ;  six 
hundred  to  botany  and  indigenous  plants ;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  obstetrics ;  four  hundred  to  medical  literature ;  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  to  medical  science  proper;  more  than  a 
thousand  to  surgery ;  and  two  thousand  to  practical  medicine, 
including  the  epidemics  and  prevalent  diseases  of  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union. 
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Special  reports  liave  been  made  from  committees  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  on  tlie  effects  of  anoesthetic  agents,  ether,  and 
chloroform ;  on  the  influence  of  tea  and  coffee  on  the  diet  of 
children  and  the  laboring  classes ;  on  the  supposed  influence 
of  the  cerebellum  over  the  sexual  propensities ;  the  results  of 
operations  for  the  cure  of  cancer;  the  introduction  of  water 
and  gas  into  cities;  two  reports  on  the  blending  and  conver- 
sion of  types  of  fever ;  the  action  of  water  on  lead  pipes  and 
the  diseases  proceeding  from  it ;  reflexion  of  the  uterus ;  a 
nomenclature  of  diseases  adapted  to  the  United  States,  having 
reference  to  a  general  registration  of  deaths ;  the  sources  of 
typhus  fever  and  the  means  of  their  extinction ;  the  permanent 
cure  of  reducible  hernia ;  the  topical  use  of  water  in  surgery ; 
the  agency  of  refrigeration  by  radiation  of  heat  as  a  cause  of 
disease;  the  results  of  surgical  operations  in  malignant  dis- 
eases ;  the  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus ; 
the  nature  of  typhoid  fever;  coxae gia  or  hip-joint  disease; 
the  treatment  of  morbid  growths  within  the  larynx ;  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve  in  reflex  phenomena ;  the  medical  and  toxico- 
logical  properties  of  the  cytogamic  plants  of  the  United  States ; 
erysipelas;  the  influence  of  the  hygrometrical  state  of  the 
atmosphere  on  health ;  the  diet  of  the  sick ;  pathology,  causes, 
symptoms,  and  treatment  of  scrofula;  the  preservation  of 
milk ;  the  effects  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  health  and  diseases ; 
hydrophobia ;  the  changes  in  milk  produced  by  menstruation 
and  pregnancy ;  the  sanitary  police  of  cities ;  treatment  of 
cholera  infantum ;  use  and  effects  of  nitrate  of  silver  applied 
to  the  throat ;  strychnine ;  infant  mortahty  in  large  cities,  the 
sources  of  its  increase  and  means  of  its  dimmution ;  medico- 
legal duties  of  coroners  ;  new  principle  of  diagnosis  in  disloca- 
tion at  the  shoulder-joint ;  the  flora,  fauna,  and  medical  topog- 
raphy of  ^Vashington  Territory  ;  the  nervous  system  in  febrile 
diseases,  etc.,  etc. 

Prizes  have  been  awarded  by  the  association  to  the  authors 
of  the  following  essays,  viz:  On  the  corpus  luteum  of  men- 
struation and  pregnancy,  for  1851. 

On  the  variation  of  pitch  in  percussion  and  respiiatory 
sounds  in  j)hysical  diagnosis,  for  1852. 
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On  the  cell,  its  physiology,  athology,  and  philosophy. 

And  on  the  surgical  treatment  of  certain  fibrous  tumors 
of  uterus,  heretofore  considered  beyond  the  resources  of  art, 
for  1853. 

On  a  new  method  of  treating  ununited  fractures  and  cer- 
tain deformities  of  the  osseous  system,  for  1854. 

On  the  statistics  of  placenta  pr?evia,  for  1855. 

On  the  physiology  and  chief  pathological  relations  of  the 
arterial  circulation,  for  1856. 

On  the  excito-secretory  system  of  nerves,  its  relations  to 
physiology  and  pathology. 

And  on  exjDerimental  researches  in  relation  to  the  nutritive 
value  and  physiological  effects  of  albumen,  starch,  and  gum, 
when  singly  and  exclusively  xised  as  food,  for  1857. 

Carefully  prepared  reports  have  been  published  by  the 
association  of  the  various  epidemics  and  diseases  which  have 
prevailed  during  the  past  ten  years  throughout  our  widely 
extended  country,  and  the  mortuary  statistics  and  public 
health  of  our  large  cities  minutely  ascertained.  Charts,  maps, 
diagrams,  tables,  and  plates  have  been  freely  employed  to 
illustrate  these  subjects,  so  important  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people.  Every  State  and  Territory,  every  large  city 
and  sick  commtlnity,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  has  had  its 
hygienic  condition  explored  by  this  body;  and  dysentery  and 
cholera,  typhoid  and  yeUow  fevers  have  specially  claimed  the 
attention  of  our  members.  The  communications  on  deformi- 
ties after  fractures,  found  in  our  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  vol- 
umes, constitute  the  basis  of  the  best  monograph  ever  issued 
from  the  press.  This  work,  it  may  be  predicted,  vv'ill  do  more 
than  all  others  to  check  the  reckless  and  speculative  spirit  of 
suits  for  mal-practice  against  medical  men;  for  in  addition  to 
teaching  a  useful  lesson  to  the  profession  in  the  prognosis  of 
fractures,  its  testimony  is  so  conckisive  in  reference  to  the 
usual  results  of  these  accidents,  that  judicial  decisions  must 
hereafter  be  regulated  by  it. 

Besides  these  contributions  to  medical  knowledge,  this 
association  has  taken  action  to  prevent  the  importation  into 
our  country  of  "worthless,  adulterated,  and  mis-named  drugs, 
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medicines,  and  clieniical  preparations,"  for  wliich  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  has  publicly  declared  that  if  we 
had  accomplished  noting  else,  this  alone  should  have  entitled 
us  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation ;  it  recommended  to  the  dif- 
ferent States  the  adoption  of  a  regular  system  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths;  memorialized  Congress  to  secure  steerage 
passengers  in  our  emigrant  vessels  medical  attention,  and  due 
amount  of  space  between  decks;  appointed  a  committee  to 
ascertain  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  introduction  of 
disease  by  emigrants  into  our  large  cities;  and  considered 
many  interesting  individual  cases. 

This  is  a  mere  index  to  what  the  American  Medical  Asso. 
elation  has  done  for  medicine  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
existence.  A  simple  reference  to  the  professional  facts  spread 
out  upon  its  pages,  is  abundant  and  satisfactory  proof  how 
extensive,  varied  and  valuable  are  its  contributions  to  medical 
science,  and  its  ten  volumes  an  overwhelming  and  congratu- 
latory answer  to  the  taunting  proclamation  of  the  Edinburgh 
Eeview  of  1820,  "What  does  the  world  jQt  owe  to  American 
physicians  and  surgeons?"  In  September,  1854,  the  editors 
of  the  Association  Medical  Journal  of  Great  Britan  publish- 
ed our  code,  and  declared  that  this  body  of  physicians  was 
the  most  enlightened  representatives  of  the 'greatest  medical 
'constituency  in  the  world,  of  which  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  them  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise.  They  said  of  the  vol- 
umes of  the  Transactions  already  published,  that  the  duties  of 
the  standing  committees  have  been  ably  and  thoroughly  per- 
formed; that  the  progress  of  medical  science  as  a  whole,  its 
prominent  divisions  into  practical  medicine,  surgery,  and  ob- 
stetrics, carefully  and  accurately  traced  in  a  series  of  reports 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  had  been  reported  in  a  clear, 
concise  and  comprehensive  manner,  reflecting  the  highest 
credit  upon  the  committees,  and  also  upon  the  association  in 
selecting  them  for  their  respective  duties;  and  in  regard  to 
what  has  been  done  in  the  laborious  investigation  of  the  in- 
digenous medical  flora  of  the  Union ;  examination  into  and 
reports  upon  the  adulteration  of  drugs ;  sanitary  condition  of 
the  various  States,  and  difference  between  them  in  the  public 
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healtli ;  tlie  study  of  epidemics  and  of  special  scientific  sub- 
jects; tlie  committees,  continue  these  European  medical  auth- 
ors, have  collected  and  published  a  vast  amount  of  highl}^ 
valuable  information.  They  moreover  assert  their  belief  that 
our  success,  especially  in  ethical  reform,  depends  solely  in  the 
moral  power  inseparable  from  a  constitution  based  upon  the 
principle  of  equal  representation,  which  they  af&rm  they  not 
only  greatly  admire,  but  can  scarcely  refrain  from  envying. 

Here,  then,  is  a  reply  to  the  above  invective  pronounced 
against  the  medical  profession  of  America,  voluntarily  called 
forth  from  the  countrymen  of  its  author,  and  before  he  had 
been  in  his  grave  ten  years,  by  the  contributions  of  this 
body  to  medical  science  within  seven  years  of  its  organiza- 
tion. Upon  such  disinterested  evidence,  such  full,  free,  and 
candid  confessions,  and  from  such  a  source,  may  rest  the 
claims  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  proof  of  the 
benefits  it  has  conferred  on  medicine.  A  most  active  and 
powerful  agent  in  disseminating  useful  medical  knowledge  on 
this  continent,  it  is  highly  probable  that  no  similar  institution 
has  ever  been  more  successful  in  carrying  out  its  chief  object 
— the  promotion  of  science — than  the  one  now  assembled  in 
this  hall. 

It  has  done  something,  perhaps  all  it  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education.  An 
influential  motive  calling  forth  this  organization,  was  the  pro- 
posed attempt  to  correct  the  defects  in  the  plan  of  instruction 
and  conferring  the  degree  then  generally  adopted  in  our  medi- 
cal colleges;  and  one  of  the  first  resolutions  passed,  even 
when  the  profession  had  assembled  in  convention,  was  the 
creation  of  a  committee  to  report  at  an  early  day  on  these  ex- 
citing subjects.  Improvement  in  the  system  of  teaching  medi- 
cine, and  a  change  in  the  power  granting  the  diploma,  if  not 
reformation  in  the  schools,  have  ever  since  agitated  the  pro- 
fession, and  consumed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of 
our  sessions.  The  only  power  to  control  the  economy  of  the 
colleges  which  this  body  possesses,  is  exclusively  moral,  ad- 
visory, or  recommendatory,  and  not  legislative  or  legal ;  and 
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while  it  may  be  true  tliat  no  set  of  resolutions  presented  by 
the  several  committees  have  been  fully  carried  into  effect,  still 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  important  changes  calculated  to  ad- 
vance medical  education  have  nevertheless  been  made.  At 
least  seven  jDrofessors  now  compose  the  faculty  in  all  our 
schools,  the  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  being  in  those  in 
which  the  science  is  taught  nine  consecutive  months.  Not 
less  than  a  period  of  four  full  months'  instruction  now  consti- 
tutes a  course  of  lectures,  and  even  this  is  exceeded  in  most 
of  the  institutions.  But  one  annual  course  is  now  dehvered 
with  scarce  an  exception,  and  an  intei^^al  is  thus  allowed  for 
reading  or  private  instruction.  The  association  has  clearly 
defined  what  shall  be  taught.  It  has  inquired  into  the  prac- 
tical operations  of  all  the  colleges  in  the  land ;  scrutinized  the 
general  condition  of  medical  teaching  in  every  State ;  com- 
pared it  with  that  of  the  most  enlightened  nations:  called  at- 
tention to  preliminary  education  and  declared  what  it  ought 
to  be ;  advised  higher  requisitions  and  a  more  rigid  examina- 
tion for  obtaining  the  degree ;  and  has,  by  its  free  discussions 
and  oft  reiterated  expressions  in  regard  to  the  business  of 
teaching  and  regulating  the  schools,  undoubtedly  prevented 
greater  abuses.  It  has  never  ceased  to  urge  at  every  meeting 
the  2Dressing  necessity  for  a  more  thorough  preparation  and 
greater  attainments  in  canchdates  for  the  honors  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

This  subject,  gentlemen,  is  one  upon  which  you  will  be 
called  to  take  action.  A  comixdttee  chosen  at  Isashville  is  to 
report  on  medical  education.  It  is  composed  of  gentlemen 
from  diiferent  sections,  who,  while  familiar  with  the  systems 
of  teaching  medicine  in  our  country,  are  yet  disconnected 
from  all  the  colleges.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  desirable  object 
to  settle  at  this  meeting  the  future  relation  of  the  schools  to 
this  association.  Our  sessions  then  might  become  less  educa- 
tional in  character,  and  hereafter  more  scientific.  And  at  the 
present  stage  of  our  proceedings,  after  all  that  has  been  said 
and  done  on  this  subject,  the  time  has  surely  arrived  for  a  de- 
cision. I  cannot  believe  the  colleges  have  any  interested 
motives  before  this  body :  they  of  all  others  should  be  the 
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last  to  oppose  a  more  tlioroiigli  cultivation  of  medicine,  and 
ought  by  such  a  course  to  become  unworthy  of  their  trust, 
and  unwelcome  members  of  a  great  national  congress  of  phy- 
sicians, whose  grand  design  is  to  promote  medical  science.  We 
have  now  reached  a  period  in  our  history  when  this  voluntary 
association  is  to  determine  what  medical  organizations,  be  they 
State,  county  or  city  societies,  hospitals,  boards  or  schools,  are 
entitled  to  be  represented  in  its  meetings.  It  alone  can,  of 
course,  prescribe  the  requisitions  for  its  own  delegates.  If 
created  to  improve  and  advance  medical  education,  (and  this 
is  in  accordance  with  its  own  expressed  declarations,)  then  it  is 
quite  certain  the  schools  must  be  controlled.  It  has  but  to 
speak  on  this  point  and  it  will  be  obeyed;  for  it  is  now  too 
late  for  any  physician  to  oppose,  or  any  medical  college  to  set 
at  defiance  the  moral  power  of  this  body. 

As  to  the  first  object  of  an  ethical  nature  over  which  the 
association  designed  to  exert  its  influence,  that  of  enlighten- 
ing and  directing  public  opinion  in  respect  to  the  duties,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  requirements  of  medical  men,  we  are  free 
to  confess  little  or  nothing  has  been  done.  ISI  or  is  there  much 
probability  that  any  great  change  will  soon,  if  ever,  be  effect- 
ed. The  work  itself,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  Utopian. 
How  is  it  possible  to  enlighten  or  direct  the  public  mind  on 
the  economy  of  a  science  which  it  practically  denies  to  exist? 
We  ought  to  recollect  that  the  time  has  not  long  passed  since 
grave  professors  in  our  colleges  signed  certificates  recommend- 
ing nostrums ;  or  what  was  done  even  last  year  in  London,  at 
Middlesex  Hospital,  by  its  regular  surgical  staff :  these  remi- 
niscences, however  unpleasant,  m.ay  serve,  somewhat  to  mode 
rate  our  indignation  against  those  who  would  insult  the  pro- 
fession, or  who  entertain  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  scientific 
acquirements  of  physicians,  even  at  the  present  day.  The 
profession  must  first  fully  comprehend  its  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  proper  and  special  qualifications  for  the  prac 
tice  of  medicine,  before  any  attempt  can  succeed  to  get  the 
pubKc  to  appreciate  what  these  are,  or  acknowledge  the  ethi- 
cal impropriety  of  employing  secret  remedies.  If  we  make 
no  distinction  between  the  regular  and  irregular  practitioner 
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between  the  physician  and  the  proprietor  of  a  nostrum,  we 
are  alone  censurable  that  two  such  opposite  characters  are  so 
generally  confounded  by  the  community.  Until  we  are  more 
honest,  more  united,  truer  to  ourselves  and  our  calhng,  and 
cultivate  a  proper  esprit  du  corps,  in  vain  is  it  to  expect  a 
change  in  public  opinion  regarding  medical  science.  To  pre- 
vent disease  or  relieve  the  sick  is  a  most  benevolent  and  hon- 
orable vocation,  and  when  one  conceals  for  selfish  ends  a  valu- 
able medicine,  he  ceases  to  be  honest  and  is  void  of  philan- 
thropy ;  for,  by  attempting  to  place  a  moneyed  valuation  upon 
pain  and  life,  he  becomes  a  trader  in  human  physical  suffer- 
ings ;  he  estimates  in  dollars  and  cents  the  groans  and  tears  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  He  may  profess  what  he  pleases,  but  his 
piety  is  not  of  the  Bible,  and  has  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  Christi- 
anity about  it,  for  that  teaches  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves.  Eschewing  politics,  and  seeking  no  aid  from  State  or 
church,  we  should  become  a  law  imto  ourselves,  or  rather  act 
above  all  law  save  the  divine,  since  it  is  quite  certain  we  alone 
must  protect  the  honor  of  the  medical  profession.  And  thank 
God,  standing  this  day,  the  proudest  of  my  life,  before  this 
goodly  assembly,  and  at  the  capital  of  our  common  country, 
I  can  announce  that  here,  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, it  may  with  safety  be  forever  confided.  By  its  recent 
acts,  proclaimed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
wide  domain,  this  body  has  denounced  all  fellowship  with 
irregular  practices,  and  erected  a  barrier  impassable  to  honor 
and  respectability. 

Havins:  learned  wisdom  from  a  more  careful  examination  of 
the  statistics  and  results  of  deformities  after  fractures,  the 
question  occurs  if  we  have  not  ourselves  unwittingly  made 
patients  expect  too  much  from  remedial  agents.  Disease  in 
itself  is  a  destructive  process,  which  we  can  only  prevent  or 
relieve,  and  as,  of  course,  we  cannot  create  or  restore,  should 
we  not,  therefore,  be  more  chary  of  the  little  word  "cure?" 
The  monument  erected  to  Ambrose  Pare,  the  father  of  sur- 
gery, bears  the  modest  inscription,  in  reference  to  the  wounds 
he  treated  "  Je  les pansay  et  Dieu  les  guan'ty^    Empirics  may 
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boast  that  thej  cure,  and  doctors  of  divinity  may  sustain 
them,  but  the  physician  knows  it  is  God  who  healeth  all  our 
diseases. 

On  that  branch  of  ethics  which  relates  to  ourselves — that  of 
encouraging  emulation  and  concert  of  action  among  physicians, 
and  fostering  friendly  intercourse  in  the  profession — the  asso- 
ciation has  been  eminently  successful.  It  has  far  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  in  overcoming  all  opposition ; 
in  creating  an  admirable  code,  now  adopted  everywhere  ;  in 
organizing  State,  county,  and  city  societies;  in  bringing 
together  physicians  from  the  remotest  parts  of  our  immense 
territory ;  in  awaking  the  whole  profession  to  its  true  interests ; 
and  in  blending  us  into  a  common  harmonious  fraternity. 
Without  law  or  authority,  but  by  moral  suasion  have  we 
been  united  as  one  man,  and  possess  this  day  the  power  to  be 
felt  over  this  entire  continent.  There  never  has  been  a  more 
propitious  period  for  medicine  in  America ;  never  greater  evi- 
dence of  vitality  and  extended  usefulness  in  our  ancient  and 
benevolent  calling ;  never  better  feeling  or  more  confidence 
of  success  than  now  by  our  united  effort  to  do  good  in  the 
great  cause  of  suffering  humanity. 

We  have  seen,  gentlemen,  how  much  this  association  has 
achieved  in  its  infancy  to  elevate  honorable  medicine.  A 
wide  field  for  scientific  investigation  is  before  u^ ;  much  terri- 
tory still  remains  to  be  redeemed;  the  wilderness  is  yet  to 
blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  leaves  to  be  gathered  for  the 
healing  of  nations.  The  hygienic  condition  of  the  nation,  of 
such  immense  interest  to  our  people — that  first,  all -important 
question,  ever  before  the  profession — the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease— is  to  be  improved.  We  are  to  search  after  truth,  and 
when  found  it  is  to  be  generously  applied  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  The  work  is  a  self-sacrificing  and  benevolent  one, 
but  it  is  grand  and  sublime,  even  God-like  ;  for  it  has  to  do 
with  pain  and  disease,  life  and  death;  and  we  rejoice  to  know 
that  whenever  or  wherever  called  upon,  the  members  of  our 
profession  and  of  this  association  have  never  failed  in  any 
duty,  and  have  been  faithful  to  the  end.  Yea,  many  of  them 
have  stood  alone*  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and 
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clieerfallj  laid  down  their  lives  to  stay  the  pestilence  and 
destroyer. 

The  very  waters  at  our  feet,  as  they  sweep  onwards  to  the 
ocean,  pass  in  sight  of  a  city  where  three  years  ago  no  less 
than  four-fifths  of  our  profession  in  that  community,  swelled, 
too,  as  their  ranks  had  been  by  volunteers  from  this  body, 
fell  manfully  contending  with  disease  and  death ;  and  on  a 
late  occasion,  when  one  of  our  steam -packets,  having  been 
injured  by  a  collision,  went  down  in  an  instant,  carrying  every 
soul  on  board  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  among  the  passen- 
gers was  a  member  of  this  association.  To  the  inquiry  where 
was  he  during  the  heart-rending  scenes  of  a  sinking  ship, 
freighted  with  human  lives,  promptly  came  the  affecting  and 
sublime  eulogy  from  one  who  knew  him  well,  that  so  long  as 
a  woman  or  child  remained  unprovdedfor  hef  never  left  the  ill- 
fated  Arctic.  How  near  akin  was  his  gallant  spirit  to  that  of  him, 
who,  during  a  subsequent  and  similar  occurrence,  after  seeing 
every  woman  and  child  committed  to  his  care  safely  rescued 
from  his  foundering  bark,  after  sending  the  last  parting  mes- 
sage to  his  family,  and  discharging  every  duty  without  one 
lingering  ray  of  hope,  calmly  assumed  his  commanding  posi- 
tion on  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  and  as  she  glided  from  under 
him  into  the  yawning  billows,  instinctively  uncovered  to  meet 
his-  fate  and  his  Grod.  While  the  wild  waves  are  sighing  a 
requiem  over  the  unseen  burying  places  of  those  illustrious 
dead,  the  benedictions  of  a  grateful  people  are  continually 
ascending  over  the  forty  graves  of  the  martyred  heroes  of 
Norfolk.  These  were  our  companions,  who  died  in  the  noble 
service  of  that  calling  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  which 
has  assembled  us  together. 

Grentlemen  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  we  have 
convened  for  important  purposes ;  great  events  are  before  us ; 
the  interests  of  humanity  are  here;  the  hopes  of  the  profes- 
sion are  in  this  meeting ;  the  eyes  of  the  medical  world  are 
upon  us.  May  we  then  so  act  in  view  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances, that  "The  skill  of  the  physician  shall  lift  up  his 
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head ;  and  in  tlie  siglit  of  great  men  he  shall  be  in  admira- 
tion." 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  association  were  voted  to  the 
president  for  his  able  and  instructive  address,  a  copy  of  whicli 
was  solicited  for  publication. 

Dr.  Grafton  Tyler,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  prize  essays,  reported  that  the  essays  received 
were  three  in  number,  each  of  which  had  been  examined  with 
great  care;  considering,  first,  the  intrinsic  merits  of  each 
essay,  and  then  their  merits  in  relation  to  each  other.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  "essay  on  the  clinical  study  of  the 
heart  sounds,  in  health  and  disease,"  bearing  the  motto : 
"  Glinica  clinice  demonstrandum.''^  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  "an  essay  on  vision  and  some  of  its  anomalies  as 
rendered  by  the  opthalmoscope,"  bearing  the  motto:  Dux 
liominum  medicus  cst.^'' 

Dr.  Tyler  then  proceeded  to  open  the  sealed  envelops 
bearing  the  above  named  mottoes,  and  containing  the  names 
of  the  writers  of  the  essays.  The  first  was  written  by  Dr. 
Austin  Flint,  of  Buffalo,  N'ew  York ;  and  the  second  by  Dr. 
Montrose  A.  Fallen,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond time  Dr.  Flint  has  won  this  distinguished  honor,  and  the 
third  time  that  it  has  been  awarded  to  Buffalo  since  the  asso- 
ciation was  organized,  eleven  years  ago. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  and 
adopted.  Doctors  Flint  and  Fallen  were  then  invited  to  give 
resumes  of  their  essays,  which  they  did. 

Dr.  Lindsley,  from  the  committee  of  arrangements,  then 
presented  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Nichols  to  visit  the  Insane 
Asylum,  and  another  from  Eev.  Mr.  McGuire  to  visit  George- 
town College. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  these  invitations 
Avere  accepted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  association  were  returned 
therefor. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  the  Hon.  Doctors  Fitch,  of 
Indiana,  Chaffee,  of  Massachusetts,  Clawson  and  Bobbins,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Shaw,  of  North  Carolina,  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  ex-commissioner  to  China,  were 
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elected  "members  by  invitation,"  and  requested  to  participate 
in  tlie  proceedings  of  the  association. 

On  motion,  Assistant  Surgeon  Frederick  A.  Eose,  of  the 
British  navy,  who  so  nobly  volunteered  his  services,  on  board 
the  United  States  ship  Susquehanna,  at  Port  Koyal,  and  who 
came  in  her  to  jS'ew  York,  devoting  himself  to  the  sick  crew, 
was  unanimously  elected  a  "member  by  invitation,"  and 
invited  to  take  a  seat  upon  the  platform.  [Applause.]  It 
was  announced  that  Dr.  Eose  had  left  the  city. 

Dr.  Francis  Gr.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  publication,  made  his  report,  showing  the 
expense  of  publishing  the  annual  volume. 

Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  his  annual 
report  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  showing  a  balance  on 
hand  of  $806.  Accompanying  the  treasurer's  report  was  a 
resolution  providing  that  the  back  volumes  on  hand,  when 
over  two  years  old,  shall  be  sold  at  two  dollars  a  volume,  and 
that  volumes  Y.,  YII.,  YIII.,  and  IX.,  of  w^hich  there  are  a 
surplus,  be  sold  at  $5  a  set  to  any  member. 

The  special  committee  on  medical  education,  of  which  Dr. 
G.  W.  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  is  chairman,  were  called  upon 
to  report.  There  was  no  response ;  and,  on  motion,  the  sub- 
_ject  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  nominations. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  medical 
literature,  asked  leave  to  defer  his  report  until  Wednesday, 
at  10  o'clock ;  which  was  granted. 

A  report  was  made  by  the  committee  on  nominations,  which 
was  accepted ;  and  the  association  then  elected  the  following 

OFFICERS: 

President,  Dr.  Harvey  Lindsley,  of  Washington  City.  Vice 
Presidents.  Drs.  W.  L.  Sutton,  of  Kentuckj';  Thomas  0. 
Edwards,  of  Iowa ;  Josiah  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire ;  and 
W.  C.  Y^arren,  of  Korth  Carolina.  Secretary.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Semmes,  of  Washington  City.  [The  other  Secretary  will  be 
elected  when  the  location  of  the  next  association  is  selected.] 
Treasurer,  Caspar  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Flint,  of  Xew  York,  Gross,  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  and  Gibbes,  of  South.  Carolina,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  conduct  the  President  elect  to  the  chair. 

Dr.  Liridsley,  having  been  introduced  to  the  association  by 
the  retiring  President,  Dr.  Eve,  made  a  few  pertinent  remarks, 
acknowledging  the  honor  as  the  highest  he  had  ever  been 
called  upon  to  receive,  and  the  highest  that  any  medical  man 
in  America  can  receive.  [Applause.]  Unaccustomed  to  pre- 
side over  so  large  a  body,  and  having  had  but  little  practice 
in  presiding  over  smaller  assemblages,  he  must  throw  himself 
upon  the  forbearance  of  the  association,  and  look  to  the  mem- 
bers for  support  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
[Applause.] 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  association  were  voted  to  the 
retiring  officers,  for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which 
they  have  discharged  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 
[Applause.] 

On  motion,  the  ex-Presidents  of  the  association  present 
were  invited  to  take  seats  on  the  platform. 

The  committee  on  medical  topography  and  epidemics  was 
called  by  States.  A  paper  from  the  member  from  Maine 
stated  that  he  will  report  next  year.  There  was  no  response 
from  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Pvhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
or  Massachusetts.  Dr  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  read  an  able 
report  on  New  Jersey,  and  the  association  then  adjourned 
until  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

EVENING  HOSPITALITIES. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  delegates,  and  the  ladies 
who  have  accompanied  them,  paid  a  visit  by  in"vdtation  to  the 
Executive  Mansion.  The  East  Eoom,  with  the  adjacent  suite 
of  drawing-rooms,  were  brilliantly  lighted,  and  were  filled  by 
about  five  hundred  gentlemen,  representing  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  a  hundred  or  more  ladies.  One  of  the  delegates 
had  seen  upwards  of  fourscore  years;  others  have  but  just 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  their  profession.  The  entire 
cabinet  was  present,  with  J.  B.  Henry,  Esq.,  Marshal  Selden, 
and  Commissioner  Blake. 
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From  the  Executive  Mansion  the  delegates  generally  pro- 
ceeded to  Georgetown,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained 
at  the  residences  of  Dr.  Grafton  Tyler,  at  the  corner  of  Gay 
and  Washington  streets,  and  of  Dr.  Riley,  No.  91  Gay  street. 


SECOND  DAY. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr. 
Harvey  Lindsley,  and  A.  J.  Semmes,  one  of  the  Secretaries, 
read  the  minutes  of  the  first  day's  proceedings ;  which  were 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Delafield,  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  first  officers  of  the  association,  was 
invited  to  take  a  seat  on  the  platform. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Atkinson,  of  Virginia,  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  was  received,  providing  that  no  person  shall 
be  recognized  as  a  member  or  admitted  as  a  delegate  at  meet- 
ings of  the  association  who  has  been  expelled  from  any  State 
or  local  medical  association,  until  relieved  action  of  such 
State  or  local  association.  [Applause.] 

Dr.  Atkinson  supported  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  in 
an  eloquent  speech,  contending  that  the  admission  of  any 
gentleman  who  has  been  rebuked  by  any  State  or  local 
association,  and  is  under  its  ban,  is  a  rebuke  to  that  associa- 
tion. He  urged  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment,  and  trusted 
that  until  the  constitution  be  so  amended  it  shall  be  the  rule 
of  action. 

Dr.  Bond,  of  Maryland,  asked  to  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  a  seat  read.  He  desired  information  as  to  the 
ethical  quahfications  for  membership. 

Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  stated  that,  as  by  the  constitu- 
tion it  was  necessary  to  have  amendments  lie  over  one  year, 
this  was  not  a  question  for  present  debate. 

The  President  decided  that  debate  was  not  in  order,  and 
the  amendment  was  accordingly  laid  on  the  table  for  consid- 
eration at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Dr.  Boyle,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements, 
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proposed  tlie  names  of  Doctors  Huff  and  Knight,  who  were 
elected  "members  by  invitation." 

REPORT  ON  MEDICAL  LITERATURE. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  medical  literature,  made  an  able  and  interesting  report. 
After  noticing  in  detail  the  periodical  literature  of  the  country, 
the  spirit  manifested  in  the  editorial  department  of  our  medi- 
cal journals  is  characterized  as  being  (with  a  few  exceptions) 
liberal,  honorable,  courteous,  and  just;  and  the  feelings  of 
fraternity  are  generally  cordial  and  warm.  Differences  of 
opinion  must  be  expected  occasionally  to  exist,  and  different 
interests  will  sometimes  come  in  collision ;  and,  while  this  is 
the  case,  the  imperfections  of  our  common  nature  will  be 
likely  to  produce  some  unpleasant  results.  But  the  bond  of 
union  produced  by  an  interest  in  a  common  cause,  and  that 
cause  so  noble  as  the  advancement  of  a  great  and  benevolent 
profession,  should  certainly,  as  it  usually  does,  smooth  down 
asperities,  and  preserve  that  courtesy  and  kindness  which  ever 
should  exist  between  gentlemen  and  brethren.  From  the 
contentions  existing  between  the  different  portions  of  our 
common  country,  and  which  have  so  deeply  affected  the 
political,  the  religious,  and  the  literary  periodicals,  the  medi- 
cal journals,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  kept  aloof;  and 
it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  influence  of  this  portion  of 
the  press,  combined  with  the  harmonizing  power  of  this 
association,  may  ever  be  exerted  for  the  promotion  of  union 
both  of  hearts  and  States.  [Applause.] 

The  American  medical  literature  of  the  past  year  was  then 
reviewed,  and  said  to  have  been  of  a  creditable  character, 
although  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  fruits  of  the  profes- 
sion are  more  practical  than  scientific.  The  new  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  was  noticed  and  complimented. 
The  works  auxiliary  to  medical  science,  issued  by  the  Federal 
government,  were  alluded  to,  and  the  example  of  the  army 
and  navy  surgeons  in  taking  meteorological  and  other  observa- 
tions commended  to  the  brethren  in  civil  life.  The  theses  on 
the  Parish-will  case  were  noticed  as  exhibiting  the  pre- 
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eminence  of  American  over  British  physicians.  [Applause.] 
Prof.  Agassiz  and  the  support  of  his  labors  by  the  American 
public  came  in  for  a  share  of  praise,  and  several  improvements 
in  medical  instruments  were  mentioned. 

In  closing  his  report,  Dr.  Palmer  presented  the  following 
resume  of  the  leading  positions  taken  by  the  committee :  The 
periodical  literature  of  the  United  States  is  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing great  abundance,  variety,  richness,  and  general  excel- 
lence ;  and,  though  still  possessing  defects,  is  constantly 
improving.  Many  of  the  contributions  are  of  great  weight 
and  value,  indicating  an  enterprising  and  industrious  profes- 
sion. Serious  defects  are  regarded  as  existing  in  the  review 
department,  arising  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  income  of 
the  journals  will  not  justify  pecuniary  disbursements  for 
Jiterary  labor,  and  editors  necessarily  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits cannot  command  the  time,  if  all  possessed  the  ability,  to 
do  the  work  thoroughly  and  well.  [Applause.] 

A  few  well  supported  journals  in  place  of  the  many,  but 
illy  sustained,  might  tend  to  correct  this  evil;  but  the  multi- 
plicity of  local  journals  is  considered  as  peculiary  beneficial, 
by  collecting  from  a  greater  variety  of  sources  a  larger  num- 
ber of  facts,  and  developing  the  powers  of  a  larger  number  of 
writers.  The  interests  of  this  part  of  our  literature  demand  a 
prompt  and  liberal  pecuniary  support. 

The  number  of  original  American  medical  works  is  increas- 
ing, and  their  character  is  improving,  and,  in  some  respects, 
particularly  in  practical  utility,  they  will  not  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  Europe ;  yet  serious  imperfections  exist, 
and  great  improvements  are  demanded.  Great  and  permanent 
improvements  in  medical,  as  in  general  literature,  must  be 
gradual,  depending  more  upon  the  advancement  of  education, 
of  taste,  and  intelligence,  than  upon  any  specific  measures 
which  may  be  adopted.  Still,  various  particular  measures, 
such  as  the  permanent  writing  of  medical  theses  during  pro- 
fessional pupilage,  and  keeping  systematic  records  of  cases 
when  in  practice,  would  do  very  much  in  hastening  an 
improvement.  But  for  the  greater  perfection  of  our  literature, 
we  must  wait  the  further  development  of  our  country,  and 
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for  those  changes  of  time  and  circumstances  which,  shall  pro- 
duce a  larger  number  of  devoted  savans  and  scholars,  placing 
them  in  situations  where  a  variety  of  absorbing  pursuits  shall 
not  prevent  the  concentration  of  great  talents  upon  a  compara- 
tively limited  range  of  subjects. 

On  the  subject  of  the  reprint  of  foreign  works,  it  is  held 
that,  while  the  free  circulation  of  the  best  class  of  these  works 
among  us  increases  the  knowledge  and  improves  the  taste  of 
the  masses  of  the  profession,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
production  of  the  higher  order  of  original  works ;  and  that 
the  moral  obligation  of  our  government  to  join  with  Great 
Britain  in  the  enactment  of  an  international  copy -right  law  is 
by  no  means  clearly  established. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  say  that  if,  as  sentinels 
placed  upon  the  walls  of  our  Medical  Zion,  they  are  asked  in 
relation  to  its  literature,  '''•What  of  the  night the  response 
must  be,  "  The  morning  cometh  f  The  darkness  which  has 
hung  over  that  literature  is  breaking  away.  There  is  at  least 
dawning  in  the  East,  and  though  the  chariot  of  day  may  roll 
on  but  slowly,  the  full  effulgence  will  come  at  last.  [Con- 
tinued applause.] 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
published. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Bozman,  of  Alabama,  was  elected  a  "mem- 
ber by  invitation." 

REPORT  ox  MEDICAL  EDUCATION". 

Dr.  James  E.  Wood,  chairman  of  a  special  committee  on 
medical  education,  made  a  lengthy  repoit,  discussing:  1st, 
primary  medical  schools ;  2d,  the  number  of  professorships 
in  medical  colleges ;  8d,  the  length  and  number  of  terms  dur- 
ing the  year ;  4th,  the  requisite  qualifications  for  graduation ; 
5th,  such  other  subjects  of  a  general  character  as  to  give  uni- 
formity to  our  medical  system.  Having  reviewed  these 
propositions  at  length,  the  committee  have  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

1st.  Primary  medical  schools  should  be  encouraged ;  but, 
as  office  instruction  will  continue  to  be  sought  by  students, 
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practitioners  should  either  give  them  necessary  advantages  of 
demonstrations,  illustrations,  and  recitations,  or  if  not  pre- 
pared to  do  so,  they  should  refer  them  to  such  primary 
schools,  or  medical  men,  as  will  give  them  proper  instruction. 

2d.  The  number  of  professorships  should  not  be  less  than 
seven,  viz :  a  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Microscopy,  Physi- 
ology and  Pathology,  Chemistry,  Surgery,  Practical  Medicine, 
Obstetrics,  and  Materia  Medica. 

3d.  There  should  be  but  one  term  annually,  which  should 
commence  about  the  1st  of  October,  and  close  with  the  March 
following,  thus  lengthening  the  term  to  six  months.  The 
commencement  of  the  term,  in  October,  should  be  uniform  in 
all  the  colleges  throughout  the  country.  During  the  session 
there  should  never  be  more  than  four  lectures  given  daily. 

■ith.  The  qualifications  for  graduation,  in  addition  to  those 
now  required  by  the  schools,  should  be  a  liberal  primary  edu- 
cation, and  attendance  upon  a  course  of  clinical  instruction  in 
a  regularly  organized  hospital. 

In  order  to  give  our  medical  colleges  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  recommendations  here  advanced,  and  that  this  body 
may  have  the  advantage  of  their  wisdom  and  their  mature 
views,  before  any  definite  action  is  taken  upon  them,  your 
committee  submit  to  the  association  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved^  That  the  several  medical  colleges  of  the  United 
States  be  reqested  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be 

held  at  on  the  day  of  for  the  purpose  of 

devising  a  uniform  system  of  medical  education. 

Resolved^  That  the  present  report  of  the  special  committee 
on  medical  education  be  referred  to  such  convention  for  its 
consideration. 

Resolved,  That  said  convention  of  delegates  from  the  seve- 
ral colleges  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  submit  to 
the  meeting  of  this  association  in  May,  1859,  the  result  of 
their  deliberations. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  publication,  the  accompanying  resolution  being  laid 
on  the  table. 
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The  committee  on  nominations  reported  Louisville,  Ky.,  as 
the  place  of  meeting  in  1859,  and  nominated  Dr.  S.  S.  Bemis, 
of  that  city,  as  second  secretary.  They  also  nominated  the 
following  standing  committees : 

Committee  on  Publication — Dr.  Gumey  Smith,  Pa.,  chair- 
man; Drs.  Caspar  Wistar,  Pa.;  A.  J.  Semmes,  D.  C;  S.  M. 
Bemis,  Ky.;  S.  L.  HoUinsworth,  Pa.;  S.  Lewis,  Pa.;  H.  F. 
Askew,  Del. 

Committee  on  Medical  Literature — Dr.  John  Watson,  N.  Y., 
chairman ;  Drs.  L.  A.  Smith,  N.  J.;  C.  G.  Comegys,  Ohio ; 
R.  W.  Gibbs,  S.  C;  W.  M.  McPheeters,  Mo. 

Committee  on  Prize  Essays — Dr.  J.  B.  Flint,  N.  Y.,  chair- 
man ;  Drs.  M.  Goldsmith,  N.  J.;  H.  Miller,  Ky.;  Calvin  West, 
Ind. 

Committee  on  Medical  Education — Dr.  G.  W.  Norris,  Pa., 
chairman;  Drs.  A.  H.  Luce,  Ills.;  E.  R.  Henderson,  S.  C; 
G.  R.  Grant,  Tenn.;  T.  S.  Powell,  Ga. 

Gommitte  of  Arrangements — R.  J.  Breckenridge,  Ky.,  chair- 
man; Drs.  G.  W.  Ronald,  B.  M.  Wible,  D.  W.  Goodall,  D.  D. 
Thompson,  N.  B.  Marshall,  G.  W.  Burglass,  R.  C.  Hewett, 
and  A.  B.  Cook,  all  of  Kentucky. 

The  report  was  accepted,  the  nominations  were  confirmed, 
and  the  committee  received  permission  to  sit  again. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Buffalo,  the  resolutions 
attached  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Medical  Education 
were  taken  from  the  table. 

Dr.  Watson  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
consider  the  resolutions  and  report  to-morrow. 

Dr.  Bond  thought  that  the  subject  had  already  been 
sufficiently  discussed.  It  had  been  brought  up  year  after 
year,  occupying  much  of  the  time  of  the  association,  and  he 
trusted  that  it  would  receive  immediate  consideration. 

Dr.  Davis,  of  Illinois,  wished  to  have  the  subject  made  a 
special  order  for  some  time  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention. 

Dr.  Rogers,  of  New  York,  wished  to  have  the  report  prin- 
ted, that  all  might  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  and 
the  propositions  which  it  embodies. 
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Dr.  Wood  defended  his  report  as  a  conservative  report,  just 
alike  to  tlie  professors  and  to  tlie  laymen.  He  did  not  believe 
that  any  good  could  arise  from  a  furtlier  discussion  of  the 
subject.  Kone  had  arisen  in  years  past — none  could  arise 
now.  It  "was  a  bill  of  conciliation  and  of  adjustment.  Lay- 
men of  the  profession  merited  censure  for  sending  men  to  col- 
lege not  qualified  for  the  profession,  and  colleges  merited  cen- 
sure for  sending  men  out  not  qualified  to  practice  the  heahng 
art.  [Applause.]  He  approved  of  the  motion  of  Dr.  Watson, 
that  the  report  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  delegates  from 
colleges. 

A  debate  on  a  call  for  the  previous  question  of  Dr.  Wat- 
son's resolution  then  ensued,  in  which  several  gentlemen 
joined,  each  one  apparently  having  a  different  idea  of  "parlia- 
mentary law,"  and  neither  of  them  displaying  a  very  correct 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  was  remarked  by  an  old  mem- 
ber of  the  association  that  "  parhamentary  discussions  must 
be  a  local  epide^nicJ'' 

The  report  was  finally  referred  to  a  select  committee,  to  be 
composed  of  one  member  from  each  delegation  representing 
a  medical  college  or  school. 

On  motion,  thanks  were  voted  to  the  late  secretary,  Dr. 
Foster,  and  his  successor,  Dr.  Bemis,  took  his  seat. 

Dr.  Hamm,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  for  the  purpose  of  reconsidering  the  resolution  of  Dr. 
Condie,  accepting  the  apology  tendered  by  Dr.  Bryan.  The 
vote  upon  suspending  the  rules  stood — ayes  111,  noes  82. 
The  president  ruled  that  a  two-third  vote  was  necessary,  and 
decided  the  question  as  lost. 

An  appeal  was  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  chair,  and 
the  decision  was  not  sustained.  A  vote  was  then  taken,  and 
the  resolution  accepting  the  apology  of  Dr.  Bryan  was  recon- 
sidered by  a  vote  of — yeas  142,  nays  70. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  connect  the  resolution  with 
that  accepting  the  apology  of  Dr.  Eeese,  but  it  was  decided 
that  it  would  first  be  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  resolution 
reconsidered,  and  it  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  member  from  New  Jersey  hoped  that  the  McClintock 
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case  would  be  brought  fairly  and  squarely  before  the  associ- 
ation, and  that  gentleman  would  be  made  to  '*  face  the  music." 
It  was  useless  to  cloak  it,  or  to  attempt  to  dodge  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Dr.  Beck,  of  Indiana,  moved  an  indefinite  postponement 
of  the  whole  subject. 

Other  gentlemen  rose  to  speak,  but  the  president  decided 
that  a  motion  to  postpone  was  not  debatable. 

Dr.  Jewell  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  and  protested  against 
being  "gagged.''  [The president  here  reversed  his  decision.] 
Dr.  Jewell  said  that  the  action  of  the  day  previous  was  re- 
gretted, and  that  gentlemen  had  acted  hastily.  Many,  who 
at  first  sight  voted  to  accept  the  appologies,  now  regretted 
having  done  so. 

Dr.  Hamm,  of  Philadelphia,  explained  the  action  of  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  and  began  to  read  a  re- 
monstrance from  it,  which  he  desired  to  incorporate  into  his 
speech. 

Dr.  Biddle  objected  to  the  reading  of  this  remonstrance,  as 
a  violation  of  plighted  faith. 

It  was  here  moved  and  decided  that  the  association  go  into 
"committee  of  the  whole,"  and  Dr.  Edwards  of  Ohio,  was 
called  to  the  chair. 

A  member  hoped  there  would  be  no  rules  of  order  except 
what  the  chair  would  prescribe. 

The  Chair.    "  I  will  prescribe  enough."  [Laughter.] 

Another  member  inquired  if  it  would  be  proper  to  discuss 
the  remonstrance  ?  The  Chair.  "A  gentlemen  who  has  the 
floor  can  discuss  anything  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  [Laugh- 
ter and  applause.] 

The  remonstrance  was  then  read.  It  was  a  long  document, 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  recommendation  by  Dr. 
Eeese  of  Dr.  McClintock  for  a  position  in  Blockley  Hospital, 
after  the  last-named  gentleman  had  been  guilty  of  selling- 
quack  nostrums,  and  had  thus  committed  an  offense  against 
the  ethics  of  the  profession. 

Dr.  Humphries,  of  Indiana,  moved  that  each  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole  be  restricted  to  five  minutes,  allow- 
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ing  Dr.  Eeese  whatever  time  he  wished  to  defend  himself  in. 

Dr.  Phelps  showed  that  a  ten-minutes  rule  was  now  in  force. 
Dr.  Cox  moved,  as  an  amendment,  to  make  the  time  fifteen 
minutes ;  which  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  original  motion 
of  Dr.  Humi^hries  was  then  carried. 

Dr.  Eeese  then  ascended  the  platform,  and  made  a  state- 
ment of  his  position  from  the  commencement  of  the  contro- 
versy. He  considered  his  apology  of  the  day  j)revious  a 
satisfactory  one,  but  was  willing  to  make  it  more  so  if  it  was 
objected  to.  He  had  not  brought  the  subject  before  the  asso- 
ciation ;  but  had  been  given  to  understand  that  if  he  made 
the  apology  which  he  had  made,  the  remonstrance  would  not 
be  ofiered.  During  his  remarks  there  was  a  demand  for  the 
reading  of  the  apology  ;  which  was  read  as  follows : 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion: The  undersigned,  one  of  the  ^dce  presidents  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  having,  during  the  inter\^al 
since  our  last  annual  meeting,  certified  to  the  professional  fit- 
ness for  the  charge  of  the  Blockley  Hospital,  at  Philadelphia, 
of  an  individaal  who  had  been  expelled  from  this  body  for  a 
violation  of  our  code  of  ethics,  after  consultation  with  the 
other  officers,  and  yielding  to  the  advice  of  other  personal 
friends,  desires  to  say  to  the  association  now  assembled — 

1st.  That,  in  giving  said  certificate,  he  was  prompted  solely 
by  motives  of  sympathy  and  humanity  to  a  fallen  brother, 
who  had  been  a  personal  friend  prior  to  his  offense ;  and  that 
he  did  not  realize,  acting  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
that  his  individual  act  could  be  construed  by  the  profession 
as  indicating  hostility  to  his  brethren. 

2d.  That  while  his  own  mind  is  clear  that  his  certificate 
contained  only  the  truth,  and  that,  under  his  peculiar  relations 
to  the  party  concerned,  he  could  not  withhold  his  certificate  of 
medical  qualification,  consistent  with  conscience  and  duty, 
yet  he  is  ready  to  concede  that  he  had  no  abstract  right  to 
relieve  the  party  froi^  the  censure  of  the  association  until  this 
body  had  restored  him  to  his  fellowship. 

8d.  That,  so  far  from  intending  any  disrespect  to  the  asso- 
ciation, or  to  its  act  of  discipline,  the  undersigned  had  publicly 
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sustained  and  defended  both.  He  therefore  disclaims  the 
inference  from  his  certificate,  that  he  intended  to  recommend 
to  a  high  professional  office  a  man  whom  the  association  had 
excluded,  and  thereby  nullify  the  action  of  this  body. 

And,  finally,  with  these  statements  and  disclaimers,  the 
undersigned,  while  retaining  his  own  opinion  of  the  rectitude 
of  his  motives,  and  of  his  duty,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  is  nevertheless  prepared  to  defer  to  the 
judgment  of  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  his  friends,  that  he 
erred  in  doing  what  he  had  no  right  to  do,  in  view  of  his  offi- 
cial position  in  the  association,  and  is  hence  called  upon  to 
offer  this  explanation  and  apology  to  his  brethren. 

(Signed)  David  M.  Reese. 

It  was  moved  to  refer  the  apology  and  remarks  of  Dr.  Reese 
to  a  special  committee  of  seven,  to  report  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Dr.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster,  and  other  gentlamen  urged 
delay. 

Dr.  Payne,  of  Virginia,  asked  permission  to  relate  an  anec- 
dote. He  was  reminded  of  two  old  Quakers,  one  of  whom 
kept  a  store,  while  the  other  practiced  law — both  were  mem- 
bers of  a  temperance  society,  and  it  was  generally  thought 
that  the  lawyer  did  not  always  keep  his  pledge.  One  wet, 
cold  day  a  negro  man  went  to  the  Quaker's  store,  and  the 
good  man  gave  him  a  drink  of  brandy.  This  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  temperance  society,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  offender  should  be  severely  reprimanded.  The  lawyer 
was  selected  to  carry  out  this  sentence,  and,  taking  the  store- 
keeper into  the  woods,  he  thus  addressed  him :  "  Jeemes  thee 
should  be  more  circumspect ! "    [Continued  laughter.] 

Dr.  Condie,  of  Philadelphia,  wished  to  say  that  he  had 
offered  the  resolution  in  good  faith,  but  he  denied  that  he  had 
made  propositions  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  or  that 
the  Philadelphia  committee  had. 

Dr.  Bowling,  of  Tennessee,  said  that  there  was  no  question 
of  veracity.  Gentlemen  on  either  side  were  correct.  He  had 
heard  of  misunderstanding,  and  of  probable  difficulty,  and  had 
earnestly  endeavored  to  arrange  it.  He  told  Dr.  Reese  that  if 
he  had  made  an  apology  the  remonstrance  would  not  be  pre- 
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sented,  because  he  had  understood  gentlemen  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  say  so.  But  he  was  now  aware  that  those  gentle- 
men did  not  in  any  way  pledge  the  Philadelphia  county  med- 
ical society. 

Dr.  Condie  hoped  that  a  committee  would  be  appointed  to 
give  the  subject  a  careful  consideration. 

Dr.  Cox,  of  Maryland,  after  complimenting  Dr.  Eeese  as  an 
able  practitioner  and  an  experienced  editor,  whose  labors  have 
been  of  great  value  to  the  profession  and  to  the  country,  said 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  statement  full  and  satisfactory. 
The  offence  was  not  an  unpardonable  one,  but  the  violation  of 
that  code  of  ethics  which  is  the  life  of  the  profession  should 
be  properly  atoned  for.  [Applause.]  The  apology  was  good 
enough,  but  it  carried  as  its  sting  the  mental  reservation  which 
Dr.  Eeese  persists  in.  Nay,  in  his  journal,  issued  simultane- 
ously with  this  meeting,  and  circulated  here,  he  says:  "Hav- 
ing done  right  in  certifying  to  the  labors  of  our  quondam 
friend  McClintock,  we  resented  the  unmerited  censures  of  our 
Philadelphia  brethren."  This  completely  stultifies  the  effect 
of  the  apology. 

Dr.  Ira  Koche,  of  Philadelphia,  explained  his  action  and 
that  of  the  Philadelphia  county  society  in  the  matter. 

Dr.  Paine,  of  Vermont,  Dr.  Cox,  and  Dr.  Bond  made  some 
rather  sharp  remarks.  Dr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  thought 
that  Dr.  Eeese  had  but  to  admit  that  he  had  done  wrong,  and 
ask  pardon  without  any  mental  reservation. 

Dr.  Eeese  said  that  he  had  intended  to  make  a  satisfactory 
apology.  Such  was  his  earnest  wish  and  desire,  and  he  wished 
to  frankly  state  that  he  had  no  mental  reservation,  neither  did 
he  attempt  to  conceal  anything.  He  made  the  statement 
which  had  been  read  without  reservation  and  without  evasion. 
[Applause.] 

Dr.  Conte  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction,  as  did  numerous 
other  gentlemen,  several  crossing  to  where  Dr.  Eeese  was 
sitting  and  shaking  hands  with  him. 

The  committee  of  the  whole  then  rose,  and  the  chairman 
reported  to  the  president  that  the  committee  had  heard  and 
discussed  the  apology  of  Dr.  Eeese,  and  that  they  considered 
that  it  was  "ample,  full,  complete,  and  satisfactory." 
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On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  received  and 
adopted. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Brvan  then  came  up,  when  it  was  sugges- 
ted that  his  apology  should  be  in  writing.  He  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  make  one  as  ample  as  was  that  of  Dr.  Keese. 

Dr.  Reese  then  drafted  an  apology,  but  several  gentlemen 
insisted  that  he  should  insert  the  word  "regret."  Dr.  Reese 
declined,  stating  that  no  gentleman  would  apologize  for  that 
which  he  did  not  regret,  and  that  he  would  never  be  dictated 
to  by  any  gentleman,  even  if  the  prison-door  stood  open  on 
his  right  hand,  and  the  stake  was  at  his  left  hand. 

Dr.  Wood  (who  was  greeted  with  loud  applause)  stated  that 
he  had  been  with  the  side  which  had  offered  the  apology,  but 
he  did  not  consider  the  apology  complete  without  the  inser- 
tion of  the  word  "regret." 

Drs.  Bonner,  Clark  of  New  Jersey,  Hard  of  Illinois,  Parker 
of  New  York,  and  other  gentlemen  participated  in  an  exciting 
debate  on  the  necessity  of  having  the  word  "regret"  inserted. 

Dr.  Reese  added  the  following  sentence:  "  and  regrets  that 
he  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  brethren."  This  was 
not  favorably  received. 

Dr.  Boyle,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements, 
here  announced  that  arrangements  had  been  made  by  which 
delegates  who  had  purchased  tickets  on  their  way  to  the  con- 
vention over  the  following  roads  could  return  free  by  exhib- 
iting their  cards  of  membership :  Pennsylvania,  Wilmington 
and  Manchester,  Hlinois  Central,  Northeastern  South  Carolina, 
and  Richmond  and  Petersburg. 

The  apology  of  Dr.  Reese  was  again  taken  up,  and  discus- 
sed with  spirit,  although  there  was  no  manifestation  of  bad 
feeling  on  either  side.   At  length  he  presented  the  following : 

"  The  undersigned  regrets  that  he  certified  to  the  profes- 
sional qualifications  for  Blockley  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  of  an 
expelled  mem.ber  of  this  body,  and  hereby  offers  this  apology 
for  his  departure  from  the  ethical  code." 

This  was  received  with  loud  applause,  and,  on  motion  of 
Dr.  White,  accepted  as  an  ample  and  satisfactory  apology. 

Dr.  Bryan  submitted  a  similar  apology,  which  was  also 
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accepted,  and  tlien  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-day  at 
nine  o'clock,  a.  m.,  evidently  well  pleased  that  this  question 
was  finally  disposed  of. 

HOSPITALITIES. 

At  five  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  delegates  went  in  omnibuses  pro- 
vided for  their  use  to  Greorgetown  College,  by  invitation  of 
the  faculty.  After  examining  this  fine  institution,  which 
commands  a  magnificent  view,  and  visiting  its  fine  library, 
museum,  and  apparatus-room,  the  party  were  hospitably  en- 
tertained ;  after  which  they  returned  to  this  city.  In  the 
evening  there  were  entertainments  given  them  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Thomas  Miller,  246  F  street;  Dr.  Wm.  P.  John- 
son, 466  Seventh  street ;  and  Dr.  A.  Y.  P.  Garnett,  465  Ninth 
street. 


THIRD  DAY. 

The  president.  Dr.  Lindsley,  called  the  association  to  order 
at  half-past  nine  o'clock.  The  secretary  not  having  his  min- 
utes in  readiness,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  day  pre- 
vious was  dispensed  with. 

Dr.  Grant,  of  Kew  York,  asked  leave  to  present  a  com- 
plaint against  the  Kew  York  Medical  College,  but  upon  in- 
formation by  Dr.  Edwards  that  a  committee  on  ethics  would 
be  recommended  by  the  nominating  committee,  he  withdrew 
his  request. 

The  minutes  were  then  read.  Several  proposals  to  amend 
them  were  made,  and  either  ruled  out  of  order  or  withdrawn. 

The  appointment  during  last  year  of  Dr.  Geo.  Haywood,  of 
Boston,  as  a  delegate  to  represent  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation in  kindred  societies  in  Europe,  was  announced  by 
Dr.  Eve. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  from  the  committee  of  delegates  from  medi- 
cal schools  and  colleges,  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of 
the  special  committee  on  medical  colleges,  reported  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolution : 
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Fully  appreciating  the  value  and  importance  of  the  resolu- 
tion under  which  they  were  appointed,  but  a  majority  of  the 
gentlemen  constituting  this  committee  not  being  authorized 
by  the  medical  faculties  of  the  several  colleges  with  which  we 
are  connected  to  act  as  their  representatives  in  this  matter, 
and  therefore  regarding  it  quite  impossible  to  secure  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  in  the  interim  of  the  meetings  of  the 
association :  therefore — 

Resolved^  That  we  recommend  to  all  the  medical  colleges 
entitled  to  a  representation  in  this  body  that  they  appoint 
delegates,  especially  instructed  to  represent  them  in  a  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Louisville  on  Monday,  the  day  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  convention  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
for  the  year  1859,  at  ten  o'clock,  at  such  place  as  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  shall  designate. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  passed ;  after  which  several  gentlemen  claimed  the  floor, 
but  the  president  decided  that  the  reports  of  special  commit- 
tees were  in  order,  the  reports  of  committees  on  medical  topo- 
graphy and  epidemics  having  previously  been  referred  to  the 
committee  on  publication  without  reading. 

Dr.  Foster  Jenkins,  of  New  York,  read  a  report  on  the 
spontaneous  umbilical  hemorrhage  of  the  newly  born ;  which 
was  read  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  publication. 

MAERIAGES  OF  CONSANGUINITY. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Bemis,  of  Kentucky,  read  an  able  and  learned 
report  on  the  "influence  of  marriages  of  consanguinity  upon 
offspring,"  from  which  we  extract  the  following  valuable  sta- 
tistical information : 

Your  reporter  has  made  great  effort  to  ascertain  the  proxi- 
mate per  centage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  to  oui- 
asylums  who  are  the  descendants  of  blood  intermarriages. 
This  effort  has  not  been  successful  from  the  difficulty  princi- 
pals of  such  institutions  find  in  gaining  the  requisite  facts. 
Parents  are  often  sensative  on  this  score ;  and  it  is  a  delicate 
matter  for  principals  to  attempt  investigations  which  the  friends 
of  the  beneficiaries  suppose  to  be  unauthorized  by  the  regula- 
tions of  their  various  institutions. 
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I  feel,  however,  that  my  researches  give  me  authority  to 
say,  that  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  over 
five  per  cent,  of  the  bhnd,  and  near  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
idiotic  in  our  State  institutions  as  subjects  of  those  defects, 
are  the  offspring  of  kindred  parents. 

Aside  from  the  facts  which  I  have  gained  by  corresponding 
with  gentlemen  who  have  given  close  attention  to  these  points, 
a  curious  but  perfectly  legitimate  process  of  computation  con- 
firms me  in  the  opinion  that  those  estimates  are  very  nearly 
correct.  The  classes  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  give  787  marriages  of 
cousins,  246  of  which  have  given  issue  to  deaf  and  dumb, 
blind,  idiotic,  or  insane  children.  Admitting  the  same  ratio 
to  prevail,  the  Ohio  report,  which  contains  157  marriages  of 
cousins,  followed  by  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  or  insane 
ofispring,  would  indicate  the  existence  of  832  other  marriages 
of  cousins  in  the  same  population  not  followed  by  such  de- 
fects. The  counties  which  furnish  this  151  marriages,  as 
above,  and  are  supposed  to  comprise  in  their  limits  332  unre- 
ported marriages,  making  a  total  of  483,  contained  in  1850  a 
population  of  1,528,186.  If  the  same  ratio  be  supposed  to 
exist  throughout  the  Union  there  would  be  found  to  the 
twenty  millions  of  white  inhabitants  six  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  marriages  of  cousins,  giving  birth  to 
3,909  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  and  insane  children,  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Deaf  and  dumb   1,116 

Blind   648 

Idiotic     1,854 

Insane   299 

Then,  if  the  figures  of  the  last  United  States  census  still 
applied  to  our  population,  there  would  now  be  found  in  the 
Union — 

9,136  deaf  and  dumb,  of  whom  1,116,  or  12.8  per  cent.,  are 
children  of  cousins. 

7,978  blind,  of  whom  648,  or  08.1  per  cent.,  are  children  of 
cousins. 

14,257  idiotic,  of  whom  1.844,  or  12.93  per  cent.,  are  chil- 
dren of  cousins. 
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14,972  insane,  of  whom  299,  or  01.9  per  cent.,  are  children 
of  cousins. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  gentlemen  of  this  association  to  this 
calculation  of  probabilities,  either  to  confute  or  confirm  it  by 
any  facts  in  their  possession. 

A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  tables  of  my  report  will 
suffice  to  show  that  iDari-passu  with  the  increment  of  the  same 
blood  the  sum  of  defects  of  offspring  is  likewise  increased. 
Classes  D  and  Gr  present  exceptions  to  this  rule.  As  it  regards 
D,  the  supposed  reason  for  this  deviation  has  been  already 
stated,  namely :  that  its  mortahty  list  is  so  large ;  while  class 
G-  presents  so  few  observations  as  to  satisfy  ns  that  they 
attracted  notice  solely  because  of  their  unfavorable  results. 

STONE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the 
annual  meeting  at  Richmond,  in  May,  1852,  to  procure  a  stone 
with  a  suitable  inscription,  to  be  inserted  in  the  Washington 
National  Monument,  made  a  final  report.  It  stated  that  Mr. 
Haldy,  a  marble  mason  of  the  city  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
had  in  his  employment  a  young  man,  Mr.  J.  Augustus  Beck, 
a  native  of  Litiz,  Pennsylvania,  who  had  given  unmistakable 
evidence  of  genius  as  a  sculptor.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  lamented  Dr.  A.  L.  Pierson,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts  (made 
at  the  meeting  in  New  York,  just  ten  days  before  his  death), 
the  design  of  the  celebrated  painting  of  Girodet-Tricoson,  rep- 
resenting Hippocrates  refusing  the  presents  of  the  Persian 
King,  Artaxerxes,  and  his  invitation  to  leave  Greece,  and 
reside  and  practice  among  her  enemies,  was  selected.  This 
was  sculptured  upon  a  block  of  Yermont  marble,  with  the 
motto,  ^^Vincet  Amor  Patriae, and  the  stone  is  now  at  the 
monument  grounds.  The  entire  expense  was  $1,000,  of  which 
one-half  was  paid  to  the  young  artist.  The  amount  con- 
tributed by  members  individually  was  $501  SO ;  the  balance 
was  voted  from  the  treasury  of  the  society.  Accompanying 
the  report  was  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Washington 
National  Monument  Association,  and  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
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the  railroad  companies  by  whose  liberality  the  stone  was 
brought  to  Washington,  free  of  charge.  The  report  was 
accepted,  and  the  resolution  was  passed. 

REPORT  OX  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM. 

Dr.  Palmer,  of  Buffiilo,  read  a  report,  made  by  Dr.  E. 
Andrews,  of  Chicago,  111.,  on  the  "functions  of  different  portions 
of  the  cerebellum,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  abbreviated 
report : 

The  cerebellum  is  divisible  into  three  lobes,  one  median 
and  two  lateral. 

The  muscular  system  of  most  animals  is  divisible  into  two 
'  groups,  viz:  those  which  act  upon  the  anterior  extremities 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  trunk,  and  those  which  move 
the  posterior  extremities  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
trunk. 

The  report  shows  that  there  is  a  direct  ratio  between  the 
strength  and  bulk  of  the  anterior  group  of  muscles  and  the 
size  of  the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum. 

Also,  that  the  lateral  lobes  manifest  a  double  ratio,  their 
size  being  as  to  the  strength  of  the  posterior  group  of  muscles, 
and  also  as  to  the  size  of  the  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum. 

It  is  inferred  that  the  action  of  the  cerebellum  is  to  excite 
motion,  and  not  merely  to  co-ordinate  it ;  that  the  influence  of 
the  median  lobe  is  chiefly  expended  upon  the  anterior  group 
of  muscles,  and  that  the  action  of  the  lateral  lobes  is  in  some 
manner  double,  part  of  their  influence  acting  upon  the  pos- 
terior group  of  muscles,  and  part  of  it  having  some  relation  to 
mentaj  power,  whose  exact  nature  is  not  yet  understood. 

The  facts  and  arguments  are  drawn  from  comparative 
anatomy,  and  illustrated  with  outline  drawings. 

Dr.  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  read  a  report  on  the  "nervous 
concomitants  of  febrile  diseases,"  which  was  accepted,  and 
referred  to  the  committee  of  publication. 

Dr.  J.  Marion  Simms,  of  New  York  city,  read  an  abstract 
.  of  his  report  on  the  treatment  and  of  the  results  of  obstructed 
labor,  illustrated  with  a  series  of  magnified  illustrations.  The 
Doctor  seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  his  subject,  and  was 
frequently  applauded. 
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Dr.  Stephenson,  of  New  York,  read  an  interesting  abstract 
of  his  report  on  "the  treatment  best  adapted  to  each  variety 
of  cataract,  with  the  method  of  operation,  place  of  selection, 
time,  age,  &c."  Dr.  Stephenson  is  the  surgical  director  of  the 
New  York  Opthalmic  Hospital,  an  institution  which  relieves 
hundreds  every  year  from  sufferings  with  diseases  of  the  eye, 
besides  enabling  pupils  to  receive  invaluable  instructions. 

On  motion,  other  reports  were  called  for,  read  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  to  the  committee  of  publication. 

COMMITTEES  FOR  THE  ENSUING-  YEAE. 

Dr.  Edwards,  from  the  committee  of  nomination,  offered 
the  following  list  of  committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  which 
was  accepted,  and  the  committees  were  chosen : 

Special  Committee  on  the  Microscope.-- — Drs.  Holsten  of  Ohio, 
Dalton  of  New  York,  Hutchinson  of  Indiana,  Stout  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Ellis  of  Massachusetts. 

Special  Committee  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. — Drs.  Smith  of 
New  York,  Hamilton  of  Buffalo,  Crosby  of  ISIew  Hampshire, 
Purple  of  New  York,  and  Mulford  of  New  Jersey. 

Committee  on  Quarantine — Drs.  Harris  of  New  York,  Mori- 
arty  of  Massachusetts,  La  Eoche  of  Pennsylvania,  Wragg  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Fenner  of  St.  Louis. 

Committee  on  Surgical  Pathology — Dr.  James  E.  Wood,  of 
New  York,  chairman. 

Committee  on  Diseases  and  Mortality  of  Boarding  Schools — Dr. 
C.  P.  Mallengly,  of  Kentucky,  chairman. 

Committee  on  the  various  Surgical  Operations  for  the  relief  of 
Defective  Vision — Dr.  Montrose  A.  Pallen,  of  St.  Louis,  chair- 
man. 

Committee  on  Milk  Sickness — Dr.  Edward  A.  Murphy,  of 
Indiana,  chairman. 

Committee  on  Medical  Ethics — Drs.  John  Watson  of  New 
York,  Dalton,  of  Massachusetts,  Emerson  of  Pennsylvania; 
Hamilton  of  New  York,  and  Graillard  of  South  Carolina. 

RESTORATION  OF  DR.  BAILEY. 

Dr.  Edwards  also  reported  from  the  committee  of  nomina- 
tion the  following  resolution : 
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Resolved.,  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  wait  on  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  resi^ectfiilly  to  request  the  restoration  of  Dr.  M. 
J.  Bailey,  as  inspector  of  drugs  and  medicines  for  the  port  of 
Xew  York. 

Dr.  Edwards,  in  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  argument,  urged 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  He  considered  the  law  regu- 
lating the  inspection  of  drugs  and  medicines  an  important 
law.  Its  paitemity  could  be  clearly  traced  to  the  action  of 
this  association  in  Baltimore.  He  had  urged  its  adoption  at 
that  time :  he  had  taken  it  from  there  into  Congress,  and  he 
had  received  upwards  of  nine  hundred  letters,  advising, 
instructing,  and  aiding  him.  He  had  succeeded,  and  he  felt 
that  in  so  doing  he  had  performed  a  great  work.  In  obtain- 
ing the  passage  of  the  act.  he  had  been  seconded  by  Dr.  Bailey, 
who  had  for  years  been  an  inspector  of  drugs,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  theii'  commercial  value,  for  the  custom-house,  and 
had  discovered  that  two-thirds  of  the  drugs  and  medicines 
imported  were  adulterated,  some  of  them  grossly  adulterated. 
After  the  passage  of  the  act,  Dr.  Bailey  was  very  properly 
appointed,  and  had  given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
colleges  of  pharmacy,  to  practitioners,  to  all  concerned. 

Yet  after  filling  the  office  acceptably,  Dr.  Bailey  had  been 
removed.  There  was  no  paper  on  file  against  his  qualifica- 
tions, against  liis  fitness,  against  liis  ability :  but  he  had  been 
removed  upon  the  recommendation  of  four  Xew  York  gen- 
tlemen. To  show  the  strength  of  this  recommendation,  he 
would  name  one  of  these  gentlemen.  Isaiah  Eynders! 
[Laughter.]  Such  was  the  authority  upon  wliich  Dr.  Bailey 
was  removed. 

Xow,  he  did  not  intend  to  quietly  see  a  gentleman  so  emi- 
nently qualified  as  Dr.  Bailey  is  put  one  side  upon  such  a 
reconomendation,  to  give  way  to  a  man  who  is  said  to  be  unfit 
for  the  place.  Doctors  Fitch  and  Chaffee  had  prepared  a  bill 
repealing  the  law  in  Congress,  for  it  would  be  better  to  have 
no  law  than  to  have  it  thus  administered.  He  would  second 
them  with  aU  his  might.  The  bill  was  the  only  public  act 
^^th  which  his  name  was  connected,  and,  feeling  for  it  the 
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love  of  a  parent  to  a  cliild,  he  would  prefer  seeing  it  abolished 
to  seeing  it  misadministered. 

Dr.  Tyler,  of  Georgetown,  rose  to  reply,  but  gave  way  to 
permit  Dr.  Condie  to  have  some  special  committees  on  medical 
subjects  appointed. 

Dr.  Palmer  moved  to  adopt  the  appointment  of  these  com- 
mittees as  recommended ;  which  was  carried. 

Dr.  Tyler  said  that  there  was  no  member  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  country  who  felt  more  indebted  than  him- 
self to  Dr.  Edwards  for  his  agency  in  procuring  thq  passage  of 
the  law  for  the  inspection  of  drugs  and  medicines.  [Applause.] 
It  was  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  benefit 
which  has  resulted  from  the  passage  of  that  law,  nor  did  he 
wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  his  opposition  to  the  resolution. 
But  when  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  wait 
upon  an  executive  officer  of  government,  and  dictate  to  him, 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  turning  aside  from  the  purposes  for 
which  this  association  was  organized. 

The  gentleman  who  introduced  the  resolution  had  said  that 
Dr.  Bailey  would  not  have  turned  from  his  labratory  to  elect 
a  President.  He  commended  him  for  it.  But  he  would  not 
have  this  association  leave  its  noble  sphere  of  action  to  approve 
or  to  denounce  an  appointment  avowedly  made  upon  political 
grounds.  [Applause.]  If  the  association  leaves  the  field  for 
which  it  was  organized,  and  in  which  it  has  steadily  labored 
for  eleven  years,  he  felt  confident  that  it  would  result  in  no 
good ;  it  might  result  in  injury.  He  had  not  anticipated  this 
action.  He  had  given  the  subject  no  consideration ;  but  it 
struck  him  as  directly  in  opposition  to  the  prosperity  and  the 
popularity  of  the  association,  and  he  asked  gentlemen  to  pause 
ere  they  voted  for  the  resolution. 

Dr.  Bolton,  of  Virginia,  urged  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Dr.  Cox,  of  Maryland,  concurred  w^ith  Dr.  Tyler  in  acknowl- 
edging the  value  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Edwards,  and  he  also 
concurred  with  him  in  objecting  to  the  political,  personal,  and 
special  character  of  the  resolution  which  that  gentleman  had 
presented.    The  passage  of  such  a  resolution  would  open  the 
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door  for  unpleasant  action  hereafter.  If  a  change  was  recom- 
mended at  New  York,  one  would  be  recommended  at  Boston, 
at  Philadelphia,  and  at  Charleston.  That  it  would  be  well 
to  disconnect  these  offices  from  politics  he  would  admit ;  and 
he  would  consequently  ofter  the  following  resolution,  as  a 
substitute  for  that  of  Dr.  Edwards : 

Resolved^  That  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  drugs  and 
medicines  in  the  various  ports  of  the  United  States  should,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  association,  have  regard  to  the  essential, 
moral,  and  scientific  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  and  not 
to  consid^-ations  of  personal  favoritism  or  political  bias. 

Dr.  Edwai'ds  trusted  that  the  substitute  would  not  be  re- 
ceived by  the  association.  The  present  occupant  of  the  post 
at  New  York  was  notoriously  unqualified  for  it.  He  wonder- 
ed that  gentlemen  should  object  to  seeing  him  displaced  to 
make  room  for  the  reinstation  of  a  gentleman  whose  quali&- 
cations  no  one  could  question.  Nor  did  he  think  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  consider  it  an  iuterference  if 
the  representatives  of  the  medical  profession  of  the  whole 
country  made  a  suggestion  to  him.  Besides,  Dr.  Bailey  is  a 
democrat,  and  therefore  the  removal  was  not  a  political  one. 
He  had  reason  to  beheve  that  upon  a  proper  suggestion.  Dr. 
Bailey  would  be  restored.  If  he  was  not  restored,  the  lavf 
would  be  repealed  before  the  close  of  the  present  session. 

Dr.  Tyler  supported  the  substitute  offered  by  Dr.  Cox,  as 
a  fair  compromise.  He  believed  that  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  would  transform  the  association  into  a  poHtical  ma- 
chine. He  honored  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  the  eviden- 
ces of  a  warm  heart  which  he  had  exhibited  in  endeavoring 
to  procure  the  restoration  of  a  friend  to  office,  but  with  him  a 
gTcat  priuciple  was  at  stake.  Gentlemen  who  do  not  reside  in 
this  District  may  not  understand  how  heads  of  departments 
are  importuned  about  offices,  and  how  jealously  the  motives 
of  all  who  take  part  iu  the  appointment  or  the  removal  of 
office-holders  are  scanned.  He  should  prefer  to  see  the  reso- 
lution of  Dr.  Cox  passed. 

Dr.  Dunbar  inquired  if  it  was  the  duty  of  a  committee  of 
nomination  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  inspector-general  of 
drugs,  at  New  York.  [Laughter.] 
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Dr.  Bachelder,  of  New  York,  called  for  the  reading  of  the 
original  resolution  presented  by  Dr.  Edwards. 

Dr.  Parker,  of  Virofinia  offered  other  resolutions  as  a  substi- 
tute  for  those  offered ;  which  were  lost. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  accepting  the  substitute 
offered  by  Dr.  Cox ;  which  was  lost. 

Dr.  Wilcox,  of  Connecticut,  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution  of  Dr.  Edwards,  "disclaiming  all  political  consider- 
ations."   The  amendment  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Edwards. 

Dr.  Bachelder  testified  to  the  qualifications  of  Dr.  Bailey, 
whom  he  had  known  from  his  pupilage. 

I)r.  Jewell,  of  Philadelphia,  hoped  that  the  resolution 
would  not  pass.  If  it  did,  he  would  ask  to  have  a  gentleman 
at  Philadelphia  removed.  Boston  members  will  do  the  same, 
and  this  association  will  be  wholly  occupied  with  offices. 

Dr.  Wood,  of  New  York,  said  that  he  rose  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  frankly  confessed  that  he  should  vote  contrary  to 
his  personal  predilictions,  which  were  in  favor  of  Dr.  Bailey. 
[Applause.]  But  an  endorsement  of  him  would  be  a  bad 
precedent.  If  we  are  to  make  ourselves  judges  of  any  indi- 
vidual, we  must  make  ourselves  judges  of  all  individuals.  If 
we  sit  m  judgment  on  the  gentleman  now  holding  this  office, 
we  shall  gradually  sink  into  political  partisanship,  and  lose 
our  present  high  position.  He  could  not  consent  to  sanction 
the  public  action  of  the  association,  although  if  a  petition  was 
drawn  up  for  the  reinstation  of  Dr.  Bailey  he  would  be  pleased 
to  see  it  signed  by  every  member  present  in  his  individual 
capacity. 

Dr.  Eodgers,  of  New  York,  said  that  the  subject  had  not 
been  brought  before  the  association  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  delegation  from  New  York,  and  he  moved  that  it  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  previous  question  was  called  and  sustained.  The 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  defeated — ayes  49,  noes  64. 

Dr.  Sayer,  of  New  York,  eulogized  Dr.  Bailey  as  eminently 
fitted  for  the  place,  and  condemned  the  present  incumbent. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  then  carried  by  a  vote  of  79 
ayes  to  52  noes. 
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Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  wait  on  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  respectfully  to  request  the  restoration  of  Dr. 
M.  J.  Bailey  as  inspector  of  drugs  and  medicines  for  the  post 
of  New  York — at  the  same  time  disclaiming  all  political  con- 
siderations. 

Dr.  Bohrer  of  Georgetown,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
special  medical  essays,  stated  that  they  had  not  had  time  to 
read,  much  less  consider,  the  papers  placed  in  their  hands. 

On  motion,  the  committee  on  special  medical  essays  was  in- 
structed to  hand  such  papers  as  they  deemed  worthy  to  the 
committee  on  publication. 

The  president  announced,  as  a  special  committee  to  wait  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Drs.  Arnold  of  Greorgia,  At- 
kins of  Virginia,  Buckley  of  New  York,  Hayes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Smith  of  New  Jersey,  McPheeters  of  Missouri,  Har- 
graves  of  Alabama,  Eitcher  of  Michigan,  and  Hooker  of  New 
York. 

On  motion,  Dr.  Edwards  was  added  to  the  committe  as 
chairman.  He  declined,  giving  personal  reasons  as  an  excuse, 
but  the  committee  refused  to  receive  it,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly chosen. 

A  gentleman  stated  that  he,  with  several  friends,  had  voted 
for  the  resolution  with  the  sole  intention  of  moving  its  recon- 
sideration. 

Dr.  Grant,  of  New  Jersey,  presented  a  complaint  made  by 
the  Newark  Medical  Society  against  the  Medical  Institute  of 
New  York,  for  a  violation  of  the  ethics  of  the  profession. 
Dr.  Edwards  presented  a  similar  complaint,  and  Dr.  Oakley  a 
complaint  from  the  Union  and  Essex  county  medical  societies. 
They  were  received  and  referred. 

Dr.  Sutton,  of  Kentucky,  moved  that  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, have  further  time  to  report  on  a  uniform  system  of 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  urge  upon  the  census  bu.reau  of  1860 
the  importance  of  having  a  physician  attached  to  it  to  collect 
vital  statistics. 
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Dr.  Kyle,  of  Ohio,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion by  whicli  no  person  can  sit  as  a  member  or  a  delegate  at 
meetings  of  this  association  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  recog- 
nised medical  college.  Laid  over  for  one  year,  under  the 
rules. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Smith  presented  resolutions  of  the  New  Jersey 
Medical  Society,  praying  for  such  changes  of  the  constitution 
as  would  establish  a  board  of  census  in  every  judicial  circuit 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  should  examine  and  grant 
diplomas  to  all  proper  members  of  this  association.  Laid  over 
for  one  year,  under  the  rules. 

Dr.  Humphries,  of  Indiana,  presented  a  resolution  praying 
for  an  interchange  of  transactions  of  State  and  county  socie- 
ties ;  which  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Boyle,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements, 
presented  the  names  of  Professor  Swallow,  of  Missouri,  and 
Professor  Mittag,  as  "members  by  invitation,"  and  they  were 
elected. 

An  invitation  from  Professor  Bache  to  visit  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey bureaux,  on  Capitol  Hill,  was  read,  accepted,  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  courtesy  was  passed. 

Dr.  Gibbs,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  that  Professor  Henry 
be  requested  to  favor  the  association  with  his  views  on  meteor- 
ology at  such  time  during  the  session  as  he  may  select  Car- 
ried unanimously. 

Dr.  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  moved  that  the  secretary  place 
on  record  an  expression  of  the  regret  with  which  the  society 
has  learned  the  death  of  Drs.  C.  E.  Walton,  S.'  W.  Granton, 
Marshall  Hall,  T.  Y.  Simmons,  Mitchell,  and  other  members 
deceased  since  the  last  annual  session.  Carried. 

VOTE  OF  THANKS. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Phelps,  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed  unanimously,  the  members  rising : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  are  eminently 
due  to  the  Eegents  and  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  for  the  ample  and  convenient  accommodation 
afforded  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
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Resolved^  That  the  committee  of  arrangements  are  entitled 
to  our  praise  and  highest  appreciation  of  their  exertions  to 
promote  the  comfort  of  the  members  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  association. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  physicians  of  "Washington  and  George- 
town and  the  faculty  of  Georgetown  College  we  accord  the 
homage  of  our  sincerest  thanks  for  their  elegant  hospitalities 
extended  to  the  members  from  abroad,  by  which  the  pleasure 
of  their  sojourn  here  has  been  so  greatly  enhanced. 

Resolved^  That  we  feel  assured  that  the  impressions  on  the 
tablet  of  memory  received  here,  in  our  national  metropolis, 
in  this  the  first  year  of  the  second  decade  of  the  association, 
will  long  remain  an  evidence  of  the  urbane  attentions  received 
not  only  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  and  other  public  function- 
aries of  our  glorious  Union,  but  of  private  citizens  and  the 
community  at  large. 

Resolved,  That  the  manifestations  of  union  of  heart  and 
purpose  in  the  action  of  this  session  inaugurate  a  new  era, 
and  call  for  devout  acknowledgment  to  Divine  Providence, 
and  presage,  as  we  trust,  not  only  a  bright  future  for  the  asso- 
ciation, but  also  as  contributing  to  the  perpetuity  and  pros- 
perity of  our  great  national  confederation. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Anderson,  of  New  Jersey,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  medical  association  be 
presented  to  Eev.  Dr.  McGuire  and  his  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Georgetown  for  their  very  cordial  reception  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  association  at  the  College  yesterday. 

Dr.  Arnold,  of  Georgia,  then  exhibited  specimens  of  a  new 
method  of  medial  preparations  of  some  membrane  incom- 
prehensible to  the  reporter,  but  which  was  evidentl}^  very  in- 
teresting to  the  association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Foster,  of  Tennessee,  it  was  resolved  that 
after  1860,  Dr.  Hamilton  have  the  pri\ulege  of  using  his  report, 
on  "deformities  after  fracture,"  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions, for  a  work  which  he  proposes  to  publish. 
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Dr.  Duliamel,  of  Washington,  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  "National  Hotel 
disease." 

Dr.  Foster,  of  Tennessee,  opposed  the  appointment  of  such 
a  committee,  as  did  Dr.  Bojle,  of  Washington.  Dr.  Duhamel 
withdrew  his  motion. 

Dr.  Gaston,  of  South  Carolina,  exhibited  a  new  instrument, 
of  a  novel  construction. 

Dr.  Campbell,  of  Greorgia,  was  not  aware,  until  he  had  just 
heard  permission  granted  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  that  he  had  trans- 
gTcssed  in  republishing  in  a  work  a  report  which  he  had  con- 
tributed to  the  transactions  of  the  association.  [Cries  of  "Ee- 
gret  it,"  "  regret  it."]  He  did  regret  it,  and  asked  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  society  ;  which  was  granted. 

The  president  appointed  Drs.  Miller,  Antisel,  and  Garnet  a 
committee  to  wait  on  the  census  bureau,  as  provided  by  the 
resolution  of  Dr.  Sutton. 

Dr.  Dunbar  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  appointing 
a  committee  to  request  the  reinstation  of  Dr.  Bailey,  and  Dr. 
Morgan  seconded  it,  but  as  Dr.  Parker  had  been  invited  upon 
the  platform,  the  motion  was  ruled  out  of  order. 

DR.  PAEKER's  CHINESE  HOSPITAL. 

Dr.  Peter  Parker,  ex-commissioner  to  China,  was  then 
introduced,  and  was  received  with  applause.  He  exhibited 
some  curious  specimens  of  calculi^  as  the  results  of  thirty-eight 
operations  upon  Chinese.  They  were  of  various  shapes  and 
composition,  and  weighed  from  a  few  drachms  up  to  three, 
seven,  and  eight  ounces.  His  description  of  the  operation  by 
which  these  calculi  were  removed  was  deeply  interesting,  and 
it  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  out  of  the  thirty-eight  patients 
all  but  five  or  six  recovered  perfect  health. 

Dr.  Parker  proceeded  to  state  that  he  has  treated  in  China, 
at  the  hospital  under  his  charge,  fifty-three  thousand  cases. 
Pictures  of  the  most  curious  cases  he  had  brought  to  this 
country,  and  they  were  on  exhibition  in  the  room  below.  At 
no  very  distant  period  he  hopes  to  place  in  a  permanent  form 
the  result  of  his  labors,  with  illustrations.  [Applause.] 
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Among  otlier  cases,  he  had  probably  performed  upwards  of  a 
thousand  operations  for  cataract.  On  one  day  he  operated  in 
sixteen  cases,  the  youngest  being  a  mere  child,  and  the  oldest 
an  old  lady  seventy -nine  years  of  age.  She  came,  led  by  a 
servant,  submitted  heroically  to  operations  on  both  eyes  the 
same  day,  and  in  a  fortnight  had  her  sight  perfectly  restored. 
[Applause.]  In  acknowledging  a  vote  of  thanks,  Dr.  Parker 
said  he  had  among  his  patients  all  classes,  from  members  of 
the  imperial  family  down  to  beggars.  His  greatest  difficulty 
had  been  to  persuade  his  patients  that  he  could  not  cure  all 
diseases. 

EECONSIDERATION  OF  THE  DR.  BAILEY  RESOLUTION 

Dr.  Dunbar  claimed  the  floor,  and  urged  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  vote  appointing  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  solicit  the  reinstation  of  Dr.  Bailey. 

Dr.  Payne,  of  Virginia,  opposed  the  reconsideration. 

Dr.  Tyler  advocated  it,  and  asked  if  this  association  was 
formed  to  wait  on  executive  officers,  and  to  dictate  to  them 
who  they  shall  remove,  and  who  they  shall  appoint.  Many 
gentlemen  around  him,  he  was  assured,  had  voted  for  the 
resolution  without  due  reflection,  and  he  trusted  with  confidence 
in  their  sober  second  thought.  [Applause.]  The  press  and 
the  profession,  he  felt  confident,  would  denounce  this  associa- 
tion if  it  entered  into  the  wide  field  of  politics.  It  was  insti- 
tuted to  jDromote  the  great  course  of  science,  not  to  join  issue 
with  government.  [Applaiise.] 

Dr.  Morgan  also  advocated  a  reconsideration.  He  was  not 
a  partisan.  Although  he  resides  in  Washington,  he  has  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  but  he  was  confident  that  they  would  not  have 
made  the  change  without  good  reason,  and  it  was  not  the 
mission  of  this  association  to  criticise  or  to  attempt  to  change 
their  views. 

Dr.  Palmer,  after  stating  how  little  regard  he  had  for  the 
opinions  of  the  press,  inquired  as  to  the  present  incumbent  of 
the  office.    Is  he  capable  ? 

Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  said  that  Dr.  Bailey  had  had  his 
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circulars  out  since  liis  "rotation,"  and  the  subject  liad  been 
twice  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  who  have  ignored  it. 

Dr.  Burns,  of  Brooklyn,  said  that  he  was  not  a  politician, 
and  that  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Bailey,  but  he  hoped 
that  the  vote  would  be  reconsidered. 

A  member  from  California  related  his  experience  there  on 
a  question  as  to  the  superintendent  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  In 
his  opinion  the  less  the  association  had  to  do  with  politics,  or 
with  expressions  of  opinion  on  political  appointments,  the 
better.  [Applause.] 

Dr.  McNulty,  of  ISTew  York,  said  that  the  question  had 
been  twice  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
twice  been  voted  down.  The  present  incumbent,  whom  it  is 
sought  to  oust,  is  a  German  by  birth  and  education.  He  can 
read  the  invoices  in  whatever  European  language  they  may 
be  sent,  and  he  makes  his  own  analyses,  which  it  is  reported 
the  ex-inspector  did  not  do. 

After  some  "parliamentary"  skirmishing,  it  was  decided 
to  reconsider  by  a  vote  of  51  ayes  to  32  noes.  And,  on  motion, 
the  subject  was  then  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  association  then  took  a  recess  of  two  hours,  for  dinner. 

EVENING  AND  CLOSING  SESSION. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  five  o'clock,  p.  m.  by 
Dr.  Sutton,  one  of  the  vice  presidents,  who  took  the  chair. 

The  amendments  to  the  constitution,  proposed  at  the  annual 
meeting  at  Nashville,  had  been  made  the  "  special  order." 
They  were 

1st.  Amend  the  third  article  of  the  constitution,  in  relation 
to  meetings,  by  inserting  after  the  words  "  first  Tuesday  in 
May,"  the  words  "or  the  first  Tuesday  in  June;"  and  also 
inserting  after  the  words  "shall  be  determined,"  the  words 
"with  the  time  of  meeting."  2d.  In  article  2,  omit  the  words 
"medical  colleges,"  and  also  the  words  "the  faculty  of  every 
regularly  constituted  medical  college,  or  chartered  school  of 
medicine,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  two  delegates." 

Each  amendment  was  separately  discussed,  and  each  was 
lost  by  a  large  vote.    An  amendment  proposed  at  Philadel- 
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pliia,  in  1856,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
secretaryship  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  53  ayes  to  8i  noes. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Foster,  of  Tennessee,  the  secretary  was 
directed  to  collect  all  the  by-laws,  and  have  them  printed  in 
the  next  volume. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  motion  endorsing  the 
accoustics  and  ventilation  of  the  new  Capitol  extensions,  but 
it  was  ridiculed  by  Dr.  Sayer,  and  was  withdrawn. 

Various  additional  votes  of  thanks  were  passed,  and,  at  ten 
minutes  of  seven,  the  association  adjourned  sine  die. 

Excursion". — The  members  and  delegates  of  the  National 
Medical  Association  were  entertained  last  evening  at  the  resi- 
dences of  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  corner  of  New  Jersey 
ayenue  and  I  street,  Dr.  Cornelius  Boyle,  27  Four-and-a-half 
street,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  May,  397  C  street. 

To-day  there  will  be  an  excursion  on  the  steamboat  Thomas 
CoUyer  to  Mount  Vernon,  Fort  Washington,  and  the  Pavillion, 
where  a  planked  shad  entertainment  will  be  given  to  the  asso- 
ciation by  the  medical  profession  of  the  District.  The  Thomas 
Collyer  will  leave  her  pier  at  the  foot  of  Seventh  street  punc- 
tually at  15  minutes  before  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  Ladies  accom- 
panying delegates  have  been  invited  to  join  the  party. 


Excision  of  the  fibular  portion  of  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation^  in- 
cluding three-fifths  of  the  fibula.  By  J.  W.  Hamilton",  Profes- 
sor of  Surge rj^  in  Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus,  O., 
"with  wood  cuts. 

John  Cosgrifif,  an  Irish  laborer,  aged  28,  presented  himself 
for  treatment  at  the  surgical  clinic  of  Starling  Med.  College, 
Nov.  3,  1857. 

Present  condition.  Patient  is  pale,  with  a  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  anxiety  and  suffering,  eats  and  sleeps  fairly,  has 
slight  habitual  acceleration  of  pulse,  is  gradually  emaciating, 
is  able  to  walk  about,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  labor  some 
weeks  ago.  The  left  lower  limb,  from  the  knee  to  the  base 
of  the  metatarsal  range,  is  greatly  enlarged,  the  part  just 
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about  tlie  tibio-tarsal  articulation  is  immensely  so.  This  en- 
largement is  admixed  in  its  characters,  some  are  tliose  of  solid 
oedema,  others  belong  rather  to  hypertrophy.  In  the  situation 
of  the  outer  melleolus  and  extending  around  in  every  direction, 
but  especially  upward,  from  this  point,  is  a  large  tumor.  An- 
teriorly it  overlaps  the  tibia,  passing  internal  to  its  antero-pos- 
terior  central  plane.  Externally  and  posteriorly  it  not  only 
encases  the  filula  very  deeply,  but  seems  intimately  associated 
with  the  tibia,  passing  internally,  probably  half  an  inch  farther 
than  the  anterior  portion.  The  mass  possesses  an  almost  bony 
consistence,  is  circular  in  its  outline,  and  drops  down  upon  the 
superior  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  so 
as  greatly  to  restrict  motion  at  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation,  and 
maintain  a  state  of  slight  extension  of  the  foot.  The  leg,  just 
above  the  ankle  joint,  is  twenty-one  inches  in-  circumference. 
On  grasping  the  foot  and  tibia  firmly,  and  then  shaking  the 
tumor  with  equal  firmness  I  am  able  to  produce  slight  motion 
in  the  latter,  with  little  disturbance  of  the  former,  in  other 
words  it  is  probable  that  the  tumor  and  the  tibia  are  not  in- 
separably connected.  On  its  outer  aspect  are  three  ulcers. 
These  are  the  result  of  slight  injuries  received  two  months 
since  and  expose  a  disintegrating  mass  of  osseous  and  sarcoma- 
tous tissue. 

History. — About  thirty  months  since  the  patient  observed  a 
slight  painless  mass,  just  behind  the  external  malleolus.  It 
grew  slowly  and  was  without  pain,  till  four  months  previously, 
by  which  time  it  had  attained  half  its  present  size.  During 
these  months  it  was  painful  and  grew  rapidly. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  patient  declining  an  amputation,  an  excision  was  de- 
cided upon,  with  the  understanding  that,  finding  in  the  course 
of  the  operation,  that  it  was  impracticable,  the  leg  should -be 
amputated  in  its  upper  third. 

The  patient  thoroughly  anesthetized  was  placed  on  the  ope- 
rating table,  in  the  surgical  amphitheatre  of  Starling  Med. 
College,  Nov.  3,  1857 ;  present  Drs.  Eels,  Boyle,  McMillen, 
and  the  class. 

The  operation  was  commenced  with  a  semilunar  exploratory 
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incision,  extending  from  a  point  an  inch  anterior  to  tlie  central 
portion  of  the  ankle  joint,  thence  curving  inward  along  the 
lobe  which  overlaped  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  thence 
gradually  upward  and  outward,  so  as  to  terminate  over  the 
fibula,  just  above  the  tumor.  Extending  this  deeply  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  no  inseperable  connections 
between  this  lobe  and  the  tibia.  Having  thus  given  myself  a 
reasonable  assurance  of  the  practicability  of  the  operation,  my 
incision  upward  was  continued,  but  changed  in  its  direction, 
so  as  to  fall  upon  the  axis  of  the  fibula,  ending  at  a 
point  within  three  inches  of  its  head,  this  first  incision 
following  its  curve,  being  15  inches  in  length.  Then  fall- 
ing back  upon  the  point  at  which  it  reached  this  bone, 
another  was  made  around  the  posterior,  outer,  and  inferior 
margins  of  the  mass,  terminating  at  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. These  were  carried  down  deeply  so  as  to  expose  the 
whole  circumference  freely.  The  next  step  had  for  its  object 
to  expose  and  divide  the  fibula  above.  To  reach  this  bone  in 
the  enlarged  condition  of  the  soft  parts,  this  incision  was  ne- 
cessarily of  great  depth.  Besides  the  bone  was  pushed  back 
from  its  usual  situation,  thus  not  only  demanding  increased 
depth  of  incision,  but  giving  rise  to  difficulty  in  identifying 
it.  Having  exposed  it  freely,  and  separated  all  the  soft  parts 
for  the  distance  of  an  inch,  the  tissues  were  protected  by  pass- 
ing around  a  piece  of  muslin  and  divided  obliquely  by  the 
use  of  Hay's  saw. 

The  muscles  and  interosseous  membrane  having  been  first 
carefully  separated,  down  to  the  point  at  which  the  fibula  was 
lost  in  the  general  mass,  this  was  grasped  firmly  with 
a  pair  of  strong  forceps,  but  was  found  to  be  immovable.  The 
incision  around  the  base  of  the  tumor  were  now  resumed,  and 
gradually,  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty  deepened.  The 
lobe  falling  behind  the  tibia  could  not  be  reached  by  the 
knife  at  all,  but  fortunately  seemed  wedged  firmly  in  among 
the  parts,  without  having  very  much  connection  with  them. 
At  this  stage  a  powerful  lift  upon  the  forceps  grasping 
the  upper  end  of  the  fibula,  tilted  ovX  the  whole  mass, 
leaving  only  the  ligamentous  structure  about  the  articu- 
lation to  be  divided  by  the  knife.    The  immense  chasm 
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left  was  traversed  by  the  tendons  of  the  three  peroneal 
muscles,  passed  around  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  tibia,  exposed  the  bare  outer  superior  surfaces 
of  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  and  of  course  opened  very  ex- 
tensively the  ankle  joint.  The  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
arteries  and  nerves  were  carefully  pushed  aside,  the  common 
peroneal  artery  was  divided  at  a  high  point,  and  was  the  only 
one  requiring  ligation. 

The  dressings  adopted  were  of  the  simplest  description. 
Two  interrupted  suptures  were  used  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
wound,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  fall  together  for  the  upper 
two  and  one-half  inches.  "We  were  able,  by  the  use  of  a  few 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  to  approximate  the  margins  very 
slightly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wound,  but  still  they  remain- 
ed separated  by  several  inches.  The  chasm  was  now  lightly 
filled  with  fine  wet  lint,  the  limb  placed  in  an  elevated  posi- 
tion upon  oil  cloth  investing  a  pillow,  and  one-third  gr.  Sul. 
Mor.  was  given  with  directions  for  repetitions  of  the  dose. 

Oct.  4 — morning.  Patient  rested  fairly.  In  the  absence  of 
the  influence  of  morphine  his  suffering  is  great.  Whole  ex- 
tremity warm ;  there  is  perfect  re-action.  The  wound  is  al- 
ready suppurating  slightly.  Continued  treatment,  adding  the 
local  use  of  lint  wetted  in  cold  water  with  frequent  and  regu- 
lar changes. 

Oct.  5  and  6.  Was  absent  from  city.  The  case  was  kindly 
attended  by  my  venerable  friend.  Dr.  Sachse.  Saw  the  Case 
on  afternoon  of  Oct.  7.  The  wound  was  covered  with  slough- 
ing shreds — pus  very  abundant  and  mixed  with  sloughs.  The 
muscles  and  tendons  traversing  wound  evidently  destined  to 
destruction  by  sloughing.  The  patient  complained  greatly  of 
his  heel. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  from  this  point,  to  follow  our 
notes.  The  sloughing  above  spoken  of  persisted  for  a  length 
of  time,  was  however  very  superficial.  The  tendons  and 
parts  of  the  muscular  bellies  of  the  traversing  muscles  separ- 
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atcd  en  masse.  The  limb  was  kept  lying  for  the  most  part  on 
its  outer  aspect,  partly  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  sloughs  and 
pus,  and  partly  to  save  the  heel.  Till  the  granulating  process 
was  thoroughly  established,  opiates,  stimulants,  tonics,  and  a 
liberal  diet  were  enjoined.  An  unpleasant  incident  of  this 
persistent  sloughing  stage,  was  the  formation  of  a  most  pain- 
ful abscess  about  the  internal  malleolus,  which  evidently  com- 
municated, both  with  the  ankle  joint  and  the  large  chasm  be- 
tween the  tendo  achillis  and  the  tibia.  From  the  time  of  the 
general  initiation  of  the  process  of  granulation,  there  was  not 
an  unpleasant  incident ;  nor  did  the  granulating  surface  pre- 
sent unhealthy  characters  for  a  day.  At  the  end  of  12  weeks 
cicatrization  was  complete.  The  limb  had  undergone  great 
diminution  in  size.  The  ankle  joint  was  anchylosed  some- 
what firmly,  a  sinus  existed  at  the  side  of  the  internal  malleo- 
lus. The  foot  was  swelled  and  became  painful  when  pend- 
ant. 

May  23.    About  6  1-2  months  after  the  operation. 

Condition  of  Patient  and  Limb. — The  patient  has  grown  fat, 
is  probably  heavier  than  ever  before.  The  foot  still  swells 
v\^hen  pendant,  but  is  under  no  circumstances  the  seat  of  pain. 
The  tibio-tarsal  articulation  is  firmly  anchylosed,  the  foot  is 
slightly  extended,  and  there  is  a  barely  perceptible  bending 
or-  rotation  of  it  inwards.  When  the  leg  is  thrown  forwards, 
so  as  to  bring  the  whole  plantar  aspect  to  impinge  evenly 
upon  a  flat  surface,  the  patient  is  able,  without  inconvenience, 
to  bear  the  full  weight  of  the  body.  The  same  thing  will  of 
course  be  affected  by  the  use  of  a  high-heeled,  strong-soled 
shoe,  which  being  prescribed,  it  is  confidently  calculated  that 
the  use  of  the  limb  will  be,  at  once,  resumed.  There  is  still 
occasionally  a  slight  sinus  near  the  internal  malleolus.  There 
is  also  a  slight  prominence  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  calca- 
neum,  which  it  is  hoped,  is  only  an  exaggerated  appearance 
of  the  tubercle  which  often  separates  the  grooves  for  the 
tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  peroneus  brevis  muscles, 
made  prominent  here  by  the  diminished  thickness  of  the  vicin- 
ial  soft  parts. 
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Description  of  the  Morbid  Specimen. — This,  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  much  of  the  foregoing,  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  accompanying  wood-cuts.    Its  outer  or  cutaneous 


aspect  is  represented  by  the  figure  at  the  right.  N  the  fibula. 
U,  U,  U,  represent  as  many  distinct  ulcers.  These  are  exca- 
vations of  very  considerable  depth,  exposing  the  ordinary  char- 
acters of  osteo  sarcomatous  growths.  The  figure  at  the  left  rep- 
resents the  inner  or  deep  aspect.  L  the  fibula.  T  the  malleolus . 
U,  U,  the  lobes  which  overlapped  the  tibia,  the  smaller  one 
anteriorly,  the  larger  one  posteriorly.  Between  these  laid  the 
tibia.  The  malleolus  preserved  its  ordinary  attachments  and 
relations,  but  in  close  connection  with  it  the  fibula  curved 
backwards.  The  distance  from  the  malleolus  to  the  lower 
outline  of  the  tumor  is  very  considerable.  Circumference  of 
the  mass  in  the  direction  I,  I,  15  inches.  In  the  direction 
A,  A,  16i  inches;  length  of  fibula  removed  8  1-2  inches.  The 
whole  mass  weighs  slightly  more  than  2  1-2  pounds. 

Remarks. — Extra  articular  exsections  of  the  fibula  are  rather 
frequent  operations,  the  necessity  originating  usually  in  com- 
pound fractures.  In  these  cases  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
is  done  by  the  circumstances  of  the  accident,  a  projecting  por- 
tion merely  being  sawed  off.  In  a  few  cases  of  this  kind  the 
foot  has  undergone  rotation  inwards ;  but  this  is  the  excep- 
tion, the  rule  being  that  large  portions  of  the  body  of  the  bone 
may  be  lost,  without  seriously  impairing  the  function  of  either 
leg  or  foot.    Bourienne  speaks  of  a  case,  in  which  three 
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fingers'  breadth  of  tlie  fibula  was  destroyed  by  a  bullet,  but 
which  nevertheless  recovered.  The  same  result  took  place  in 
a  case  cited  by  Gravard,  in  which  a  sixth  part  of  the  body  of 
this  bone  was  extracted,  in  consequence  of  a  fracture  from  a 
ball.  Logan  exsected  a  portion  of  the  fibula  to  tie  the  poste- 
rior tibial  artery.  All  this,  however,  except  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  bone  lost,  is  nothing  more  than  is  frequently 
observed  in  common  practice.  Cooper's  work  on  dislocations, 
&c.,  contains  many  such. 

Exarticulations  of  this  bone,  however,  at  either  extremity, 
are  much  less  frequent.  Malgaigne  removed  the  upper  third 
of  it.  Gouey,  in  1716,  published  the  case  of  a  man,  in  whom 
an  empiric,  without  any  apparent  reason,  extirpated  the  lower 
part  of  the  fibula,  which  had  been  fractured  at  three  fingers' 
breadth  above  the  malleolus.  In  spite  of  other  accidents  the 
patient  got  well,  and  could  walk  without  a  cane — Yalpeau. 
"In  1810,  Mulder  exsected  five  inches  of  fibula,"  and  we 
infer  that  it  included  the  external  malleolus.  "  M.  Champion 
operated  in  the  same  manner,  on  Therese  Peru,  who  has 
repeatedly  since,  walked  three  miles  to  show  herself  to  Roux, 
Flamart,  Fodere,  &c." — lb.  The  best  account,  however, 
which  we  are  able  to  get  of  these  cases,  leaves  much  doubt  as 
to  the  character  of  the  operations,  and  gives  us  no  information 
whatever  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation. 
"Percy  and  Laurent  say,  we  have  a  fibula  entire  which  we  dis- 
articulated above  and  below." — Yalpeau.  This  however  we 
infer  was  a  sequestrum.  The  resection  of  the  entire  bone  was 
recently  performed  by  Seutin.  So  it  is  stated  by  South. 
Yet  from  his  description  of  the  operation  it  is  evident  that  the 
articular  extremeties  were  left,  and  only  the  body  removed. 

Prospective  utility  of  the  limh  in  this  case. — Resort  to  ex- 
articulation  in  the  above  case,  originated  in  this  view :  that 
in  removing  the  external  malleolus,  and  with  it  the  great 
extent  of  diseased  structures,  there  would  of  course'be  inflicted 
such  an  injury  to  the  joint,  as  could  not  fail  of  being  followed 
.by  firm  anchylosis.  There  being  such  anchylosis,  and  all  the 
tissues  on  the  fibular  aspect  of  the  articulation,  being  blended 
3kA  condensed  in  the  cicatrix,  there  would  still  be  the  most 
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adequate  means  for  tlie  prevention  of  dislocation ;  wliile  the 
proper  tarsal  articulations,  escaping  anchylosis,  and  attaining 
increased  mobility,  were  expected  in  a  great  measure  to  com- 
pensate. The  patient  already  seems  to  enjoy  the  realization 
of  most  that  was  anticijDated. 

There  is  an  allusion  in  the  above,  to  an  imperfect  suppura- 
tion, as  occurring  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  This 
was  an  interesting  feature.  It  was  undoubtedly  simply  the 
breaking  down,  the  disintegration  and  escape,  of  the  adventi- 
tious, and  consequently  imperfectly  organized  materials,  with, 
which  the  tissues  of  the  limb  were  so  entensively  infiltrated. 
There  was  no  appearance  whatever  of  the  healing  process  until 
the  enlargement  growing  out  of  the  presence  of  these  materials 
had  disappeared. 


Off  New  Years  and  Staten  Island,,  South  Atlantic.     72d  day 
out,  lat.  55^,  S. 

A  K  W.  wind  sprang  up  last  night  and  brought  us  around 
the  east  end  and  along  the  south  side  of  Staten  Island  against 
a  strong  ocean  current,  and  as  the  sky  was  clear,  affording  us 
a  fine  view  of  the  E.  S.  E.  and  south  side  of  this  barren  snow- 
capped mountain  island. 

We  made  from  seven  to  eight  knots  per  hour  till  eight,  P. 
M.,  when  we  were  struck  by  a  heavy  squall  from  the  S.  "W. 
Saw  an  abundance  of  porpoises  about  these  islands  yesterday, 
and  for  the  first  time  during  the  voyage  saw  the  "Penguin,' 
order  Katatores  and  Alcidae  or  Auk  tribe.  To  me  they  pre- 
sent the  most  interesting  appearance  of  any  of  the  very  nu- 
merous birds  that  inhabit  these  southern  seas.  I  was  anxious 
to  capture  one  for  closer  inspection  but  eould  not.  As  they 
swim  or  glide  along  by  us  in  the  water,  their  beautiful  heads 
and  graceful  necks  present  the  appearance  of  the  largest  sized 
ducks,  while  their  long  backs  with  their  peculiar  ball  and 
socket,  snake-like  motion  of  the  vertebrae  reminds  one  of  a 
large  reptile :  in  other  respects  like  the  back  of  a  small  seal. 
Their  wings  are  very  small,  the  feathers  upon  which  present 
the  appearance  of  scales,  and  they  are  better  adapted  as  fins 
for  paddles  than  for  flight.    Their  body  is  long  and  their  legs 
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placed  far  back,  so  that  wlien  they  stand  they  are  nearly  erect. 
They  cannot  fly,  but  glide  along  on  or  near  the  surface  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  fish.  I  have  seen  shoals  of  them,  keeping 
company  with,  and  going  ahead  of  our  ship  when  sailing  eight 
or  nine  knots  per  hour, — moving  with  a  half  swimming,  half 
jumping  and  skipping  movement,  their  short  wings  alternately 
propelling  them  onward  and  raising  them  out  of  the  water. 

73d  day — Off  Cape  Horn^  which  is  in  lat.  55  cleg.,  59  min., 
Ion.  67  deg.,  16  min. 

Monday  Dec.  28,  1857. — Our  noble  bark  bears  us  now,  just 
off  that  world-renowned  "out-jutting  barrier  of  nature," 
made  prominent  on  all  the  charts  of  mariners,  as  marking  the 
spot  between  the  two  mighty  oceans  that  wash  the  shores  of 
the  two  great  continents,  and  upon  whose  bosoms  floats  the 
commerce  of  the  world  1  Not  alone  in  romance  or  nursery 
tales,  emenations  of  idle,  sickly  brains,  has  it  served  to  adorn 
a  well  told  story,  but  it  has  been  prominent  in  the  history  of 
shipwrecked  mariners  and  disasters  at  sea ;  and  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  out  post  of  danger  and  the  "abiding  place  of 
storms." 

Far  removed  by  the  hand  of  nature  from  civilization, — 
bleak,  barren  and  repulsive — the  representative  of  an  im- 
mense region,  uninhabited  if  not  uninhabitable — only  visited 
by  th.e  bearers  of  commerce,  and  the  few  hardy  whalemen 
who  at  times  lay  off  its  coast  to  watch  its  troubled  waters  for 
their  gigantic  game. 

The  weather  is  here,  perhaps,  the  most  variable  in  the 
world, — almost  every  kind  is  experienced  during  the  same 
day.  The  mercury  in  the  barometer  falls  much  lower  here 
than  nearer  the  equator ;  with  fair  weather  and  clear  sky  it  is 
just  now  28.80  inches.  We  have  been  becalmed  since  2  A. 
M.  At  6  A.  M.  the  heavens  were  hung  with  black,  and  we 
had  a  little  rain.  It  cleared  off  between  8  and  9  A.  M.,  wind 
west  with  a  clear  sky,  and  as  we  are  now  just  south  of  it  in 
lat.  56  deg.  85  min.,  S.,  Ion.  67  deg.  26  min.  We  have  a  fine 
view  of  Cape  Horn,  with  all  drawing  sail  set. 

"Horn  Island"  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  "Hermito" 
group.  They  present  the  appearance  of  a  low  range  of  barren, 
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snow-capped  mountains,  stretching  themselves  westward  as 
we  course  along,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Just  now, — mid-day, — here,  where  these  two  mighty  oceans 
meet,  their  waters  are  in  their  stillest,  loveliest  mood — strik- 
ingly they  contrast  with  the  tumultuous  heaving  and  asth- 
matic blowing  that  they  presented  during  the  storm  of  yester- 
day. 

The  sun  now  sets  a  little  before  nine  and  rises  a  little  past 
three,  with  two  hours  of  twilight  and  two  more  of  dawn ; 
daylight  is  never  shut  entirely  out — and  the  brief  space  allot- 
ted to  night  is  sometimes  of  surpassing  splendor — ^lit  up  with 
all  the  glorious  luminaries  of  heaven  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  bedeck  a  northern  sky. 

74:th  day,  lat.  56  deg.  8  min..  Ion.  69  deg;  barometer  28.65; 
thermometer  40  deg — It  rained  and  snovv^ed  all  night ;  saw 
two  vessels  homeward  bound.  We  passed  inside  the  island 
"  Diego  Eamizez,"  within  eight  or  ten  miles  to  their  north  but 
the  wind  tacked,  blew  a  violent  gale,  and  to  keep  off  land  we 
made  a  south  course. 

The  wind  was  so  strong  from  the  south  and  crowded  us  so 
hard  toward  the  land,  that  after  passing  the  "Diego  Eamizez" 
Islands  to  the  west,  we  tacked  and  made  S.  S.  E.  till  we 
passed  to  their  west  and  south  and  hard  up  to  them.  They 
are  two  huge  rocks  heaved  up  some  two  hundred  feet  high, 
bleak,  rough  and  steep,  and  covered  on  some  points  with 
moss ;  great  numbers  of  birds  of  the  order  ISTatatores,  such  as 
the  beautiful  penguin  and  the  magnificent  swan-like  albatross 
hover  around  them.  Early  this  morning  we  could  still  see 
the  range  of  mountains  known  as  "Cape  Horn." 

75th  day.  Lat.  57  deg.  22  min. ;  Ion.  68  deg.  32  min.;  ther. 
34  deg.  The  coldest  day  since  we  have  been  in  these  seas. 
Hail,  rain,  snow,  and  fair  betimes. 

76th  day.  Squalls  of  wind,  rain  and  sleet;  rough  weather 
all  day,  with  head  winds.  The  sun  sets  in  this  latitude  little 
before  9  P.  M.,  and  rises  a  little  past  3  A.  M.,  with  twilight 
and  dawn  from  sunset  till  sunrise,  so  that  one  can  read  all 
night  on  deck  without  lamps.  Saw  several  penguins  to-day 
and  a  great  variety  of  sea  birds  peculiar  to  this  latitude. 
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Lieut.  Gibbon,  U.  S.  l^avy,  says,  "no  man  is  supposed  by 
seaman  to  have  a  right  to  the  privilege  of  grumbling  at  the 
world,  or  the  winds,  until  he  has  doubled  Cape  Horn."  Thus 
licensed,  and  as  we  imagine  that  we  can  see  round  this  world- 
renowned  and  much  dreaded,  out-jutting  barrier  to  navigation, 
we  feel  like  preparing  for  a  grand  howl  at  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants.  •»* 

Friday,  77th  day.  Lat.  57  deg.  47  min. ,  Ion.  71  deg.  16 
min.  High  winds  and  squalls  till  midnight;  since  which  it 
has  been  calm  till  8  A.  M.  Head  winds  blowing  violently, 
with  frequent  and  severe  squalls,  accompanied  with  sleet  and 
rain;  on  the  whole,  a  very  boisterous  day.  Penguins,  Alba- 
trosses, &c.,  as  usual. 

Saturday,  78th  day.  Lat.  57  deg.;  Ion.  72  deg.  10  min. 
Thermometer,  6  o'clock  A.  M.,  42  deg.  Cloudy,  wind  K.  W. 
Therm.,  1  P.  M.  45  deg.,  clouds  and  sunshine.  Therm.  6 
P.  M.,  43  deg.,  clouds  and  sunshine.  Barometer  29,  water 
41  deg.  Beat  against  head  winds  all  night — first  north,  then 
south,  without  making  anything  on  our  course. 

79th  day.  Lat.  57  deg.  9  min. ;  Ion.  73  deg.  55  min. ;  bar. 
28.80;  water  41  deg.  Therm.  6  o'clock  A.  M.  42  deg.,  cloudy 
and  squally.  Therm.  1  P.  M.,  42  deg.  Therm.  6  P.  M.,  43 
deg.,  clear  and  pleasant.  Ship,  bound  east,  in  sight.  This 
has  been  less  boistrous  than  a  few  days  past. 

80th  day.  Lat.  56  deg.  20  min. ;  Ion.  75  deg.  55  min.  The 
roughest  night  from  2  to  10  A.  M;  during  the  voyage.  Had 
to  take  in  sail  to  prevent  the  masts  being  carried  away. 
Therm.,  6  A.  M.,  41  deg.;  storm  of  wind.  Therm.,  12  M. 
41  deg. ;  6  P.  M.  therm.  45  deg. ;  bar.  29  deg.  25  min. ;  wind 
south ;  first  fair  wind  for  a  week — making  good  headway ; 
sea  not  quite  so  rough  at  noon.  After  2  P.  M.  we  carried 
nearly  all  sail,  and  it  turned  out  very  pleasant. 

81st  day.  Lat.  54  deg.  45  min. ;  Ion.  77  deg.  55  min. ; 
bar.  29.50;  wind  changed  to  the  east  at  8  last  evening;  had 
a  fine  run  all  night.  Therm.  6  A.  M.  44  deg. ;  1  P.  M.  44 
deg. ;  7  P.  M.  41  deg.    Sliip  bound  east,  another  west,  com- 
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ing  up.  We  think  we  have  passed  the  worst  of  the  stormy 
region.    Mate  harpooned  two  porpoises;  lost  both. 

82d  day.  Lat.  52  deg.;  Ion.  78  deg.  85  min.  D.  E.;  bar. 
29.62.  Made  good  headway  last  night.  Therm.  6  A.  M.  43 
deg.  Pleasant;  wind  S.  W.  by  W.  Therm.  1  P.  M.  46  deg. ; 
cloudy.  Therm.  8  P.  M.  45  deg;  cloudy;  high  winds.  Had 
a  fine  run  all  day.  The  bark  which  came  np  yesterday, 
passed  us  a  little  to-day ;  is  still  in  sight  at  dark  this  evening- 

83d  day.  Lat.  49  deg.  30  min.;  Ion.  77  deg.  42  min. 
Made  a  fine  run  all  night;  wind  and  course  as  yesterday. 
Therm.  5  A.  M.,  46  deg.;  cloudy,  rainy;  1  P.  M.,  53  deg.; 
sunshine ;  7  P.  M.,  45  deg. ;  water  45  deg.  Cleared  off  at  10 
or  11  A.  M.,  with  fair  wind.  The  bark  of  yesterday  still  in 
sight;  spoke  her  about  3  P.  M. ;  is  a  "Valparaiso  bark,"  bound 
home.  We  passed  her.  Shoals  of  Porpoises,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

84th  day.  Lat.  46  deg.  53  min.  D.  K.  Ion.  77  deg.  32 
min.;  bar.  29.70;  therm.  5  A.  M.,  47  deg.  Cloudy;  wind 
west.  Therm.  1  P.  M.,  51  deg.;  cloudy;  wind  IST.  W.  7 
P.  M.,  therm.  44  deg.;  cloudy  and  calm;  water  49.  A  little 
milder  than  it  has  been  since  we  left  this  latitude  in  the  At- 
lantic. Our  1st  mate  caught  a  large  Porpoise,  which  would 
probably  weigh  two  hundred  pounds.    It  made  a  fine  repast. 

We  are  now  opposite  "Wellington  Island."  This,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  gallantly  faught  and  gloriously  won  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  has  passed  off  quietly,  except  butchering  the 
pig,  harpooning  a  porpoise,  and  the  stewardess  getting  into  a 
row  with  every  body. 

85th  day.  Lat.  45  deg.  15  min. ;  Ion.  7 6  deg.  52  min. ;  was 
pretty  calm  all  night.  Therm.  6  A.  M.,  46  deg;  sky  was  over- 
cast and  cloudy.  Therm.  12  M.,  53  deg. ;  therm.  7  P.  M.  51 
deg.;  windN.  W.  "Valparaiso  bark"  standing  ten  miles  to 
leeward,  towards  land.  In  sight  of  land  at  10  A.  M. ;  sup- 
posed to  be  "Huamblin  Island." 

86th  day.  Eather  calm  all  night ;  making  North,  but  losing 
one  or  two  points;  are  now  just  off  "Chiloe  Island."  We 
observe  from  day  to  day,  a  milder  climate  and  brighter  skies. 
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Sperm  Whales,  Albatross  and  Penguins  still  present  them- 
selves for  our  daily  inspection.  It  is  cooler  than  we  expected 
to  find  it  in  this  latitude  in  these  seas  in  midsummer. 

89th  day.  Lat.  35  deg.  North;  long.  75 J  deg.  west;  therm. 
58  deg.;  bar.  29.90.  Strong  gale  all  day;  the  wind  carried 
away  our  "outer  jib."  Eight  glad  are  we  that  we  are  so  near 
the  end  of  our  voyage.  At  8  P.  M.;  very  pleasant;  wind 
south  and  S.  by  E. ;  making  fine  headway. 

90th  day.  Lat.  34  deg.  3  min.;  bar.  29.75;  high  wind  and 
pretty  rough  all  night.  Therm.  6  A.  M.,  58  deg. ;  clear  and 
pleasant.  Therm.  12  M.,  59  deg. ;  pleasant  day,  but  a  kind 
of  mist  pervades  the  atmosphere,  so  that  we  did  not  see  land 
till  2  P.  M.,  though  hard  by  our  port  of  destination. 

91st  day.  We  were  hoved  up  to  the  bay  of  Valparaiso 
last  evening,  but  the  fog  warned  the  Captain  to  stand  off  du- 
ring the  night ;  and  this  morning,  at  day -light,  we  entered  the 
horbor  and  were  anchored  before  10  o'clock;  just  ninety  days 
and  a  few  hours  from  New  York;  having  had  as  short  a 
voyage  and  as  pleasant  a  passage  as  often  falls  to  the  lot  of 
man.  To  Capt.  BouUett,  whose  excellent  qualities  of  head 
and  heart,  fit  him  for  any  sphere  of  life,  and  whose  uniform 
kindness  and  attention  has  endeared  him  to  us  all,  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  return  our  kindest  acknowledgements.  To  his 
gentlemanly  ofiicers,  and  his  good  crew,  we  bid  adieu ;  wish- 
ing them  eminent  prosperity.  And  to  the  noble  little  bark 
that  bore  us  safely  and  gallantly  half  round  the  world,  Grod 
speed  thee,  in  all  thy  future  ploughings  of  the  deep ! 

Eternal  Ocean !  old  majectic  Sea  ! 
Erer  I  love  from  shore  to  look  on  thee  ; 
And  sometimes  on  thy  billowy  back  to  ride, 
And  sometimes  o'er  thy  summer  breast  to  glide ; 
But  let  me  livie  on  land,  where  rivers  run, 
Where  shady  trees  may  screen  me  from  the  sun." 

Truly  3^ours, 

W.  T. 
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Morphoea  Alba  Hyper aesthetica. 

I  have  met  with  four  cases  of  a  remarkable  cutaneous  dis- 
ease. Not  having  seen  any  notice  of  like  cases  in  our  jour- 
nals, I  have  thought  that  they  might  be  a  matter  of  interest 
to  the  profession.  If  every  man  of  only  my  experience  has 
met  an  equal  number  of  similar  cases  ;  this  fact  would  prove 
the  prevalence  of  an  intractable  disease. 

Case  1. — Eev.  Gr.  D.,  aged  40.  In  1849  he  applied  to  me, 
for  some  white  spots,  which  first  appeared  on  his  hands  and 
arms,  and  afterwards  extensively  on  his  person.    At  this 

time  he  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  ,  of  sedentary 

habits.  During  the  summer  of  '47  and  '48,  white  spots  ap- 
peared, surrounded  by  a  brown  appearance  of  the  epidermis, 
and  almost  disappeared  in  the  winter,  but  after  '49,  they  re- 
mained permanent,  gradually  increasing  in  number  and  size 
until  the  white  became  predominant  and  the  brown  became 
the  spots.  He  had  poor  health, — palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  indigestion,  with  indisposition  to  exertion.  The  white 
spots  caused  no  unpleasant  symptoms  except  they  were  more 
sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  easily  burned  by  the  sun.  But 
they  were  remarkable  for  not  changing  in  appearance  after 
being  sunburnt.  The  spots  were  not  surrounded  by  any 
morbid  appearance,  as  erythema  which  generally  attends  simi- 
lar diseases.  The  functions  of  the  skin,  in  the  spots  were  not 
changed  except  more  sensitive  than  natural. 

In  a  letter  July  16,  '56,  Mr.  said,  "  For  the  last  two  or 

three  years  the  white  predominates  *  *  *  The  white 
appears  more  sensitive  than  the  gther  parts — perspires  easily, 
never  tans  or  freckles — as  easily  burned  by  the  sun  as  a 
child's  skin,  and  almost  as  fair  and  transparent  as  an  infant. 
My  hands  and  arms  are  now  perfectly  white.  I  have  'whiten- 
ed out'  faster  durir^  the  last  year  than  formerly — health 
pretty  good — not  rugged — as  good  as  for  the  last  ten  years — 

heart  affection  better.    You  know  at  S         I  took  iodine  and 

Fowler's  solution  without  much  benefit.  Lately  I  have  taken 
nothing."  In  the  summer  of  49,  I  prescribed  Lugol's  solu- 
tion of  iodine  as  an  alterr^tive,  alternated  with  Fowler's  solu- 
tion, and  tincture  of  digitalis  leaves  for  the  palpitation  "  pro 
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re  nata."  By  the  exiiibition  of  these  remedies  and  more  active 
exercise  the  health  improved,  but  there  was  no  perceptible 
change  in  the  cutaneous  affection,  which  has  progressed  till 
the  whole  person  has  become  almost  perfectly  white — a  deli- 
cate "marble  white." 

Case  2. — Mr.  T.  A.,  aged  50,  farmer,  of  active  habits — 
health  not  good  since  white  spots  appeared  eight  years  ago. 
He  says,  "nothing  that  I  have  ever  taken  for  this  spotted  dis- 
ease, has  done  it  any  good." 

In  this  case  the  spots  have  not  increased  so  rapidly  in  size 
or  number,  as  in  the  above,  but  they  are  very  sensitive.  He 
describes  the  crawling  of  a  fly  over  them  as  a  very  unpleas- 
ant sensation.  They  burn  or  blister  easily,  and  appear  as 
white  as  ever  after  desquamation. 

Case  8. — Mr.  H.  B.,  aged  65,  farmer — health  not  good  for 
ten  years  at  first — better  last  few  years.  The  spots  did  not 
increase  much  in  size  until  within  the  two  years  past.  Case 
similar  to  the  second,  only  of  longer  duration. 

Case  4. — Colored  man.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails of  this  case. 

My  treatment  of  the  first  case  I  think  was  not  pursued  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  fairly  test  its  efficacy.  The 
patient  having  removed  to  Iowa,  I  lost  sight  of  him  for  seve- 
ral years. 

Lately  I  have  looked  for  some  classification  of  these  cases, 
and  have  found  none  which  precisely  corresponds  to  them. 
Mr.  Wilson's  description  of  Morphoea  comes  nearer  than  any 
thing  I  have  seen.  Morphoea  alba  lardacea  will  not  corres- 
pond, for  in  this,  the  cuticle  of  the  white  spot  is  thickened 
and  less  sensitive  than  natural.  In  Morphoea  alba  atrophica 
vel  ansesthetica  sensation  is  diminished  and  the  functions  of 
the  skin  destroyed,  the  hair  falls  off  and  the  sudorific  glands 
are  injured.  The  former  sometimes  follows  the  latter.  In 
both  of  these  the  white  spot  is  surrounded  by  a  darker  color 
of  the  cuticle,  and  generally  by  an  erythematous  border. 

In  my  cases  the  functions  of  the  skin  remain,  with  very 
slight  exceptions.  The  surface  feels  more  dehcate,  but  is  uni- 
form with  the  surrounding  integument  more  sensitive  than 
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natural.  Hence  I  have  named  tkis  affection  morphiea  alba 
liyper  a&sthetica. 

Mr.  TVilson's  views  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  these 
cutaneous  diseases  are  eminently  correct  and  will  apply  equally 
well  to  the  above  cases ;  although  we  might  not  be  willing  to 
apply  the  same  origin  to  the  two  forms  of  disease.  (See  Lon- 
don Lancet,  vol.  1,  '56.) 

He  regards  all  the  varieties  of  morphoea  as  essentially  blood 
diseases.  "They  are  not  confined  to  a  single  member  of  the 
body,  and  are  attended  with  symptoms  which  prove  the  entire 
mass  of  the  blood  to  be  impregnated  with  the  poison  that  gave 
them  origin.  -  *  This  is  a  blood  disease,  probably 
originating  in  an  animal  poison  and  manifests  its  existence  by 
peculiar  changes  of  the  ^kin.  -^^  *  ^  *  The  symptoms 
are  such  as  might  be  inferred  to  belong  to  a  disease  depend- 
ent upon  the  generation  and  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  a 
poison ;  and  the  degree  of  violence  of  the  symptoms  may  be 
supposed  to  have  reference  to  the  quantity  of  poisioa  present 
and  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual,  sometimes  the  local 
disease,  always  slow  and  gradual  in  its  progress,  is  unaccom- 
panied by  any  constitutional  disturbance ;  at  other  times  a 
pretty  smart  fever  indicates  the  accumularlon  of  the  poison  to 
the  point  of  excess,  and  nature's  effort  to  expel  it  from  the 
body.  The  direction  taken  by  the  poison  being,  in  the  case 
of  most  other  animal  poisons,  the  skin  and  mucus  membranes."* 

Treatmmt. — Drs.  Danielson  and  Baceck  say,  "  Mercury  has 
largely  divided  the  opinions  of  physicians,  because  their  diag- 
nosis was  inaccurate  ;  and  according  to  those  who  are  known 
to  have  had  experience  of  this  disease,  both  that  mineral  and 
its  compounds  have  been  found  to  be  not  merely  useless  but 
also  injurious." 

"In  the  anaesthetic  form,  the  iodide  of  potassium  reheved 
the  symptoms,  and  the  same  effects  resulted  from  the  use  of 
the  bromide." 

"  Thus  the  morbid  blood  will  give  place  to  a  soimder  and 
more  healthy  fluid.  Alteratives  should  be  given  to  alter  and 
improve  the  chemistry  of  nutrition,  than  which  there  is  none 
better  than  arsenic  judiciously  employed  with  cod-liver  oil. 
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Thus  sanguification  will  be  directly  benefitted  and  witli  san- 
guification, as  a  matter  of  course,  inervation. 

Elimination  is  to  be  rendered  more  energetic,  to  facilitate 
the  requisite  changes  in  nutrition.  With  this  view  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  skin  are  all  to  be 
brought  into  play,  to  which  end  saline  aperients  and  diluents 
are  the  appropriate  remedies. 

Elimination,  stimulation  and  counter-irritation  of  the  most 
potent  emunctory,  the  skin,  are  all  set  in  operation  by  baths — 
the  sea  bath,  sulphuretted  bath,  and  caustic  bath,  already 
mentioned.  And  for  local  purposes,  the  skin  may  be  farther 
stimulated  by  counter-irritation,  and  by  the  use  of  the  moxa, 
or  by  cupping  and  leeching." 

This  last  quotation  from  Mr.  Wilson,  contains  the  sum  of 
all  treatment  for  any  disease  which  depends  upon  an  animal 
poison  contained  or  generated  in  the  blood. 

The  local  application  of  counter-irritation  will  greatly  aid 
elimination  by  the  kidneys  when  they  are  torpid.  And  prob- 
ably as  much  will  be  accomplished  by  stimulating  these 
emunctories  as  any  other  in  this  class  of  diseases. 

The  above  alteratives  and  eliminatives  might  be  advantage- 
ously alternated  with  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  the  ratio  of 
iron  and  potassa,  and  the  acetate  of  potassa  given  as  an  elimi- 
nator of  the  materies  morbi.  Wm.  J.  Scott. 


PART  THIRD. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  AND  REVIEWS. 

Outlines  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery.  Delivered  by  E.  Geddings,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South 
Carohna;  prepared  by  Thos.  S.  Waring,  M.  D.,  and  Sam- 
uel Logan,  M.  D.,  and  revised  by  Prof.  Geddings. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  just  issued  from  the 
press  of  S.  Gr.  Courtney  k  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C.  As  intimated, 
it  is  peculiar  in  its  origin;  and  seems,  from  prefatory  notes,  to 
be  two-fold  in  its  object.    That  of  the  lecturer  seems  to  have 
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been  to  furnish,  in  permanent  form,  an  epitome  of  his  lectures, 
for  the  use  of  the  alumni  and  classes  of  the  institution  with 
which  he  is  connected ;  while,  by  the  introduction  of  essays 
on  various  topics,  Messrs.  Waring  and  Logan  hope  to  render 
an  acceptable  service  to  the  profession  by  giving  complete- 
ness to  it  as  a  systematic  treatise  on  surgery. 

So  far  as  the  object  of  this  book  is  to  epitomize  Prof  Ged- 
dings'  lectures,  and  thus  put  the  main  points  into  a  permanent 
form  for  the  benefit  of  his  classes,  we  are  pleased  with  it.  Such 
a  work  tends  to  superscede  the  necessity  of  taking  notes ;  em- 
bodies, too,  more  accurate  and  fuller  notes  than  most  students 
can  take ;  allows  him  to  give  undivided  attention  to  the  in  • 
structions  of  the  lecturer  as  they  fall  from  his  lips,  and  affords, 
for  the  future,  permanent  means  for  referring  back  to  cher- 
ished instructions.  So  high,  indeed,  is  our  estimate  of  the 
value  of  such  a  work,  that  we  formerly  regarded  it  as  among 
the  imperative  duties  of  every  man  who  expected  to  do  much 
at  lecturing  on  surgical  subjects,  to  furnish  his  class  with  such 
an  outline.  An  accomplished  lecturer,  possessing,  at  the 
same  time,  such  a  talent  for  condensing  and  arranging  as  is 
evenced  by  Druitt,  or  Erichsen,  would  thus  render  an  invalu- 
able service  to  his  pupils. 

The  book  before  us  is  an  octavo  of  560  pages.  The  "out- 
lines" constitute  about  two-thirds  of  it.  The  other  third 
consists  of  essays.  The  "outlines"  are  certified  to  by  Prof.  Gr., 
as  being  a  fair  and  faithful  representation  of  his  lectures,  and 
are  well  enough;  the  essays,  too,  are  respectable;  but  the 
blending  of  the  two,  makes  neither  a  book  of  outlines^  nor  a 
book  of  e5saz/5.  The  book,  accordingly,  to  our  judgment,  is 
not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  either  the  student  or  the  practi- 
tioner. 

While  the  interposed  essays,  by  making  it  too  bulky  and 
too  expensive,  dispoil  it  of  especial  adaptation  to  the  purposes 
of  the  former,  its  superficiality,  its  incompleteness,  its  want 
of  proportion,  unfit  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  latter.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  first  of  these  traits,  we  mention  the  subject 
of  Inflammation.    The  great  foundation  stone  of  the  super- 
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structure  of  surgical  science  as  it  is,  it  is  disposed  of  in  eight 
well  leaded  pages.  As  illustrative  of  its  want  of  proportion, 
we  note,  that  while  this  subject  is  disposed  of  within  the  lim- 
its named,  the  subject  of  sj^hihs  appropriates  fortj-four  pages. 
As  emplifying  its  incompleteness,  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  ulcers  occurs  to  us.  It  contains  the  ordinary  clasifica- 
tion.  The  several  varieties  are  fairly  described ;  the  Indolent, 
in  its  treatment,  is  discussed  with  a  minuteness  and  particu- 
larity of  detail,  appropriate  to  an  encyclopedia.  While  this 
is  all  excusable,  we  cannot  regard,  with  equal  forbearance,  the 
fact  that  if  the  student  should  study,  not  only  this  chap- 
ter, but  the  entire  book,  from  its  Alpha  to  its  Omega,  for  that 
especial  purpose,  he  could  not  learn  what  is  meant  by  a 
healthy  granulation ;  and  not  knowing  this,  how  much  can  he 
be  expected  to  know  of  the  deviations  from  it? 

So,  in  conclusion,  we  repeat  that  what  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  the  original  intention  of  Prof.  Greddings,  properly  ad- 
hered to,  (with  more  attention  to  its  orthography  and  syntax 
than  the  work  has  received,)  would  have  made  this  a  useful 
book.  The  general  arrangement  is  good.  The  points  dis- 
cussed are  well  selected,  and  the  report  on  most  subjects  is 
sufficiently  full  and  clear  to  be  of  very  great  service  to  the 
student,  while  on  those  on  which  it  is  deficient,  the  lectures 
themselves,  being  more  full,  might  be  expected  to  compensate. 

We  regret  that  it  was  not  the  pleasure  of  Prof  Gr.  to  pre- 
sent us  with  a  systematic  work,  prepared  by  himself.  That 
gentleman  has  long  occupied  a  high  position,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  his  entire  fitness  for  such  an  undertaking. 

H. 


A  Manual  of  Medical  Diagnosis.  Being  an  analysis  of  the 
signs  and  symptoms  of  disease.  By  A.  W.  Barclay,  M. 
D.,  Cantabet,  Edin.  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians :  Asistant  Physician  to  St.  Greorge's  Hospital,  &c.,  ka. 
— Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1858.  (For  sale  by  J. 
H.  Eiley  k  Co.) 

The  author  of  this  treatise  on  Diagnosis,  had  entrusted  to 
him  the  duties  of  medical  registrar  at  St.  George's  Hospital. 
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A  large  field  of  study  being  thus  opened  to  him,  he  conceived 
the  plan  of  the  work  before  us.  During  the  time  that  he  held 
the  office  of  Registrar,  more  than  twelve  thousand  patients 
came  under  his  notice. 

The  work  opens  with  the  "outline  of  the  particulars  which 
a  clinical  clerk  ought  to  attempt  to  enumerate  in  the  history 
of  each  case  which  he  records." 

Address;  name;  age;  sex;  civil  state;  occupation;  (in  fe- 
males, number  of  children,  date  of  last  pregnancy ;  men- 
strual functions.) 

History  (a)  of  present  attack;  (b)  of  previous  illness. 

Present  state. 

1.  General  symptoms ;  (a)  Skin,  as  to  heat  and  dryness; 
(b)  Pulse,  as  to  frequency,  force  and  fulness;  (c)  Tongue,  as 
to  coating  and  moisture ;  (d)  Bowels  and  Urine;  (e)  Appe- 
tite and  Thirst. 

2.  Appearance — Size;  Aspect;  Expression;  Color. 
Position — In  bed;  out  of  bed. 

JSensations. 

Survey  of  Regions  and  Organs.  1.  Innervation.  2.  Respi- 
ration.   3.  Circulation.    4.  Digestion. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  points  necessary  to  be  invoked 
in  making  out  a  diagnosis.  What  is  the  disease  ?  This  book 
proposes  to  solve  the  problem  by  the  method  above  indicated. 
The  process,  we  need  not  remind  the  reader,  is  often  difficult, 
sometimes  impossible.  To  carry  it  on  with  any  success,  re- 
quires a  high  order  of  intellect,  well  disciplined.  A  great 
number  of  facts,  phenomena,  and  events,  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  case,  the  symptoms,  and  effects  of  remedies, 
have  to  be  interpreted  and  placed  in  proper  position.  Faith  is 
called  in  requisition  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  the  case ;  the  special  senses  have  to  be 
called  in  requisition  with  reference  to  the  symptoms,  and  ef- 
fects of  remedies;  and  the  reasoning  process  then  makes,  or 
attempts  to  make,  induction.  How  many  who  are  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  think  of  these  things — think  of 
the  necessity  of  guarding  well  the  principle  of  faith,  so  as  to 
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avoid  imposition ;  of  educating  the  senses,  so  as  to  avoid  sen- 
sual illusion ;  of  guarding  well  the  reasoning  process,  so  as  to 
avoid  sophisms? 

Descartes^  when  about  to  commence  his  philosophical  career, 
looked  about  him  for  a  starting  point.  He  wanted  something 
of  which  he  could  be  certain,  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  his 
superstructure.  Every  thing  in  Nature,  Art,  Society,  or  Ee- 
ligion,  upon  which  his  mind  rested,  seemed  to  be  tinctured 
with  uncertainty.  He  could  find  nothing,  the  existence  of 
which  was  free  from  doubt,  except  himself.  He  said  Cogito^ 
ergo  sum^  I  think,  therefore  I  am.  With  this,  he  commenced 
his  ontological  and  teleological  inquiries.  Commencing  with 
consciousness  as  the  basis  of  truth,  as  the  only  ground  of  cer- 
titude, he  asserted  mathematics  the  only  method  of  certitude. 
Unable  to  find  firm  place  in  any  of  the  prevalent  systems  of 
his  day,  mistrusting  the  conclusions  of  his  own  understand- 
ing, and  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  he  determined  to 
make  a  tabula  rasa,  and  reconstruct  his  own  knowledge.  It 
is  worth  while,  in  this  connection,  to  notice  the  rules  this 
great  thinker  suggested  for  the  verification  of  facts.  They 
apply  to  diagnosis  as  well  as  to  ontology. 

"I.    Never  to  accept  any  thing  as  true,  but  what  is  evi- 
,dently  so;  to  admit  nothing  but  what  so  clearly  and  distinctly 
presents  itself  as  true,  that  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

*'n.  To  divide  every  question  into  as  many  separate 
questions  as  possible,  that  each  part  being  more  easOy  con- 
ceived, the  whole  may  be  more  intelligible  (Analysis.) 

"III.  To  conduct  the  examination  with  order,  beginning 
by  that  of  objects  the  most  simple,  and  therefore  the  easiest 
known,  and  ascending,  little  by  little,  up  to  knowledge  of  the 
most  complex  (Synthesis.) 

"IV.  To  make  such  exact  calculations,  and  such  circum- 
spections as  to  be  confident  that  nothing  essential  has  been 
omitted. 

The  discrimination  of  diseases,  not  only  involves  great  ca- 
pacity, rigorous  discipline  and  patient  industry  on  the  part  of 
the  physician,  but  also  perfect  freedom  from  all  the  influences 
of  theory.    A  mind  occupied  with  some  particular  theory, 
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although  honestly  desirous  of  truth,  nevertheless  is  apt  to 
bend  facts  rather  than  deduce  from  them  their  legitimate  con- 
clusions. This  has  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
science  in  former  times,  and  we  are  not  yet  free  from  its  in- 
fluence. Not  that  we  have  among  us  any  one  so  far  behind 
the  age  as  to  attempt  those  crude  and  hasty  generalizations, 
which  for  example  assert,  that  disease  is  a  unit,  or  that  fever 
is  always  symptomatic ;  but  we  have  those  who  theorize  in  a 
small  way.  They  see  a  certain  symptom  or  groups  of  symp- 
toms, and  from  such  infer  the  existence  of  a  particular  kind 
of  morbid  action — or,  perhaps,  they  draw  their  conclusions 
from  the  effects  of  a  particular  remedy,  or  a  particular  post 
mortem  lesion.  Now  when  it  is  known  that  symptoms  are 
not  always  analogous,  that  structual  lesions  of  the  same  char- 
acter are  often  connected  with  different  diseases  and  different 
grades  of  disease,  that  symptoms  and  lesions  are  modified  by 
idiosyncracy  and  the  varying  power  of  the  cause,  we  are  at  no 
loss  to  see  the  futility  of  any  other  course  of  thought  than 
that  of  letting  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  each  case  speak 
for  themselves.  No  two  cases  of  disease  were  ever  exactly 
alike,  and  consequently  any  mode  of  thinking  which  does  not 
observe  the  integrity  of  this  truth  will  prove  to  be  pernicious 
in  its  influences. 

Every  disease  has  been  supposed  by  some  very  good  minds 
to  wear,  at  some  stage  or  other,  a  certain  livery  by  which  it 
maybe  recognized.  To  this  the  name  of  ^''pathognomonic^'' 
has  been  given.  If  this  were  true  it  would  simplify  diagnosis 
very  much, — but  it  is  not.  A  symptom  or  an  appearance 
indicating  infallibly  the  presence  of  a  particular  disease  very 
seldom  if  ever,  exists.  The  disease  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a 
hundred  can  only  be  properly  discriminated  by  the  fullest  and 
most  careful  consideration  of  every  thing  connected  with  its 
history,  its  symptoms,  the  effects  of  remedies,  and  its  morbid 
anatomy. 

So  far  from  its  being  true  that  we  have  any  one  symptom 
that  can  be  relied  upon  as  entitled  to  the  name  "pathognomo- 
nic," the  truth  is,  the  same  disease  is  scarcely  ever  character- 
ized by  the  same  symptoms.    The  susceptibility  of  persons 
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to  the  influence  of  noxious  substances  which  we  call  idiosyn- 
cracy^  taken  in  connection  with  the  varying  power  of  the  causes 
of  disease,  give  rise  to  great  dissidence  in  the  way  of  phenom- 
ena, and  induce  an  almost  endless  variety  in  the  outward  mani- 
festations on  the  human  frame.  The  perplexity  thus  pro- 
duced involves  in  its  explanation  powers  of  the  highest 
order. 

The  first  chapter  is  on  the  "  Method  of  Diagnosis,''^  This  em- 
braces the  "  History  of  case ;  narrative  of  previous  symp- 
toms ;  arrangement  of  existing  phenomena ;  plan  of  carrying 
on  the  investigation ;  classification  of  diseases  necessary  to 
diagnosis;  table  of  diseases." 

The  author  very  properly  states  in  this  chapter,  that  the 
discrimination  of  disease  ought  to  proceed  upon  a  knowledge 
more  or  less  complete  of  all  the  phenomena  which  a  given 
case  presents.  First  in  order  of  importance  is  the  * 'History." 
This  embraces  the  report  of  the  patient  himself,  or  of  his 
attendants,  of  what  has  happened  before  the  physician  saw 
him,  and  the  phenomena  actually  observed  at  the  time  of 
examination.  In  this  connection  the  author  very  justly  re- 
marks. 

. "  Much  care  is  necessary,  not  only  to  get  at  the  first  devi- 
-  ation  from  health,  but  also  to  avoid  being  led  away  by  a  pre- 
conceived idea  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator,  and  the  more  so 
if  coming  from  a  scientific  person.  So  much  does  the  mind 
seek  after  causes  of  all  natural  phenomena,  that  the  simplest 
and  most  illiterate  patient  is  more  ready  to  broach  a  theory 
of  his  illness  than  to  tell  his  sensations  or  his  sufferings." 

Besides  the  general  summary  of  the  whole  subject  of  diag- 
nosis, this  volume  goes  pretty  well  into  detail  on  the  means 
of  discriminating  between  individual  diseases.  There  are 
still  a  few  organs,  the  diseases  of  which  are  not  yet  appreci- 
ated by  any  constant  phenomena.  Among  these  may  be  in- 
cluded some  of  the  ductless  glands.  The  panereas  after  death 
is  often  found  in  a  state  of  cancerous  degeneration.  It  never, 
however,  stands  alone,  but  is  always  conjoined  with  cancer  of 
the  stomach  and  duodenum.  Such  cases  in  some  instances 
were  characterized  by  diarrhoea  adiposa,  which  circumstance 
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has  had  something  to  do  with  the  theory  that  the  office  of  the 
panereas  is  to  furnish  a  fluid  that  dissolves  the  fattj  portions 
of  food. 

The  author  very  fully  recognizes  the  utility  of  the  Micro- 
scope. Indeed,  like  others  who  are  on  the  frontiers  of  diag- 
nosis he  regards  the  instrument  as  indispensable.  Chemical 
analysis  too  in  a  great  number  of  cases  becomes  necessary  in 
order  to  elucidate  appearances,  or  verify  facts  discovered  by 
other  methods. 

We  close  our  notice  of  this  book  with  the  following  on  Pus 
and  Mucus : 

"Pus  and  Mucus  globules  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
each  other,  and  are  most  re^idily  known  by  their  relative 
numbers.  A  few  solitary  globules  may  readily  be  known  as 
mucus,  a  very  large  number  as  pus.  They  are  also  m  some 
measure  distinguishable  by  the  circumstance  that  pus  globules 
are  more  decidedly  granular,  mucus  smoother  and  more  uni- 
form." 


Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics^  with  ample  illustrations  of 
practice,  in  all  the  departments  of  Medical  Science,  and  very 
copious  notes  of  Toxology,  suited  to  the  wants  of  Medical 
Students,  Practitioners  and  Teachers.  A  new  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged:  By  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  A.M. 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  author  of  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  etc., 
etc.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippingcott  &  Co.,  185*7;  pp. 
820 ;  8  vo.    (For  sale  by  Eiley  &  Co.) 

"We  have  no  great  taste  for  the  multiplication  of  books  on 
Materia  Medica.  We  would  much  rather  see  them  all  bled, 
purged,  and  vomited  until  there  would  be  an  evacuation  of 
things  futile,  useless,  redundant,  inconsistent,  and  rediculous. 
For  a  book  containing  a  complete  digest  of  what  is  known 
really  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  there  is  now  a 
demand.  But  for  one  that  has  introduced  into  it  every  thing 
that,  in  ancient  or  modern  times  has  had  character  as  a  heal- 
ing agent;    and  for  one  that  contains  the  silly  remarks 
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and  imperfect  experiments  of  those  whose  minds  have  been 
vitiated  with  theories  and  crude  generalizations,  there  is,  as 
we  verily  believe,  not  only  no  demand,  but  scarcely  a  toler- 
ance. Let  it  not  be  surmised  that  we  are  averse  to  details. 
We  are  not.  With  any  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  fact  of  a  practical  character,  we  have  patience ;  but 
we  confess  our  inability  to  see  the  propriety  of  increasing 
books,  and  swelling  them  too,  into  unnatural  dimensions,  when 
no  other  purpose  is  subserved  than  that  of  perpetuating  the 
crude  erroneous  notions  of  predecessors.  The  most  learned 
work  we  have,  that  of  Pereira,  is  full  of  statements  of  what 
this  and  that  physician  has  said  in  regard  to  the  properties  of 
certain  drugs.  These  statements  are  often  supported  by  noth- 
ing more  than  a  single  experiment.  Such  a  method  of  testing 
the  properties  of  drugs  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  what  is 
denominated  a  "fallacia  accidextis" — drawing  inferences 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  things  from  circumstances  temporary; 
or  an  insufficient  verification. 

The  author  before  us  has  made  an  attempt  to  get  up  a  prac- 
tical work ;  and,  after  looking  through  it,  we  are  not  by  any 
means  prepared  to  endorse  all  that  we  find  in  it ;  nor  are  we  at 
all  certain  that  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  work,  being 
arranged  after  the  manner  of  the  author's  lectures,  is  the  very 
best  that  might  have  been  made. 

Although  it  is  very  true  that  we  have  many  articles,  such 
as  quinine,  iodine,  cod-liver  oil,  etc.,  the  action  of  which  is 
very  imperfectly  understood,  and  therefore  very  difficult  of 
classification,  still  we  feel  very  much  indisposed  to  ignore 
classification  altogether.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  medi- 
cines that  agree  in  their  leading  properties,  although  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  no  two  are  exactly  alike  in  all  respects. 
Agreeing  however  in  leading  properties,  it  has  been  supposed 
they  might  be  classed  together.  When  a  certain  number  of 
articles  act  on  the  nerves,  where  the  impropriety  of  denomina- 
ting them  Neurotics?  or  upon  the  blood,  the  impropriety  of 
classifying  them  as  Haematics?  We  can  see  none.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  such  an  arrangement  very  much  facihtates 
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the  labors  of  the  student.  The  author  treats  the  articles  of 
the  Materia  Medica  in  his  lectures  on  the  strictly  alphabetical 
plan.    This  also  was  the  plan  of  the  late  Dr.  Eberle. 

The  following  is  a  classification  by  Headland,  as  we  find  it 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  work,  and  is  perhaps  as  convenient 
and  proper  as  any  that  has  been  submitted  to  the  profession. 

Class  I.    Haematics,  or  blood  medicines. 

Division  1.    Eestoratives,  as  iron  in  anaemia. 

Division  2.    Catalytics,  as  mercury  in  syphilis. 

Class  II.    Neurotics,  or  nerve  medicines. 

Division  1.    Stimulants,  as  ammonia. 

Division  2.    Narcotics,  as  opium. 

Division  3.    Sedatives,  as  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Class  III.    Astringents,  as  tannic  acid. 

Class  lY.    EHminatives,  cantharide&  and  croton  oil. 

The  author  is  sensible  in  having  but  little  of  anything  to 
say  on  the  modus  operandi  of  remedies.  His  statement  of  the 
circumstances  that  modify  the  action  of  remedial  agents  is 
sufficiently  full  for  the  purposes  of  the  student,  and  indeed 
comprises  most  of  what  is  known  on  that,  to  both  physician 
and  patient,  very  important  part  of  the  subject.  These  laws 
result  from  peculiar  conditions  of  the  body,  (idiosyncracy) 
difference  of  sex,  of  climate,  of  temperature,  of  diet,  of  habit. 
Then  again  the  customs,  superstitions,  political  relations  of 
society,  the  state  of  the  mind,  the  temper,  the  intellectual 
powers,  all  may  exert  a  modifying  influence. 

Under  each  one  of  these  heads  the  author  has  some  very 
interesting  examples.  He  instances  the  case  of  Baron  Haller 
who  from  habit  became  so  accustomed  to  the  odor  from  dead 
bodies,  that  he  was  agreeably  impressed  with  it — "was  never 
so  much  at  home  as  when  engaged  in  the  dissection  of  dead 
bodies ;  yet  the  fetid  perspiration  from  the  feet  of  a  visitor 
put  his  good  humor  to  the  test  more  than  once.  An  old  lady 
who  had  followed  the  occupation  of  laying-out  dead  bodies 
for  thirty  years,  declared  that  no  sensation  was  more  agreeable 
to  her  than  that  of  handling  a  corpse." 
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Eleraeiits  of  Inorganic  Chemestry^  including  the  application  of 
the  Science  in  the  Arts.  By  Thomas  Graham,  F.  K.  S.  L. 
and  E.  late  Prof.  Chemistry  in  the  University  College, 
London:  Edited  by  Henry  Watts,  B.  A.,  F.  C.  S.,  and 
Eobert  Bridges,  M.  D.  Second  American,  from  the  second 
revised  London  Edition.  Complete  in  one  volume,  with 
two  hundred  and  thirty -three  Illustrations,  on  wood.  Phil- 
adelphia:   Blanchard  &  Lea,  1858,  pp.  852. 

The  publishers  have,  at  length,  been  enabled  to  present 
Graham's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  complete  in  one  volume. 
The  first  portion,  embracing  480  pages,  was  edited  in  1852, 
by  Dr.  Bridges;  the  remainder,  by  Watts,  who  adds  to 
it  a  supplement.  The  work  now  is  not  only  on  a  level  with 
the  advanced  condition  of  the  science,  but  it  is  also  thorough 
and  elaborate. 

Among  the  changes  by  which  the  work  is  improved,  the 
following  may  be  noticed: 

1.  The  systematic  introduction  of  the  best  processes  for 
the  separation  and  quantitive  estimation  of  metals  and  other 
important  substances,  in  addition  to  the  description  of  their 
properties  and  reactions.  The  new  methods  of  volumetric 
analysis  are  detailed,  with  the  description  and  applications,  in 
particular  of  Bunseu's  General  Method. 

2.  In  the  supplement  in  which  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
first  volume,  are  resumed  and  brought  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  determination  of  the  important  physical  constants, 
viz:  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  Heat;  the  relation  between 
the  chemical  and  magnetic  efiects  of  the  electric  current,  and 
the  reduction  of  its  force  to  absolute  mechanical  measure ;  also 
the  measurement  of  the  chemical  action  of  light.  The  pol- 
arization of  light  is  treated  in  sufficient  detail  for  the  wants  of 
the  chemical  student,  attention  being  directed  to  the  methods 
of  optical  saccharimetry,  and  to  the  very  remarkable  relations 
between  crystalline  form  and  molecular  rotatory  power,  dis- 
covered by  Pasteur. 

3.  The  modem  views  of  the  constitution  and  classification 
of  chemical  compounds  are  explained  at  considerable  lengthj 
chiefly  according  to  Gerhardt's  unitary  system.  This  includes 
the  classification  of  organic,  as  well  as  inorganic  compounds ; 
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as  indeed,  every  general  system  of  classification  must  do. 
In  the  same  portion  of  the  work,  the  formation  and  reaction 
of  the  principal  classes  of  organic  compounds  are  explained 
so  far  as  appeared  necessary  to  the  general  understanding  of 
their  mutual  relations. 

The  last  portion  of  the  supplement  contains  the  most 
recently  discovered  facts  relating  to  the  non-metalic  elements 
and  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  a  prominent  place 
being  assigned  to  the  allotropic  modifications  of  certain  ele- 
ments, viz :  borax,  silicon,  sulphur,  selenium  and  phosphorus, 
and  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  alkali  and  earth  metals 
in  the  free  state." 

The  supplement  by  Watts  is  very  worthy  of  perusual. 
The  late  researches  in  regard  to  heat,  polarization  of  light, 
&c.,  are  carefully  considered,  and  a  digest  given  of  what  has 
been  added  to  the  literature  of  these  subjects.  The  relation 
between  heat  and  mechanical  force  or  work,  (Dynamical 
theory  of  heat,)  has  been,  of  late,  very  industriously  investi- 
gated, by  Clausius  Joule  Eankine  and  W.  Thompson. 

The  following  are  among  the  conclusions : 

"1.  That  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  the  friction  of 
bodies,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  is  always  proportional  to  the 
force  expended. 

**2.  That  the  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  increasing  the 
temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  (weighed  in  vacuo,  and 
between  55  and  60  deg.)  by  1  deg.  F.,  requires  for  its  evolu- 
tion, the  expenditure  of  a  mechanical  force  represented  by 
the  fall  of  772  lbs.  through  the  space  of  one  foot." 

This  relation  between  heat  and  work  is  supposed  to  furnish 
an  almost  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  the  dynamical 
theory  which  makes  heat  and  motion,  one  and  the  same  thing. 
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PAET  FOUETH. 

EDITORIAL    AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

American  Medical  Association, 

Since  our  last  issue  this  body  held  its  eleventh  annual 
meeting  in  Washington  City,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  May 
4th,  and  continuing  till  Thursday  evening  following.  We 
publish  the  transactions  from  the  "Washington  Union," 
where  we  happen  to  find  the  fullest  report. 

From  what  we  have  seen  and  heard,  the  meeting  was  a 
successful  one.  A  large  delegation  was  present,  and  we 
should  think  the  volume  forthcoming  would  be  of  the  usual 
size. 

The  address  of  the  President,  Prof.  Eve  is  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  that  gentleman.  It  discusses  some  of  the  promi- 
nent topics,  which  for  some  time  have  been  before  the  pro- 
fession. Its  most  valuable  feature,  however,  is  the  summary 
presented  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Association 
up  to  the  present  time. 

The  report  on  "Medical  Education,"  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Wood, 
we  regard  as  being  very  sensible.  It  is  conservative,  just  to 
all  parties.  "Laymen  merited  censure  for  sending  men  to 
Medical  Colleges  not  qualified  for  the  profession ;  and  Colleges 
merited  censure  for  sending  men  out  not  qualified  to  practice 
the  "  Healing  Art."  The  report  was  submitted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  delegates  from  Colleges,  which  are  to  meet  at  Louis- 
\iUe  on  Monday,  immediately  preceding  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  the  year  1859. 

This  subject  of  medical  education  has  served  as  the  staple 
for  discussions  ever  since  the  Association  has  been  organized, 
and  before  the  organization  of  this  body  it  was  the  great 
theme  among  State  societies.  Eepeatedly  it  has  been  referred 
to  committees,  and  time  and  again  we  have  had  lengthy 
reports.  To  what  has  it  all  amounted  ?  It  would  be  very 
queer  if  some  good  had  not  been  the  result.  The  suggestions 
from  committees,  growing  out  of  a  thorough  consideration  of 
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the  subject,  have  no  doubt  conduced  to  something  in  the  way 
of  improvement.  But  who  is  there  that  has  watched  atten- 
tively, the  practical  operations  of  the  subject  that  is  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  defects  relate  to  some  rather  uncon- 
trollable circumstances.  They  relate  not  merely  to  laymen 
and  colleges,  but  to  our  condition  as  a  people.  We  reckon 
ourselves  as  possessing  a  very  high  order  of  civilization,  but 
have  we  advanced  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  time  and  ex- 
pense necessary  to  a  complete  medical  education?  Three 
years  private  pupillage  and  attendance  on  two  full  courses  of 
lectures  prepare  a  young  man  possessing  a  good  literary  edu- 
cation very  poorly  for  the  duties  of  the  practitioner.  With 
such  advantages  he  is  a  mere  novice,  qualified,  if  such  a  term 
be  allowable,  to  get  up  a  capital  in  the  way  of  errors  and  mis- 
takes that  will  last  him  for  shame  tbe  rest  of  his  life.  Such 
being  the  case  with  reference  to  those  capable  of  availing 
themselves  of  our  best  opportunities,  what  may  be  said  of  the 
large  number  whose  pecuniary  circumstances,  no  less  than 
the  wants  of  society,  make  \l  neeessary  for  them  to  try  to 
practice  after  a  single  course  of  lectures,  and  often  without 
having  attended  any  at  all.  Such,  it  may  be  said,  is  all  wrong. 
Wrong  in  this  connection  is  a  relative  term.  There  is  much 
of  the  South  and  West  yet  but  imperfectly  developed.  The 
inhabitants  thereof  are  struggling  to  develop  the  resources  of 
those  extensive  regions,  and  in  doing  this  they  have  to  have 
physicians  to  care  for  them.  They  cannot  afford  to  import 
physicians  of  the  first  order.  Their  first  supply  is  generally 
furnished  from  their  own  number.  Some  one  in  every  neigh- 
borhood spontaneously  turns  doctor,  or  doctoress,  and  com- 
mences bleeding,  giving  pills,  and  acting  in  difficult  cases  the 
part  of  midwife.  Another  stage  of  progress  develops  a  class 
of  young  men  ambitious  to  be  useful,  and  seeing  the  wants  of 
the  people  with  reference  to  medicme,  they  commence  the 
work  of  preparation  in  this  line.  Many  of  these  are  at  the 
commencement,  entirely  unaided  by  either  a  preceptor  or 
books.  Besides,  they  are  often  compelled  to  engage  in  some 
kind  of  business  or  other  in  order  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together  during  their  novitiate.  From  such  material,  material 
created  by  necessity,  our  colleges  have  in  part  had  to  make  M. 
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D.'s,  and  who  should  be  surprised  to  find  the  effort  somewhat 
imperfect.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the 
results  are  as  good  as  they  are  found  to  be. 

We  are  far  from  urging  any  thing  in  palliation  of  those 
who  have  privileges  and  neglect  to  profit  by  them.  We  de- 
sign only  to  state  the  fact  that  heretofore,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  at  present,  the  means  and  facihties  for  obtaining 
a  substantial  medical  education,  were  by  no  means  commensu- 
rate with  the  wants  of  society  for  medical  men ;  and  hence 
the  futility  of  eternally  complaining  against  medical  colleges 
for  deficiencies  over  which  they  have  had  no  control. 

The  troubla  in  regard  to  Dr.  McCKntock,  took  up  some  of 
the  time  of  the  Association — more  than  it  merited.  The 
apologies  of  Drs.  Reese,  of  N.  Y.,  and  Bryan,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  their  connection  with  the  case,  were  as  creditable  to  these 
gentlemen,  as  the  scrupulousness  which  characterized  the 
action  of  the  Association  was  to  it.  A  matter  with  reference 
to  this  trouble  yet  remains  to  be  disposed  of.  McClintock  has 
repented  of  his  sins,  has  reformed  his  life  and  now  asks  for- 
giveness at  the  hands  of  the  Association.  Will  it  forgive 
him  ?    Or  has  he  committed  an  unpardonable  sin  f 

The  Hospitalities  extended  to  the  delegates  by  the  physi- 
cians of  Washington  City,  Greorgetown,  by  the  President  at 
the  Executive  Mansion,  and  by  several  distinguished  states- 
men were  without  doubt  appreciated. 


Ohio  Wldte  Sulphur  Springs. 

Having  just  returned  from  a  visit  of  observation  to  the 
above  springs,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our 
readers  some  of  the  favorable  impressions  which  we  received. 

Situation. — The  springs  are  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Scioto,  17  miles  north  of  Columbus.  For  some  miles  above 
and  below,  the  Scioto  is  a  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
stream ;  the  current  is  swift,  and  the  banks  bold  and  rocky. 
A  section  here  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  with  this  as  its 
center,  may  be  regarded  as  the  ''Rapids  of  the  Scioto."  Its 
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cool  shaded  borders  present  many  attractions,  not  only  to  the 
disciple  of  Izaak  Walton,  but  to  the  botanist,  the  geologist, 
and  the  microscopist. 

The  Springs — The  White  Sulphur. — The  principal  one — 
that  from  which  the  place  derives  its  name — is,  in  fact,  an 
Artesian  Well,  from  which  issues  a  large  stream  of  white  sul- 
phur water.  In  1824  a  person  began  boring  for  salt ;  but,  at 
the  distance  of  160  feet,  his  auger  dropped  into  a  vein  of  sul- 
phur water,  which  at  once  arose  to  the  surface.  So  swift  was 
this  subterranean  current,  that  in  attempting  to  shut  it  out, 
ordinary  copper  tubing  was  at  once  bent  and  completely  flat- 
tened. The  water  from  this  well  is  carried  up  the  hill  some 
distance,  where  it  is  received  in  an  elegant  marble  vase.  With 
the  present  arrangement,  about  120  gallons  per  minute  are 
discharged;  but  it  is  probable,  that  with  a  more  perfect 
tubing,  the  amount  of  water  could  be  doubled.  Although 
no  complete  analysis  of  the  water  has  been  made,  yet  the 
discharge  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  copious  deposit 
upon  the  vase,  at  once  decide  its  character,  and  places  it  by 
the  side  of  such  springs  as  the  White  Sulphur  of  Virginia. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  four  other  springs,  all  differing  in 
character,  are  found  upon  the  estate — amongst  which  are  a 
Chalybeate  and  a  Red  Sulphur. 

The  Medical  Properties  of  these  Waters. — Sulphur  waters 
have  long  been  celebrated  in  the  treatment  of  disease  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  spleen,  skin,  brain  and  nervous  system;  and 
by  a  number  of  well-authenticated  cures,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Ohio  White  Sulphur  possesses  curative  powers  that  entitles 
it  to  rank  amongst  first-class  mineral  waters  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

The  Chalybeate  Spring  may  be  resorted  to  by  persons  labor- 
ing under  debility,  anemia,  &c.  As  a  tonic  its  waters  will  be 
peculiarly  applicable  to  diseases  of  debility  in  females. 

The  Red  Sulphur  may  be  regarded  as  a  saline  chalybeate, 
and,  if  we  may  judge  of  its  medicinal  virtues  by  correspond- 
ing springs,  it  may  safely  be  regarded  as  of  use  in  certain  forms 
of  disease  of  the  lungs,  in  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  those 
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states  of  the  constitution  where  there  is  a  want  of  tone  in  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systems. 

The  Hotel^  Grounds^  &c. — The  proprietors  intend  making 
this  a  first-class  place  in  every  respect.  The  buildings  are 
neat,  the  rooms  well  ventilated,  and  the  fare  excellent.  The 
grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out  in  walks  and  drives ;  a  ten-pin 
alley  and  billiard-room  have  been  erected,  and  a  livery  well 
stocked  with  horses  and  carriages  is  at  hand;  so  that  the  guest 
may  have  choice  of  a  variety  of  amusement  and  exercise. 

This  place  presents  many  advantages  to  the  invalid  and  the 
worn-out  business  man ;  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  its  vir- 
tues will  be  acknowledged  and  appreciated. 

Microscopic  Material. — We  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
from  the  rocks  of  the  river  abundant  material  for  enjoyment 
with  the  Microscope.  Any  quantity  of  Protozoa  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  surfaces  of  the  rocks  about  the  river.  Micros- 
copists  therefore  who  wish  to  try  the  powers  of  their  instru- 
ments, can  do  so  here  to  their  heart's  content.  Here  they 
may  enter  upon  the  questions — What  constitutes  an  animal  ? 
What  is  a  plant  ?  What  are  the  criteria  by  which  the  lowest 
vegetable  and  animal  forms  are  distinguished  from  each  other? 
Is  the  view  of  Seibold,  KoUiker,  and  others,  that  individual 
animal  forms  may  be  unicellular,  or  that  an  animal  may  be 
composed  of  only  a  single  cell,  correct  ?  To  what  is  motion 
in  Infusoria  due  ?  To  what  is  it  due  in  the  Ehizopoda  ? 
These  questions  have  for  years  occupied  the  attention  of  such 
physicists  as  MuUer,  Ehrenbergh,  Pritchard,  Kutorga,  Dujar- 
din,  Kolliker,  Carpenter,  Burnet,  etc.,  and  why  should  they 
not  that  of  a  Buckeye  ?  To  our  friends,  therefore,  who  like 
the  microscope  better  than  a  "deck  of  cards,"  or  a  "ten-pin 
alley,"  we  say,  carry  your  instruments  along  with  you. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Protozoa. — These  little  animals,  accord- 
ing to  Siebold  and  others,  have  a  very  delicate  cutaneous  en- 
velope. This  is  sometimes  smooth,  at  other  times  thickly  set 
with  cilia.  The  organs  of  locomotion  do  not  consist  of  mus- 
cles, though  the  gelatinous  matter,  of  which  their  body  is 
composed,  has  contractile  powers.  In  a  certain  variety,  the 
vorticellina,  there  can  be  perceived,  in  the  contractile  pedun- 
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cle,  a  longitudinal  muscle.    The  cilia  on  the  surface  of  the 
Infusoria,  are  in  some  instances  arranged  in  a  remarkable 
order  and  manner,  by  which  these  animals  can  move  from 
place  to  place  with  rapiditj.     ISTotl^ng  like  a  nervous  sys- 
tem has  yet  been  discovered  in  Infusoria,  although  they 
clearly  evince  in  their  actions  the  existence  of  sensation  and 
volition.    The  sense  of  touch  in  the  naked  Infusoria  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  over  the  whole  body ;  in  those  covered  with 
cilia  the  sense  appears  to  reside  in  these.    Many  of  the  Infu- 
soria appreciate  light,  not  by  the  possession  of  an  optical  gan- 
glion, but,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
digestive  apparatus  has  a  variety  of  forms  in  Infusoria.  Some 
of  them,  as  the  Astoma^  have  no  mouth.    They  absorb  the 
food  from  the  media  in  which  they  live  by  the  surface  of  the 
body.     Others  have  a  mouth  and  an  sesophagus  merely; 
others  again,  as  the  Infusoria  Polygastrica^  have  a  mouth  and 
a  great  number  of  stomachs.    The  mouth  of  Infusoria  varies 
in  position — sometimes  in  front,  sometimes  behind,  and,  in 
some  cases,  near  the  middle  third  of  the  body.  .The  anus  is 
usually  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
body,  and  is  occasionally  indicated  by  a  slight  external  pro- 
jection.   There  is  no  vascular  or  circulating  system  distinct 
and  enclosed  by  its  own  walls  in  Protozoa.    Some,  as  the 
Stomatoda,  possess  pulsatory  contractile  cavities,  which  vary 
much  in  form,  number,  etc.    These  cavities  contain  a  clear 
transparent  liquid,  which,  on  their  contraction,  entirely  disap- 
pears.   The  contracting  of  these  cavities  succeed  each  other 
at  more  or  less  regular  intervals.    This  arrangement  consti- 
tutes the  first  appearance  of  a  circulatory  system.  Respira- 
tion appears  to  be  performed  entirely  by  the  skin.    While  no 
special  organ  of  secretion  has  been  found  in  the  Protozoa, 
the  skin  seems  to  possess  a  power  of  secreting  various  ma- 
terials which,  in  some  species,  harden  and  form  a  carapace, 
or  a  head,  while,  in  others,  it  appears  to  glue  together  foreign 
particles,  forming  a  case  for  the  body.    The  Infusoria  have 
no  sexual  organs  ;  they,  therefore,  lay  no  eggs.    They  propa- 
gate by  fissuration  mostly,  occasionally  by  gemmation.  The 
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fissuration  (division)  occurs  longitudinally  and  transversely. 
Propagation  by  gemmation  (budding)  is  very  rare. 

Protozoa  pretty  generally  possess  a  nucleus  of  a  certain 
character,  which  is  situated  in  the  central  portions  of  the 
body.  These  nuclei  exercise  seemingly  an  essential  influence 
in  the  propogation  of  Infusoria  and  Khizopoda.  Every  time 
the  individual  divides  there  is  a  division  of  its  nucleus.  It 
lies  to  appearance  loosely  in  the  parencheyma,  is  granular, 
and  often  of  a  yellow  appearance.  These  nuclei  are  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  real  animal,  the  envelop  around  them  being 
merely  temporary,  to  protect  the  development  of  the  animal. 

We  have  thus  alluded,  by  the  assistance  of  a  learned  work, 
to  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  these  types  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Or  in  other  words,  to  the  animals  upon  which 
the  Good  Man  "  first  tried  his  hand  in  making.  Insignifi- 
cant as  they  may  appear  to  be,  they  are  full  of  interest,  full 
of  instruction.  Broad  and  comprehensive  views  the  medi- 
cal man,  especially,  may  obtain  by  looking  into  the  characters 
of  Protozoa. 


Meum  et  Tuum. 

Two  of  our  exchanges  (the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  and  the  American  Medical  Monthly)  have  lately 
made  complaints,  that  they  are  not  always  credited  with  what 
we  extract  from  them,  for  our  department,  ^''Selections  from 
American  and  Foreign  Intelligence.''''  The  way  these  omissions 
have  occurred,  is  this :  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  entrust- 
ing the  reading  of  the  proof  of  this  department  to  the  fore- 
man in  the  printing  office — we,  ourselves,  reading  the  other 
departments,  Original  Communications,  Bibliographical,  etc. 
The  fault,  therefore,  has  not  been  exactly  ours,  but  that  of  our 
agent.    We  will  see  to  its  correction  in  future. 


To  Subscribers.  —  The  present  number  closes  the  t^nth 
volume  of  the  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  It  is  no 
pleasant  duty  to  state  that  many  of  our  subscribers  are  in 
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arrears  for,  not  only  back  volumes,  but  also  for  the  present 
one.  We  suggest  that  now  is  a  propitious  time  to  have  our 
dues  all  liquidated.  "We  send  out  Bills  with  the  present  num- 
ber. No  one  conducting  an  enterprise  like  ours,  can  afford 
to  employ  agents  for  collection.  We  bave  all,  therefore,  to 
trust  to  the  silent,  pantomimic  representations  of  "Bills,"  for 
the  security  of  our  rights.  Will  such  awaken,  on  the  part  of 
our  subscribers,  a  little  attention  to  a  matter  of  small  moment 
to  each  one  of  them,  but  to  us  one  of  no  little  importance. 


Prof.  Eve. 

While  on  his  way  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  Washington 5 
to  attend  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, our  physicians  received  a  call  from  this  distinguished 
surgeon.  We  have  to  say  that  it  gave  us  great  pleasure  to 
take  by  the  hand  one  who  has  so  well  acted  his  part  in  our 
profession.  Prof.  Eve,  as  is  well  known,  has  lately  made 
himself  useful  in  getting  up  a  work  entitled  "Eemarkable 
Cases  in  Surgery."  The  work  purports  to  contain  nothing- 
more  than  an  account  of  cases  already  published;  yet  the  la- 
bor of  collecting  together  in  one  volume,  these  "Eemarkable 
Cases,"  that  it  might,  at  once,  be  seen  what  Nature  is  com- 
petent to  do  in  the  way  of  repairing  injuries,  was  a  very  val- 
uable one  to  the  profession. 


EECENT  INPROVEMENTS  IN  PRACTICAL  SURGERY. 

Dislocation  of  the  first  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb  upon  the  dorsum 
of  tlie  Metacarpal  Bone.    A  new  method  of  reduction. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  Oct.,  1857, 
and  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  April, 
1858,  contain  descriptions  of  a  new  method  of  effecting  the 
reduction  of  this  very  troublesome  dislocation,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  accomplished  thus : 
Bend  the  thumb  back  till  it  stands  at  a  right  angle  on  the  dor 
sum  of  its  metacarpal  bone.  Now  force  the  base  of  the  phalanx 
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forward  till  it  drops  down  in  contact  with,  its  distal  extremity, 
keeping  it,  meanwhile,  at  the  same  angle.  The  articular  sur- 
faces being  thus  brought  together,  throw  the  thumb  forward 
into  a  straight  line,  and  the  reduction  is  effected. 

A  simple  a  nd  efficient  Bandage  for  Fracture  of  the  Clavicle. 

The  original  description  of  this  bandage,  contained  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal,  was 
marked  for  our  last  issue,  but  was  crowded  out.  The  fol- 
lowing we  quote  from  the  American  Journal  for  April : 

The  bandage  is  formed  of  a  strip  of  cloth  from  tliree  to 
five  feet  long,  and  from  eight  to  eighteen  inches  wide,  (accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  patient,)  which  is  slit  from  both  ends  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  bridge  from  one  to  two  inches  wide 
in  the  centre,  connecting  the  two  lateral  half  strips.  A  soft 
pad  having  been  placed  in  the  axilla,  to  act  as  a  fulcrum  upon 
the  riding  fragment,  the  affected  arm  is  carried  over  the  chest, 
the  palm  of  the  affected  hand  resting  upon  the  side  of  the 
thorax,  under  the  border  of  the  opposite  armpit.  This  posi- 
tion of  the  arm  removes  all  deformity,  and  brings  the  fra<y- 
ments  in  apposition.  The  centre  of  the  bridge  of  cloth  is 
now  placed  under  the  elbow,  the  superior  strip,  which  covers 
half  the  height  of  the  affected  arm,  is  made  to  encircle  the 
chest;  one  end  is  carried  forward,  the  other  backward,  to 
meet  the  opposite  armpit,  where,  after  enveloping  the  hand, 
and  being  firmly  -drawn  upon  the  affected  arm,  they  are  se- 
cured with  needle  and  thread,  pins,  or  an  ordinary  knot.  The 
inferior  strap,  which  is  placed  under  the  affected  arm  as  a 
sling,  is  made  to  traverse  the  chest  in  the  same  way,  the  ends 
meeting  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  where  they  are  secured 
by  the  same  means.  If,  at  the  several  points  where  the  strips 
cross  each  other,  a  stitch  or  a  pin  is  placed,  the  result  will  be 
a  firm  casing,  which  even  in  the  most  restless  child,  cannot 
be  disarranged.  The  needle  and  thread  is  by  far  the  prefer- 
able mode  of  completing  and  sustaining  the  adjustment,  as 
the  stitches  are  not  apt  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  patient 
or  friends ;  pins,  on  the  contrary  are  often  tampered  with, 
particularly  if  there  should  be  any  restraint  from  the  band- 
age.   As  the  material  is  quite  soft,  no  binding  nor  excoria- 
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tions  are  produced.  The  bandage  supports  tlie  entire  limb  in 
an  easy  position,  and  clasps  the  arms  sufficiently  to  prevent 
injurious  motion,  without  being  irksome  to  the  patient.  It 
requires  no  constant  renewal,  as  one  single  application,  if 
carefully  made  and  properly  secured,  can  be  worn  until  the 
cure  is  perfected. 

Employment  of  Collodion  in  Orchitis. 

Dr.  Lossetti,  of  Maggiore  Hospital,  Milan,  having  treated 
64  cases  of  Orchitis,  solely  by  the  use  of  Collodion,  has  formed 
a  high  opinion  of  its  efficacy.  He  uses  one  part  of  Castor 
Oil  to  twenty -four  of  Collodion;  to  be  applied  twice  a  day 
until  the  cure  is  completed.  He  uses  it  more  frequently  in 
cases  of  extreme  gravity,  and  does  not  confine  the  treatment 
to  simple,  uncomplicated  cases,  but  regards  it  as  equrJly  effi- 
cacious where  epididymitis  or  inflammation  of  the  spermatic 
cord  is  present. 

New  Diagnostic  Element  in  Dislocation  of  the  Shoulder. 

Prof  L.  A.  Dugas  republishes,  with  wood  cuts,  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  a 
paper  from  him,  contained  in  the  10th  Volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  principle  involved  is  enunciated  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "If  the  fingers  of  the  injured  limb  can  be  placed  by 
the  surgeon  or  the  patient  upon  the  sound  shoulder,  while 
the  elbow  touches  the  thorax,  there  can  he  no  dislocation ;  and 
if  this  cannot  be  done,  there  nfhust  he  a  dislocation.'''' 

The  plates  represent  the  mechanism  on  the  skeleton  of  the 
several  varieties  of  dislocation,  and  show  that  in  all  of  them  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  humerus  is  in  contact  with  the  tho- 
racic parieties ;  that  the  rotundity  of  these  is  such  as  that 
both  extremities  of  that  bone  cannot  be  in  contact  with  them 
at  the  same  time,  when  the  direction  of  the  humerus  is  such 
as  to  allow  the  fingers  to  touch  upon  the  opposite  shoulder. 
He  shows  further,  that  in  all  other  injuries,  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  being  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  thus  removed 
from  the  thoracic  parieties,  no  other  form  of  injury  can  give 
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rise  to  a  physical  impossibility  to  place  the  elbow  and  fingers 
in  the  positions  respectively  indicated. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  broad  question  of  the  existence 
or  not  of  dislocation  in  a  given  case,  would  be  easily  settled. 
We  deem  these  suggestions  worthy  of  consideration. 

H. 


We  regret  the  necessity  of  deferring  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society.  We  will 
endeavor  to  give  a  full  report  in  our  next  issue. 


New  Arrangement 

We  have  associated  with  us,  for  the  future  management  of 
the  Journal,  our  colleague.  Prof.  J.  W.  Hamilton.  By 
this  arrangement,  Prof.  H.  becomes  equally  interested  as 
editor  and  proprietor.  This  step  has  been  taken,  partly  to 
lighten  our  own  cares,  but  more  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
more  work  on  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  We  therefore  in- 
troduce to  our  readers  Prof.  H.,  from  whom  may  be  expected, 
to  say  the  least,  efforts  at  usefulness. 


Salutatory. 

This  Journal  originated  under  the  auspices  of  Prof.  Butter- 
field,  in  September,  1848.  He  was  removed  by  death  in  1850. 
Its  supervision,  upon  this  occurrence,  devolved  upon  Prof. 
R.  L.  Howard,  who,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  was  removed  in 
like  manner.  In  1854,  the  proprietorship  was  assumed 
by  Prof.  John  Dawson,  who  continued  to  have  the  entire  su- 
pervision of  it  until  within  a  few  weeks.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  though  it  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  Medical  Journals  in  the 
west,  it  has  never  been  subjected  to  a  single  change,  as  to 
terms,  size,  or  fi-equency  of  issue;  nor  has  it  ever  failed 
to  make  its  appearance  at  its  proper  time.  Furthermore,  it 
has  never  undergone  change  as  to  proprietorship,  except  as 
the  result  of  disease  or  death. 

The  arrangement  above  announced,  brings  the  undersigned 
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into  its  service,  and  tliat  of  its  readers  and  patrons,  as  one  of 
its  editors  and  proprietors. 

We  approach  this  post  of  duty,  fully  conscious  of  the  labor 
and  responsibility  associated  with  it.  To  one  aspiring  to  the 
position  of,  and  claiming  the  consideration  due  a  common 
laborer  in  our  profession,  it  is  not  destitute  of  attractions ;  but 
they  are  such  attractions  only  as  are  afforded  by  its  asperities. 

We  acknowledge  to  being  ambitious;  not  of  the  attainment 
of  mere  place,  or  the  honors  associated  with  ostensible  posi- 
tion. Those  whose  good  opinion  we  covet,  know  full  well  the 
varied  and  frequently  unhallowed  appliances  by  which  these 
are  attained,  and  the  unsanctified  purposes  for  which  they  are 
used.  We  prefer  different  aims.  It  is  the  height  of  our  am- 
bition, when  our  work  is  done,  that  it  shall  be  our  personal 
consciousness,  and  the  judgment  of  our  compeers,  that  we 
have  done  our  duty. 

We  have  formed  a  connection  with  this  Journal  to  labor 
for  the  profession  of  Medicine.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  clique 
or  party ;  and  having  no  ends  to  attain  except  those  for  which 
our  brotherhood,  in  its  own  behalf  is  laboring,  it  confidently 
appeals  to  all  whose  interests  it  subserves,  and  whose  stand- 
ing it  aims  to  promote,  for  such  a  patronage  as  will  give  it  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  efficiency  and  success  in  the  at- 
tainment of  these  objects. 

We  do  not  merely  want  your  subscriptions.  We  want 
your  contrihutions.  The  west  has  interests  in  common  with 
the  profession  of  our  common  country.  We  shall  delight,  in 
common  with  our  brethren,  to  labor  for  these  as  a  common 
heritage.  But  we  have  special  interests — home  interests — home 
diseases — a  home  or  domestic  literature,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  espe- 
cially by  laboring  for  these^  that  we  hope  to  accomplish  good 
for  the  profession  at  large. 

And  now,  reader,  this  is  the  beginning  of  an  interesting 
relation  between  you  and  us.  We  ask  your  kind  forbearance. 
We  pledge  you  our  best  endeavors. 

Kespectfully, 

J.  W.  HAMILTOJSr.  (H.) 
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Professional  Changes.— Prof.  S.  G.  Eicliardson  has  re- 
signed the  cliair  of  Anatomy  in  the  Penn.  College,  and  ac- 
cepted a  chair  in  the  IST.  Orleans  School  of  Medicine. 

South  Carolina  Med.  College.  Jef.  Med.  College.  Profs.  Dick- 
inson and  Geddings  have  terminated  their  connection  with  the 
South  Carolina  Med.  College ;  the  former  having  accepted  the 
chair  of  Practical  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Med.  College, 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Prof  Mitchell.  Dr.  J.  J.  Chis- 
holm  becomes  the  successor  of  Prof  Gr.,  while  Prof.  D.  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  P.  C.  Grillard. 

University  of  Louisville. — Dr.  Henry  Miller,  Prof  of  Ob- 
stetrics in  the  Medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville, with  which  he  has  so  long  been  connected,  has  resigned. 
The  chair,  we  believe,  is  vacant.  Dr.  Flint,  successor  to  Prof. 
Gross,  in  the  chair  of  Surgery,  in  the  same  Institution,  has 
also  resigned,  and  the  accomplished  Prof  of  Anatomy,  Dr. 
Palmer,  is  his  successor,  leaving  Anatomy,  for  the  present, 
vacant. 

University  of  Maryland. — Prof  E.  K.  Thomas  has  resigned 
the  chair  of  Obstetrics,  in  consequence  of  ill  health.  Dr.  G. 
W.  Miltenberger,  formerly  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  in  the  same  Institution,  is  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  Dr.  Charles  Frick  is  appointed  to  the  latter 
chair. 

University  of  Buffalo. — Dr.  Nichols,  recently  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  that  department. 
Dr.  Lemon  has  succeeded  to  the  Demonstratorship.  H. 


Starling  Medical  College. — It  will  be  seen  in  our 
advertising  colunms  that  the  next  session  of  Starling 
College  commences  on  the  20th  October,  1858.  The  dissect- 
ing rooms  and  the  hospital  will  be  accessible  to  students  from 
the  commencement  of  October. 

Students  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  advantages 
of  a  course  of  lectures,  should  be  present  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  session.  It  is  then  that  preliminaries  are  discussed, 
and  that  the  foundations  for  the  course  are  indicated. 
Besides,  the  usual  time  devoted  to  a  course  of  lectures  is  too 
short  to  dispense  with  any  of  it.  Indeed,  the  student  who 
wishes  to  be  somebody  in  his  profession  will  see  at  once  the 
propriety  of  economizing  every  hour  of  the  session,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close. 

Columbus  now  compares  very  favorably  with  the  best 
places  in  the  country  for  a  Medical  College.  Clinical  material, 
and  material  for  the  study  of  practical  anatomy,  are  in  suf&- 
cient  abundance  here  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  thorough  medi- 
cal education.  Our  college  building,  a  very  superior  specimen 
of  architecture,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed.  The  lecture^  rooms  and  dissecting 
apartments  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  health,  comfort, 
and  convenience  of  the  student.  And  all  of  the  Professors 
are  provided  with  facilities  for  the  illustration  of  their  respect- 
ive departments.  We  think,  therefore,  that  we  hazard 
nothing  in  suggesting  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  and 
especially  to  its  alumni,  that  we  are  prepared  to  give  to 
students  all  the  advantages  that  can  be  derived  from  a  Medi- 
cal College.  To  our  friends  we  say,  send  us  forward  indus- 
trious students,  desirous  to  become  qualified  for  the  duties  of 
physicians,  and  we  will  take  the  risk. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  state  in  this  connection  that 
the  alumni  of  Starling  Medical  College  are  taking  rank  num- 
ber one  among  their  brethren  wherever  they  are  located. 


Necrological. — Among  the  deaths  of  eminent  medical 
men  of  recent  occurrence,  is  that  of  Dr.  Forbes  Eoyle,  author 
of  Boyle's  Materia  Medica,  a  work  well  known  to  our  readers. 

Benjamin  Travers,  an  aged  and  venerated  English  sur- 
geon, a  former  pupil  and  co-laborer  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
author  of  An  Inquiry  into  the  process  of  Nature  in  Repairing 
Wounds  of  the  Intestines^  a  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye^  also 
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one  on  Inflammation,  <£t.,  died  March  6tli.  Benjamin  Travers, 
Esq.,  son  of  the  above,  is  already  a  man  of  professional  dis- 
tinction. 

MoNS.  L.  Baudexs,  one  of  the  chief  inspectors  of  the 
French  army,  author  of  a  work  on  Grun  Shot  Wound,  who 
served  with  great  distinction  in  the  Crimean  war,  died  of 
malignant  disease,  at  Paris,  Jan.  27. 

Dr.  Egbert  Hare,  for  many  years  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  an  original  but  eccentric 
■man,  died  May  16th.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
suffered  great  impairment  of  his  mental  faculties,  being  in  a 
state  of  senile  imbecility,  a  result  of  which  was  his  embracing 
various  vagaries,  as  clairvoyance,  spirituahsm,  &;c. 

Dr.  L.  G.  Robixsox,  aged  32,  recently  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Medical  Independent,  died  at  Detroit,  May  7th.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  promise. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Yax  Tuyl  of  South  Bend,  la.,  formerly,  we 
beheve  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  died  in  March  last.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing physcian  of  Northern  la. 

H. 

'  On  Emboli.  B}^  Professor  Schutzenherger. — The  following 
are  the  principal  conclusions  of  an  elaborate  series  of  papers, 
published  by  Professor  Schutzenherger,  of  Strasburg,  upon 
the  obstruction  of  arteries  by  fibrinous  clots  detached  from 
the  heart  or  large  vessels. 

1.  Fibrinous  concretions  or  solid  bodies  formed  in  the  heart 
or  large  arteries  may  become  detached  from  their  primary 
seat,  be  carried  into  the  torrent  of  the  circulation,  and  obstruct 
different  secondary  branches  of  the  arterial  tree.  The  circum- 
stance is  neither  absolutely  rare  nor  exceptional,  and  it  con- 
stitutes a  special  and  very  remarkable  affection  of  arteries  to 
which  Yirchow  has  given  the  name  of  arterial  emboli.  2. 
The  existence  of  the  affection  is  proved,  (a)  By  scientific 
induction,  which  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  the  formation 
of  solid  bodies  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  such  bodies  may  become  free  and  floating;  and  by 
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experiment,  which  proves  that  the  sanguineous  current  may 
carry  them  to  a  distance,  (h)  By  numerous  and  conclusive 
clinical  and  microscopical  observations,  agreeing  among  them- 
selves and  admitting  of  no  other  interpretation,  (c)  By  micro- 
scopic researches,  which  have  shown  in  some  cases  the  speci- 
ality and  identity  of  certain  of  these  bodies  simultaneously  ob- 
served in  the  heart  and  in  the  plugs  obstructing  the  arteries.  8. 
Arterial  emboli  is  then  a  real  and  very  serious  disease,  not  of 
infrequent  occurrence,  but  long  misunderstood.  It  should  be 
admitted  into  the  nosological  scheme,  and  deserves  all  the 
attention  of  the  clinical  observer  and  the  pathological  anato- 
mist. 4.  It  has  been  observed  as  a  consequence  of  (1)  Gran- 
grenous  phlebitis  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  (2)  Of  organic 
affections  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart ;  and  of  (8)  The  athero- 
matous degeneration  of  the  large  arterial  trunks.  Its  most 
frequently  observed  cause  is  found  in  the  fibrinous,  or  calca- 
reous concretions,  or  in  the  polypiform  excresences  developed 
on  the  mitral  valve,  and  carried  away  by  the  circulating 
torrent.  5.  The  form,  size,  consistence,  color,  and  nature  of 
these  obtruding  bodies  are  variable  and  notably  differ,  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  obstruction  examined  be  old  or  recent.  In 
the  former  case  they  may  have  undergone  transformations 
which  may  render  them  unrecognizable ;  while  in  the  latter, 
their  fibrinous,  calcareous,  verrucous  nature  may  be  shown. 
6.  When  the  patient  does  not  succumb  to  a  first  arterial  ob- 
struction, generally  others  are  produced,  the  multiplicit}^  and 
succession  of  the  arterial,  lesions  being  one  of  the  characters 
of  the  disease.  Multiple  obturation  may  be  successively  pro- 
duced from  the  periphery  toward  the  heart,  either  in  various 
points  of  the  same  arterial  branch,  or  in  different  arterial 
divisions.  7.  The  arteries  which  have  been  most  frequently 
found  obstructed  are  the  subclavian,  the  internal  cartoid,  the 
arteries  of  the  lower  and  upper  extremities,  the  splenic  and 
renal  arteries,  the  external  carotid,  the  mesenteries,  etc. 
8.  The  obturation  is  ordinarily  produced  at  the  point  of  nar- 
rowing of  an  arterial  branch  immediately  below  the  bifurca- 
tion, or  the  point  of  departure  from  a  large  branch,  in  the 
points  where  the  artery  incurvates  or  traverses  aponeurotic  or 
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bony  canals.  ■  9.  At  first  the  arterial  coats  are  healthy,  and 
the  plug  is  surrounded  by  a  recent  coagulum,  which  extends 
upward  to  the  next  collateral.  Below,  the  artery  may  be 
empty,  or  may  contain  recent  coagula.  The  plugs  differ  from 
secondary  coagula  by  their  color,  consistence,  and  composition. 
As  a  consequence  of  arterial  obturation  the  outer  coat  may 
inflame  consecutively.  The  plug  contracts  adhesions  with  the 
inner  coats,  and  the  whole  is  transformed  into  a  ligament-like 
tissue.  10.  If,  after  the  obstruction,  a  sufficient  collateral  cir- 
culation be  set  up,  the  lesion  remains  localized,  and  only  gives 
rise  to  a  temporary  functional  disturbance.  But  if  such  col- 
lateral circulation  be  not  set  up,  or  only  imperfectly  consecu- 
tive changes  are  produced  in  the  organs  to  which  the  artery 
is  distributed.  In  the  case  of  obturation  of  the  arteries  of  the 
extremities,  in  the  absence  of  collateral  circulation,  mortifica- 
tion, or  gangrene,  general  or  partial,  dry  or  humid  may  be 
produced.  In  parenchymatous  organs  very  exactly  circum- 
scribed sanguineous  or  fibrinous  infarctus  are  produced.  In 
the  brain,  this  infarctus  usually  gives  rise  to  yellow  ramollisse- 
ment,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  certain  circumscribed  in- 
durations are  due  to  obturation  of  the  arterial  ramuscles.  In 
the  spleen  and  the  kidneys  the  infarctus  constitutes  an  entirely 
special  lesion,  generally  of  a  conical  form,  exactly  limited,  of 
different  color  according  to  its  age,  and  frequently  more  dense 
than  the  remainder  of  the  parenchyma.  It  is  probable  that 
emboli  of  the  small  arteries  may  give  rise  to  other,  as  yet 
little  known  lesions  of  the  parenchymatous  organs.  11.  The 
symptoms  vary  according  to  the  arteries  obstructed.  Obtu- 
ration of  the  cerebral  arteries  gives  rise  to  disturbance  of  func- 
tion analogous  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  The  symptoms  do 
not  differ  from  those  attendant  upon  cerebral  hemorrhage  or 
acute  ramollissement.  Emboli  of  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  is 
indicated  by  feelings  of  numbness,  pricking,  painful  shootings 
in  the  limbs,  and  cessation  of  the  beating  of  the  arteries. 
Those  symptoms  may  disappear  if  a  collateral  circulation  be- 
comes established,  but  when  this  is  not  the  case  the  ulterior 
symptoms  are  those  of  gangrene.  12.  The  treatment  of  the 
affection  is  at  present  only  palliative  and  symptomatic. — Med, 
limes  &  Gazette^  March  18,  1858. — North  Amer.  lied.  Review. 


